
Prop. 36 Releases Questionable for Some 

NOT ALL ELIGIBLE PRISONERS ARE EXPECTED TO GAIN EARLY RELEASE 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Last November, California 
voters overwhelmingly amend- 
ed the state’s Three Strikes Law, 
one of the nation’s toughest 
sentencing laws against repeat 
offenders. But while 2,800 pris- 
oners are eligible for reduced 
sentences under the revised law, 
the number who will actually 
be re-sentenced may be much 
smaller. 

The Three Strikes Law was 
passed by voters in 1994, allow- 
ing judges to sentence offenders 
to 25 years-to-life if they com- 


mit three felonies (“strikes”), 
even if the third strike is not se- 
rious or violent. Over the years, 
many stories emerged of men 
and women sentenced to life in 
state prison for minor offenses 
such as stealing pizza, shoplift- 
ing clothes, or making off with 
small amounts of food. 

LIFERS 

In November, by a 2-1 margin, 
voters passed Proposition 36 to 
eliminate minor, non-violent 
crimes as possible third strikes. 
The Proposition also allows 
some offenders serving life sen- 
tences for nonviolent and non- 


serious third strikes to apply for 
reduced sentences. 

One San Quentin prisoner 
who is eligible for re-sentencing 
is 51 -year-old Carl Wayne Wy- 
att from Kern County. Accord- 
ing to Wyatt’s court papers, he 
was convicted of possession of a 
dirty spoon with dried up cotton 
in it. He received a sentence of 
25 years-to-life. 

If approved for release, ‘Til 
be able to gain back my life,” 
Wyatt said. “I’ll be able to see 
my three grandkids, who I’ve 
never seen.” 

“I can’t wait to get back work- 
ing in the oil fields and to work 


as a certified volunteer firefight- 
er, as I was,” he added. “The 
state will never put handcuffs on 
me again.” 

But although Wyatt has no re- 
cord of serious or violent crimes, 
his re-sentencing is uncertain. 

REVIEW 

According to an article by 
California Watch, the Califor- 
nia District Attorneys Asso- 
ciation is recommending that 
“district attorneys file subpoe- 
nas for the prison records of 
inmates seeking resentencing 
hearings” before decisions are 
made on any sentence modifi- 


cation. The article explained 
that the courts would be look- 
ing at “everything from the 
offenders’ health and psycho- 
logical profile to their partici- 
pation in rehabilitation pro- 
grams.” 

Since the election, some eli- 
gible prisoners are concerned 
they may be denied resentenc- 
ing because of prison disci- 
plinary action. They feel the 
disciplinary process is unfair 
because many prisoners are not 
allowed to present witnesses 
and evidence on their behalf. 

See Prisoner Futures on Page 4 


Rehabilitation in S.Q. 
Harder to Attain 


By Thomas Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

Rick Higginbotham is the face 
of the new generation of San 
Quentin prisoner. After serving 
more than 20 years in California 
prisons, he moved to San Quen- 
tin on Aug. 1, 2012. He has yet 
to receive a work assignment or 
start a rehabilitative program. 
He spends his days exercising on 
the yard. He says he’s not used to 
this kind of life. 


“It has never taken me lon- 
ger than two months to receive 
a job once I arrived at a new 
prison,” he said. “I always 
heard that San Quentin was 
the place to go if you wanted 
to take programs, and once 
the parole board gave me a 
five-year denial and told me to 
take anger management, San 
Quentin is where I wanted to 
be. But I can’t even get into 

See Prisoners on Page 8 


Expected Prison Costs 
$8.6 Billion in 2012-13 


By San Quentin News Staff 

California taxpayers will 
spend about $8.6 billion to 
maintain its prison system in 
fiscal year 2012-13, according 
to the nonpartisan Legislative 
Analyst’s Office. The number is 
about $394 million less than last 
year. 

Most of the spending de- 
crease is attributed to Gov. Jer- 
ry Brown’s realignment plan, 
which shifted low-level felons 
from state to county control. 
Realignment funding has been 
guaranteed by the passage of 
Proposition 30. 

When the Stockton health 
care facility is completed in mid- 
2013, an operating cost of $155 
million a year will be added to 
prison spending. 


Realignment significantly 
reduced the state prisoner and 
parolee populations. However, 
it will not meet its court-ordered 
population cap of 110,000 pris- 
oners by June 27, 2013, accord- 
ing to several experts. (See pop- 
ulation chart on page 10.) 

The court required that the 
state submit plans to the court to 
reduce the population to meet the 
cap, stating it will not “entertain 
any motion from the administra- 
tion to increase the population 
cap.” However, the court raised 
the possibility of extending the 
deadline by six months. 

As of Jan. 2, the state’s prison 
population reports show there 
are 119,054 prisoners in Califor- 
nia’s 33 institutions. 

The report can be accessed at 
www.lao.ca.gov 


2013 San Quentin Calendar 

The 2013 Calender on the back page of our December 
edition was inaccurate. We have provided a corrected 
version of that calendar on the back page of this issue. 



Santa Brought Early Joy to San Quentin 


Smiles were abundant as many children received Christmas gifts from the 
Vietnam Veterans Group during the holidays. 

See the full story and more pictures on Page 9 
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Napoleon Brown Released after 1 7 Years 

PROP. 36 ENABLED SENTENCE MODIFICATION 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Staff Writer 

Proposition 36 has opened 
the door for Richard Napoleon 
Brown, a prisoner who was 
serving life in San Quentin State 
Prison under California’s Three 
Strikes Law. 

Brown was incarcerated for 
nearly two decades. Due to vot- 
er-approved changes in the law, 
he was released from prison on 
Dec. 28. 

“I was convicted of petty theft 
in 1995,” Brown said shortly be- 
fore his release. “But I had two 
1975 priors. Both were assaults 
with a deadly weapon; they used 


those priors to strike me out on 
my petty theft.” 

Even with a sentence of 25 
years to life, Brown said he 
was never under the impression 
that he would serve the full 25 
years. 

After a few years imprisoned, 
Brown said he noticed how the 
law was being applied. “From 
the beginning, I felt it was a very 
unfair and unjust law.” 

“I’m inclined to believe that the 
Three Strikes Law was designed 
more so for African-Americans 
and Hispanics, mainly people of 
color,” he commented. 

See Prop 36 on Page 4 
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Richard Napoleon Brown 
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26- Year-Old 
Tradition Lives 
On in Folsom 
State Prison 

PRISONERS REFURBISH 
BICYCLES FOR DONATION 
TO NEEDY CHILDREN 

Folsom - Christmas was brightened for 51 El Do- 
rado County children, thanks to gifts of bicycles re- 
furbished by Folsom prisoners. 

The prisoners take donated bicycles and refurbish 
them. Bikes in bad condition are stripped for spare 
parts. The two prisoners assigned to the shop work 
seven hours a day, five days a week. 

“Each bike takes between two and six hours of 
inmate labor to restore them to like-new condition,” 
said Jeff Rumsey, who oversees the project. 

“They love it because they get to do something 
constructive for the kids,” said Rumsey. “When I 
interview, I look for the right combination of skill 
and attitude, but I hire on attitude because the skills 
can be taught.” 

The Folsom project began in 1986 and have be- 
come a holiday tradition, although bikes are donated 
at other times of the year as well. 

In mid-December volunteers arrived in a fleet of 
trucks to pick up the bicycles, which featured a va- 
riety of sizes and colors. On the last school day be- 
fore the holidays, they were delivered to low-income 
kids at Camino Elementary School in Camino and 
Sierra Elementary School in Placerville. The Par- 
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Bicycles refurbished for San Quentin’s 
bike charity program 

ent Teacher Association at each school donated 
bicycle helmets. 

“We’ve had high school kids and Rotarians 
crying during the giveaways,” said Joe Ryan of 
the Cameron Park Rotary. 

Over the last 25 years, Folsom Prison has re- 
furbished more than 8,000 bikes. 

The program involves prisoners, the Cameron 
Park Rotary Club, Ponderosa High School stu- 
dents, the Golden Spoke Bike Shop in Placer- 
ville, Jerry’s Paint and Supply in Folsom and the 
prison’s Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
The San Quentin Fire Department operates a 
similar bicycle program. 


1st Ever Kwanzaa 
Celebration Held 
In San Quentin 

CELEBRATING AFRICAN AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


By Raphael E. Calix 
Contributing Writer 

Smiles and cheers were on the 
faces of the men who attended 
the first San Quentin African- 
American Kwanza holiday on 
Dec. 28. Celebrants gathered 
inside of the Catholic Chapel to 
light candles, read poetry, per- 
form a drum ceremony, and to 
share in the festive spirit. 

Kwanza begins with a remem- 
brance of the ancestral roots. 
In the spirit of “Matunda ya 
Kwanza”(First Fruits), the paths 
of hard work, knowledge and 
love are acknowledged. 

This year marks the 46 th anni- 
versary of the uniquely African- 
American celebration, started 
by Professor Maulana Karenga 
of Long Beach State University. 

There are seven principles 
of focus, and each is ushered 
in with the lighting of candles 
beginning on Dec. 26 and con- 
tinues through Jan. 1. The 
principles are Umoja (Unity), 


Kujichangulia (Self- Determi- 
nation), Ujima (Collective Work 
and Responsibility), Ujamaa 
(Cooperative Economics), Nia 
(Purpose), Kuumba (Creativity), 
and Imani (Faith). 

Family values are central to 
this celebration, which also in- 
clude community and friends, 
said Stanley, a prisoner who at- 
tended the celebration. But it is 
equally important when we pay 
reverence to the creator by giv- 
ing thanks and recommitting to 
the environment, and promoting 
healing for all, he said. 

Catholic Chaplain George 
Williams provided sweet po- 
tato pie, tea, and coffee for the 
attendees. Father Williams first 
celebrated Kwanza while serv- 
ing as a chaplain in a Boston jail. 
He said he believes it is good for 
everyone to celebrate communi- 
ty and family, as Kwanza does. 

— Raphael E. Calix is a fa- 
cilitator for the San Quentin 
African-American Kwanza cel- 
ebration. 
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We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newswor- 
thy and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 
• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope with $1.30 postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month, if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com . provides in- 
formation for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion 
and fear of the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, or 
sentenced to imprisonment in the United States. PrisonPath provides 
information including the ability to find a person incarcerated, visitation 
rules, contact numbers, and more about every American prison and jail. 
It also allows families and friends of inmates to communicate with each 
other on a specific page. 


Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News 
are the responsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and 
their advisers. These articles and opinions reflect the views of 
the individual authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of 
the inmate population, the California Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation or the administration of San Quentin State 
Prison. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 

The San Quentin News is written, edited and produced by 
prisoners incarcerated at San Quentin State Prison. The pa- 
per would not be possible without the assistance of its advis- 
ers, who are professional journalists with over 100 years of 
combined experience. A special thanks goes to Marin Sun 
Printing in San Rafael. The following public-spirited groups 
and individuals have defrayed the cost of printing this issue: 

FOUNDATIONS: 

The Annenberg Foundation, Columbia Foundation, Marin 
Community Foundation, Pastor Melissa Scott, and RESIST 

INDIVIDUALS: 

Alliance for Change, Anonymous, Bill Anderson, *Daniel 
Barton/Attorney at Law, Iris Biblowitz, Christopher B., Jef- 
frey Blank, Bruce and Maris Budner, Kasi Chakravartula, 
Abby Chin, Yevgenya Chityan, Lita Collins, Kevin Danaher, 
Christine Dell, Jesykah Forkash, Geraldine Goldberg, Wil- 
liam Hagler, Jordana Hall, *Jun Hamamoto, Danielle Har- 
ris, * Suzanne Herel, Mary Hiester, Douglas Horngrad, Jeremy 
Johnson, Chad Kempel, Richard Keyes, *Elsa Legesse, John 
Mallen, Rosemary Malvey, Edwin McCauley, June McKay, 
Eugenia Milito, Kelly Mortensen, Adriana Navas, Leslie 
Neale, *Thomas Nolan/Attorney at Law, Daniel and Julia 
O’Daly, Caitlin O’Neil, Pat Palmer, Jay Parafina, Sarah Par- 
is, *J.S. Perrella, Martin Ratner, James Robertson, Lois and 
Steven Rockoff, Diane Rosenberger, Jennifer Rudnall, Eliza- 
beth Semel, Jonathan Simon, Ameeta Singh, Josh Taylor, Jim 
Thompson, Lori Vasick, Jeanne Windsor, Frank Zimring 
*Have made more than one donation 


Contributions by: 



Prisoners United in the Craft of Journalism 
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Calls For Peace Spark Widespread Interest 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Ending racial hostilities in 
California prisons, as proposed 
by a coalition of Pelican Bay 
prisoners, would not solve all 
of the system’s problems, but it 
would be a “dramatic step in the 
right direction,” says a law pro- 
fessor. 

“Were the structure of racial 
hostility in the prison system 
to disappear, people would no 
longer have to waste their ef- 
forts on stoking unhealthy and 
counterproductive hatred and 
mutual harm, but could be free 
to associate with whom they 
choose and to spend their ener- 
gies on positive personal self- 
development,” said law profes- 
sor Sharon Dolovich, University 
California at Los Angeles. 

In October, an interracial 
group of prisoners sought to 
change how incarcerated men 


and women treat each other 
by writing and distributing an 
Agreement to End Hostilities. 
The letter calls for an end of vio- 
lence between racial groups in 
California prisons and jails. 

“If we really want to bring 
about substantive changes. ..now 
is the time for us to collectively 
seize this moment in time, and 
put an end to more that 20-30 
years of hostilities between our 
racial groups,” the letter reads. 

“On its face it appears to be an 
incredibly positive action that 
provides reason for hope and it 
should be supported by every- 
one involved in efforts to cor- 
rect the horrendous problems 
that exist in the system,” said 
actor and activist Mike Farrell 
in an email to the San Quentin 
News. “But, I think evidence 
of positive action, especially 
evidence that can be verified, 
can and should be promoted by 
those of us outside the system 


Helping the Infirm 

PRISONER GROUP OFFERS 
COMPASSION TO OTHERS 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Staff Writer 

A group of San Quentin pris- 
oners called the Gold Coats have 
been selected to help elderly, sick 
and wheelchair-bound fellow 
prisoners live more comfortable 
and productive lives. 

Duties of the Gold Coats in- 
clude guiding disabled prisoners 
to and from leisure time activi- 
ties, support groups, and school. 
They also help them get to medi- 
cal appointments. 

The program is called Inmate 
Disability Assistance Program. 

“As the inmates get older 
throughout the California De- 
partment of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation,” said Glen Harden, 
one of the Gold Coats, “the cre- 
ation of programs like (this) will 
definitely be a much-needed as- 
set to this prison community.” 

Harden said he was motivated 
to be a Gold Coat worker by 
his personal struggle with HIV, 


witnessing disability assistance 
programs at other institutions, 
and his Christian belief in being 
of service. 

“Since I’ve come to know 
Christ, I know the Gold Coat 
program is definitely a part 
of my growth,” Harden said. 
“I’ve been in medical facili- 
ties for the past 15 years, due 
to my own medical conditions. 
During that time, I’ve had the 
chance to see this program in 
action, and the Inmate Dis- 
ability Assist Program is what 
these men need here at San 
Quentin.” 

Harden, 51, was in prison 
from 1991 to 1997 for assault 
with a deadly weapon and rob- 
bery. He returned years later 
for armed robbery under the 
Three Strikes Law. The term 
“Gold Coats” comes from the 
bright gold-colored jackets 
worn by each worker. 

The Inmate Disability Assis- 
tance Program is a statewide 


and will be invaluable in get- 
ting media attention,” Farrell 
added. 


“If indeed the 
people housed in 
California prisons 
were to heed the 
call of this let- 
ter and end racial 
hostilities, it would 
be transformative ” 

Men in segregation state- 
wide put aside their difference 
to work in unity with men they 
weren’t used to getting along 
with, wrote Kendra Castaneda, 
who is married to one of the men 
who started the effort in Pelican 
Bay, in the San Francisco Bay 
View. 


plan that has been implemented 
throughout CDCR, said John 
Curzon, Associate Warden of 
the Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act. He noted the program 
provides accommodations to 
prisoners with disabilities pur- 
suant to the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. 

“The department is taking a 
proactive approach to address 
its aging inmate population,” 
said Curzon. “And as the ADA, 


On Oct. 10, the Los Angeles 
Youth Justice Coalition led a ral- 
ly to initiate a “cease fire in the 
streets” to correspond with the 
end of hostilities inside the pris- 
on. The rally began at 10 a.m. 
outside the LA County Men’s 
Jail with representatives from 
the Fair Chance Project, LA 
Community Action Network, 
FACTS (Families to Amend Cal- 
ifornia Three Strikes), Califor- 
nia Families to Abolish Solitary 
Confinement, Homies Unidos, 
California Faith Action, Coali- 
tion to Stop Sheriff Violence 
and Gender Justice LA, reports 
Castaneda. 

Prisoners in Calipatria State 
Prison, Corcoran, Pelican Bay, 
and Tehachapi have put aside 
their differences to be in unity, 
reports Castaneda. 

The Agreement letter reads, 
“We must all hold strong to our 
mutual agreement from this 
point on and focus our time, at- 


my unit worked in concert with 
headquarters to get this program 
started.” 

The program is constantly 
receiving many positive com- 
ments, “and I attribute the 
comments to the assigned 
inmate disability assistance 
workers of San Quentin,” Cur- 
zon said. 

Harden praised Curzon and 
Lt. Williams for helping make 
the program successful. 


tention, and energy on mutual 
causes beneficial to all of us 
(i.e., prisoners) and our best in- 
terests.” 

“If indeed the people housed 
in California prisons were to 
heed the call of this letter and 
end racial hostilities, it would 
be transformative,” said Do- 
lovich. “My strong sense is 
that many of the most danger- 
ous and destructive aspects of 
life in GP (General Population) 
units in the California prisons 
are related to the determination 
of some prisoners to enforce, 
with violence if necessary, a 
set of unnecessary rules man- 
dating racial segregation and 
racial enmity. This increased 
freedom to define their own 
priorities and agendas would 
be a huge net benefit for its 
own sake, and would also re- 
duce the stress and trauma that 
people in custody experience 
on a daily basis.” 


“Our group is unique. We 
come from various back- 
grounds,” said Harden. “What I 
see is brother to brother, inmate 
to inmate helping each other 
overcome the difficulties of be- 
ing handicapped or getting old 
in prison.” 

The San Quentin Gold Coats 
are Harden, Anthony President, 
Raymond C. Mayor, Gregory 
Bedford and Shaka Senegal 
Muhammad. 
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IDAP workers on the lower yard in front of the Correctional Health Services Building 


Beloved Lifer Passes Away, Leaves Behind Daughter and Sister 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Staff Writer 

Lifer Jesse “Blue” Wells, who 
friends said did his time quietly 
and with dignity, died of cardiac 
arrest Dec. 28 at the San Quen- 
tin medical facility. He was 56. 

“When I got here he was in the 
cell,” said Carley McFarland, his 
cellmate. “Jesse and I never had 
a disagreement. He was an easy- 
going man who just wanted to be 
left alone.” 

McFarland said Wells was a 
people’s person who genuinely 
got along with everybody. 

Wells was convicted in 1996 
and was serving a sentence un- 
der the Three Strikes Law. He 


used to joke about how he was 
going to do all of his time, Mc- 
Farland said. 

“I never met anybody like 
him,” said McFarland. “So when 
Correctional Officer Lujan came 
to my cell and told me he didn’t 
make it, that shocked me.” 

Wells reported chest pains 
and was taken to San Quentin’s 
on-site medical facility, where 
he died later in the day. 

“He had diabetes and high 
blood pressure and other medi- 
cal issues,” McFarland said. “Dr. 
Crenshaw was on him about his 
weight too because Jesse was 
300 pounds or more easy.” 

McFarland said he was 
moved to Administrative Seg- 


regation pending an investiga- 
tion and autopsy. 

“I knew that’s how they do it, 
I knew I had to take the ride,” 
McFarland said. “I didn’t like 
being in the hole, but I knew I 
had to go.” 


“He just left 
too soon ” 


McFarland said they gave him 
a day to clear his head, but he 
thinks the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Reha- 
bilitation should come up with 
another process, especially if 


an individual you share a cell 
with dies outside of the cell. 

“I met him in 2011,” said 
Darryl Williams who has been 
incarcerated since 2001. “Jesse 
had the biggest heart and was 
like a father figure.” 

Williams got in touch with 
Wells’ daughter, Renetta, to let 
her know of her father’s pass- 
ing. Renetta was the love of her 
father’s life, Williams said, and 
he talked about her all the time. 

“When I talked to her, I could 
hear it in her voice that she 
loved him too,” said Williams. 
“She said his wife died on the 
same day Jesse died,” which 
was during the catastrophe of 
Hurricane Katrina. Renetta 


told him the mortuary wanted 
$1,500 to fly his body back to 
New Orleans. 

“She couldn’t afford to raise 
the money for the flight and also 
pay for her father’s burial fees,” 
Williams said. He and some 
other men in blue tried to raise 
money to help her, but they 
didn’t have enough time. 

Renetta recently consented to 
a cremation ceremony at Mount 
Tamalpais Mortuary, which has 
a contract with San Quentin 
State Prison. “He just left too 
soon,” Carley McFarland said. 
“Way too soon.” 

Wells was born May 5, 1956. 
He is survived by his daughter 
and a sister. 
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College Program Sponsors Open Mic 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

There were songs and poems, 
laughter and somber reflections 
as a dozen San Quentin prison- 
ers took the stage during the 
Prison University Project’s an- 
nual open mic event. 

Several PUP teachers and 
about 75 prisoners sat in the 
prison’s Catholic Chapel to lis- 
ten to the dozen or so prisoners 
who took the microphone. The 
stories ranged from how crime 
affects communities to bom- 
barding college program spon- 
sors Jody Lewen and Kara Ur ion 
with jokes. 

Several prisoners who took 
the mic asked for a moment of 


silence in respect to the families 
in Newtown, Conn. 

The first speaker, known as 
“Maestro,” recited parts of the 
periodic table. He finished his 
time by giving the audience a 
hip-hop version of Elton John’s 
Rocket Man. 

San Quentin thespian John 
Nesbitt recited parts of Hart 
Crane’s Voyages, a sonnet about 
a love affair. 

Tommy Winfrey read a self- 
reflection piece, The Scarlet Let- 
ter I Wear. “I searched the world 
for opportunities to be a better 
me,” he read. I wrote the piece 
to explain how incarceration af- 
fected my life, Winfrey said “I 
must learn from my poor choic- 
es. Decisions made in haste have 


propelled me into the spotlight 
of observation.” 

Antwan Williams performed 
in his second open mic. Williams 
said Jody and Kara gave him the 
confidence so he could succeed 
in education. He added that if he 
had just a little guidance on the 
streets, he wouldn’t have ended 
up in prison. “I wrote the piece 
I read while trying to figure my- 
self out,” referring to how go- 
ing to college while imprisoned 
taught him responsibility and 
commitment. 

Wayne Villafranco used con- 
gas to tell an ancient story about 
how young men mature into 
responsible adults. The primal 
sounds and words kept the audi- 
ence engaged in the story. “The 


story had much meaning. I could 
pick out that he was telling about 
the circle of life. It was good,” 
said one prisoner. 

Kevin Sawyer played a guitar 
rock tune he wrote called Ha- 
zel’s Theme. 

A line in Rafael Calix’s poem, 
From Ghetto ‘hood to State 
‘hood, read, “My observation 
tells me the past is still pass- 
ing.” Calix said the line refers 
to the negative influences he en- 
countered in his neighborhood. 
“Those negative influences are 
things like single-parent house- 
holds, poverty, drugs, and the 
misrepresentation by the main- 
stream media.” 

Trumpeter Larry “Popeye” 
Faison played Mercy, Mercy by 


Cannonball Addely. Faision said, 
“The tune had an added value to 
the time it was written to today’s 
plight in the prison system. We 
need a little mercy.” 

Mike Tyler read one of his 
popular spoken word pieces, 
called Where Fm From, in which 
he talks about the hokey collec- 
tiveness of the small town of Los 
Banos. 

Chris Schuhmacher personal- 
ized from a song by Third Eye 
Blind, Motorcycle Drive-by. 

He said, “Winter time and 
the wind is blowing outside - 
this is San Quentin and I don’t 
know what we’re doing in this 
prison - the sun is always in my 
eyes. ..I’ve never been so alone - 
I’ve never been so alive.” 


Prop. 36 Hearing Brings Release 


Continued from Page 1 

This is evident because a 
majority of African-American 
and Hispanic men are fill- 
ing the prisons and serving 
more time for less crimes than 
whites, he said. 

When he was on the street, 
his life was centered on drugs 
and alcohol. He said the phrase 
he used to describe his life- 
style back then was “out of 
control.” 

Brown recalled, “The path 
I had taken was leading me 
down the road to destruction. 
I chose to live around prosti- 
tutes, even to the extent that I 
exploited them,” Brown add- 
ed. 

In the early days of his incar- 
ceration, Brown said he stud- 


ied the Bible and meditated on 
what he read. 

“Studying God’s word is 
what helped me find some 
peace,” said Brown. “In those 
early days, I was surrounded 
by a lot of turmoil -- way too 
much, really.” 


“ Studying God’s 
word is what 
helped me find 
some peace” 


Proposition 36 was a “smart 
on crime” change in the law, 
Brown said, but it should have 
included a broader outlet for 
prisoners. 


“This not only would include 
three strikers but lifers — men 
and women who have acquired 
the tools and skills that the 
(parole) board mandates,” he 
suggested. 

As for the future, “My plans 
are to reach as many young 
children to prevent them from 
coming to prison. This is no 
life at all.” 

Soon after he arrived at San 
Quentin, Brown said he began 
taking classes that would help 
him once he re-entered soci- 
ety. 

“I took the Victim’s Offend- 
er’s Education Group (VOEG) 
and No More Tears — both very 
good groups,” Brown said. “I 
also took a Bible course pro- 
gram and I assisted here in the 
Bible Boot Camp teachings.” 


The Green Life 

Facilitators and Graduates 

November 16, 2013 
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Prisoner Futures Remain Uncertain Until Court Review 


Continued from Page 1 

Even though officials claim the 
hearings protect constitutional 
rights, some prisoners feel this 
is not always the case. 

One Third Striker who asked 
to remain unnamed received 
a rules violation for “tattoo 
paraphernalia,” which was 
actually a set of approved gui- 
tar strings. When the prisoner 
showed the strings were autho- 
rized, the prison’s appeals co- 
ordinator changed the charge 
to “possession of dangerous 
contraband,” a more serious 
charge. 


The prisoner requested that he 
be entitled to his basic due pro- 
cess rights to confront evidence 
but was told the evidence (the 
guitar strings) were destroyed 
per institution policy. His appeal 
was denied at the highest level 
because the appeals process 
does not factor in declarations 
made by the prisoner, only by 
the reporting employee. 

Some Third Strikers are con- 
cerned that such incidents might 
prompt denial of a chance at 
freedom, even with no serious or 
violent crimes on the record. 

Greg Tabarez, a 59-year-old 
construction worker who spent 


many years repairing sidewalks 
and gutters in Sacramento Cali- 
fornia, was sentenced to 25 years 
to life for “simple possession” of 
a controlled substance. 


“ There is more to 
do on the Three 
Strikes Law” 

Tabarez, who also has no his- 
tory of violence, does not see 
a parole board until 2022. “I 
think Prop 36 should apply only 
to those offenders with serious 
or violent crimes as it was in- 
tended in 1994.” Tabarez went 
on to say that he believes SB- 
971 should have been changed 
years ago, explaining that, “the 
lives of many low risk offenders 
have been ruined because of this 
mean-spirited law.” 

But some district attorneys 
support the changes to the Three 
Strikes Law. District Attorneys 
Steve Cooley of Los Angeles 
County, Jeffrey Rosen of San- 
ta Clara County, and George 
Gascon of San Francisco County 
all endorsed Proposition 36. 

Defense attorney Dan Barton 
of Palo Alto, who recently vis- 


ited San Quentin’s Journalism 
Guild, called Proposition 36 a 
minor change in the law. “We 
needed to do something to fix 
this law, and Proposition 36 was 
a good start,” he said. 

Barton cautioned that a pris- 
oner who qualifies for sentence 
modification under Proposition 
36 would have one shot at his 
or her freedom via the hear- 
ing. However, if denied, Bar- 
ton said that decision could be 
appealed to a higher court. He 
added that the judge will eval- 
uate all completed forms and 
documents before deciding any 
change in an eligible prisoner’s 
sentence. 

In Santa Clara County, where 
Barton practices, “officials 
from the District Attorneys Of- 
fice, the Probation Department, 
the Public Defenders Office and 
other court representatives have 
put together a ‘sentencing pack- 
age’ to be used in each case. 


It’ll be almost like a parole 
hearing.” 

The fight to reform the Three 
Strikes Law is not over. Barbara 
Brooks, with Sentencing Justice 
and Reform Advocacy, said her 
organization is in it for the long 
run. 

“There is more to do on the 
Three Strikes Law, and we are 
giving serious thought to that,” 
she told the San Quentin News 
in a telephone interview. 

The SJRA wants to form a co- 
alition of Three Strikers, both in- 
side and outside prisons. “There 
are many who want to continue 
and help those who don’t make it 
out,” she said. 

Brooks said she believes those 
who do get out “owe it to the 
ones left behind, possibly all 
prisoners... because what they 
do after released will form the 
attitudes that the public and 
those in government will have 
toward prisoners in general.” 


3fd Slflkft Prison Population by* Offense Typ& 
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LASTMILE 


San Quentin’s entrepreneurship program, The Last Mile, 
will hold its second Demo Day on February 22nd. More 
than 100 guests have been invited to this popular event. 
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Military Families 

MILITARY MOTHER FINDS COMFORT 
FROM ‘OPERATION: MOM’ 


EDUCATION CORNER 



Photo by Lt. S. Robinson 

San Quentin’s library during mainline open hours 

Overcrowded Population 
Strains Library Resources 


By Chris Schuhmacher 
VVGSQ Chairman 

Gloria Godchaux of Opera- 
tion: MOM was interviewed by 
the chairman of the Vietnam 
Veterans Group of San Quentin 
to find out what prisoners can 
do to support American troops 
overseas. 

How did Operation: MOM 
come about? 

Operation: MOM began in 
2001 when Dotty Selmeczki and 
I began to look for an active mil- 
itary parent support group. It 
was imperative for me, because 
immediately after 9/11, my son, 
who is a U.S. Marine, was de- 
ployed to an unknown destina- 
tion called “Somewhere.” At the 
time, Dotty and I didn’t realize 
that thousands of other parents 
out there also needed a safe 
place where they could share 
their worries for their loved 
ones serving in the military. 
Since then, Operation: MOM 
has branched out across various 
communities establishing sup- 
port groups wherever they are 
needed. 

What challenges have you 
faced? 

I would say the most chal- 
lenging and heart-wrenching 
form of care that we’ve had the 
privilege of giving is standing 
beside those families who have 
lost their serviceperson while 
they gave the ultimate sacrifice 
of their lives serving our coun- 
try. 

How did Operation: MOM 
get connected with VVGSQ? 

When Operation: MOM began 
its grassroots efforts, we had to 
decide what other, if any, types 
of organizations we would align 


By Kenyota Gray 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A splash of color greets pris- 
oners and visitors to the west 
end of the San Quentin Lower 
Yard — a flower garden, tended 
by about two dozen inmates, 
guided by volunteers. 

The Garden Project started 
with a specific mission that 
focused on the need for inner 
gardening, with an emphasis on 
personal growth through behav- 
ior modification, said program 
founder Beth Waitkus. 

“The idea behind planting 
a garden and nurturing it has 
given me a better understand- 
ing of the importance of culti- 
vating healthy relationships,” 
said Abdul Henderson, one of 
the H-Unit Garden Project par- 
ticipants. 


ourselves with. In 2003, we met 
the VVGSQ, which have been 
instrumental for nearly 10 years 
in supporting Operation: MOM 
by providing funds to help ac- 
tive duty military families and 
being an integral part of sending 
“A Little Touch of Home” care 
packages to our troops around 
the world. 

What’s next for Operation: 
MOM and the VVGSQ? 

In 2013, Operation: MOM and 
the VVGSQ will be supporting 
an Air Force unit whose mission 
is to drop off supplies to Army 
and Marine ground forces. They 
have asked for specific items, 
such as green socks and Desert 
Sand military T-shirts, which 
were already purchased with do- 
nated funds from the VVGSQ. 

How can men other than San 
Quentin veterans get involved 
with Operation: MOM? 

We fill “A Little Touch of 
Home” care packages with 
things like snacks, powdered 
beverages, washcloths, finger- 
nail clippers, and other hygiene 
items, so if they wanted to do- 
nate those types of items, it 
would be greatly appreciated. 
Postage for all the boxes gets 
pretty costly as well, so stamps 
are well received too. 

Note: San Quentin staff and 
prisoners wanting to help Oper- 
ation: MOM support the nation’s 
troops can collect snack items, 
hygiene items, and postage now. 
Signs will be posted later in 
housing units directing where to 
leave donations. 

Persons in the community can 
donate by contacting the VVG- 
SQ’s chief sponsor, Lt. K. Ev- 
ans, at San Quentin State Prison. 
(415) 454-1460 ext. 5205. 


Waitkus led a recent ceremo- 
ny marking the 10 th year of the 
gardening program, in which 
members were awarded certifi- 
cates. 

Outside gardening and green 
jobs training provide skills the 
participants can readily uti- 
lize when they reenter the job 
market, Waitkus commented. 
She noted the project has con- 
nections with agencies such as 
Planting Justice, a non-profit 
organization geared to provid- 
ing part-time employment for 
participants as part of its reen- 
try program. 

“I didn’t know what I was 
going to do about a job when 
I got out, but this program has 
lifted a huge weight because I 
can now get some work doing 
something I’m familiar with,” 
Henderson said. 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

San Quentin’s main library is 
under-equipped, overcrowded 
and struggling to meet the legal 
and recreational reading needs 
of prisoners, Senior Librarian 
Tom Brobst reports. 

With so little space for so 
many important purposes, Brob- 
st feels he needs to be a curricu- 
lum acrobat at times in order to 
maintain fair library access for 
the General Population. 

Brobst has been a librarian 
for approximately 18 years, with 
13 of those years at San Quen- 
tin. He worked at R. J. Donovan, 
CSP- Solano, and as a parole 
agent for two years before com- 
ing to San Quentin. 

Brobst is deft in legal issues 
important to the prisoner pa- 
trons, such as legal forms, case 
law, and reference books. But he 
cannot give legal advice because 
he is not an attorney. 

COMPUTERS 

Unlike prison libraries of 
years past, San Quentin now 
has seven computers available 
for legal research, meeting the 
requirements of Gilmore v. 
Lynch for prison law libraries 
with LEXIS and PREMIS le- 
gal databases. These resources 
are updated quarterly, although 
Brobst says updated information 
sometimes arrives to San Quen- 
tin’s library late. 


Prisoners cram the library in 
hopes of getting a spot on a com- 
puter to work on their cases and 
other legal matters. 

“There are not nearly enough 
computers available for every- 
one doing legal work,” prisoner 
Ted Swain said. Recently, “three 
computers were inoperable,” he 
said, making availability tough- 
er. The computers have since 
been repaired, “but it’s a seri- 
ous ongoing problem as this fre- 
quently occurs,” added Swain. 

“The library has no budget and 
depends on the Office of Cor- 
rections Education headquarters 
in Sacramento for its funding,” 
Brobst added. 

CAPACITY 

The official maximum capac- 
ity at San Quentin’s library is 
38 prisoners at one time. There 
are currently 58 men on Prior- 
ity Legal User status, who have 
precedence because of “con- 
firmed pending legal issues” 
in the courts. This is a prob- 
lem with a potential 2,000-plus 
user in the General Population. 
Often, there is barely standing 
room in the sitting/studying 
area of the library, according to 
Brobst. 

Library worker Barry Ryeak, 
serving 15 years to life, told the 
San Quentin News: “The library 
could use many more books, 
but with space being a problem, 
we do what we can with what’s 
available.” 


Brobst said he distributes 
donated books among several 
“locked-down units throughout 
the prison.” 

The library serves the General 
Population, Reception Center, 
and Death Row. 

DEATH ROW 

Brobst points out those Death 
Row prisoners are under- served 
because of space limitations in 
the condemned library. It pro- 
vides “complex, specialized 
legal services that require a se- 
nior librarian with the requisite 
training and experience to indi- 
vidually assist each prisoner,” 
explained Brobst. The Prison 
Law Office and the California 
Appellate Project monitor ac- 
cess to that library. 

One San Quentin librarian, 
John Cornell, was laid off last 
year due to budget cuts, leaving 
two librarians on staff. They su- 
pervise 12 prisoner workers. 

California’s prison system has 
come a long way since the days 
of Bibliotherapy, when librar- 
ians worked with prison psy- 
chologists to provide books for 
prisoners to study, then followed 
up with discussions about what 
was learned. 

In 1952, one library journal il- 
lustrated how libraries “can sur- 
round the prisoner with a per- 
petual intellectual atmosphere 
of the type which is necessary to 
bring about a definite change in 
his behavior patterns.” 



Photo by San Quentin Staff 


Members of the Garden Project gather together in front of their Insight Garden 


Inspirational Garden 
Is a Place of Peace 
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Kaepemick’s Dream 

YOUNG QUARTERBACK REALIZES CHILDHOOD 
AMBITION PLAYING FOR THE NINERS 


By Gary Scott 
Sports Editor 

San Francisco 49er quarter- 
back Colin Kaepernick’s child- 
hood dream came true before 
our very eyes. 

A letter Kaepernick wrote to 
himself when he was 10 years 
old was printed recently by the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

He wrote, “I’m 5 ft 2 inches 91 
pounds. Good athlete. I think in 
7 years I will be between 6ft to 6 
ft 4 inches 140 pounds. I hope I 
go to a good college.. .then go to 
the pros and play on the Niners 
or the Packers even if they aren’t 
good in seven years... Sincerely 
Colin.” 


His hope became reality in 
2011, when the 49ers traded 
up with the Denver Broncos in 
the second round and selected 
Kaepernick 36 th overall. 

After starting quarterback 
Alex Smith’s concussion in the 
second quarter against the St. 
Louis Rams in week 10, Kaep- 
ernick entered the game and led 
the 49ers to a tie. He finished the 
rest of the season as the starter 
with a 5-2 record. 

Born in Wisconsin, Kaeper- 
nick moved to Turlock, Calif, 
with his adoptive parents, Rick 
and Teresa Kaepernick, at the 
age of four. His parents had lost 
two children to congenital heart 
disease before adopting Colin, 


who is now heavily involved in 
Camp Taylor, an organization 
that helps children with heart 
diseases. 

Nevada offered him a schol- 
arship despite concerns that he 
would choose professional base- 
ball over playing for the Wolf 
Pack. The Chicago Cubs drafted 
Kaepernick in the 43rd round of 
the 2009 draft, but he continued 
to follow his football dream. 

Kaepernick became the first 
player in NCAA history to have 
three consecutive seasons in 
which he threw for more than 
2,000 yards and rushed for more 
than 1,000 yards. He is also the 
only quarterback to have passed 
for 10,000-plus yards and to 



Photo by Lt. S. Robinson 

The San Quentin tennis team on the court 


Tennis Team Shares its Inspiration 


San Quentin’s tennis team 
plays most weekends against 
outside players from local col- 
leges, professional teams, and 
the Marin Tennis Club. The men 
told the San Quentin News what 
drives them on the court. 

“I keep playing tennis be- 
cause I enjoy the idea that my 
shots keep getting better. There 
is always the thought that I may 
make a killer topspin rip across 
the court to make the point. Oh, 
that is a great feeling! Of course 
there are some good days and 
some bad days. That is the way 
it goes.” - Jason McGinnis 

“I enjoy the camaraderie and 
it’s a lot of fun. There’s a lot of 


good guys I get to play with. It’s 
good for my health because I’m 
a heavy guy and it’s something 
I can take to the street with me. 
Playing tennis helps me to stay 
focused and from worrying. It is 
also great to be able to play guys 
from the streets like the college 
athletes who teach me things 
like bettering my back hand. It’s 
a blessing.” - Marc Jordan 
“I love the fun and the chal- 
lenge of learning something 
new. Tennis is a sport where 
there’s always something you 
can work on like serving or my 
backhand. As long as it stays 
fun, I’ll be on the court.” - Chris 
Schuhmacher 


“My health. Also it is a way 
to be the athlete that I always 
was early on. There are work- 
outs involved as you become 
more aware of the sport, which 
does not always happen in an- 
other sport. The challenge is the 
thrill of putting it all together.” 
- James Taylor 

“I think the camaraderie and 
the competition are things that 
motivate me in strengthening 
my game. It helps me relieve 
stress. It also helps me with my 
communication skills because I 
get to socialize with people from 
the outside communities.” - Or- 
lando Harris 

-Gary Scott 



Photo courtesy S.F. 49ers 

Kaepernick seeking an open receiver from the backfield 
where he has led his team to the playoffs 


have rushed for 4,000-plus yards 
in the history of Division I FBS 
college football. 

In 2007, Kaepernick won 
Western Athletic Conference 
Freshman of the Year and was 
named the WAC Offensive Play- 
er of the Year in 2008 and 2010. 

At the time the San Quen- 
tin News went to press, Kaep- 


ernick was fresh off a win 
over the Green Bay Packers, 
in which he threw two touch- 
downs and ran a record-setting 
181 yards, including a 56-yard 
touchdown run. He is prepar- 
ing to compete in the Niners’ 
second NFC championship in 
as many years, versus the At- 
lanta Falcons. 


Giants’ Season Ends 
With a 6-5 Record 


Distractions in the San Quen- 
tin Giants baseball team’s off- 
season affected the team’s struc- 
ture and continuity, yet they 
finished with a 6-5 record. 

There were many obstacles 
to overcome for the Giants go- 
ing into the season. “The season 
was full of ups and downs,” said 
inmate Coach Frankie Smith. 
“It was short and somewhat un- 
organized, but regardless it is 
baseball in prison, so we need to 
keep that in mind.” 

Smith tried not to let these 
challenges hold him back. “My 
approach to the season was like 
any other once we got the ball 
rolling, so to speak,” said Smith. 
“Pick nine guys and play the 
best baseball possible.” 

Giants catcher Michael Tyler 
did not let the team circumstanc- 
es affect his approach to the sea- 
son, either. “I tried to stay posi- 
tive and not let the game change 
who I am on and off the field,” 
said Tyler. 

Tyler said he approached the 
season determined to perform 
better than he did last year. “Ev- 
ery year I try to do better and 
improve my skills where I can. 
I just want to play baseball and 
have fun doing it.” 

Coach Smith discussed the 
improvements his team can 
make going into next season. 
He said, “Perfect practice makes 



Photo by Earnest Woods 


Coach Smith at work 

perfect. It is clear that our team 
is not getting any younger, so by 
maintaining our physical health 
during the off-season, the team 
can have a jump on those who 
allow themselves to get out of 
shape.” 

Tyler said he can help his team 
by improving his batting tech- 
nique and becoming more of a 
leader on the field. He said, “My 
batting is something that I truly 
need to work on. I can see the 
ball, but I have not yet learned 
how to turn my hips on the ball. 
I also feel if I play catcher again 
this coming season, I will take 
more of a leadership role and be 
a little more vocal.” 

Despite an average baseball 
season, Tyler said he appreciated 
the opportunity to play baseball 
with his teammates. He said, “I 
have some good memories of 
this past season that I will hold 
onto for the rest of my life.” 

-Gary Scott 


Coaches Reflect on San Quentin A’s Winning Season 


The San Quentin A’s worked 
their way through an exceptional 
2012 baseball season, according 
to Coach John “Yahya” Parratt 
and pitcher Nghiep Ke Lam. 

“The season went excel- 
lent and my expectations were 
reached when I saw the happi- 
ness in my players’ faces,” said 
Parratt. 

Ke Lam gives appreciation to 
everyone who contributed to the 


A’s successful season. “I felt our 
season went miraculously with 
the support of the administra- 
tion, the Oakland A’s organiza- 
tion, a few dedicated coaches 
from the outside community 
and the wonderful teams mak- 
ing the trip to play us,” said Ke 
Lam. “Despite some setbacks, 
my team made this season very 
memorable. We went beyond ex- 
pectations.” 


Parratt’s management skills 
helped the A’s to their second 
winning season. “My approach 
to the season was to go in and 
put the best nine on the field,” 
said Parrett. “I wanted to make 
sure we had each player in the 
right position and have a good 
bench and pitching staff to carry 
us through.” 

Ke Lam expressed some ar- 
eas of improvement they can 


address before next season. He 
commented, “There are minor 
improvements we could work 
on, like base-running and un- 
derstanding the signs.” 

“San Quentin A’s is a team, 
and team stands for Together 
Everyone Achieves More,” Par- 
ratt concluded. 

The A’s finished their season 
8 - 0 . 

-Gary Scott 
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Coach John ‘Yahya’ Parratt 
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S.Q. Soccer 
Needs Sponsors 

WAITING FOR SPONSORSHIP 


By Gary Scott 
Sports Editor 

San Quentin’s soccer play- 
ers have organized and started 
competing in hopes that some- 
one would come in from the 
streets to coach and donate uni- 
forms, cleats and soccer balls. 
Two players described to the 
San Quentin News the value of 
playing soccer behind prison 
walls. 

“First and foremost, soccer 
teaches discipline,” said Alex 
Ruiz. 

Jorge Heredia expresses how 
one can take what they learn 
from playing soccer and turn 
them into life skills. “Soccer 
teaches social and communi- 
cation skills,” Heredia said. “It 
keeps you fit and reduces stress 
as well.” 

“To play you have to learn to 
love it. When you love it, you 


even play in the snow, the rain 
or whatever the elements,” said 
Ruiz. “Soccer is like an art. You 
can use your hands and feet and 
do things with the ball that peo- 
ple can admire” 

“Due to the increase of the 
inmate population and the lim- 
ited job opportunities, soccer 
is a perfect outlet for the guys 
who do not have jobs here,” said 
Heredia. 

Alex Ruiz played soccer since 
the age of four, when he lived in 
Peru, and credits his uncle Pepe 
Del Carpio for introducing him 
to soccer. He moved to America 
at the age of 14 and played soc- 
cer at Albany High School in 
California. 

While Ruiz was playing soc- 
cer as an eight-year- old, a mo- 
torcyclist ran over his leg. Ruiz 
loved playing soccer so much, 
it only took him a few days to 
start back playing again. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR j 

Observations on Prison Life 
-A Visitor’s Commentary 


Editor’s Note: The following 
excerpt is from a Letter To The 
Editor from Samuel Sher, who 
visited San Quentin recently 
with a group sponsored by the 
self-help group TRUST 

My trip to San Quentin was 
one of those moments that 
stopped me in my tracks. It made 
me forget about all the insignifi- 
cant and superficial trivialities 
in life and try to define what’s 
really important in life. 

Inside these walls, this was 
home; this is where everything 
takes place. That really shocked 
me. That was a hard concept to 
grasp. That we are living our 
lives in the outside world, and 
here they are day after day, liv- 
ing a life free of that basic ne- 
cessity. As we talked to the 
prisoners, I became mad. These 


awesome people are ... bright 
and so in touch with them- 
selves. Why are they locked up 
in here, being treated like caged 
animals? Some of these men are 
more competent than those liv- 
ing outside of prison. I became 
mad because all it came down to 
is a failure to understand them, a 
failure to grasp who these people 
are, and how they have changed, 
so we take the intolerant path 
of sticking them in prison. I be- 
came frustrated with society for 
being so narrow-minded. 

As we made our way to the 
field, I became more mad to 
see all the prisoners divided up 
among race. I know it’s prison 
and there are rules that you can 
only associate with your own 
skin color. That is where the 
problem all around the world 
lies. We are so concerned with 


which group we are a part of and 
who we belong to that we forget 
we’re all the same. We are all 
one human species, living on the 
planet together. To divide our- 
selves and fight over something 
so insignificant as skin color is 
ridiculous and immature. 

What’s done is done. You 
can’t change the past. And no 
one knows this better than the 
prisoners of San Quentin. Yet 
they are the ones who learned 
from their mistakes, so much so 
that they have completely trans- 
formed themselves as people. 

We are so grateful and hon- 
ored that you have taken the 
steps necessary to be the human 
beings you are meant to be. I 
will accept you as a member or 
society and a guest of my home. 

Thank you and never give up. 

Samuel Sher 


Race Still a Factor in Determining Police Stops 

LAW SCHOOL PROFESSOR DESCRIBES RACIAL UNFAIRNESS IN THE SYSTEM 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

People of color are dispro- 
portionately stopped by police, 
arrested and imprisoned, ac- 
cording to an activist and law 
professor. 

“It is time for every person in- 
terested in justice and safety to 
join in and dismantle this racist 
system,” wrote Bill Quigley, a 
Loyola University law profes- 
sor and associate director of the 
Center for Constitutional Rights, 
on the website CommonDreams. 
org. 

Because of “a domestic war 
against the marginalized,” peo- 
ple of color remain subjected 


to harsher penalties in the U.S. 
criminal courts, Quigley said. 

He cites Professor Dylan Ro- 
driguez’s book, Forced Passag- 
es, which argues the lack of pro- 
ductivity by the marginalized 
jeopardizes the stability of the 
mainstream, which rationalizes 
the need to isolate them from the 
majority. 

“‘These people,’ whether 
they are in Guantanamo or Abu 
Ghraib or U.S. jails and prisons, 
are not productive, are not need- 
ed, are not wanted and not re- 
ally entitled to the same human 
rights as the productive ones,” 
said Quigley. 

The Sentencing Project re- 
ports that although African 


Americans make up 13 percent 
of the U.S. population and 14 
percent of monthly drug users, 
37 percent of people arrested 
for drug offenses are African 
American. 

Further, law enforcement 
records show people of color 
are subjected to stop and frisk 
at alarming rates compared to 
people subjected to the poli- 
cy. 

The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union recently reported 
California African Americans 
are three times more likely 
to be stopped by police than 
whites. In New York City, 80 
percent of the NYPD stops 
were of blacks or Latinos, de- 


spite people of color making up 
only half of the population. 

The US judicial system fares 
no better, the report shows. In 
the federal system, black of- 
fenders receive sentences that 
are 10 percent longer than 
white offenders for the same 
crimes, according to a 2010 
U.S. Sentencing Commis- 
sion report. According to the 
Sentencing Project, African 
American defendants are 21% 
more likely to receive manda- 
tory minimum sentences than 
white defendants, and African 
American drug defendants are 
20% more like to be sentenced 
to prison than white drug de- 
fendants. 


Another disparity uncovered 
in the report “concludes that the 
chance of a black male born in 
2001 of going to jail is 32 per- 
cent or one in three. Latino 
males have a 17 percent chance 
and white males have a six per- 
cent chance.” 

Quigley quotes Professor Mi- 
chelle Alexander, author of The 
New Jim Crow: Mass Incarcera- 
tion in the Age of Colorblind- 
ness, as saying, “nothing short 
of a major social movement can 
dismantle this new caste sys- 
tem.” 

Professor Quigley’s article 
can be found at www.Common- 
Dreams.org. 


Unique Spiritual Center Thriving in San Quentin 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Staff Writer 

On the west side of the San 
Quentin Lower Yard, Native 
Americans gather at their sacred 
sweat lodge to pray, study and 
perform ancient rituals of wor- 
ship and purification. 

Called Shasta Lodge, it is 
the world’s first fireplace sweat 
lodge in a prison, said Hector 
Frank, San Quentin’s Native 
American chaplain. 

LESSONS 

“Basically they learn how to 
pray,” said Frank. “The lessons 
taught here in the sweat lodge 
are about our history, our way, 
our connection to our church.” 

About two dozen Native 
Americans, most of whom are 


from northern Californian 
tribes, gather in the sweat lodge 
to worship and share tribal cul- 
ture, learning Native American 
language and ancient tradi- 
tions like ceremonial song and 
dance. 

It is a re-birth, Frank ex- 
plained. When the men come 
into the sweat ceremony, they 
let go of everything, and when 
they go out, they are thoroughly 
cleansed. 

“Just entering into this at- 
mosphere is special, because 
we are entering inside Mother 
Earth’s womb.” Frank said. 

“It’s like a purification cer- 
emony,” said Frank Whipple, 
of the Wylacki Tribe in Covelo, 
Calif. “We’re sweating out the 
negative energy and putting 
positive energy back in.” 


Robin Guillen, of the Com- 
manche Chippewa tribe, who 
has been incarcerated for nearly 
40 years, recalled his first sweat 
ceremony. 

SPIRITUALITY 

“I was 12 years old when my 
parents took me to my first cer- 
emony,” Guillen said. “I learned 
that for guidance, this is how 
we as native people connect 
spiritually with the creator.” 

Guillen said the sweat lodge 
can bring a person balance — 
emotionally, physically and 
spiritually. 

“It’s my center,” said Guil- 
len. “I would not have been able 
to receive the guidance to ac- 
complish what I have, if I had 
not remained true to the sweat 
lodge.” 


The history of San Quentin’s 
sweat lodge is intertwined with 
that of another famous prison. 

In 1976 Frank and several 
other spiritual and civil rights 
activist embarked on a trek 
from Alcatraz Prison to Wash- 
ington, D.C. to advocate for the 
religious rights of prisoners. 

“It was called ‘The Longest 
Walk,” Frank said. “All the be- 
lievers were there (including) 
Buddhists from China and Ja- 
pan, along with several priests 
from other congregations and 
churches.” 

At the culmination of the 
walk, and with the approval 
of the United Nations, the 
Freedom of Religion Act was 
signed by then-President Jim- 
my Carter, who has Cherokee 
Indian ancestors, says Frank. 


Today this law is known as 
the Religious Land Use and 
Institutionalized Persons Act, 
which protects institutional- 
ized people from discrimina- 
tion based on their religious 
beliefs. 

PRISONS 

As an Indian priest, Frank 
has guided Native Americans 
at other prisons such as Folsom, 
Chino, Nevada State Prison, Ar- 
izona State Prison, and Pleasant 
Valley. He also helped put the 
lodge up in Chowchilla and Val- 
ley State Prison for Women. 

“I’m 61, and I’ve been com- 
ing into the prisons for over 40 
years,” said Frank. “Forty years 
ago I made a commitment as a 
Sun Dancer to come in here and 
help the Indian people.” 
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Wedding Bells Rang in San Quentin 


Three San Quentin prison- 
ers were married in the Visit- 
ing Room last month. Here are 
some of their comments. 

George and Robyn Yacomb: 
“We wanted to bond our love as 
soon as possible,” said Robyn. 
“It’s the best Christmas pres- 
ent ever.” She said she believes 
George will be released soon 
and the couple plans to have 
another wedding once he’s re- 
leased. 


“ Being with her is 
like breathing ” 


Brandon and Amanda Daw- 
son: They wanted to marry ear- 
lier in the year, but the prison 
was not able to make arrange- 



Newlyweds 
Roy and Kecia Willis 


ments. It worked out “great,” 
said Amanda. Even though 
they didn’t plan a Christmas 
wedding, Brandon said, “It just 
feels so natural. Being with her 
is like breathing; it’s the right 
thing to do.” 




Newlyweds 

Adrian “Redd” and Robin 
Casey 


Roy and Kecia Willis: Roy 
has known Kecia’s family for 
years. “Our families are con- 
nected and had been seeing 
each other for a long time,” said 
Kecia. One day I came along 
while they were visiting “and 
the spark I got from Kecia was 
irresistible,” Roy said. “I’m the 
happiest guy in the world to- 
day.” 


“I’m the happiest 
guy in the world ” 


In an earlier Visiting Room 
ceremony, Adrian “Redd” 
Casey and Robin were also 
married. 

“You bring me joy”, Robin 
told her husband. 


Prisoners Find Self-Help Programs Out of Reach 


Continued from Page 1 

program because there are 
such long waiting lists.” 

Program shortages at San 
Quentin, known as a “program- 
ming prison” for its long list of 
rehabilitation programs, are one 
of the unintended consequences 
of realignment. 



Photo by Lt. S. Robinson 


Hitland Ministries 2011 

In October 2011, California 
began keeping low-level of- 
fenders to county jail instead of 
sending them to state prison in 
Gov. Jerry Brown’s effort to re- 
duce prison overcrowding. The 
state’s bloated prison population 
has dropped by about 27,000 
prisoners, from more than 200 
percent capacity to around 145 
percent. 

One goal of realignment is 
to improve rehabilitation pro- 
grams for “hard-core prison- 
ers” who remain in state pris- 
ons, according to Your Call, a 
KALW radio show. But at some 
prisons, including San Quentin, 


the policy has had the opposite 
effect, say some prisoners. 

San Quentin’s population fell 
from 4,652 before realignment to 
3,939 in January 2013. The drop 
is due to the significant reduc- 
tion of the number of prisoners 
in the Reception Center, who do 
not compete for general popula- 
tion programming. The general 
population, however, has dou- 
bled, significantly increasing the 
number applying for rehabilita- 
tive, educational, and vocational 
programs. 

San Quentin now houses 
many more prisoners serving 
life sentences than it did before 
realignment. Lifers are expected 
to participate in vocational, aca- 
demic, and self-help programs 
to qualify for a release date. 
Many of the newly arrived lifers 
are frustrated by the unavail- 
ability of rehabilitation program 
openings, saying the prisons 
they came from they had work 
assignments that kept them busy 
and provided them with training, 
crucial for parole suitability and 
for finding a job once released 
from prison. 

WAITING LISTS 

Waiting lists for self-help pro- 
grams that Higginbotham had 
hoped to join have ballooned 
since realignment took effect. 
The Prison University Project 
had no waiting list before re- 


alignment except for its college 
preparatory math class, which 
was about a one-semester wait. 
Now there is a waiting list of 18 
months to two years to start any 
PUP class. 

Another program affected by 
realignment is Non-Violent Com- 
munications. NVC has a waiting 
list of more than 200 inmates, 
and can only accommodate 30 
participants per class. With only 
three new classes taking place 
per year, this means a new arriv- 
al who signs up for NVC today 
can expect to wait more than two 
years. 

The Victim Offender Educa- 
tion Group, a self-help group that 
helps inmates become account- 
able for their actions through the 
restorative justice model, seeks 
to bring healing to the victim and 
the offender. Before realignment, 
the wait for VOEG was between 
one and a half years to two years. 
Now the waiting list is five years 
long, according to VOEG Stew- 
ard Richard Lindsey. 

VOEG program director Ro- 
chelle Edwards said she is taking 
steps to cope with long waiting 
lists. In 2012, VOEG expanded 
from two groups to eight inside 
San Quentin. Currently Edwards 
said the program is seeking solu- 
tions such as holding intensive 
one-day workshops for all in- 
mates on the waiting lists. She 
said the real limitation to expand- 


ing the program is available pro- 
gramming space. 

Marty Spears arrived at San 
Quentin in October from Cali- 
fornia Men’s Colony, where he 
was employed as a leadman in 
the Prison Industry Authority 
print plant. San Quentin’s print 
plant closed three years ago due 
to budget cuts. San Quentin’s 
PI A has seen a reduction in work 
force since realignment. 

“I went from being in charge 
of millions of dollars of equip- 
ment to not being able to pick up 
paper on the yard,” said Spears, 
“and facing two-year waiting 
lists for almost every self-help 
program at San Quentin.” 


Gary Gilbert was recently 
transferred to San Quentin from 
California Men’s Colony. “I 
have not even gone to my initial 
classification committee that is 
supposed to take place within 
two weeks of arrival,” Gilbert 
said. He cannot receive a work 
or education assignment without 
being classified. 

Even if Gilbert was classi- 
fied, the chances that he would 
receive a work or education as- 
signment right away are slim. 

San Quentin has only one vo- 
cational program for 2,357 main- 
line inmates, after losing the 
Sheet Metal program at the end 
of December with the retirement 
of instructor Keith Baughn, and 
the previous closure of the land- 
scaping and printing programs. 


The Machine Shop has only 27 
jobs, and demand is high for 
those assignments. 

In the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion’s plan, “The Future of Cali- 
fornia Corrections,” San Quen- 
tin is projected to have four 
additional vocational programs 
up and running by June 2013, 
with six more to be added the 
following year. 

The San Quentin plan relies 
heavily on education programs 
to keep prisoners busy. San 
Quentin has increased the num- 
ber of Voluntary Education Pro- 
grams in recent months, from 
zero classes before realignment 


to six classes in January. The 
number of GED teachers has 
also increased from one to two. 

VEP is scheduled to replace 
programs that were cut in the 
2010 budget, such as Adult Ba- 
sic Education and English as 
a Second Language. However, 
unlike ABE and ESL, VEP does 
not have a curriculum and is not 
a work assignment. 

Many hoped realignment 
would improve the lives of Cali- 
fornia prisoners. But for the lif- 
ers now arriving at San Quen- 
tin, the policy has resulted in 
frustration — with troublesome 
implications for their chances of 
getting out. 

“My expectations were high,” 
said Spears. “When I got here, I 
was completely let down.” 
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SQUIRES members with youth from L.A. during a recent visit in June 2012 
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Breast Cancer fund raising event 2012 
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Shared S.Q. Christmas 
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Smiles were infectious and found on everyone present during the holidays 


Kids 

Ten days before Christmas, 
San Quentin News went to the 
visiting room where prisoners’ 
children received gifts collected 
by the Vietnam Veteran’s Group 
of San Quentin. The SQN asked 
visitors about the impact visits 
have on their lives. For more 
quotes, go to www.facebook. 
com/sanauentinnews: 

Pam Schuhmacher: I’ve (vis- 
ited my brother) every year for 
the past 12 years he’s spent in 
prison for Christmas. I try not to 
leave him alone for the holidays. 
My Christmas wish is for my 
brother to get out of here. 

Gloria McPeters: I love be- 
ing here with my son. I’m go- 
ing to be here every Christmas, 
and every birthday for my son. 
My Christmas wish is for him 
to come home and the world to 
stop all of this violence, corrup- 
tion and poverty. 

Theresa Allen: I think the 
kids need more than just one 
day to visit with their fathers in 
prison. 

Denise Abbott: Fortunately, 
I get to visit a lot. The reason I 
visit so much is the reception I 
receive from the staff. They are 


so friendly and warm. I visited 
Joe at Solano State Prison. It was 
a much different experience. The 
staff there was very impersonal. 
The San Quentin staff promotes 
visitation. 

Sarah Dias: I drove (a long 
way to see) Chris. It’s enlighten- 
ing to see the people who come 
here and visit their loved ones. 
It is crowded, but that means 
people are loved, wanted and 
needed. The toy drive is good, 
because a lot of families can’t 
afford it. 
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A welcome surprise 

Chris Deragon: It keeps me 
grounded to have (my wife) 
around. It gives me a sense of 
reality - that I can have a future 
beyond these walls. It’s hope. 


The quickest thing we lose is 
hope. Yet to have this gives me 
hope that I can have a future 
with her. 

Penny LaFerme: It’s a joy to 
be able to see my nephew today. 
It’s special. His brother Dan is 
visiting from out of town. San 


Quentin can be intimidating to 
some people, but I rush to get 
here to be with my nephew, who 
I love. 


“Just seeing a child’s 
face light up when 
they get a gift is 

great” 

Tierra Gaines: It’s good to- 
day. I’d rather have my husband 
home. I don’t like coming here, 
but I’m happy when I see him. 

Vickisha Gaines: There’s no 
place I’d like to be than by my 
husband’s side. I feel thankful I 
can at least see him. There are so 
many people who no longer have 
their loved ones. 

Mrs. Polley: It’s always a 
blessing to be together with 
someone you love, no matter 
what season. It’s been 20 years. 
I learn something new from my 
husband every time I come here. 
The love is still there. 

Ernestine Lennear: It’s hard 
not having my son home for any 
occasion, but it’s harder for his 
kids. The best gift would be to 
have him walk through the front 
door and say Merry Christmas. 


Donna Paciocco: Here at 
San Quentin, it’s a good experi- 
ence. We have good officers like 
Tynes and Lt. Evans. He’s here 
on this day to make sure the kids 
get Christmas gifts. 

Trecee Paciocco: It feels 
good to visit my uncle. I think 
it’s really nice that the lieutenant 
is helping out with the gifts. It’s 
special. 

Jazmean Martin: I love com- 
ing here to see my uncle. It’s im- 
portant to me. I can’t wait ‘til he 
comes home. 

Maverick Harrison: The fact 
that I have someone come in 
here to visit me gives me some- 
thing to fight for. It makes me 
feel human and alive. 

LeMar Harrison Jr.: It feels 
a little bit better because I’m 
closer to my family. It’s great to 
see my father and I get presents. 

Catherine Harrison: You 
have to work with what you have. 
Unfortunately, this is the situa- 
tion we have to deal with. Even 
though this is not the Christmas 
we want, we are together. That’s 
what matters. 

Dennis Pratt: My wife (Bar- 
bara) gives me a lot of love and 
joy. 

D’andra Esparza: It’s really 
fun coming here. I get to spend 
time with my uncle. I love the 
presents. It’s really sweet, their 
giving presents to the kids. 

Livia Esparza: I just want my 
uncle to come home for Christ- 
mas. 

Sonja Hill: It’s a good feel- 
ing to come in here and share 
the holidays with my husband. 
I get inspired by the guys who 
aren’t able to be with their chil- 
dren on Christmas, but through 
the gift exchange they still have 
that bond. 

Darnell Hill: It does matter 
who gives the gifts. A gift from 
dad is an intimate opportunity 
to connect with children emo- 
tionally and psychologically. 

Carmen Garcia: I only get to 
see my dad twice a month. It just 
makes me happy to see him. 

Monica Garcia: I take him 
with me in my heart when I have 
to leave, as I have done for the 
past 23 years. He’s the love of 


my life. I look forward to the 
next weekend, the next week- 
end, and the next. 

Amy Smith: It’s amazing, 
hard, sad, and wonderful. I try 
to enjoy every moment in here. 
I look forward to the next one. 
I try to stay in the moment. The 
person I visit grounds me. 

Adam Garcia: I think it’s nice 
that we can come in here and see 
our father, so he’s not alone on 
Christmas. I was four when I 
learned my dad was in prison. 
Every wish I’ve ever had is for 
him to come home. 

San Quentin’s Lt. Evans: 
This is my fifth year with VVG- 
SQ toy give-away. What these 
guys do benefits the community. 
It makes me feel good that I’m 
not only helping the inmate, but 
we’re helping the family of the 
inmates too. I believe the staff 
feels this way too. 


“I think it’s nice 
that we can come 
in here and see our 

father” 


Joe Petitti: I’ve been with the 
VVGSQ for eight years. I’m a 
retired correctional officer and I 
worked with the department for 
25 years. I get a charge out what 
these guys do for the kids. It’s 
something they don’t get to do 


Joy 

all the time. I’m really happy to 
be a part of it. 

Barry Spillman: Petitti is our 
biggest supporter. We just hope 
the administration continues to 
see what we’re doing. It should 
be known that 95 percent of the 
Toys for Tots came from the U.S. 
Marine Corps in San Mateo. 

Stan Baer: I’m a veteran. I 
love being in the VVGSQ and 
being a part of the toy drive. We 
had help from Ern Morgan at 
Alliance for Change. Ern actu- 
ally brought the toys here. Char- 
lie Spence’s mom donated funds 
for the truck that brought the 
toys here. 

Greg Sanders: As a member 
of VVGSQ, and the toy drive , 
it’s an honor and a privilege to 
give back to society and make 
amends. It’s a form of contrition 
we failed to exhibit prior to our 
incarceration. 


Lawson Beavers: I’ve been 
a member of VVGSQ for two 
and half years. It’s an awesome 
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One of Santa’s elves 


feeling to see the expression the 
kid’s faces. It’s very satisfying 
to see that. 

Gary Cooper: I served in 
the 3 rd Battalion, 9 th Marines. 
I’ve been with the VVGSQ for 
almost a year. There’s no pro- 
gram like this at other prisons. 
Just seeing a child’s face light 
up when they get a gift is great. 
We had a lady tell us that for one 
child, this will probably be the 
only Christmas gift he gets. 

From John Parratt to Shay- 
lin: You are a lady with pure in- 
tegrity. Thank you for bringing 
peace to my heart. May 2013 be 
our year. Love - Yah Ya. 
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Santa’s helpers were represented by the VVGSQ 



Look at what Santa brought for us! 
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Liberal Pot Statutes Draw Attention 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Laws criminalizing marijuana 
possession have been softening 
across the nation, and the data 
on the consequences are starting 
to come in. 

In 2010, then-California Gov. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger signed 
legislation downgrading simple 
marijuana possession from a 
criminal offense to an infrac- 
tion. The law resulted in arrests 
for marijuana possession drop- 
ping 86 percent, from 54,000 in 
2010 to 7,800 in 2011, the Crimi- 
nal Justice Statistics Center re- 
ported. 

OTHER DRUGS 

Arrests for other drugs, such 
as heroin, cocaine, and un-pre- 
scribed pills, declined by 23 per- 
cent among youths in 2011 from 
2010, a rate falling four times 
faster than for adults (down six 
percent), the report said. 


Whites were the only racial 
group to show an increased rate 
of drug arrests. African Ameri- 
cans were still twice as likely to 
be arrested for drugs (including 
2.6 times more likely for mari- 
juana possession) than whites. 
The report notes whites are now 
the second-most drug-arrest- 
prone race, with levels higher 
than for Latinos and Asians. 

IMPACT ON CRIME 

Marijuana reform does not 
appear to have affected other 
crimes, the report concluded. 

More than three-fourths of 
California’s dwindling marijua- 
na possession arrests are now 
under the age of 18, up from 
one-third in 2010, the report 
said. 

Last November, Washington 
state and Colorado also dramat- 
ically changed their marijuana 
laws, legalizing possession of 
the drug for people aged 21 and 
over. 


The states expect to reap some 
$600 million annually in mari- 
juana tax revenues for schools, 
roads and other projects, report- 
ed Rolling Stone. 

“This is the beginning of the 
end of prohibition,” said Nor- 
man Stamper, a former Seattle 
police chief who campaigned for 
legalization. 


“ This is the begin- 
ning of the end 
of prohibition” 


Ethan Nadelmann, executive 
director of the Drug Alliance, 
called the Washington and Col- 
orado initiatives passage “a wa- 
tershed moment.” 

“People are standing up and 
saying that the drug war has 
gone too far,” he said. 

In Seattle, the mayor, city at- 
torney and every member of 


the City Council supported the 
initiative to legalize marijuana 
use. 

But according to Mike Males 
of the Center on Juvenile and 
Criminal Justice, California’s 
downgrading of marijuana 
possession to an infraction “is 
likely to prove much more ef- 
fective in reducing simple mar- 
ijuana arrests than Washing- 
ton’s and Oregon’s marijuana 
legalization initiatives passed 
this year.” 

Because those under 21 will 
continue to be arrested for 
marijuana possession, arrests in 
those states will fall by less than 
50 percent, Males notes. 

FEDERAL OPPOSITION 

Further, despite the voters’ 
decisions, the Obama admin- 
istration has shown no sign of 
backing down on its full-scale 
assault on pot growers and dis- 
tributors, reported Rolling Stone 
magazine. 


President Obama pledged to 
go easy on medical marijuana, 
now legal in 18 states. 

However, Rolling Stone said 
the Obama administration 
launched more raids on state- 
sanctioned pot dispensaries dur- 
ing than did former President 
George W. Bush. The federal 
government “has threatened to 
prosecute state officials who 
oversee medical marijuana as if 
they are drug lords,” the maga- 
zine said. 

FEDERAL DEA 

“Enforcement of the Con- 
trolled Substances Act remains 
unchanged,” the federal Drug 
Enforcement Agency announced 
in November. 

At a congressional hearing, 
DEA chief Michele Leonhart, a 
Bush appointee, refused to con- 
cede any distinction between the 
heroin and pot, reported Roll- 
ing Stone. “All illegal drugs are 
bad,” he said. 


Report: CDCR Complaint Process 
Leaves Some Prisoners in the Dark 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California has overhauled its 
handling of prisoner appeals 
in response to numerous com- 
plaints, but key problems remain 
unaddressed, according to a re- 
port by the Office of the Inspec- 
tor General. 

In a letter to then-CDCR Sec- 
retary Matthew Cate, the IG 
said the appeals process lacks an 
“accountable means of verifying 
that appeals are made.” 

The September 2011 report 
also said prison appeals coordi- 
nators “do not provide inmates 
with information necessary to 
resubmit a rejected appeal.” 
Also, “rapid implementation 
of the revised appeal process 
caused confusion,” the IG con- 
cluded. 

The report also found that in- 
mates do not trust correctional 


employees to appropriately safe- 
guard their appeals. 

One recommendation made 
by the IG is for the CDCR to cre- 
ate a direct method for appeals 
staff to collect inmate appeals, 
instead of correctional staff. San 
Quentin prison has responded 
by placing green inmate appeals 
box throughout the prison. Only 
appeals staff are able to unlock 
these boxes to retrieve inmate 
appeals. 

The CDCR enacted emergen- 
cy regulations in January 2011 
to overhaul its appeal process, 
after the IG reported receiving 
156 complaints in 2010 concern- 
ing “allegedly lost, stolen, mis- 
placed, or unanswered appeals.” 

That year, 148,896 appeals 
were submitted in California 
prisons, 75,146 of which were ac- 
cepted and 73,750 of which were 
rejected, according to the IG. 
The volume was “at levels that 


could at any time overwhelm a 
system increasingly constrained 
by fiscal and resource limita- 
tions,” said the CDCR in its 
Initial Statement of Reasons for 
enacting emergency regulations 
to streamline the process. 

The Sacramento Bee reported 
in August 2010 that Gene Cer- 
vantes, a former prison official 
who left corrections in 2007, said 
there is “a pattern of abuse by 
inmates and a pattern of abuse 
by staff.” Cervantes blamed it, 
in part, on lax staff training. 

Cervantes said, “Some in- 
mates make a practice of trying 
to bury officials in appeals,” re- 
ported the Bee, adding, “If both 
sides abuse the system, the party 
with the power tends to win.” 

The report, CDCR’S Revised 
Inmate Appeals Process Leaves 
Key Problems Unaddressed, can 
be found at: www.oig.ca.gov . 


CDCR Institutions Population 

Court mandated population cap x 1 1 0.000 
Source CDCR 



Wellness Corner 

By Kris Himmelberger 
Staff Writer 

Depression affects millions of people each year, but hits prison 
inmates especially hard during the holidays, says Dr. Ruth Ber- 
trand, a San Quentin psychologist. 

Depression is also described as feeling down or blue for a pro- 
longed period of time. A Non-Violent Communication facilitator 
who goes by the name of Renee said the blues occur “when needs 
are not being met.” 

One of the needs that often go unmet is connectedness. As people 
are decorating their homes, shopping for presents, and gathering 
with family and friends, fond memorize arise. It’s like “the whole 
world is happy, but you,” says Renee. 

Unable to reconnect, thoughts are intensified and the blues set 
in. If we continually dwell on the inability to reconnect, a change 
in the brain’s chemistry occurs, Renee said. This change is referred 
to as depression. 

Depression can be triggered by a multitude of things, she said. 
It could be a death in the family, loss of a child, divorce, or any 
number of things. General expectations that go with the Christmas 
season often trigger symptoms, including: 

• Apathy, lack of interest in seasonal activities. 

• Low energy and avoidance of exercise and physical activity 

• Feeling alone and the sense that “everyone else is enjoying the 
season but me.” 

• Difficulty sleeping or wanting to sleep all the time, decreased 
appetite. 

• Intensified feelings of loss for those who have died or are absent 
form one’s life, separation from family. 

• Anger and agitation about not being able to celebrate in the way 
one imagines others are doing.. 

• Excessive rumination about memories and events, both good 
and bad, from an earlier time. 

• Difficulty with anniversaries that occur during the holidays 
such as birthdays, losses, dates related to one’s crime, arrest, and 
coming to prison. 

• Decreased sense of meaning and value in everyday life which 
may result in impulsive or rash behavior. 

• In the most severe instances, people may develop thoughts of 
suicide. 

Whether you are incarcerated or not, if you are alone during the 
holidays and feel you are coming down with the holiday blues or 
depression there are several things you can do, suggests Dr. Ber- 
trand. 

Focus on what you can do to honor the season in our own per- 
sonal way, she said: a gift can be kindness, a conversation, or time 
spent with someone. Things that come from within are often more 
valuable than any item from a store. 

Bertrand also recommended avoiding spending too much time 
in your cell, as activity and exercise are important to one’s mental 
well-being. 

You can reach out to a friend, relative, or professional. Asking 
for help is not a sign of weakness; it’s a sign of strength. 
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Phone Monopolies Score Profits 

SELECT CORPORATIONS CHARGE PRISONERS INFLATED RATES TO CALL HOME 


By Kevin Sawyer 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A new report details how sev- 
eral corporations are driving 
prices up and increasing their 
profits, while monopolizing the 
state prison telephone industry. 

Global Tel*Link (GTL), Secu- 
rus Technologies, and Century 
Link have exclusive control over 
prison phone service in states 
where 90 percent of incarcerated 
people live. 

Of the three prison phone ser- 
vice providers, GTL is the larg- 
est, holding contracts in 27 state 
correctional departments, ac- 
cording to the report. 

“Prison phone companies 
are awarded these monopolies 
through bidding processes,” said 


Drew Kukorowski of Prison 
Policy Initiative. 

According to the report, con- 
sumers have no input in the bid- 
ding process, making the prison 
telephone market “susceptible to 
prices that are well-above ordi- 
nary rates for non-incarcerated 
persons.” 

KICKBACKS 

Every state, except eight, have 
contracts that are written to in- 
clude a promise to pay “com- 
missions” to states, which in ef- 
fect are kickbacks. States either 
receive an up-front payment, 
a percentage of the revenue, or 
some combination from each. 

“The prison telephone market 
is structured to be exploitative 
because it grants monopolies,” 


the report said, adding, “these 
state-sanctioned monopolies 
prey upon people who are least 
able to select alternative meth- 
ods of communication.” 

Prison phone companies, and 
prisons, justify over-pricing, 
contending that high phone 
rates are necessary due to the 
costs involved to provide secu- 
rity for the telephone service, 
like call monitoring, the report 
said. 

“Correctional departments 
argue that revenue from kick- 
backs provides for prison ame- 
nities that would otherwise go 
unfunded by state legislatures,” 
the report said. 

According to the report, 
“TIME Magazine (May 26, 
2009) notes that the ‘notori- 


ously expensive’ cost of using 
prison telephones contributes 
to the demand for [contraband] 
cell phones in prison.” 

A Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigations (FBI) bulletin said 
correctional administrators are 
concerned over reduced revenue 
from prison-approved phones, 
due in large part to contraband 
cell phones, said the report. 

REGULATION 

According to the report, the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission is looking into the pos- 
sibility of regulation that would 
place a price cap on long-dis- 
tance prison phone rates. 

“Such regulation, when con- 
sidered against the backdrop 
of the corporate monopoliza- 


tion of the prison telephone 
market, would both reduce the 
price-gouging that incarcerated 
persons’ families suffer and si- 
multaneously contribute to the 
social good by reducing recidi- 
vism,” the report said. 

The federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons has said that, “telephone 
privileges are a supplemental 
means of maintaining commu- 
nity and family ties that will 
contribute to an inmate’s per- 
sonal development,” according 
to the report. 

The report, however, said 
that with the corporate consoli- 
dation of prison phone service 
providers, “state-granted mo- 
nopolies and inelastic demand 
for prison telephone service has 
led to exorbitant rates.” 


Federal Prison Population Sees 10-Fold Jump in Numbers 


By San Quentin News Staff 

Since 1980, there has been 
an almost tenfold increase in 
the federal prison population. 
The current population is about 
218,000 offenders and growth is 
expected to continue, according 
to a new report. 

In 2011, the population grew 
by 7,541. By the end of 2013, 
there will be about 11,500 addi- 
tional offenders in federal pris- 
ons, according to a new report 


by the Urban Institute’s Justice 
Policy Center. 

Overcrowding, sentencing 
disparities, cost-effectiveness 
are of particular concern in 
operating the federal prison 
system, the report finds. 

The 2013 fiscal year budget 
allocates $6.9 billion for the 
federal prison system — $278 
million more than 2012 and 
more than 25 percent of the 
budget for the Department 
of Justice. The report said if 


present trends continue, the 
BOP will consume 30 percent 
of the DOJ budget by 2020. 

“In these fiscally lean 
times, funding the expanding 
[Board of Prisons] population 
crowds out other priorities,” 
the report said. 

The report found that the 
primary drivers for the in- 
mate population are “front- 
end decisions about who goes 
to prison and for how long.” 
From 2000 to 2010, the num- 


ber of sentenced offenders in- 
creased by about 40 percent, 
primarily from immigration 
charges. 

More than half of the popu- 
lation is drug offenders, and 
15 percent are people who 
violated probation or parole. 

The report makes several 
recommendations for slowing 
population growth, including re- 
ducing the length of sentences, 
particularly for drug offenders, 
and improving community cor- 


rections to reduce recidivism 
and parole and probation viola- 
tions 

In the federal prison system, 
a minimum- security prisoner 
costs about $21,000 annually 
to incarcerate. Low-security 
offenders cost $25,378 each; 
medium-security $26,247; and 
high-security $33,930. In com- 
parison, each Californian pris- 
oner costs more than $50,000 
per year, costing the state $8.6 
billion per year. 


Poll Finds Americans 
Favor Life Imprisonment 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

A slim majority of Ameri- 
cans favor life in prison over the 
death penalty for murders, a re- 
cent poll disclosed. The margin 
was 50 to 48 percent. 

Even though the number 
of states carrying out capital 
punishment has decreased, the 
number of executions in the 
country remains constant, a re- 
port shows. 

“Capital punishment has be- 
come marginalized and mean- 
ingless in most of the country,” 
said Richard Dieter, executive 
director of Death Penalty Infor- 
mation Center and author of a 
report that predicts more efforts 
will be made to eliminate capi- 
tal punishment in the future. 

Only nine states carried out 
executions in 2012, putting 43 
men to death with lethal injec- 
tion. Texas led the nation with 
15 executions; Arizona, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi and Texas 
accounted for three-fourths of 
men put to death in 2012. 

According to Dieter’s report, 
“fewer states have the death 
penalty, fewer carried out ex- 
ecutions, and death sentences 
and executions were clustered 


in a small number of states. It is 
very likely that more states will 
take up the question of death 
penalty repeal in the years 
ahead.” 

Polling researchers believe 
that many Americans want to 
abolish the death penalty. But 
CCN polling director Keating 
Holland said his analysis shows 
“a difference between thinking 
the government should have the 
death penalty as an option and 
actually wanting to see it ap- 
plied.” 

Southern states such as Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia tradition- 
ally support the death penalty. 
No one was executed in any of 
those states in 2012. 

Bill Mears of CNN reported 
that there is a “growing number 
who believe that at least one 
person in the past five years has 
been executed for a crime that 
he or she did not commit.” 

California voters decided to 
keep the death penalty in No- 
vember. However, Dieter pre- 
dicts a “fresh effort on the death 
penalty” will be forthcoming. It 
is more likely that states will 
make an effort to repeal it in the 
future. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Tolstoy’s Insight Into Death and Dying 

LOOKING INTO A MAN’S INNERMOST THOUGHTS 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Condemned people, lifers, 
and those with long prison sen- 
tences can easily relate to the 
protracted demise of the main 
character in Leo Tolstoy’s The 
Death of Ivan Ilyich. 

Ivan Ilyich’s death from a 
seemingly insignificant fall 
was neither sudden nor believ- 
able to him, his friends or fam- 
ily. 

The months it took him to ac- 
cept he was dying created the 
tension in this novel. Tolstoy 
“took a man to the brink of hav- 
ing to leave the world much as 
he had entered it, kicking and 
screaming,” through Ivan Ily- 
ich’s anxiety-filled downfall, 
as he couldn’t evade death. 

PRISON TERMS 

Similarities are drawn to the 
men and women confined to 
prison cells who don’t accept 
that they will have to serve 
extremely long prison terms 
and will possibly die in prison. 
These lifers fight tooth and 


nail, looking for some type of 
loophole that will negate what 
their trial has determined - 
guilty, sentenced to life. For 
all intended purposes, the life 
they knew is over. 

FAMILY 

The characters Tolstoy cre- 
ates in Ivan Ilyich’s wife, chil- 
dren and friends don’t seriously 
consider his illness, and begin 
to dismiss his complaining and 
feelings about his injury. The 
family eventually laments the 
loss of Ivan for selfish and ma- 
terialistic reasons. However, he 
is not truly mourned until he’s 
dead. 

Prisoners who serve long sen- 
tences have an expression: “out 
of sight, out of mind.” It means 
many families of lifers give up 
on connecting with them after 
decades of imprisonment. For 
the lifer, this feels like death. 

The truth in Tolstoy’s novel is 
that Ivan Ilyich “saw that no one 
pitied him because no one even 
cared to understand his situa- 
tion.” Confined men and women 
also are largely seen through the 


misunderstood eyes of the pub- 
lic, so empathy or sympathy is 
not expected. 

“One of Tolstoy’s themes is 
about the inability of the dying 
to communicate and of the sick 
to remain inside the old circle 
of relationships,” writes Ronald 
Blythe in his introduction to the 
novel. 

Ivan Ilyich could not under- 
stand how death could creep on 
him. At first, he dismissed the 
thought of dying as “false, un- 
sound, and morbid.” He tried 
“to force it out of his mind with 
other thoughts that were sound 
and healthy,” Tolstoy writes. 

DEATH ROW 

Similarly, many people liv- 
ing on Death Row do not want 
to accept their destinies. Some 
even fabricate fantastic stories 
in order to stay alive within 
themselves. 

At the moment Ivan Ilyich ac- 
cepts his impending death, he 
learns much about himself, his 
family, and his friends — as do 
prisoners serving long sentenc- 
es, once they accept their fates. 
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Health & Fitness 

Dr. Elena Tootell 

San Quentin Chief Medical Officer 

Influenza (“the flu”) has recently arrived in Marin County, and it’s occurring in congregate liv- 
ing settings and in other places where people live in close quarters. 

What is influenza? 

It’s a virus that causes respiratory symptoms such as a fever, headaches, chills, body aches, 
runny nose, and sometimes a sore throat and or coughing. It is different from a regular cold, which 
usually only lasts a couple of days and presents mild symptoms. Influenza causes a fever and 
people feel very sick and are often confined to their beds. 

How is influenza transmitted? 

If someone infected with the flu coughs or sneezes, the virus will become airborne and a non- 
immunized person who inhales the infectious air can become sick. They don’t have to be near the 
person who coughed or sneezed: If somebody with the flu coughs or sneezes on one of the rails in 
the blocks, and another person touches it and then touches his own mouths or eyes, he can get the 
flu from the other person. 

Who is susceptible to the flu? 

Almost half of the inmates at San Quentin have not been immunized and can get the flu. This 
year’s vaccine is particularly effective at preventing the current season’s flu. 

Who is at risk of death? 

Certain people are at higher risk of death than others, such as people with asthma, the elderly, and 
people with cancer, diabetes, heart disease, and HIV. Every year thousands of people in the U.S. die 
from the flu. Although the disease is highly preventable by vaccination, it is one of the top 10 causes 
of death in the U.S. If inmates, visitors or staff get sick, they can transmit it to babies, who are not 
immune and could die. Pregnant women are also at risk of death if they get the flu. 

How will it arrive at San Quentin? 

Through reception center inmates, staff, visitors and volunteers. The flu has an incubation period 
of one to four days; the average is two days. 

People who care about the health of the inmates will get vaccinated. 

What are the common side effects of the vaccine? 

The most common side effect is a sore arm and maybe a low fever or achiness. This is not the 
flu; it’s your immune system doing what it was designed to do. For one or two days you might be 
feeling a little under the weather, which is far better than getting the flu and being bed-ridden for 
two weeks. 

What are the chief concerns about the flu vaccine? 

The most frequent concerns are that the vaccine will make people sick or give them the flu. How- 
ever, this is not true. Occasionally, people get the flu after they get the vaccine, but this is likely 
because that person was exposed to the flu after they were vaccinated but before the vaccine took 
effect (it takes about two weeks after vaccination for the body to build up sufficient antibodies). 
Another possibility is they were exposed to a non-flu virus or a different strain of the flu: The vac- 
cine protects against the three most serious strains of the flu, but not all, and it’s not 100 percent 
effective. However, the vaccine will prevent serious illness and hospitalization. 

-Nurse Allyson Tabor contributed to this article- 


Health Professionals Provide Valuable 
Instruction During Two-Day Workshop 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The San Quentin peer-educa- 
tion group Centerforce received 
support from two Bay Area ex- 
perts in providing more health- 
related help to prisoners. 

Sandra Herrera and Linda Do- 
bra visited Centerforce for two 
days to participate in a bilingual 
hepatitis workshop and to learn 
more about the Peer Health Edu- 
cation Program at San Quentin. 

“The classes given by Cen- 
terforce here at San Quentin are 
excellent,” said Herrera. “I am 
very impressed with the pro- 
gram offered to the men.” 

Herrera works with the HIV 
Prevention Program in Marin 
County’s Health and Human 
Services Department. She start- 


ed in the field with the Napa Val- 
ley AIDS project, training youth 
to help their peers. She also 
worked for the Napa Emergency 
Women’s Services as a domestic 
violence counselor. 

Herrera works alongside Do- 
bra as an HIV and Hepatitis C 
counselor and Spanish interpret- 
er at the STD clinic for M.A.I. 
(Minority AIDS Initiative) and 
for M.A.P. (Marin AIDS Proj- 
ect). 

OTHER LOCATIONS 

The Centerforce Peer Health 
Education program at San Quen- 
tin is also offered at the Central 
California Women’s Facility and 
at Valley State Prison. Trained 
peer health educators serving 
time at these institutions work 
to raise awareness, provide edu- 


cation, and serve as a resource 
for other incarcerated people on 
health issues such as hepatitis, 
HIV/AIDS, sexually transmit- 
ted infections, tuberculosis, sub- 
stance abuse, and child support. 

Centerforce has been provid- 
ing peer health education at San 
Quentin for more than 20 years, 
said Dr. Julie Lifshay, manager 
for Centerforce Health & Spe- 
cial Projects. “Our aim is to 
provide factual information im- 
portant for people who live here 
and their families. Centerforce 
supports other organizations to 
do the same work in the incar- 
cerated settings in which they 
work. We provide trainings and 
materials to other organizations 
so that as many people and com- 
munities can benefit from these 
programs as possible.” 


Nebraska’s Prison Population on the Rise 


Due to a growing number of 
prisoners, Nebraska is propos- 
ing to reverse last year’s prison 
cutbacks. 

Officials are seeking $5 mil- 
lion to hire new staff and reopen 
the Omaha Correctional Facility, 
which was closed after 2011 bud- 
get cuts. The state had also elim- 
inated 70 full-time prison jobs. 


“While (the department) was 
able to temporarily close this 
unit, it cannot remain closed 
and unoccupied with the in- 
creased inmate population,” 
department officials wrote in a 
budget request. 

The number of prison admis- 
sions rose in 2012 from 2,874 
to 3,047, The Associated Press 


reports. In 2010, the average 
daily population in Nebraska’s 
prisons was 4,462. The num- 
ber grew to 4,609 in fiscal year 
2012, according to the depart- 
ment. 

The growth in prisoners is 
attributed to longer sentences, 
which translates to fewer re- 
leases offsetting new arrivals. 


Federal Health Care 
Provides Needed 
Services to Parolees 


By Emile Deweaver 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Former Californian prisoners 
are gaining much-needed access 
to medical care, thanks to the 
state’s expansion of Medicaid, 
according to a National Public 
Radio report. 

Health insurance is often dif- 
ficult for ex-offenders to come 
by, as many have difficulty find- 
ing full-time employment. Their 
situation is also made more dire 
because they struggle with high- 
er rates of chronic conditions 
like high blood pressure, diabe- 
tes, and asthma. 

“It’s from living a hard life,” 
said Dr. George Pearson to NPR. 
“But, it’s also because they have 
common medical problems that 
go untreated. So the hyperten- 
sion becomes heart failure, the 
diabetes becomes diabetic neu- 
ropathy, amputation, and blind- 
ness.” 

Pearson said that a 45 -year- 
old ex- offender often has the 
ailments of someone 55 years 
old. 

The Affordable Care Act in- 
cludes an expansion of Medicaid 
that could cover millions of low- 
income Americans, including 
those who have been incarcer- 
ated. 


The Medicaid-like program 
covers preventative care, pre- 
scription drugs, specialty vis- 
its, mental health and substance 
abuse, the report states. Re- 
searchers say if these health 
issues go untreated, offenders 
could end up right back in prison 
or jail. 

Mental health problems and 
drug addiction significantly in- 
fluence criminal conduct, said 
Lenore Anderson, director of 
Californians for Safety and Jus- 
tice. 

One in six people in jail had 
some form of mental illness, 
according to a 2009 survey by 
the National Sheriffs Associa- 
tion. Officials estimate 50 to 75 
percent of clients in Los Ange- 
les County’s Adult Day Report- 
ing Center have mental health 
problems. Moreover, 58 percent 
of California prisoners show 
symptoms of drug dependency, 
Anderson reports. 

Nine out of 10 people in jails 
have no insurance to pay for it, 
according to Community Ori- 
ented Correctional Health Ser- 
vices. 

Increasing treatment for be- 
havioral health disorders before 
or upon release will more likely 
stop cycles of crime, said Ander- 
son. 
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The Turnaround State? Does California Have 
One of the Finest Prison Systems in the Nation? 
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Bv Jonathan Simon 

Professor of Law 
University of California, 
Berkeley 

Gov. Jerry Brown has com- 
bined leadership on reducing 
California’s bloated prison pop- 
ulation with relentless attacks 
on the courts, whose orders have 
made that badly needed “re- 
alignment” politically possible. 
Still, even I was surprised by the 
air of unreality to the governor’s 
dual press conference on Jan. 9 
(backing up the state’s legal fil- 
ings seeking an end to the feder- 
al court oversight of California’s 
prison health system), and a re- 
spite from its prison population 
cap. ( Xisten to the California 
Report’s coverage ?) 

“We’ve gone from serious 
constitutional problems to one 
of the finest prison systems in 
the United States. Most of the 
people get far better care for 
mental health problems or physi- 
cal well being inside prison than 
they’ll get when released on the 
streets.” fCecilio Padilla’s re- 
porting on Fox 403 

The state’s main correctional 
problem now, according to the 
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By Maria Telesco 
Contributing Writer 

Death penalty or Life With- 
out Parole - Will someone 
please be kind enough to tell 
me which of two evils is the 
“lesser” one? Maybe then I’ll 
know if I handled my moral 
dilemma morally, when I voted 
on Prop 34. 

It’s seems strange now that 
when Proposition 34 first ap- 
peared on the horizon, over a 
year ago, it was greeted by us 
abolitionists with the big rah- 


governor, is the court’s oversight 
and lawyers. 

While acknowledging court 
intervention had forced vast 
improvements to a system that 
was in crisis, Brown said overly 
intrusive judges had unleashed 
a feeding frenzy of highly paid 
attorneys “running around 
the prisons looking for prob- 
lems.” fPaiee St. John in the LA 
Times 3 

I have not had time to read 
the state’s legal filings (almost 
done grading, almost) but these 
claims are remarkable and pos- 
sibly outrageous. First, let’s 
remember the context. Judge 
Thelton Henderson put the 
state’s prison health care system 
in receivership in 2005, finding 
that after three years the state 
had accomplished very little to- 
ward a settlement agreement for 
improving health care and that 
a prisoner a week was dying of 
unmet medical needs. 

POPULATION CAP 

In 2009 a three-judge court or- 
dered the population cap, finding 
that chronic hyper-overcrowding 
(with many units housing 300 
percent of their already optimis- 
tic design capacity) was exacer- 
bating the medical and mental 
health problems and making im- 
provements impossible. 

Then Attorney General Brown 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In Brown v. Plata (he 
was now governor), the U.S. Su- 
preme Court upheld that order 
against all the same arguments 
the governor is once-again mak- 
ing. Describing the lack of health 
care as approximating “torture” 


rah of “Oh, Goody, now we’re 
going to get rid of the death 
penalty.” I even wisecracked, 
“Gee, then I’ll be out of a job.” 
None of us, many of whom, like 
me, had dedicated their lives to 
eliminating this barbaric prac- 
tice, didn’t consider what the 
alternative would be. In our na- 
ivety, we just assumed that all 
the condemned prisoners would 
be jumping with joy when given 
LWOP. Well, we were wrong. 

DEATH ROW 

Some residents of Death Row 
here at San Quentin hastened 
to set us straight. They told us 
that, in their opinions, LWOP 
was worse than death. They, 
who are facing the executioner, 
said they’d rather die than face 
LWOP in the General Popula- 
tion. “The other death penalty,” 
they call it. 

My conscience didn’t want 
me vote for LWOP, but what 
other choice did I have? I voted 
YES on Prop 34, because my 


in its significance, Justice Ken- 
nedy wrote: 

“Just as a prisoner may starve 
if not fed, he or she may suffer 
or die if not provided adequate 
medical care. A prison that de- 
prives prisoners of basic suste- 
nance, including adequate medi- 
cal care, is incompatible with 
the concept of human dignity 
and has no place in civilized so- 
ciety.” 

CONSTITUTIONAL 

PROBLEMS 

The evidence in the record, 
what Gov. Brown calls “consti- 
tutional problems,” included the 
following profiles of medical 
failure: 

“California’s prisons were de- 
signed to meet the medical needs 
of a population at 100 percent of 
design capacity and so has only 
half the clinical space needed to 
treat the current population. ... A 
correctional officer testified 
that, in one prison, up to 50 sick 
inmates may be held together in 
a 12-by 20-foot cage for up to 
five hours awaiting treatment. 
.... The number of staff is inad- 
equate, and prisoners face sig- 
nificant delays in access to care. 
A prisoner with severe abdomi- 
nal pain died after a five-week 
delay in referral to a specialist; 
a prisoner with ‘constant and 
extreme’ chest pain died after 
an eight-hour delay in evalua- 
tion by a doctor; and a prisoner 
died of testicular cancer after a 
‘failure of M.D.s to work up for 
cancer in a young man with 17 
months of testicular pain.’” 

We can all hope that condi- 
tions like this are a thing of 


conscience wouldn’t allow me 
to vote NO, which would have 
amounted to YES on DEATH. 

Killing people who have (al- 
legedly, at least) killed people 
to prove that it’s wrong to kill 
people serves no purpose. It’s 
not a deterrent, and it wastes a 
heap of money that could better 
be spent on education, medical 
care and other needs that would 
benefit society. Not to men- 
tion it’s morally wrong to kill 
people, regardless of what they 
have done. 

Of course, an execution may 
assuage the desire of some peo- 
ple for revenge. Some prosecu- 
tors may tell families of homi- 
cide victims that executions will 
help bring closure, but family 
members I’ve spoken to say it 
didn’t happen that way; appar- 
ently the desired revenge and 
happiness aren’t attained by ex- 
ecution. 

So the first question is: Why 
do we do it? Why is our country 
the only Westernized, Industri- 


the past in California. The fact 
that they persisted in the state 
for at least a decade is an utter 
disgrace that calls for investiga- 
tions and accountability, rather 
than euphemisms and attacks on 
the courts. But the very tone of 
the governor’s remarks is good 
reason to hope the courts will 
not relinquish oversight. 

The fact that prisoners now get 
better health care than they get 
when they return to the streets 
may say much more about how 
poor community mental and 
physical health care is in Cali- 
fornia’s communities of rural 
and urban disadvantage. 

A HARSH PLACE 

It is also the case that prison 
is a far harder place on physi- 
cal and mental health than even 
impoverished free communities 
because of crowded conditions, 
racialized gang divisions, and 
systematic lack of opportunities 
for education or work. 

The governor coincidentally 
also acknowledged successful 
treatment for prostrate cancer, 
describing himself as “raring 
to go.” ( Read Steven Harmon’s 
reporting in the Mercury 

News.) 

If he thinks lawyers are gold- 
plating our prison health care, 
perhaps he should demonstrate 
that by receiving his future can- 
cer follow-up treatment at Fol- 
som or San Quentin. (One can 
hope his outcome will be better 
than the young prisoner who 
died of testicular cancer after 17 
months of reporting pain). 

Is California now one of the 
“finest prison systems” in the 


alized Democracy that still kills 
people for retaliation? 

No European country has the 
death penalty, and their homi- 
cide rates are lower than ours. 
My Irish grandmother always 
said, “You’re known by the 
company you keep.” We are in 
the good company of Iraq, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Rwanda 
and China. Many Americans 
criticize the legal systems of 
those countries, yet imitate 
them in use of the death penalty. 
Where’s the logic? 

EXECUTIONS 

Yet there’s no doubt that the 
death penalty is on its death 
bed. The number of executions 
nationwide has dwindled to 
where Texas executed “only” 
13 in 2011 and 15 in 2012. Cali- 
fornia hasn’t had an execution 
since 2006, a total of 13 since 
1976. So, if we’re determined to 
have a death penalty, then why 
aren’t we actually utilizing it? 
We, as a nation, still condemn 


nation? A lot depends on what 
we mean by finest. If that means 
strong educational, vocational, 
and rehabilitation programs, 
that has not been true since the 
governor’s father was governor. 
Does it mean keeping the larg- 
est number of people locked up? 
Thanks to the courts, we have 
now lost that status to Texas, 
(but they are at least more com- 
petent managers). 

The truth is California has 
followed a path of indiscrimi- 
nate imprisonment for decades. 
Most of the damage was done 
during the 1980s under Repub- 
licans like George Deukmejian 
and Pete Wilson, and Democrats 
like Gray Davis, who committed 
the state to mass incarceration 
policies. 

While Gov. Brown’s realign- 
ment policies are an important 
turn away from that pattern, he 
has yet to articulate a convinc- 
ing vision of public safety. In his 
attacks on the courts, he sug- 
gests he does not have one. 

The claim that further efforts 
to reduce the prisoner popula- 
tion to meet the court order is 
baseless. The reality is that Cali- 
fornia prison sentences are not 
based on prospective risk, and 
California prisons offer no seri- 
ous rehabilitation programs to 
the overwhelming majority of 
prisoners. 

Reducing sentences by days, 
weeks, or even months (all that 
would be necessary to meet the 
targets) is unlikely to alter how 
those prisoners will behave once 
released. 

Reprinted with permission 
from Simon’s Blog. 

Dilemma 

people to death, though fewer 
each year. Yet we persist in the 
notion that we must retain it. It 
makes no sense to me. 

Why are many Americans 
so steadfastly devoted to capi- 
tal punishment? Why does our 
system convey the concept that 
“justice” is spelled “r-e-v-e-n- 
g-e”? What do we expect to ac- 
complish? Why do we seem to 
have a cultural love affair with 
the hangman? 

It saddens me to say that I 
don’t believe we will ever find 
a way to eliminate capital pun- 
ishment once and for all until 
we can thoughtfully answer the 
foregoing questions and figure 
out why we think killing people 
is a solution to crime. I won’t 
hold my breath. 

Maria Telesco is a retired reg- 
istered nurse, teacher, forensic 
investigator and free lance writ- 
er who has dedicated her adult 
life to ending the death penalty, 
thus far unsuccessfully. 


Capital Punishment: One Person’s Moral 
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Asked On The Line 

Pondering the Future: What Would You Do? 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Looking ahead 10 to 20 years, 
what’s the first thing you would 
do if you had the energy, time 
and resources? 

That question was posed in 21 
informal, random interviews in 
San Quentin. Included were 16 
men in blue, three outside vol- 
unteers in the Prison University 
Project and two outside volun- 
teers with the Marin Literacy 
project. 

After leaving prison and dis- 
charging their parole, many are 
interested in starting their own 
businesses. 

“I would start my own com- 
pany in technology,” said Larry 


Histon. “It would give me an 
opportunity to live a good life- 
style and give back to my com- 
munity.” 

Thao would open up a resort in 
Thailand, Orlando Harris would 
start a lawn service and then a 
landscaping company, and E. 
Phil Phillips would go into the 
music business. 

“I would start a record label 
and start it out with my own mu- 
sic,” said Phillips. 

Others want to focus on per- 
sonal interests, involving family 
and leisure. John Holmes would 
travel to Denmark, Brigido 
Mariscal would go back to work 
to put his kids through school 
and college, and Enrique Gabriel 
would visit his mother’s tomb. 


Some of the men in blue say 
they would engage in altruis- 
tic activities involving social 
service, faith, or advocacy for 
reform. Michael Fields said 
he would “work to help those 
who are less fortunate” than 
him. 


“...work to help 
those who are less 
fortunate...” 


David Basile would reach out 
to at-risk youth. “I would start 
a youth-mentoring program in 
L.A. through Homeboy Indus- 
tries and L.A. Kids on a Mis- 


sion. I am networking with them 
now,” Basile said. 

Rafael Calix said, “I would 
eat a vegetarian diet, organi- 
cally, and become an advocate 
for organic farming to end 
the disparity of governmental 
support of chemical farming, 
which causes more health haz- 
ards than alcohol and tobacco 
combined.” 

Trenton Capell would go into 
the missionary field and preach 
the Gospel. 

Terrell Merritt said he would 
be an advocate for those that live 
on the margins of society. “The 
way to tell the success of a soci- 
ety is in how they treat the peo- 
ple in the margins, and I would 
like to be their voice because I 


have been in their shoes,” Mer- 
ritt said. 

All five volunteers interviewed 
said they would volunteer even 
more than now. Sue Pixley of 
Project REACH said, “I would 
probably teach more math. I 
would continue to teach pre- 
calculus at the university where 
I work, and I would continue to 
volunteer for Project REACH.” 

All three PUP teachers would 
continue to volunteer as teach- 
ers or tutors for the San Quentin 
college program. 

Two expressed interest in per- 
sonal activities. “I would like to 
start a family,” said Steve We- 
ber, a math tutor. Rachel Walsh 
said, “I would go out and have 
adventures.” 



1. CORCORAN — Last fis- 
cal year, the California State 
Prison’s Visions Adult School 
graduated a record number of 
125 students, who earned Gen- 
eral Education Development cer- 
tificates, reports CDCR News. 

2. SHELBY COUNTY, 
Tenn. — The county and U.S. 
Justice Department signed an 
agreement intended to keep low- 
level offenders out of jails and 
prisons, and instead send them 
to rehabilitation programs closer 
to their homes. “We’re hoping 
our agreement will serve as a 
template for other jurisdictions,” 
said Tom Perez, an assistant at- 
torney general in the Justice De- 
partment. 

3. LOUISVILLE, Ky. — 

Kerry Porter was exonerated of 
murder after serving 14 years 
in prison. Porter was released 
in 2012. He has filed a lawsuit 
claiming that Metro Louisville 
and eight police officers fabri- 
cated evidence, used improper 
identification procedures, and 
hid evidence that would have 
cleared him. He was convicted 
of a 1996 murder, reports The 
Associated Press. 

4. WASHINGTON — Santae 
Tribble was granted a certificate 
of innocence after spending 28 
years in prison for a murder he 
did not commit, reports The As- 
sociated Press. Tribble, 51, was 
convicted in 1978 when an FBI 
agent testified his hair matched 
one on a stocking mask used by 
the killer of a taxi driver. The 
judge’s order read there is “clear 
and convincing evidence” Trib- 
ble did not commit the murder. 

5. TEXAS — In 201 1 the state 
began to change its Juvenile Jus- 
tice Department in an attempt to 
keep juvenile offenders closer to 
home for treatment. Since then, 
the juvenile prison population 
dropped from 5,000 to just over 
2 , 000 . 

6. MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 

A U.S. District Court judge is 
deliberating whether the state’s 
policy of isolating prisoners who 
have tested positive for HIV is 


legal. South Carolina is the only 
other state to segregated HIV- 
positive prisoners. 

7. HOUSTON, Texas. — 
Anthony Pierce, 53, spent the 
last 34 years on Death Row. He 
was convicted and sentenced to 
death three times for the August 
1977 killing of Fred Johnson 
during a robbery, reports The 
Associated Press. An appeals 
court subsequently overturned 
his sentence. Prosecutors say 
they will not seek another death 
sentence. Pierce is innocent of 
the charges, according to Robert 
Loper, his attorney. 

8. MARIN COUNTY — 
State officials are giving county 
officials high marks for how they 
are handling low-level offenders 
diverted from the state’s prison 
system to county facilities. The 
county program coordinates the 
probation department, sheriff, 
district attorney, public defend- 
er, court and health department 
staffs as well as Novato police. 
Officials have developed ways 
to help offenders, assisting them 


with housing and jobs and pro- 
viding in-custody treatment for 
mental health and drug depen- 
dency, reports the Marin Inde- 
pendent Journal. 

9. SACRAMENTO — The 
rate of prisoners committing 
new crimes after release has 
continued to drop, reports state 
corrections officials. The three- 
year recidivism rate peaked at 
67.5 percent in 2008. The new 
report shows a recidivism rate of 
63.7 percent in 2011. The report 
shows that there is still a prob- 
lem with the issue of “revolving- 
door criminals” in California as 
the recidivism rate among those 
with two or more prison stays is 
more than 75 percent. 

10. COLUMBUS, Ohio — 
Gov. John Kasich commuted the 
death sentence of Ronald Post 
to life without the possibility of 
parole, according to The Asso- 
ciated Press. Post was convicted 
of the 1983 shooting death of a 
motel clerk during a robbery. 
Kasich’s decision relied on a 
recommendation by the state pa- 


role board, which said it did not 
question Post’s guilt, but says 
there were too many problems 
with how his lawyers handled 
the case, the AP reports. 

11. SACRAMENTO — Cali- 
fornia prison officials plan to 
cut health care workers in early 
2013. Notices went out to 2,200 
workers with the intent of cut- 
ting 829 jobs beginning March 
31, 2013. The layoffs are the re- 
sult of a reduced prison popula- 
tion brought on by realignment. 

12. MENDOCINO COUN- 
TY — Realignment of non- 
violent offenders to the state’s 
county jail system shrunk the 
amount of prisoners available for 
fire crews. The California legis- 
lative analyst has suggested the 
state assign higher risk prison- 
ers to fire crews to relieve prison 
overcrowding. Fire camps are 
currently operating 16 percent 
below capacity. 

13. HARRISBURG, Pa. — 
Thanks to bipartisan legisla- 
tion, the state’s prison system 
has been reformed by moving 


prisoners out of “state prisons 
where cost are the highest, and 
help them become productive 
members of society,” reports the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. “It’s about 
time we started thinking a little 
smarter about how we incarcer- 
ate people,” Gov. Corbett said 
at a news conference. “The an- 
swer isn’t always building new 
prisons.” Over the last 30 years, 
prison costs have tripled, and the 
number of inmates has ballooned 
from 10,000 to 51,000, accord- 
ing to state figures. It now costs 
taxpayers an average of $34,000 
a year to house an inmate in one 
of the 26 state prisons. 

14. VATICAN CITY — The 
Pope told participants of Euro- 
pean prison conference to edu- 
cate prisoners, not just punish 
them, reports The Associated 
Press. The Pope advised prison 
administrators to respect the 
dignity and rights of offenders. 
He said society and prisoners 
would benefit from better treat- 
ment. 

15. SANTA CRUZ — Since 
realignment, about 88 people 
have been sentenced to the 
county jail who would have 
gone to prison, reports the Santa 
Cruz Sentinel. County probation 
is monitoring 128 more people 
who would have been on state 
parole. The county is adding at 
least eight more probation of- 
ficers, bringing the department 
total to 51 officers. The average 
stay in county jail increased by a 
month to more than 13 months. 

16. SANTA RITA — Dis- 
abled detainees are confined in 
cells without wheelchair access 
to toilets and showers, reports 
the San Francisco Chronicle. 
A lawsuit filed in Alameda 
County Superior Court claimed 
the conditions are unconstitu- 
tional. The lawsuit also alleged 
that wheelchairs and canes were 
taken away from people who 
need them and that detainees 
with certain conditions, such as 
sleep apnea, are restricted from 
rehabilitation programs that can 
shorten their sentence. 
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Snippets 

R omans, at the height of 
their empire, populated 
an area roughly comparable 
to that of the U.S., with a total 
population of 70-100 million 
people. 

E ven bankruptcy could not 
dissuade Donald Trump. 
After declaring bankruptcy in 
1990, he rebuilt his fortune to 
amass nearly $1.6 billion. 

S cotland boasts the world’s 
oldest golf course, St. An- 
drews. It has been in use since 
the 1 6th century. 

O n average, a person’s 
brain weighs half as 
much as the weight of their 
skin. 

L osing 200 calories can be 
accomplished by swim- 
ming for 30 minutes, cross 
training for 22 minutes or rid- 
ing a bicycle for 38 minutes. 

U sing 8 to 10 dips or 
chews of tobacco daily 
causes the user to ingest the 
same amount of nicotine as 
smoking 30 to 40 cigarettes a 
day. 

T he only McDonald’s res- 
taurants that do not sell 
beef hamburgers are in India, 
where a lamb version of the 
Big Mac is offered to custom- 
ers under the name “Maharaja 
Mac.” 

I n 2003, the creator of the 
renowned “Atkins” diet, 
Robert Atkins, died weighing 
260 pounds. 

O n another note, a one- 
minute kiss uses 29 mus- 
cles and will bum 26 calories 
for the average person. An 
added benefit is that it also re- 
leases chemicals in the body 
that induce relaxation. 

N ow you know - a rabbit 
will click its teeth when 
it is happy and will gmnt 
whenever it is disturbed or is 
angry with another rabbit. 


Complete This Puzzle 


Win a Prize! 



What four positive integers (whole numbers, not fractions), 
when multiplied together have a product that is equal to the sum 
of all those same integers added together? 

The answer to last month’s puzzle is: 1 fifty cent piece, 1 quarter 
and 4 dimes; or 1 silver dollar, 1 dime and one nickle. 

Congratulations to: Patrick Flynn and William DeConter for 
winning last month’s puzzle. 

Congratulations to: Bernie Castro, Prem Chand, Peter Chhem, Antho- 
ny Gallo, Leland Maes, J. Moss, William Robinson, Chris Schuhmacher, 
A. Sully, Mark Tedeschi, E. Vick, John Warren, Anthony Watkins 

Rules 

The prizes will be for completion of brain twister puzzles. Prizes will be 
given to the first two inmates who respond via u-save-em envelope to San 
Quentin News/Education Department. Only one entry per person. 

If there are multiple correct answers, the winners will be picked by draw- 
ing two of the winning answers from a hat. 

First Place: San Quentin Fitness Gray Ball Cap 

Second Place: 4 Granola Bars 

Prizes will only be offered to inmates with privilege group status that al- 
lows for the prize items. Inmates transferred, sent to ad/seg, or otherwise not 
available to claim their prize will result in forfeiture. 

The answer and winner’s names will be published in the next issue of the 
San Quentin News. 

Puzzle By Binh Vo 
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Book Review 

By Randy Maluenda 


MUM 


THE THINGS THEY CARRIED (By 
Tim O ’Brien) Enthralling story col- 
lection of soldiers in Vietnam, mixing 
everyday mudane with poetic poignancy 
to evoke moving images in a terrible 
war. 


Hlifi 


THE CRIMSON PETAL AND THE 
WHITE (By Michel Faber) Victorian- 
era prostitute excells while she pens 
horrifying revenge fantasies in her 
spare time in this somewhat overlong 
work. 


THE CRUCIBLE (By Arthur Miller) 
Religious bigotry drunk with hysterical 
lies force spineless government to per- 
secute the innocent in this classic play. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY (By 
Henry James) “Smart” girl’s entranc- 
ing journey from choosing badly to 
ending hauntingly. 

OVER HEXED (By Vicki Lewis 
f ail f -J Thomson) Complications ensue when 

two witches are “ sentenced ” to assisting 
the love lives of morals. 




RATINGS: gg g ^ 

Top responses are four ribbon progressing downward to one: 
Responses which are two or less are not recommended reading. 


POETRY CORNER 

A Poet's Words 

By Joseph Mitchell 

Like a resurrection 

But a poet is a master 

A poet’s words arise. 

wordsman 

Hand stained parchment 

Who has honor in his craft. 

Ink, lead, or blood 

He would never, in good 

Formulated strategically 

conscience, 

One word at a time. 

Pass off a forgery. 

Hand strokes, 

A poem is truest to form 

Stops, corrects. 

When it stands the test of 

You the lover of poetry 

Time. 

Must be moved to 

Like the greats before him 

Smile, tears, anger, 

A great poet is recited 

Love, hope, desire, 

Around the world like 

Or the poet has not 

sacred scriptures. 

fulfilled 

So yes..., 

His debt to you 

A poet owes 

Yes, debt! 

Every lover of poems 

Any man can write 

A debt of a 

nonsense. 

Master piece. 

Correction 

In the photo of veterans passing out toys on Page 9 of the 
December 2012 edition, Gary Cooper was incorrectly identi- 
fied as D. Tarvin. Additionally, David Basile was identified as 
the SQUIRES Chairman. He should have been identified as the 

Public Relations Director. 
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Ronald “Zero” Hale, left, alongside 
Devin Chandler 

Quick Response Saves 
Fellow Prisoner’s Life 


On Jan. 6, the quick action of 
a prisoner saved the life of a fel- 
low prisoner who was choking 
on a piece of food. 

“I was sitting down at one of 
the tables eating my meal, when 
a friend of mine at the same table 
brought my attention to the table 
behind us,” said Jason McGin- 
nis. “I turned around and saw 
Zero [Ronald Hale] standing up 
in a panic, flailing his arms as he 
was choking.” 

Devin Chandler rushed to 
Hale, and performed the Heim- 
lich maneuver. 

“Zero’s face was turning 
blue before Devin got to him,” 
McGinnis said. 

After several maneuvers, Hale 
motioned for Chandler to stop. 


Hale bent over, and the food that 
had been lodged in his throat fell 
out. 

Hale said he was fine, but a 
little shaken up. 

Chandler’s quick thinking 
saved his friend’s life. It was 
clearly an act of heroism on his 
behalf, said McGinnis. 

Correctional officers re- 
sponded quickly to the situa- 
tion. 

“A laudatory chrono has 
been issued in behalf of inmate 
Chandler for his actions,” said 
Correctional Sergeant Hill. 
“He has been referred to the 
captain for review and a com- 
mittee could find him eligible 
for a possible reduction of his 
sentence for his actions.” 



Photo by Lt. S. Robinson 

Guy Miles in San Quentin 


Journalist Finds Solidarity 
With Prisoners in Isolation 



Photo courtesy Shane Bauerl 


Shane Bauer, left, and fellow captive Josh Fattal 


By Boston Woodard 
and Juan Haines 
San Quentin News Staff 

Last year, when California 
prisoners began refusing food 
in protest of the state’s solitary 
confinement practices, news 
organizations around the na- 
tion took notice. But the news 
struck a particular chord with 
journalist Shane Bauer, who, 
after being mistaken for an 
American spy, spent months in 
solitary confinement in an Ira- 
nian prison. 

“It’s something that is im- 
possible to describe,” he told a 
room of San Quentin journal- 
ists in January of the isolation. 
“It is hard to think. Time just 
kind of stays still.” 

The California hunger strikes 
spurred Bauer to investigate 
California’s Security Housing 
Units, resulting in a harsh ex- 
pose on gang validation poli- 
cies and SHU conditions woven 


into a personal account of the 
psychological turmoil of isola- 
tion. The article was published 
in Mother Jones magazine and 
won a John Jay College award 
for criminal justice reporting. 

In 2009, the Iranian govern- 
ment arrested Bauer, Sarah 
Shourd, and Josh Fattal while 


the tourists were hiking on the 
desolate, mountainous country- 
side of the Iranian-Iraqi border. 

The trio was accused of espi- 
onage and sent to the isolation 
unit in Tehran’s Evin Prison. 
Bauer and Fattal were kept in 

See Speaking Out on page 4 


Tragedy at Sandy Hook Prompts 
Increased Focus on Gun Control 

PRESIDENT OBAMA SIGNS 23 EXECUTIVE ORDERS 
AIMED AT PREVENTING GUN VIOLENCE 


By San Quentin News Staff 

Shortly after the tragedy at 
Sandy Hook Elementary School, 
President Barrack Obama signed 
23 Executive Orders aimed at 
preventing future gun violence. 
The president also “proposed 
new legislation that would, if 
enacted, amount to the biggest 
change in gun laws since 1968,” 
reports Time magazine. “This is 
our first task as a society — keep- 
ing our children safe,” Obama 
said. “This is how we will be 
judged.” 


In 1968, there was one gun 
in civilian hands for every two 
Americans. As of 2009, there 
were more guns than Ameri- 
cans citizens: 114 million 
handguns, 110 million rifles 
and 86 million shotguns. Noth- 
ing proposed by the president 
would take away those guns, 
reports Time. 

A survey taken by Johns 
Hopkins Center for Gun Pol- 
icy and Research prior to the 
tragedy found: 82 percent of 
Americans favored mandatory 
background checks for all fire- 


arm sales, not just for licensed 
dealer sales. Sixty-eight per- 
cent supported laws mandating 
reporting gun thefts. There was 
also broad support of stricter 
standards for issuing permits to 
carry concealed firearms than 
are in place in most states. 

In a poll taken in mid-Jan- 
uary, after Sandy Hook, 55 
percent of the those polled 
supported stricter gun control, 
while 44 percent opposed it, 
according CNN/Time. 

See The Gun on page 4 


February Is Black History Month 
Turn to Pages 10 and 1 1 to Read More 


Innocence Project Takes On Guy Miles’ San Quentin Case 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

A court fight is continuing 
for a San Quentin prisoner 
who insists he was imprisoned 
based on faulty eyewitness 
testimony. The California In- 


nocence Project agrees, and is 
working to set him free. 

Guy Miles has served 13 
years of a 75 years to life 
sentence for two counts of 
robbery, two counts of assault 
with a deadly weapon and a 
gang enhancement. 


“The basics of my case 
came down to (stranger) 
eyewitness testimony and 
they were all wrong,” Miles 
said in an interview. His 
attorney said, “Stranger 
eyewitness identifications 
are the single leading cause 


of wrongful convictions in 
the world.” 

“I was sentenced to life 
because of my prison priors, 
not because I broke any laws. 
I’m innocent,” said Miles. 

The place that was robbed 
was located in Fullerton, Miles 


said. “But when these crimes 
happened, I was living in Las 
Vegas, Nevada.” 

Miles said he presented an 
alibi of misidentification de- 
fense to the jury. His defense 

See Project on page 4 
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Member of the S.Q. 
Family Passes Away 



Entrepreneur Finds 
Value in Hiring 
Ex-Offenders 

GROCERY STORE OWNER FOCUSES 
ON EMPLOYING EX-CONS 


One of San Quentin’s best- 
loved volunteers has died from 
a blood clot triggered by an ac- 
cident. 

Kimberlee Ann Rasmusson, 
53, was an avid supporter of 
the prison’s restorative justice 
programs, designed to help 
men turn their lives in positive 
directions. She was a facilita- 
tor with the House of Healing 
program. 

She died Feb. 1 after a fall 
fractured her leg. 

“Ask people about Kimberlee, 
and they will tell you she was 
an angel,” said one San Quentin 
prisoner. “She touched the lives 
of so many individuals.” 

“She was very kind, and com- 
mitted to helping others,” said 
another prisoner. 


“Kimberlee will be remem- 
bered for her kind, loving 
presence and joyful spirit. 
She loved the men in San 
Quentin and touched a lot of 
hearts there, and wherever 
she went,” said a fellow vol- 
unteer. 

“Kimberlee created love 
with her personal smile. She 
will be deeply missed,” said a 
member of her House of Heal- 
ing program. 

Rasmusson was a teacher at 
the Prison University Project 
and a San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary intern with San 
Quentin’s Catholic chaplain, 
Father George Williams. 

She helped the Korean com- 
munity at the seminary and 
was active in church in Fair- 


file photo 

Kimberlee Rasmusson 

fax. She was a world traveler, 
once living in New Zealand, 
and taught in South Korea and 
the middle east. 

Survivors include her 
mother, Roberta Folmer; her 
brother, Kirk Rasmusson; her 
niece, Vanessa Rasmusson, 
and aunts, uncles and cousins. 

A memorial service was 
scheduled for Feb. 15. 
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By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer Writer 

Hiring ex- offenders and 
serving low-income communi- 
ties can lead to a business that 
meets the “triple bottom line” of 
people, planet, and profit, finds 
fourth-generation grocer and en- 
trepreneur Jeff Brown. 

Brown has opened six Shop- 
Rite grocery stores in Philadel- 
phia’s poor neighborhoods. Ac- 
cording to PolicyLink, Brown’s 
is “the only grocery store chain 
in Philadelphia, and possibly in 
the nation, with an explicit focus 
on hiring ex- offenders.” 

ShopRite has hired 260 peo- 
ple from the community, 40 of 
them ex-felons. “Communities 
hardest-hit by the financial cri- 
sis have benefited from the work 
performed by these ex-felons,” 
according to the article. 

Brown partners with a non- 
profit workforce training organi- 
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zation, which screens ex- offend- 
er applicants, provides training, 
and follows up once they are em- 
ployed. He says there is no dif- 
ference between employees with 
or without criminal records. 

Brown says he could not 
have opened the stores without 
the Pennsylvania Fresh Food 
Financing Initiative, a public- 
private partnership that provides 
start-up funding in the form of 
one-time loans and grants to 
help retailers open or improve 
food retail stores in underserved 
low- and moderate-income com- 
munities. 

The FFFI program has helped 
establish 88 new or renovated 
stores in urban and rural areas 
of Pennsylvania, with more than 
5,000 jobs created or retained. 

Brown said other ventures can 
successfully replicate ShopRite’s 
model, and has created a con- 
sulting firm to share information 
with other entrepreneurs. 


Election results have been announced by Hope for Strikers, a 
San Quentin self-help group created to help prisoners sentenced 
under the Three Strikes Law prepare for release. 

Here are the results of the Jan. 8 steering committee voting: 
Manger: John Parratt, 1N41 
Co-Manager: Lynn Beyett, 1N84 
Sergeant at Arms: Perry Simpson, 4N34 
Secretary: Marco Davidson, 1N91 
Community Outreach: Forrest Jones, 3W77 
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In collaboration with 
students from 
The UC Berkeley 
School of Journalism 


We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newswor- 
thy and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 
• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope with $1.3 postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month, if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com . provides in- 
formation for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion 
and fear of the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, or 
sentenced to imprisonment in the United States. PrisonPath provides 
information including the ability to find a person incarcerated, visitation 
rules, contact numbers, and more about every American prison and jail. 
It also allows families and friends of inmates to communicate with each 
other on a specific page. 


Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News 
are the responsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and 
their advisers. These articles and opinions reflect the views of 
the individual authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of 
the inmate population, the California Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation or the administration of San Quentin State 
Prison. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 

The San Quentin News is written, edited and produced by 
prisoners incarcerated at San Quentin State Prison. The 
paper would not be possible without the assistance of its 
advisers, who are professional journalists with over 100 
years of combined experience. A special thanks goes to 
Marin Sun Printing in San Rafael. The following public- 
spirited groups and individuals have defrayed the cost of 
printing this issue: 

FOUNDATIONS: 

The Annenberg Foundation, Columbia Foundation, 
Marin Community Foundation, Pastor Melissa Scott, 
and RESIST 

INDIVIDUALS: 

Alliance for Change, Anonymous, Bill Anderson, *Daniel 
Barton/Attorney at Law, Iris Biblowitz, Christopher B., Jef- 
frey Blank, Bruce and Maris Budner, Kasi Chakravartula, 
Abby Chin, Yevgenya Chityan, Lita Collins, Kevin Da- 
naher, Christine Dell, Barry Eisenberg, Jesykah Forkash, 
Geraldine Goldberg, William Hagler, Jordana Hall, *Jun 
Hamamoto, Danielle Harris, * Suzanne Herel, Mary Hiester, 
Douglas Horngrad, Jeremy Johnson, Chad Kempel, Rich- 
ard Keyes, *Elsa Legesse, John Mallen, Rosemary Malvey, 
Edwin McCauley, June McKay, Eugenia Milito, Kelly 
Mortensen, Adriana Navas, Leslie Neale, *Thomas Nolan/ 
Attorney at Law, Daniel and Julia O’Daly, Caitlin O’Neil, 
Pat Palmer, Jay Parafina, Sarah Paris, *J.S. Perrella, Martin 
Ratner, James Robertson, Lois and Steven Rockoff, Diane 
Rosenberger, Jennifer Rudnall, Elizabeth Semel, Jonathan 
Simon, Ameeta Singh, Josh Taylor, Jim Thompson, Lori 
Vasick, Jeanne Windsor, Frank Zimring 

*Have made more than one donation 
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Study Identifies S.Q. Groups 
Shown to Reduce Recidivism 


FOUR PROGRAMS FROM THE INSIGHT PRISON PROJECT 
OFFER OFFENDERS A TRANSFORMATIVE EXPERIENCE 


By San Quentin News Staff 

A new study says four San 
Quentin programs help crimi- 
nal offenders become produc- 
tive members of society when 
released from prison. 

The findings focused on San 
Quentin’s Victim/Offender 
Education Group, Violence 
Prevention, Brother’s Keep- 
er, and Yoga programs. They 
were studied by the National 
Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. The programs are a 
part of the Insight Prison Proj- 
ect, launched in 1997. 

IPP transforms the lives of 
those impacted by incarcera- 
tion through programs de- 


signed to develop behavior 
inspired by insight, account- 
ability, and compassion, ac- 
cording to the group’s cur- 
riculum. 

The 52-week Victim/Of- 
fender Education Group en- 
courages offenders to take 
responsibility for the impact 
that their crime had on vic- 
tims, communities, families, 
and themselves. As part of the 
program curriculum, prison- 
ers must be able to identify 
the harm their actions caused 
to victims, write a crime im- 
pact statement, participate in a 
victim-impact panel, and work 
on strengthening relapse-pre- 
vention skills. 


Prisoners learn yoga, with 
breathing techniques, which 
help them relax, helping curb 
stress and negative impulses. 

The program also includes a 
24-week Violence-Prevention 
program that focuses on identi- 
fying faulty thinking that leads 
to aggression. These classes are 
based on the idea that healthy 
thoughts can help diminish vio- 
lent tendencies. 

The Emotional Literacy com- 
ponent provides an environ- 
ment so that prisoners may pro- 
cess harmful habits and change 
bad emotional habits into posi- 
tive and long-lasting behavioral 
changes. It is intended to help 
prisoners move beyond seeing 


Report: Solitary Confinement 
Unproductive on Juveniles 


By Phoeun You 
Staff Writer 

Detaining juveniles in soli- 
tary confinement for long pe- 
riods is ineffective, costly, and 
causes mental and physical 
anguish, according to a report 
by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and Human Rights 
Watch. 

In 2011, there were an esti- 
mated 95,000 juveniles incar- 
cerated in prisons and a jail 
across the United States ac- 
cording to the report, Grow- 
ing Up Locked Down: Youth in 
Solitary Confinement in Jails 
and Prisons Across the United 
States. 

Researchers interviewed 
more than 125 juveniles across 
19 states. They found some 
juveniles spend “22 or more 
hours each day alone, usually 
in a small cell behind a solid 


steel door, completely isolated 
both physically and socially, 
often for days, weeks, or even 
months on end,” as punishment 
for misconduct, protection or 
medical issues. 

“Being in isolation to me 
felt like I was on an island all 
alone, dying a slow death from 
the inside out,” wrote a juve- 
nile offender to a human rights 
organization. 

The report said solitary con- 
finement was extremely harm- 
ful on youngsters because it 
removed family contacts and 
prevented them from taking 
part in educational and reha- 
bilitative programs. 

“Solitary confinement of 
youth is itself a serious hu- 
man rights violation and can 
constitute cruel, inhuman, or 
degrading treatment under in- 
ternational human rights law,” 
according to the report. 


The report makes the follow- 
ing recommendations to state 
and federal governments: 

• Prohibit the solitary confine- 
ment of youth under age 18. 

• Prohibit the housing of ado- 
lescents with adults, or in jails 
and prisons designed to house 
adults. 

• Strictly limit and regulate all 
forms of segregation and iso- 
lation of young people. 

• Monitor and report on the 
segregation and isolation of 
adolescents. 

• Ratify human rights treaties 
protecting young people with- 
out reservations. 

The report was followed by 
legislative action in California, 
where on Jan. 8 Sen. Leland Yee 
(D) introduced SB 61 to strictly 
regulate solitary confinement of 
juveniles. 


States Adopting New Strategies to Help 
Mentally Troubled During Police Contact 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Police departments nation- 
wide are teaming up with 
mental health professionals to 
identify people experiencing 
breakdowns, according to a 
new report. The strategy is an 
attempt to de-escalate confron- 
tations with mentally ill people 
that can result in unprepared po- 
lice officers using deadly force, 
or “suicide by cop.” 

“The police are no more ca- 
pable of calming a mentally ill 
child than an undertaker is of de- 
livering a baby,” said the mother 
of an emotionally troubled son 
who was killed by the police, in 


a report on extrajudicial killings 
of black people. 

To help police adequately re- 
spond to people experiencing 
mental breakdowns, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Ohio, 
and Utah have created special 
Crisis Intervention Teams and 
Specialized Police Responses, 
according to the Council of State 
Governments. 

The report, Statewide Law 
Enforcement/Mental Health Ef- 
forts: Strategies to Support and 
Sustain Local Initiatives , found 
that jurisdictions that imple- 
mented these special units expe- 
rienced a decrease in the use of 
deadly force on the mentally ill. 


Community leaders in Los 
Angeles and San Diego real- 
ized police officers often en- 
countered people with mental 
illness who were not receiving 
adequate treatment and service. 
In creating their SPR teams, 
they worked closely with advo- 
cates and professionals in men- 
tal health and law enforcement. 
The report found that when an 
advocacy organization takes the 
lead, potential mental health pa- 
tients receive better service and 
treatment. 

Supporters of the SPR and 
CIT programs say its implemen- 
tation would mitigate the need- 
less killing of the mentally ill by 
police officers. 



Photo by Lt.. S. Robinson 

Brother’s Keepers graduates proudly display crisis 
intervention certifications obtained through IPP 


their incarceration as a mean- 
ingless and frustrating time, 
and to help them develop the 
motivation to transform their 
lives. 

The Brothers’ Keepers pro- 
gram was founded in response 
to the 2005 suicide of a San 
Quentin prisoner. It is a 90- 
week course that trains a select 
group of prisoners, referred to 
as “peers,” in crisis resolution, 


mentoring, and suicide preven- 
tion techniques. 

The study suggests that longer 
participation in IPP programming 
is associated with the desired 
cognitive behavioral outcomes 
and development of prosocial be- 
havior. These behavior changes 
have been shown to significantly 
reduce recidivism, according to 
a 2006 study by the Washington 
State Institute for Public Policy. 


Jury Nullification 

Juries may legally invalidate the prosecution of a defendant, 
even if they believe the defendant is guilty. So-called “jury 
nullification” occurs when jury members believe the punishment 
is too harsh for the crime, and is most commonly used for simple 
drug possession or police brutality. 

Despite the legality of jury nullification, judges have no 
responsibility to inform jurors of the right to nullify a prosecution 
against a defendant. 


Fewer Kids Are Being 
Exposed to Violence 

CHILDHOOD EXPOSURE TO 
VIOLENCE DOWN FROM PAST YEARS 


Violence against children de- 
clined by about six million cases 
between 1993 to 2010, a recent 
report concludes. 

The National Crime Victim- 
ization Survey showed violence 
against children declined from 
12.6 to 3.9 percent. 

The decline in violence 
against children will likely 
have a broad impact. Children 
exposed to violence are more 
likely to exhibit violent behav- 
ior as adults. According to the 
World Report on Violence and 
Health, “witnessing violence in 
the home or being physically or 
sexually abused may condition 
children or adolescents to regard 
violence as an acceptable means 
of resolving problems.” 

The report examined violent 
acts such as rape, sexual assault, 
robbery, aggravated assault, and 
simple assault. 

Even with the decline, ap- 
proximately 2.8 million children 
experienced at least one violent 
or non-fatal violent act in 2010, 
the figures show. 

“The decline in the number of 
children living in a household 
in which at least one member 


experienced violent crime cor- 
responds with the decline in 
overall violent victimization 
during the same period,” the re- 
port said. 

Here are some of the report’s 
findings: 

• For children ages 0-11, 
violence declined from 7.8 
percent in 1993 to 2.9 in 
2010. 

• For ages 12-17, the decline 
was 16.3 percent to 4.1 for the 
same period. 

• Households with both age 
groups declined 5.1 percent 
in 1993 to 1.8 in 2010. 

• 6.5 percent of households 
consisting of one adult with 
one child reported acts of 
violence. 

• 6.3 percent of single-parent 
households reported acts of 
violence against children. 

• 4 in 10 households with 
children experienced at least 
one violent act inside the 
home in 2010. 

• Households earning 

less than $15,000 reported 
higher levels of violence at 7 
percent 

-Phoeun You 
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Speaking Out Against Isolation in Prison SHUs 


Continued from Page 1 

isolation for four months before 
sharing a cell for the next two 
years; Shourd was imprisoned 
in a separate woman’s facility 
for 13 months. 

In Mother Jones, Bauer wrote 
of the effects of isolation after 
five weeks: “I fell to the ground 
utterly broken, sobbing and 
rocking to the beat of my heart; 
it was a patch of sunlight that 
brought me back.” Even the oc- 
casional rare breeze that wafted 
through that window or the 
sound of ravens off in the dis- 
tance eased the anguish of iso- 
lation, he wrote. 

HUMAN CONTACT 

“I needed human contact so 
badly that I woke every morn- 
ing hoping to be interrogated,” 
he wrote. “I once yearned to be 
sat down in a padded, sound- 
proof room, blindfolded, and 
questioned, just so I could talk 
to somebody.” 

Bauer told the San Quen- 
tin Journalism Guild that he 
suffered from Post-Traumatic 
Stress Disorder after his re- 
lease. 


“When I first got out, there 
was a big change. I had trouble 
making choices, which is an on- 
going thing,” he said. “I used to 
have nightmares, and there are 
times when I don’t like to be in 
groups. However, at the same 
time, I don’t like to be alone.” 

Bauer wrote that while he was 
locked up in Iran, he “saw men 
put in the hole for the company 
they kept, the books they read, 
the beliefs they held.” There was 
minimal open air, little yard ac- 
cess, difficulty communicating 
with prisoners in adjacent cells, 
limited books, a thin mattress, 
and limited, or no human con- 
tact. 

“There was a window. Just 
having that light come in, seeing 
the light move across the cell, 
meant the world to me,” he said. 

PELICAN BAY 

When he was given permis- 
sion to visit the SHU at Pelican 
Bay State Prison, he was shocked 
to find that the conditions were 
similar — but worse. 

In a recent report, Amnesty 
International found that sus- 
pected gang members held in 
California’s SHU suffer from 


“cruel and inhuman, degrading 
treatment, in violation of inter- 
national law.” 

“[SHUs are] vivid examples 
of a criminal justice system at 
its most extreme,” said Suzanne 





Photo Courtesy Nancy Mullane 


An exercise yard in the 
Pelican Bay SHU 

Nossel, the executive director 
of Amnesty International USA. 
“Corrections officials defend 
their use of the special units, 
saying they are necessary to seg- 
regate some of the state’s most 
dangerous criminals - power- 
ful gang members and violent 
inmates.” 


Currently, inmates who prison 
officials allege present a risk to 
institutional security due to al- 
leged gang affiliations serve an 
average of 6.8 years in the SHU, 
reports Amnesty International. 
Such prisoners spend a mini- 
mum of six years in the SHU if 
they are disciplinary free. 

In Iran, says Bauer, no one has 
served more than two years in 
solitary confinement. 

SUICIDE RATES 

Prolonged isolation is linked 
to higher suicide rates. Prison- 
ers confined to SHUs comprise 
of about 2 percent of the state’s 
prison population, yet accounted 
for 47 percent of suicides from 
2006 to 2010, Amnesty Interna- 
tional reported. 

At Pelican Bay, Bauer, like all 
journalists, was only permitted 
to enter the “debriefing pod”: 
the cells housing inmates who 
were providing prison officials 
with all the information they had 
regarding other prisoners the of- 
ficials were interested in. Bauer 
said he felt short-changed; he 
wanted to interview an active 
gang member but was not grant- 
ed the opportunity. 


Prison officials now use the 
term “Security Threat Group” 
instead of prison gang, which 
broadens the category of po- 
tential prisoners put in isola- 
tion. 

In October, California ad- 
opted a new strategy for man- 
aging STGs, which included 
new standards for validation. 
As of the beginning of January, 
88 inmates had been reviewed 
under the new standards. Fif- 
ty-one were moved to the gen- 
eral population, and another 25 
entered the state’s new “step 
down” program, which allows 
their return to the general pop- 
ulation after a four-year pro- 
cess. 

More than 3,000 men and 
women remain locked in the 
SHU indefinitely. 

- Additional reporting by 
Salvador Solorio 

Mother Jones Magazine has 
offered to send prisoners who 
request it a free copy of the 
magazine containing Shane 
Bauer’s story . Write to Moth- 
er Jones Magazine , Attn: Cus- 
tomer Service , 222 Sutter St., 
Ste. 600, San Francisco, Ca. 
94108. 


Norovirus 

Dr. Elaine Tootell 
Chief Medical Officer 

The norovirus is a highly infectious virus that causes 
gastrointestinal illness, commonly spread during the winter 
months. It spreads by touching items that an infected person has 
touched, such as doorknobs, flush toilets, and railings. It is also 
sporadically spread through the air. 

Symptoms of Norovirus Symptoms of norovirus involve sudden 
vomiting, diarrhea, nausea and stomach cramping, lasting 12-48 
hours. However, a person may remain contagious for up to 72 
hours. 

What to Do If You Experience Symptoms: If you experience 
norovirus symptoms, you should contact the Medical. 
Department 

Recommendations: Avoid preparing food for other people. 

Stay home or in your cell for at least 48 hours after symptoms 
disappear. If you are a food service worker, stay home or in your 
cell at least 72 hours. 

Precautions: To prevent the spread of Norovirus: 

Thoroughly wash your hands for a minimum of 30 seconds 
with soap and warm water after using the bathroom and before 
preparing or eating food. 

Routinely clean all hard surfaces areas commonly touched by 
prisoners, visitors and staff with a chlorine bleach solution. 
This includes handrails and stairway rails, door handles/knobs, 
benches, doorways, visiting room, showers and restrooms. When 
cleaning, make sure to use a mask and gloves. If you notice vomit 
or diarrhea, alert medical staff. 

Chlorine bleach is highly effective in controlling the spread of 
infection caused by the norovirus. The most effective ratio is two 
ounces (1/3 cup) of bleach to one gallon of water. Using a higher 
concentration is wasteful and creates a safety hazard. 




The Gun Control Controversy 


Continued from Page 1 

For decades, incidences of 
mass shootings have remained 
steady in the U.S., while gun 
homicides have consistently 
declined with crime rates. Yet, 
more often than not, shooters do 
not have criminal records, sug- 
gesting conducting background 
checks on all sales might not be 
a deterrent to someone wanting 
to kill with a gun, reports Johns 
Hopkins. 

Of the 23 presidential orders, 
the one to “help schools hire 
more resource officers” is criti- 
cized in The Nation magazine 
for accelerating the “school-to- 
prison pipeline.” The Nation 
argues, “The president should 
direct the Justice Department 
to draw up a racial impact state- 
ment to analyze how such a 
policy might disproportionately 
affect children of color, and take 
steps to ensure that it does not.” 

The National Rifle Associa- 
tion publicly argues for armed 
security guards at schools. Sub- 
sequently, in Fargo, North Da- 
kota, schoolteachers who have 
permits have armed themselves 
with side pistols, reports CBS 
News. 


However, a gun expert re- 
porting for Time magazine said, 
“Winning a gunfight without 
shooting innocent people typi- 
cally requires expensive training 
and a special kind of person.” 

As an example, in New York 
City, “officers involved in gun- 
fights typically hit their intend- 
ed targets only 18 percent of 
the time,” according to a Rand 
study. 

The Time magazine expert 
said the brain does not work the 
way people think it does when 
under sudden attack. He said 
grown men will “freeze under 
threat, like statues dropped onto 
the set of a horror movie.” 

The Johns Hopkins study ar- 
gues, “Central to effective gun 
policy is being able to identify 
higher-risk, prohibited persons 
attempting to buy guns, and to 
prevent those purchases.” Pre- 
ventative gun purchases are the 
foundation of the federal gov- 
ernment plan— the Brady Law. 

Because of the Brady Law, 
Johns Hopkins reports more than 
two-million applicants were pre- 
vented from buying firearms. 

Policy debates around gun 
control typically focus on as- 
sault weapons bans and Large 


Capacity Magazine (LCM) 
bans because of their use in sev- 
eral mass shootings. 

Jared Lee Loughner used a 
Glock 9mm semi-automatic pis- 
tol, with a 33 -round magazine. 
Loughner was able to kill six 
and wound 13 people, including 
Congresswoman Gabrielle Gif- 
fords, in January 2011. 

The incident in Aurora, Col- 
orado that left 12 dead and 58 
injured was accomplished by a 
man using an assault rile with a 
100-round magazine. 

The Virginia Tech Univer- 
sity and Foot Hood, Texas mass 
shooting were the result of 
weapons with LCMs. 

The findings of the Johns 
Hopkins study imply that poli- 
cy makers “need to be realistic 
about the likely impact of an as- 
sault weapons or LCM ban,” as 
the report found “ammunition 
capacity of 10 or more rounds” 
were relevant in a small per- 
centage of shootings. 

Since the Sandy Hook shoot- 
ing, more than 250,000 people 
have joined the NR A, which 
has vowed to oppose Obama’s 
proposals for gun reform, ac- 
cording to The Economist 
Magazine. 


Seeks Reversal of an ‘Erroneous Conviction’ 


Project 

Continued from Page 1 

attorney, Frank Williams, 
called six witnesses to testify. 

Gloria Perry testified that 
they saw Miles the night be- 
fore the crime and the day of 
the crime. 

“There were actually eight 
witnesses,” said Alissa Bjerk- 
hoel, Miles’ attorney from the 


Innocence Project. “The judge 
refused to allow all of them to 
testify. He said their testimo- 
ny would be cumulative and 
would be too long.” 

“First of all, Judge (Frank) 
Fasel was wrong,” said Bjerk- 
hoel, who has been practicing 
law since 2008. “I don’t care 
how long it is. I think everyone 
should be able to testify.” 


“We’ve got a witness who 
cannot identify Miles,” said 
Bjerkhoel. “That was a red 
flag for us that this might be 
a wrongful conviction.” 

In a written declaration, 
Bernard Teamer reported he, 
Jason Steward and Harold Bai- 
ley robbed Fidelity Financial, 
which is the crime for which 
Miles was convicted. 


Bailey said he contacted 
the Innocence Project to bring 
truth to Mile’s non-involve- 
ment in the crime. 

“This is the biggest thing 
I’ve done since my recov- 
ery,” Bailey said. “Mr. Miles 
is 100 percent innocent of this 
crime.” 

In April, Bjerkhoel and two 
other lawyers will be con- 


ducting an Innocence March 
for Miles. 

Their plans are to orga- 
nize a walk from San Diego 
to Sacramento carrying a 
clemency petition that they 
intend to present to Governor 
Brown. 

“I’m going to fight to my 
dying day to get Guy out,” 
said Bjerkhoel. 
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No Evidence Linking Rising 
Crime Rates to Realignment 


By San Quentin News Staff 

A new report finds no relation- 
ship between offenders released 
from county jails and under 
county supervision to Califor- 
nia’s recent rise in crime. 

The report shows from 1993 
to 2011 there was a declining 
crime rate of 63 percent. Howev- 
er, during the first six months of 
2012, there was a slight increase 
in violent and property crimes in 
most large California cities. 

The report analyzes whether 
the 46,000 offenders diverted 
to county control between Jan.l 
through June 30, 2012 contrib- 
uted to the increase in urban of- 
fenses during that period. 

Some critics blame Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s prison reduction plan 
(realignment) for increased 
crime. 

If realignment contributed to 
the increase in offenses in the 
first half of 2012, “one would 
expect counties with higher per- 
centages of realigned offenders 
to show the biggest increase in 
crime,” asserts the report by 
California Juvenile and Crimi- 
nal Justice titled California s 
Urban Crime Increase in 2012: 
Is “Realignment” to Blame? The 
conclusion is no. 

Realignment keeps low-level 
offenders in local jurisdictions 
rather than sending them to 


state prison. After release, the 
plan also changes the responsi- 
bility of supervision to county 
officials, instead of state parole 
agencies. 

The report found that coun- 
ties handling fewer low-level 
offenders had higher increases 
in crime than counties handling 
more low-level offenders. Fur- 
thermore, counties that had de- 
creased crime rates had a greater 
number of low-level offenders 
than counties reporting rising 
crime rates. 

Another report analyzing San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, and Redlands arrests 
checked to see if the arrestees 
were on probation or parole. 

The report by the Council of 
State Governments found that 
78 percent of those taken into 
custody were not under parole 
or probation supervision at the 
time of arrest; moreover, 62 per- 
cent had no history of parole or 
probation. 

People under probation or 
parole were involved in one in 
six arrests for violent crimes, 
while someone accused of a 
drug crime and under probation 
or parole supervision accounted 
for one in three arrests, the study 
shows. 

Analysis of newly released of- 
fenders deemed low-risk for re- 
offending was also examined. 


In January 2010, California 
prison officials began a parole 
supervision policy called Non- 
Revocable Parole. To be eligible 
for NRP, a person released from 
prison had to be assessed as hav- 
ing low-risk of reoffending and 
could not have a criminal record 
containing a number of offenses 
deemed serious. Since its incep- 
tion, there have been about 9,000 
NRP releases, according to the 
CSG study. 

Of the 170,336 arrests in the 
four cities during the 15 -month 
period of the study, 216 arrests 
were people on NRP, which ac- 
counts for less than 0.2 percent 
of the total arrests. 

The CSG recommends: 

• Local governments use vali- 
dated risk assessments tools 
to determine people who are 
most likely to re-offend. 

• Improve coordination be- 
tween law enforcement, pro- 
bation, and parole agencies. 

• Local governments use tar- 
geted, evidence-based super- 
vision and treatment strategies 
for high-risk individuals. 

• Local governments continue 
analyses of arrest and supervi- 
sion information to track how 
people under supervision con- 
tribute to arrests. 

• Improve the ability for local 
and state governments to share 
and analyze information. 


According to Harper’s Index - The minimum square footage of San 
Francisco apartments allowed under new regulations: 220 
The number of San Quentin prisoners who could reside in one 
such apartment, based on their average cell size: 10 


Vietnam Veterans 
Group of San Quentin 

Grateful Scholasrship Recipient 
Returns to San Quentin 

By James Snider 
Vice President, VVGSQ 

The first recipient of a special college scholarship came back 
to San Quentin State Prison to thank military veterans serving 
prison time for helping her through college. 

Vietnam Veterans Group of San Quentin has been giving col- 
lege-bound high school graduates scholarships for decades; how- 
ever, in 2004 the group began giving inspirational scholarships 
for exceptional students. 

What began as a journal entry by Mary Manly, titled My Day 
at San Quentin with the VVGSQ, became the beginning of the 
special award. 

She begins the entry by acknowledging her apprehensive and 
intimidated feelings about coming inside a prison. However, once 
she met the men, she wrote, “I can’t begin to express to you the 
impressionable impact that this emotional day has had on me — 
one that I will remember the rest of my life.” 

She added, “On the way to prison this morning, I was telling 
my mom that out of all the scholarships that I have received (a 
total of 5), this one meant the most.” 

The San Quentin veterans said her story so deeply impacted 
them that the special scholarship was renamed in her honor — The 
Mary Manly Inspirational Award. 

Mary’s mother, Jo Lynn Manly, was so impressed by the work 
of VVGSQ that she volunteers to run the group’s web site: http:// 
vvgsq.tripod.com 

“These inmates gave us a good hard look at life that day — one 
that I hope I will never forget,” Jo Lynn said. “Here is a small 
group of men making a significant difference in the world, a world 
they have taken advantage of, and have now been called to pay 
the price for, a world they cannot even see. They are truly blessed 
with a very special gift.” 

“The money I received from the VVGSQ helped me buy the 
books I needed to make it through college,” Mary said. 

“The inmates were so gracious, heartfelt, sincere and honest, 
and throughout the day presented me with bits of themselves — 
their share of history and knowledge,” Jo Ann said. 

“An honor so bestowed on only a few, from such honorable 
men, who unfortunately made a mistake in their lives, but lest we 
forget, also defended our freedoms,” Jo Ann added. 

Mary has since graduated from Brigham Young University and 
said she plans to join the military and train in military intelli- 
gence. 




Incarceration Need Not Be an Obstacle for the Determined 


EX-OFFENDER USED PRISON TIME TO EARN A MASTER’S DEGREE, PUBLISH 7 BOOKS 


By Tommy Winfrey 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Michael Santos never let his 
situation define him. In the 9,135 
days he spent in Federal prison 
for drug trafficking, he earned a 
Master’s degree, published seven 
books, and dedicated himself to 
bringing awareness to the prison 
system. 

“When I walked out, I emerged 
with values, skills, and resourc- 
es that few people would’ve of 
thought possible for a long-term 
prisoner,” he said in an exclusive 
interview with the San Quen- 
tin News. “Anyone can become 
more than current circumstanc- 
es. It only takes discipline and 
iron will. Just do it.” 

In 1987, Santos began a 45- 
year prison sentence in a brutal- 
ly violent Atlanta Federal Prison 
that he says lacked self-help and 
rehabilitation programs. 

“The system itself only seemed 
to be concerned with how many 
calendar pages turned without 
my receiving any disciplin- 
ary infractions,” he said. One 
warden went as far as to deem 
Santos’ pursuit of a Ph.D., from 
the University of Connecticut, a 


“threat to the security of the in- 
stitution,” he said, thus ending 
his pursuit of higher education. 
However, Santos had already 
earned his Master’s Degree from 
Hofstra University and was writ- 
ing profusely. 

Santos said he took to the lit- 
eral meaning of self-help and de- 
veloped his own program. 

His program, he said, was 
quite simple. It required working 
to educate himself; contribute to 
society in meaningful, measur- 
able ways; and build a stronger 
support network. 

He didn’t want to waste time 
“playing table games, watching 
television, or engaging in reck- 
less conversation,” he said while 
sticking to commitments and 
making strides in becoming suc- 
cessful while incarcerated. 

“I want incarcerated people 
to see that they can overcome,” 
Santos says. “That myth of you 
got nothin’ cornin’ only applies 
if the individual buys into it.” 

To the newly incarcerated, 
Santos recommends beginning 
with one question: “How do I 
define success?” With that an- 
swer in mind, he recommends 
the individual “set a course in 


motion that will help him realize 
that vision.” 

“I read extensively to broaden 
awareness and educate myself,” 
he said. “I kept a rigorous exer- 
cise schedule to stay fit. Those 
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Michael Santos 

were the self-help activities that 
carried me through, but they 
were all self-directed rather than 
depending on programs that the 
system made available.” 

He says writing was one of 
the most valuable skills to have 
in prison, “because neither the 
prison system nor anyone can 
take that skill away,” Santos 
said. 


“I looked around and recog- 
nized that unless I learned how 
to communicate with a pen, I 
would only have an existence in- 
side prison boundaries. I wanted 
more. I thirsted to connect with 
society, to become something 
larger than the penitentiary.” 

But writing did not come 
easily to him. “I worked every 
day, writing more than a 1,000 
words every day,” he said. “In 
time I became more fluent, more 
comfortable communicating 
through the written word. Those 
who develop writing skills open 
new opportunities, new relation- 
ships, and new worlds.” 

“The individual who learns to 
use the pen will find that he can 
conquer imprisonment,” said 
Santos. 

Santos says he enjoys shar- 
ing his experiences. “The more 
awareness I could bring to the 
system, the more I could contrib- 
ute to reforming it. I didn’t only 
write about my experiences. I 
wrote about the people around 
me. I wrote about the injustices I 
perceived. I wrote about how the 
system of so-called corrections 
was designed to perpetuate itself 
rather than to prepare offenders 


to emerge as law-abiding, con- 
tributing citizens. I wrote about 
the need for people in prison to 
pursue self- directed paths that 
would prepare them for success 
upon release, corrections not- 
withstanding.” 

His words are powerful and 
they have reached many peo- 
ple. His most successful book, 
Inside , was published in 2007. 
The book chronicles his time in 
prison, and is now in its seventh 
printing. 

Santos is now giving back 
to the prison community. “My 
life’s purpose is helping others 
understand how they can reach 
their highest potential, under- 
standing how to overcome ad- 
versity, and tune out the noise of 
negativity and to make life hap- 
pen,” he said. 

“Success does not material- 
ize by accident,” he says. “It 
requires focus, discipline, and 
a deliberate course of action. 
The man must understand that 
if he does not take incremental 
steps, the prison rather than his 
own will defines him. It’s a slow 
death, one wrought with count- 
less hours of self-pity and weak- 
ness.” 
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One Athlete Battles 
Cancer and Adversity 

DOMINICK WHITTAKER FINDS PEACE 
IN THE FACE OF OVERWHELMING ODDS 


By Gary Scott 
Sports Editor 

Despite having multiple my- 
eloma cancer, Dominick Whi- 
taker continues to run for the 
Thousand Mile Club and partici- 
pate in self-help classes. 

Doctors diagnosed Whitaker 
with multiple myeloma in 2008 
during his incarceration at Cali- 
fornia Men’s Colony. “I’ve been 
taking chemotherapy and ra- 
diation treatment for about five 
years now and I’ve outlived my 
survival date,” Whitaker said. 
“The doctors told me two years 
ago that I would be dead, but I’m 
still here.” 


Whitaker had a remission and 
is now going through his sec- 
ond relapse. “It came back and 
we are going to try a stem cell 
transplant,” said Whitaker. 


“The doctors told 
me two years 
ago that I would 
be dead , but 
I’m still here” 


He said he won’t let his medi- 
cal problem slow him down. “I 
am going to keep doing what I 


was doing prior to when I was 
diagnosed,” he commented. 
“When I run, I try to run about 
five miles at minimum.” 

Whitaker’s advice for those 
diagnosed with cancer: “You 
can’t give up in your mind and 
you have to go out and exercise 
to build up your immune system 
to fight it off. It’s not the end of 
the world.” 

He said his positive attitude 
“comes from my spirituality. 
I’m at peace with myself and I’m 
at peace with death.” 

He also advises incarcerated 
cancer patients to get involved 
in programs such as “mindful 
meditation.” 



Photo by T. Bolema 

Dominick Whittaker, on left, paces another runner 
during a recent marathon at San Quentin 


Whitaker ran track and was 
a wrestler at Union Dale High 
School in New York. He also 
played lacrosse at Syracuse. 


He recently graduated from the 
GRIP (Guiding Rage Into Power) 
program and currently partici- 
pates in The Last Mile program. 


Warriors ’ Coach Optimistic About 2013 Season 


The San Quentin Warriors 
basketball tryouts produced a 
gifted and athletic team. 

“I went in the tryouts with 
high expectation because of 
all the talent that is here,” said 
Head Coach Daniel Wright. 
“Every one had an equal op- 
portunity to try out for the 
Warriors.” 

About 21 players tried out 
and the scrimmages were very 

Tryouts 
Bring Out 
The Talent 

By Ruben Harper 
Contributing Writer 

With the baseball season on 
the horizon, two of San Quen- 
tin’s athletes look forward to 
building discipline, racial re- 
spect and integrity. 

“My perspective on playing 
baseball is important because 
it offers me another way to see 
people,” says Adrian “Redd” 
Casey, was first baseman on 
last year’s San Quentin A’s 
team. 

Tryouts are scheduled for 
February for the two San 
Quentin baseball teams, the 
A’s and Giants. 

Jeff Dumont, pitcher for last 
year’s A’s, said if he makes 
one of the teams, he hopes “to 
shed a positive light on the 
program. One of my objec- 
tives is to magnify the base- 
ball program through exercis- 
ing consistent integrity,” he 
commented. 


competitive. “I think we’ll be 
better because of the athleti- 
cism we have and guys that 
want to play defense,” he said. 

He explained his approach go- 
ing into the upcoming season. 
“I’m going to preach more de- 
fense and use our athletic speed 
and quickness a bit more,” he 
commented. 

He said Mike Franklin, 
Anthony Ammons and Allan 


The game involves “deal- 
ing with different races on 
any baseball field requires 
outright discipline. Without 
discipline, we have nothing 
as a team of common people. 
That’s just the way of life,” 
Casey said. 

“My main goal for the up- 
coming season is to tryout 
for and make one of the two 
outstanding baseball teams 
we have here at San Quentin,” 
Dumont added. 


McIntosh were some of his 
standout performers. 

“My approach going into 
the tryouts was rebounding, 
defense, and hustle,” said Am- 
mons. “I felt my performance 
was sketchy, but I’m content 
with what I did.” He expressed 
the enjoyment he would have if 
he were to make the team. “I’ll 
feel good if I make the team, 
because that means my hard 


Dumont expressed appre- 
ciation to his teammates, the 
coaching staff who donate 
their time, and the outside 
teams who come in to play, 
and everyone else involved in 
making San Quentin baseball 
possible. 

Casey said he enjoyed the 
camaraderie that the A’s had 
during their 8-0 season last 
year. “It was good unity as a 
team. It was no one person that 
created that.” 


work paid off, but my main 
focus is to play as a team,” he 
said. 

“The coach is going to have 
a hard job because I see a lot of 
talent,” said McIntosh. “He’s 
going to have a lot of prob- 
lems choosing the players who 
he feels can better help the 
team.” 

McIntosh said his approach 
was to go and play hard and 


By Phoeun You 
Staff Writer 

A new trio of basketball play- 
ers has emerged at San Quentin, 
and is looking for challengers. 

Comparing themselves to the 
Miami Heat, lifer inmate Alad- 
din Pangilinan said, “we are the 
Asian Heat. I’m LeBron James, 
my teammate ‘Blue’ is Vong 
Vue and ‘T-Bone’ is Tom Sae- 
vang.” 

“Win or lose, we play with 
passion,” he added. 

The Asian Heat is not a league 
team; they are friends who get 
together to occupy their time in 
a productive manner. 

“The purpose of the three- 
man team is to have fun and 
release stress. Prison politics 
has a way of grabbing people 


that would make everyone 
around him play hard. 

He discussed how he felt 
about his performance during 
his tryout. “It was grueling 
at first because a lot of guys 
haven’t played with each other. 
It got a lot easy after a while 
and that allowed me to play 
better,” he concluded. 

- Gary Scott 


in a negative way, so basket- 
ball is an outlet for many of us 
that don’t want to get caught 
up in the drama,” said Blue. 

The Asian Heat’s average 
height is 5 -foot- 6 l A and they 
practice every morning in or- 
der to stay competitive. 


“Win or lose , we 
play with passion” 

“We will play anyone on the 
yard; there is no one we will 
not take on,” says T-Bone. 

These inmates utilize bas- 
ketball to strengthen their 
friendships and bring their 
Asian community together, 
one of the team members 
said. 


The Intramural Basketball League Starts 
Sunday, March 24, 2013 

San Quentin Warriors basketball Training Camp Starts 
Tuesday,. February 26, 2013 
The San Quentin Baseball Season Begins 
Saturday, April 6, 2013 



4^— Three Men Challenge 
All Interested Hoopsters 


Photo by T. Bolema 


Jeff Dumont winding up for the pitch 
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Entrepeneur James Cavitt of The Last Mile pitches his 
business model at the Last Mile Demo Day 

Venture Capitalists 
Support Incarcerated 
Entrepeneurs 


BOOK REVIEW 

Capitalism and Class Struggle 


By Robert Faltisco 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Twenty-first century busi- 
ness leaders are shining a 
bright light on the high-tech 
highway of the future by 
mentoring seven incarcerated 
entrepreneurs, helping them 
navigate the road towards their 
American dream. 

The Last Mile gives men a 
chance to put their business 
talents and ideas into practice. 
The program is pushing the 
boundaries of what prisoners 
can accomplish, with an eye to- 
wards equaling entrepreneurial 
success in the free world. 

Several of these business 
concepts, generated in a San 
Quentin cell, are raising eye- 
brows and attracting investors, 
thanks to venture capitalist 
and technology accelerating 
businessman Chris Redlitz 
and his high-powered, high- 
tech friends — one of whom is 
not only a CEO of a wellness 
industry startup company, but 
also wife, Beverly Parenti. 

The Last Mile pushes these 
men to take their concepts 
from a small, growing seed to a 
marketable product. The team 
of venture capitalists, includ- 
ing marketing research experts 
and social-media technology 
gurus, provide support in ar- 
ticulating and marketing these 
novel ideas. The latest program 
participants complete The Last 
Mile by giving their presenta- 
tions to a large audience on 
Demo Day, Feb. 22. 

The first Demo Day last 
April graduated six men (one is 
now an outside entrepreneur), 
and was a huge success — even 
California’s First Lady attend 
the event and said she was im- 
pressed with all that incarcer- 
ated people can accomplish. 

In an effort to further shine 
the light of prisoners’ untapped 
worth, programs similar to The 


Last Mile are being proposed 
in other California prisons, 
in L.A. County Jail, and even 
other states. 

Texas prisons have a pro- 
gram called the Prison En- 
trepeneurship Program, which 
also teaches prisoners tech- 
niques on how to develop their 
business ideas. 

Chris Redlitz said, “We 
spend time here because there 
is talent that needs to be nur- 
tured.” He notes that the men’s 
untapped talents are an under- 
utilized resource in society. 
“We take what we do for en- 
trepreneurs in the free world 
inside to these men.” 

Redlitz also says once other 
business people come inside to 
give their time, “not a single 
volunteer has left without the 
same excitement I’ve had for 
what we’re doing here and each 
one acts like an evangelist to 
encourage more volunteers.” 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Writer’s Guild 

A federal judge with 19 
years on the bench says 
America needs to change its 
mandatory sentencing laws 
for nonviolent drug crimes. 

“If lengthy mandatory mini- 
mum sentences for nonviolent 
drug addicts actually worked, 
one might be able to rational- 
ize them,” according to Judge 
Mark W. Bennett. “But there 
is no evidence that they do.” 

He expressed his views in 
an opinion article in the Nov. 
12, 2012 edition of The Na- 
tion. 

Methamphetamine and 
crack cocaine users nationally 
make up 29 percent of federal 
judges’ criminal dockets, ac- 
cording to Bennett. 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

In his debut novel, author Ara- 
vind Adiga has created the low- 
ly, dejected man, Bair am Hal- 
wai, who drives himself from 
poverty into India’s middle - 
class by becoming a so-called 
“entrepreneur.” 

In The White Tiger , Balram 
yearns to loosen the socio-eco- 
nomic stranglehold of India’s 
caste system, eventually cut- 
ting the throat of his trusting 
and kind master, Mr. Ashok. 

Balram abhors the certainty 
of his place in society. “All I 
would do, if I had children, was 
teach them to be asses like me, 
and carry rubble around for the 
rich.” 

Adiga carefully lures the read- 
er into accepting that murder is 
a rational solution to Balram’s 
troubles. “Let animals live like 
animals; let humans live like 
humans. That’s my whole phi- 
losophy in a sentence,” Balram 
says. 

“Am I not a human being 
too?” Balram wondered, hop- 
ing to escape the demented life 
of his caste. 

Yet Balram can’t help but see 
the differences between him- 
self and Mr. Ashok. “I washed 
my hands for ten minutes, and 
dried them, and washed them 
again, but it made no differ- 
ence. No matter how much you 
wash your hands after you have 
massaged a man’s foot the smell 
of his lid, flaky skin will stay 
on you skin for an entire day... A 
rich man’s body is like a pre- 
mium cotton pillow, white and 
soft and blank. Ours are differ- 
ent,” Balram acknowledges. 

Balram is also frustrated by 
the lack of action by his fellow 
poor. “The roosters in the coop 
smell the blood from above. 


In 2010, 80 percent of the 
4,546 methamphetamine defen- 
dants in federal courts were sen- 
tenced under mandatory mini- 
mum laws. These defendants 
were generally lower-income 
whites. 


“ Very few need 
more than two 
or three years 
behind bars ” 


“I have seen how they leave 
hundreds of thousands of young 
children parentless and thou- 
sands of aging, infirm, dying 
parents childless,” said Ben- 
nett. “They destroy families and 
mightily fuel the cycle of pov- 
erty and addiction.” 


They see the organs of their 
brothers lying around them. 
They know they’re next. Yet 
they do not rebel. They do not 
try to get out of the coop.” 

In calculated and callous 
preparation, Balram banks Mr. 
Ashok won’t figure out he’s 
stealing from him and planning 
to kill him, as they both believe 
“the trustworthiness of the ser- 
vants is the basis of the entire 
Indian economy.” 


“The roosters in 
the coop smell 
the blood from 
above. They see 
the organs of their 
brothers lying 
around them. 
They know ther’re 
next. Yet they do 
not rebel. They 
do not try to get 
out of the coop” 

Balram justifies his murder- 
ous thievery by acknowledging, 
“The more I stole from him, the 
more I realized how much he 
had stolen from me.” 

But as the story unfolds, it is 
clear that killing his master did 
not deliver Balram from dark- 
ness. 

Balram’s desire to break out 
of poverty may arouse sympa- 
thy in San Quentin prisoners, 
but his methods of doing so are 
unacceptable to their rehabilita- 
tive tenets, which are grounded 
in understanding that revolution 
cannot include violence against 
another human being. Profit and 
social mobility are not justifi- 


After Bennett visited several 
prisoners he had sentenced to 
prison, he said he was inspired 
to see the positive changes most 
have made, noting some needed 
the wake-up of a prison cell. 

“Very few need more than 
two or three years behind bars,” 
Bennett said. “It’s important to 
them that people outside prison 
care about their progress.” 

According to a policy essay 
by Karol Lucken, Leaving Mass 
Incarceration: The Ways and 
Means of Penal Change, the 
factors that propelled mass in- 
carceration through mandatory 
minimum laws include: 

• legislative and other statu- 
tory changes in penal codes 

• federal case law related to 
litigation on overcrowding 

• post-sentencing law policy 
related to parole 


cations for murder, as Balram 
claims them to be. 

The severe inequality be- 
tween the poor and the wealthy 
elite has been addressed in 
many classic works. Richard 
Wright’s Native Son is another 
story of a servant killing his 
superior, though the servant is 
sympathetic because he was a 
victim acting out of fear. 

In Ralph Ellison’s The Invis- 
ible Man , the protagonist was 
so frustrated by his place in 
society that he chose to physi- 
cally disappear. In A Modest 
Proposal , Jonathan Swift satir- 
ically suggests eating the poor 
as a solution to overpopulation 
and poverty. The Final Solu- 
tion, , which rationalized the 
Holocaust, attacks the so-called 
privileged in society. The ques- 
tion remains of where to place 
The White Tiger with its greed, 
murder, and sadness all piled up 
in one story. 

But not all is lost in this black 
tale of caste, master, servant, 
delivery, and death of a life- 
style. Adiga has touched on the 
nature of man where oppression 
seems to be cross-culture com- 
monality. 

Balram fought to understand 
why the relationship between 
rich and poor in India was built 
on a sham sense of emotional 
turmoil. “Do we loathe our 
masters behind a fa 9 ade of love 
— or do we love them behind a 
fa 9 ade of loathing?” 

However, Balram’s saving 
grace was knowing the value of 
education, learning and read- 
ing. Only in the arts, can man 
create dreams of his own de- 
sire by questioning, “...can a 
man make himself vanish with 
poetry?” The lesson learned is 
that “the moment you recognize 
what is beautiful in this world, 
you stop being a slave.” 


• the day-to-day sentencing 
and punishment practices in 
local courtrooms 
Lucken suggests that pros- 
ecutors, judges and commu- 
nity corrections agencies make 
sentencing decisions by using 
evidence-based practices tied 
directly to outcomes that mea- 
surably reduce crime, instead 
of strictly relying on incarcer- 
ating low-level offenders. 

Supreme Court Justices Wil- 
liam Rehnquist and Anthony 
Kennedy publicly indicate they 
feel federal mandatory mini- 
mum sentences are unneeded 
and unwise, according to Ben- 
nett. 

According to a 2010 survey 
of federal district judges, 62 
percent thought mandatory 
minimum sentences are too 
harsh. 


Changing Mandatory Sentencing Laws Urged 

FEDERAL JUDGE SEES LITTLE BENEFIT FROM CURRENT SCHEME 
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Here are some views of Valen- 
tine’s Day from San Quentin men 
and their fami- lies: 


Barbara and Dennis Pratt 

Abel Armengol & Jessica Alonso and 
their daughter Camila. 

Abel: I wish in a different way that we 
could celebrate out there. 

Jessica: I told him this morning I 
wanted him to be my Valentine. I told 
God that I’m so thankful, that he keeps 
us together. It’s been three years and I 
love him so much. 

Ishmael Wesley: To me it’s a day you should 
feel every day for your partner or 
lover. It’s a day to recognize 
that it is a special day. 

James Wortham: It means 
love, gratitude and blessing 
for the thing that you have if 
you have a significant other. Being 
with someone you truly care about. 

Michael Best: It’s a special day 
to spend with someone that you 
love, (signifying) that the flame 
within our hearts will continue 
for infinity. Sandra: I love Val- 
entine’s Day because it’s romantic 
to spend it with the people that you love. Our 
wish is that we reach 104 together. 


Photo by John Vernacchio 


Kerry Rodgers: Valentine’s Day means 
when you take yourself out of the picture and 
give your significant loved one time to reflect 
on the relationship between the two of you. 
You both can work on the future of past mis- 
takes; that equals love. 

Dan & Sherrie: We love 
each other very much and 
we wish each other to have 
a happy Valentine’s Day. 

Andrea Bebout to John- 
nie Goodwin, I love him 
more than words can even 
express. He is my light of 
life. Without him there is 
no me. 

Jesse Fernandez: It’s 
a day to cherish the 
person that you’ve been 
in love with for a long 
time. Jessica Fernan- 
dez: It’s spending time 
with the person that I love 
the most. 

Ricky Gaines: Valen- 
tine’s Day is every day to me everyday that 
I’m in love with this beautiful woman, which 
is my wife. Vickisha Gaines: With a love that 
is as rare as ours, it’ll take a life time to ex- 
plain not just a day. 

Dennis Pratt: Love 
is having my breath 
taken away every time 
I see my wife. Barba- 
ra Pratt: Valentine’s 
Day to me is from your 
higher power, who 
gives you strength to 
endure. 

Curtis Lee: I think 
Valentine’s Day is 
a progress report — 
checking in with your 
mate. You’re letting 
them know that 
they are still spe- 
cial and that you 
love them more 
even though they 
think they love you 
more. Mrs. Lee: For 
me it means it’s an- 
other day where I can 
express my love for my husband. To 
him how much I appreciate him. 

Jeff Dumont: She’s my life. There’s no 
better way to put it. Carrie Dumont: 

That’s the first day that I met him in 
person, I went to the wrong prison. (He 
was at Old Folsom and she 
went to New Folsom.) We 
had seven wedding dates 
and we were married last 
June. 

Catherine Harrison: 

To be with my husband on 
Valentine’s Day reminds 
me of how lucky I am. 

Honestly, every day \ 
is Valentine’s Day as 
long as I’m with him. 

Maverick Harrison: It 
means a chance to actually 
be with someone who is the 
definition of love, because 
my wife makes me a better 
person. 


Sweethearts Andrea 


show 


Photo by John Vernacchio 

Jessica and Jesse Fernandez 

An anonymous man: To my trophy wife 
— the woman of my dreams: Will you be 
my Valentine? Your loving husband. 

Shalyn: A Kiss 4-U. 

Happy Val- " 
e n t i n e ’ s 
Day, Luv, 
Yahya. 

Shannon: 

Baby, you are 
the flame that 
keeps my fire 
burning and 
when you come 
into my life, you 
made my jag- 
^ ged edge 
smooth, my 
vision more 
- clearer and 
my purpose 
* * a purpose. This 
Valentine’s let 
it be known you 
are appreciated, 

Photo by John Vernacchio loved and cher- 

Bebout & Johnnie Goodwin ished always. I 

love you, Cleo. 

Michael Carter: To his beautiful wife, 
Debra: “Love is good, love is great, love is 
old, love is slow, as long as you love, you will 
continue to grow!” 

Tasha Roberts said of her love for hus- 
band, Jake: “I drove for six hours to get 


Photo by John Vernacchio 


Photo by John Vernacchio 


Kerry and Celeste Rogers 


Ernie and Cathy Vick 
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here; that should tell him how much I love 
him.” Jake Roberts: “It is really wonderful 
to see her. She’s everything to me.” 

Louis Scott helped get Theresa strawber- ^ 
ries without chocolate. He said: I wish I 
could get her strawberries with chocolate i 
on them, but she is allergic to chocolate. ( 
Chocolate or not, she’s my Valentine. 
Theresa added: I don’t miss chocolate 
since I have never really been able to have it. 

Heather said to husband Douglas: Without 
you, there is no m; you are the air I breathe, 
you are the water for my soul when it gets 
thirsty. She added: He always writes me a 
love note when we are together. Douglas 


been together for four 
have the same love 


said they have 
years “and I 
for her ev- 
eryday, not 
just Valen- 
tine’s Day.” 

Orlando 
Jones indicated 
that “love is a 
beautiful thing 
when properly 
reciprocated.” 

Marcellus 
Pree told what 
the love he and 
wife Jaconda 
share is like: 

“Love suffers 
long, and is 
kind; love does 
not envy; love 
does not envy; 
love does not 
parade itself, 
is not puffed 

up; does not behave rudely, does not seek it’s 
own, is not provoked, thinks no evil; does not 
rejoice in inequity, but rejoices in the truth; 
bears all things, believes all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things. Love never fails. 
(From I Corinthians 13:4 to 8) 


She said: “Knowing my husband is 
a good person helps me overcome 
social opposition. We’ve been mar- j 
ried since we were 22 and I 
love him more each day!” 
Sam Johnson Sr.: “It’s 
all about praising and thank- 
ing God for the love we’ve 
shared.” He and wife Tina 
have been together for 31 years. 
Tina Johnson said: “Sam always 
says the blessings of Christ keep our 
family strong, and that says it all.” 

A1 Jackson said if his heart was 
“this big (holding his hands as wide 
apart as he could get them), it couldn’t 
hold all the love I have for her.” 


Amanda and David Monroe 


Photo by John Vernacchio 


Arnulfo Garcia and daughter Carmen 


Paul Gar- 
cia: I actually 
wish I could put 
into words what I 
feel about the love 
we have together, 
but I can’t. There 
are feelings I just 
don’t know how to 
describe. 

Ernie Vick: What 
held us together is 
she’s been my life- 
long best friend and 
close to the 
heart. Cathy 
Vick: I have 
been visiting 
my husband 
for 13 years. 

We’ve been married for 24 years and Ernie is 
my longest, best Valentine. 

Richard “Bonaru” Richardson: It is un- 
realistic to grasp what the meaning of love is 
in one day. There are not enough feelings in 
a universe, which could provide the 
clarity of such 
compassion, 
trust, respect 
and worship for 
another soul. My 
purpose in life is 
to love and it is 
much easier to 
love someone in- 
definitely than to 
explain why you 
love them. Love 
is perpetual. 

Arnulfo T. 
Garcia: When 

I hear the word 
Valentine, I think 
of my 

Photo by John Vernacchio 


mother. She’s the first women that taught me 
the meaning of love; that’s what symbolizes 
Valentine’s Day. Nice, I love you 
Kris Himmelberger: Valentine’s Day is 
a day set aside for that special one. To me, 
that’s Diane Davis, my mom. I love you. 

Amanda Monroe: You 

make me want to be a 
better person. I have 
never loved anyone 
as much as I love 
you. 

David Monroe: 

There comes a mo- 
ment when you re- 
alize that the per- 
son you are with is the 

one. That moment came for me when I 
realized that she is prefectly imperfect 
and that her love fills in that empty space 
that no one else was able to. 


Cassandra Richardson with husband Richard and daughter Myrah 


Darnell Hill says he carries wife Sonja in 
his heart every day. “I’m a lucky, lucky man; 
she’s everything to me. It is nothing short 
of a miracle for a woman to stay in a 
marriage with an incarcerated 
inmate.” They are research- J 
ing an upcoming book on 
the effects of society’s ex- 
pulsion of inmate families 
because of a person’s conviction. 


mother, Carmen, who 
left this world March 24, 2000. 

Her birthday was on Valentine’s Day, 
but she left me a new heart — my 
daughter, Carmen Valentine 
Garcia, who was born April 16, 
2000. Their hearts together give 
me love. 

Ruben Harper: Everyday is a 
Valentine’s Day when it comes to my 


Photo by John the Camera Man 


Jessica Alonso & Abel Armengol 
with daughter Camilla 
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The Long Legacy of W.E.B. Du Bois 

REMEMBERING THE IMPACT OF AN HISTORIC VISIONARY AND CIVIL RIGHTS LEADER 


By Keith P. Feldman 
Assistant Professor of Ethnic 
Studies, UC Berkeley 

This year marks five decades 
since the historic March on 
Washington for Jobs and Free- 
dom. As a touchstone for the civ- 
il rights movement, it is remem- 
bered most commonly for the 
soaring oratory of the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s famous 
“I Have A Dream” speech. 

Dig a bit deeper and you’ll be 
moved by the songs of Marian 
Anderson and Mahalia Jackson, 
rallied by the fiery rhetoric of 
SNCC Chairman John Lewis, 
and inspired by the magisterial 
photographs of 250,000 people 
mobilizing to demand desegre- 
gated schools, fair housing, and 
a livable wage. 

As we reflect on the meaning 
and consequences of the March 
on Washington, let us pause and 
reach even deeper into its ar- 
chive. Here we’ll find a fleeting 
remark packed with meaning for 
our contemporary moment. To- 
wards the end of a long day, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NAACP, 
Roy Wilkins, invited the attend- 
ees to recognize a very recent 
loss. The night before, across 
the Atlantic Ocean in Accra, 
Ghana, at the age of 95, Dr. Wil- 
liam Edward Burghardt Du Bois 
had died. 

“Regardless of the fact that in 
his later years, Dr. Du Bois chose 
to take another path,” Wilkins 
intoned from a lectern soon to 
be occupied by Rabbi Joachim 
Prinz and then Dr. King, “it is 
incontrovertible that at the dawn 
of the century, his was the voice 
that was calling to you to gather 
here today in this cause. If you 
wanna read something that ap- 
plies to 1963, go back, and get 
a volume of The Souls of Black 
Folk by Du Bois published in 
1903.” 

CONTEMPORARY 

AUTHORS 

Indeed, Souls, and all of W. E. 
B. Du Bois’s extraordinary life’s 
work makes for as profound a 
reading experience today as it 
must have in 1963. An astonish- 
ing number of contemporary au- 


thors are inspired by his persis- 
tent commitment to effectively 
understand the meaning of race, 
blackness, freedom, and democ- 
racy, inclined always towards 
justice for the “world’s darker 
peoples.” 

In the last decade, nearly one- 
thousand books, theses, 
and dissertations have 
taken up Du Bois in one 
way or another, comple- 
menting the scores of new 
editions of his own now- 
canonical writings. 

The year 2012 alone 
saw the publication of 
dozens of scholarly books 
considering Du Bois in 
relation to such themes as 
race and photography, the 
relationship between race 
and religion, histories of 
American socialism and 
American music, philoso- 
phies of education, and 
the persistent legacies of 
slavery and debt. 

How should we account 
for this wide-ranging in- 
terest? Why does Du Bois 
matter so much today? 

Clearly, one reason is 
that, unlike so many key figures 
enacting what Robin D. G. Kel- 
ley calls “freedom dreams” — 
those political projects that en- 
vision more egalitarian forms 
of justice — Du Bois survived. 
He survived multiple profes- 
sional exclusions, debilitating 
illnesses, and persistent state 
repression that only increased 
with age. 

He wrote over 20 books (in- 
cluding four autobiographies), 
supervised a groundbreaking 
series of sociological studies of 
rural black life (1897-1910), ed- 
ited the NAACP ’s official maga- 
zine, The Crisis (1910-1934), 
wrote a groundbreaking history 
called Black Reconstruction in 
the U.S. (1935) and embarked on 
an encyclopedic study of Africa 
and its diasporas. 

He was instrumental in pe- 
titioning the UN on behalf of 
African-American human rights 
and fought vociferously to cur- 
tail the development of nuclear 
weapons. Across this gargan- 
tuan oeuvre, we learn of the 


dynamic thought and political 
acuity of a radical pragmatist, 
someone who, in the words of 
Amiri Baraka, was “constantly 
in the act of changing himself 
as the open reflection of an ever- 
changing world.” 

At the same time, echoing 


/ 



W.E.B. Du Bois 

forth to us from the Jim Crow 
violence of racial segregation in 
which Souls was written is the 
incisive claim that “the problem 
of the Twentieth Century is the 
problem of the color-line.” 

You cannot understand the 
modern world, Du Bois argues, 
without understanding the cru- 
cible of race in which it has been 
forged. For a nation built through 
the dehumanizing regimes of 
European colonization, chattel 
slavery, gratuitous violence, and 
the convict-lease system, Souls 
provides a kaleidoscopic lens to 
view the glaring contradictions 
to American freedom. 

Today, we only need to look at 
the highly differentiated distri- 
bution of wealth and health, or 
the demographics of the 2.3 mil- 
lion people in American prisons 
and jails, or the 600,000 people 
that move through its immigrant 
detention facilities, to see the 
contemporary explanatory pow- 
er of Du Bois’s formulation. 

Souls also names a power- 
ful vision of double conscious- 


Some Notable African-American Achievements 

In 1783 James Derham became the first black recognized as a physician. 

In 1823 Alexander Twilight was the first black to receive a degree from an American college. 

In 1827 the first black newspaper, Freedom’s Journal, was published. 

In 1834 Henry Blair became the first black person to receive a U.S. patent. 

In 1862 Mary Patterson became the first black woman to graduate from a U.S. College. 

In 1863 William Carney was the first black to be awarded the congressional Medal of Honor. 

In 1872 John Conyers was the first black admitted into the U.S. Naval Academy. 

In 1884 John Lynch became the first black to chair the Republican Party. 

In 1904 Harold Paige was the first black athlete to compete in the Olympic track and field events. 
In 1906 the oldest black fraternity, Alpha Kappa Alpha, was founded at Cornell University. 

In 1907 Alain Locke became the first black Rhodes Scholar. 

In 1932 Eddie Tolan was the first black to win a gold medal in the Olympic 100 meter dash. 

In 1939 Jane Bolin became the first black woman to be seated as a judge. 

In 1967 Thurgood Marshall became the first black Supreme Court Justice. 

In 1977 Clifford Alexander became the first black Secretary of the Army. 

In 1983 Guin Bluford Jr. became the first black astronaut to enter space. 

In 2008 Barack Obama was elected the first black president of the United States. 


ness that emerged from a cen- 
turies-long subjection to white 
supremacy. Black people, Du 
Bois argued, carry a “sense of 
always look at one’s self through 
the eyes of others, of measuring 
one’s soul by the tape of a world 
that looks on in amused con- 
tempt and pity.” 

He recognized that 
such brutalizing metrics 
produce radical limits 
on how the nation views 
and values itself, limits 
buttressed by dominant 
(and seemingly “neutral”) 
scholarly assumptions 
that Souls forcibly con- 
tests. 

At the same time, 
double consciousness en- 
ables what Du Bois calls 
“second sight,” such that 
black people have knowl- 
edge of the deeper truths 
of American modernity, 
its violent contradictions 
as well as its underuti- 
lized emancipatory re- 
file photo sources. After all, “we 
who are dark,” Du Bois 
wrote in the 1920s, “can 
see America in a way that 
white Americans cannot.” 

We return to Du Bois because 
Souls of Black Folk was the be- 
ginning of his work, but not its 
culmination. We return not in 
spite of his choosing “another 
path,” as Wilkins intimated in 
1963, but precisely because of it. 
That path led Du Bois to criticize 
what he saw as the foreshort- 
ened horizon of liberal integra- 
tion epitomized by the March on 
Washington. 

He resolutely re- 
fused America’s 
Cold War limita- 
tions on forms of 
political thought 
that described free- 
dom solely through 
U.S. capitalism’s 
market-based lexi- 
con, drawing instead 
on the thick politi- 
cal vocabularies of 
African and Asian 
anti-colonialism and 
Soviet communism. 

At age 93, this “other path” 
would catapult Du Bois’s expa- 
triation to the newly indepen- 
dent nation of Ghana, where he 
resided with his wife, Shirley 
Graham Du Bois, to work with 
the esteemed anti-colonial lead- 
er Kwame Nkrumah. (When 
Nkrumah was overthrown by a 
U.S. -backed coup after Dr. Du 
Bois’s death, Ms. Graham Du 
Bois joined her son, David, in 
Egypt, where they together re- 
ported on the revolutionary dy- 
namics linking Arab and Afri- 
can struggles for liberation.) 

Most pressingly, five decades 
after his passing and his con- 
spicuous absence at the March 
on Washington, we dwell with 
Du Bois to recognize that fight- 
ing for a world without exploita- 
tion in the United States has al- 



ways demanded an international 
vision attuned to the intertwined 
violences of race, imperialism, 
and war. 

Du Bois’s own late-in-life re- 
vision to the color-line thesis is 
especially prophetic in this re- 
gard. “[Tjoday,” he wrote in the 
1953 preface to the Jubilee edi- 
tion of Souls, “I see more clearly 
than yesterday that back of the 
problem of race and color, lies 
a greater problem which both 
obscures and implements it: and 
that is the fact that so many civi- 
lized persons are willing to live 
in comfort even if the price of 
this is poverty, ignorance, and 
disease of the majority of their 
fellowmen; that to maintain this 
privilege men have waged war 
until today, [such that] war tends 
to become universal and con- 
tinuous, and the excuse for this 
war continues largely to be color 
and race.” 

Here, Du Bois highlights the 
deep cleavages around who has 
access to conditions of peace and 
who is subjected to conditions of 
war. Contending with such divi- 
sions would require reckoning 
with those lacerating circuits of 
oppression, dispossession, and 
dehumanization that centuries 
of European imperial violence 
and trans-Atlantic chattel slav- 
ery have carved into the world. 

Today, another exceptional Af- 
rican-American Harvard gradu- 
ate, another veritable member 
of Du Bois’s “Talented Tenth,” 
has recently been elected to his 
second term as president of the 
United States. Under his watch, 
we have witnessed a resolute 
commitment to lib- 
eral integration (now 
more often termed 
“inclusion”) — 
carving out possible 
pathways to legal 
status for the na- 
tion’s 11 -million un- 
documented immi- 
grants, for instance, 
or expanding access 
to civil rights for 
gays and lesbians. 

At the same time, 
one also sees a tor- 
tuous prison regime that locks 
up and locks out millions of 
black, brown, and poor white 
people; the exponential expan- 
sion of an immigrant detention 
and deportation regime unparal- 
leled in American history; the 
deployment of an open-ended 
campaign of aerial warfare to 
police the homeland’s globalized 
borders; and the enablement of 
freedom’s promise to be dictated 
by corporate investment. 

When the brutalities of a soci- 
ety saturated with such forms of 
violence have been rendered ba- 
nal, we turn to Du Bois to plumb 
the thick emancipatory dreams 
persistently articulated by and 
for the world’s darker peoples, 
to draw on their searing legacies 
and insights. We need Du Bois 
today, perhaps more than ever. 
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Observing Black History in February 


By Watani Stiner 
Contributing Writer 

Black History month is per- 
haps one of the most uplifting 
and empowering months of the 
year, particularly for African- 
Americans. Every February, we 
reflect upon and pay homage to 
the courageous struggles, sac- 
rifices and contributions made 
by men and women of African 
decent. 

We study and celebrate his- 
tory for several basic reasons. 
First, to learn its lessons. As 
Malcolm X taught, “Of all our 
studies history is best prepared 
to reward our research.” Sec- 
ondly, we study and celebrate 
history to sense and absorb its 
spirit of human possibility. For 
as Marcus Garvey taught, “What 
humans have done humans can 


do.” Thirdly, to extract and emu- 
late its models of excellence and 
achievement. Mary McFeod 
Bethune taught that “We are 
heirs and custodians of a great 
legacy,” and urged us to dis- 
cover that legacy and to bear its 
burden and glory with strength, 
dignity and determination. And 
finally, we as African people 
study and celebrate history to 
remember those who paved the 
path down which we now walk, 
who gave their lives so that we 
could live fuller and more mean- 
ingful ones. This is the meaning 
of Fannie Fou Hamer’s teaching 
that there are two things we all 
must care about: “Never to for- 
get where we came from and 
always praise the bridges that 
carried us over.” 

However, it is also important 
to understand that Black His- 


tory is more than dates, persons, 
places and events of the past. It 
is living memory, made relevant 
by the messages it sends us and 
the challenges it poses for us to 
overcome and move forward. It 
is, moreover, a fundamental way 
we understand ourselves and an 
inescapable path and practice by 
which we envision and forge our 
future. 


“We are heirs and 
custodians of a 
great legacy ” 


At the center of our appre- 
ciation of Black History is the 
commitment to approach it as 
a living, continuously unfold- 
ing reality. Thus, our celebra- 


tion of history, especially dur- 
ing Black History Month is not 
simply ritual and rejoicing, but 
a remembering, studying and 
practicing which shapes our 
self-understanding and move- 
ment through time. 

Dr. Maulana Karenga asserts 
that “history is best understood 
and appreciated by engaging 
it.” Our challenge, then, is to 
understand and self-conscious- 
ly participate in the shaping of 
the process, not stand by and 
allow history to happen behind 
our backs. 

Of course, it has been argued 
that “history is just history,” 
that history has no specific or 
qualifying color. But our em- 
phasis on “Black” history is 
a cultural announcement and 
declaration of our unique con- 
tributions to the forward flow 


of humanity. It is a conscious 
act of self-determination, a cor- 
rection of and challenge to the 
historical record. 

It is out of this understanding 
of history that we must and do 
constantly ask ourselves, how 
can we use our past to inform 
and enrich our present and 
lay the foundation for a more 
meaningful and beneficial fu- 
ture? What lessons, models and 
spirit of human possibility and 
excellence can we borrow from 
the past to build the world we 
want to live in? 

Our study and commemora- 
tion of Black History Month 
must inspire and encourage us 
to move forward in our struggle 
for a better self, society and 
world — toward human equal- 
ity, social justice and world 
peace. 


Reviewing the Rich History of African-Americans 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 

Journalism Guild Writer 

In recent years, there has been 
much debate on whether black 
history is merely a subordinate 
piece of American history. That 
would only be true if black his- 
tory’s African origin were ex- 
cluded. 

That being said, black history 
is comprised of the experiences 
of the indigenous peoples of Af- 
rica and their Diaspora to the 
Americas. 

Henry Fouis Gates Jr. de- 
scribed the etymology of black 
in his book Colored People: 
“My grandfather was colored, 
my father was Negro, and I am 
black...” 

POINT OF VIEW 

Depending on what point of 
a timeline, or which side of the 
Atlantic Ocean one decides to 
observe history determines what 
category black history is placed, 
i.e., African or American. 

Carter G. Woodson, an orga- 
nizer of the first Negro History 
Week, came up with the concept 
for The Society for the Study of 
Negro Fife and History. 

Woodson understood the need 
for blacks (Africans) to study 
their history, and to be proud of 
their contributions to the world. 

“The Negro’s pride of race 
is humiliated when he contem- 
plates the great drama of this 
continent and finds that he is 
accorded no honorable part...” 
wrote Kelly Miller in her 1926 
essay, Negro History. 

African descendants celebrate 
and study black history to as- 
cribe their accomplishments and 
value into the pages of history 
for future generations. 

It is important for blacks and 
other ethnic groups, not just 
Americans, to know the entire 
history of black people, includ- 
ing their life in Africa - a his- 
tory replete with math, science, 
philosophy, architecture, gov- 
ernments, and thriving econo- 


mies that functioned millenni- 
ums before the arrival of the first 
Europeans. 

Tracing the history of many 
black families from their aborig- 
inal existence in Africa eventu- 
ally turns to the path across the 
Atlantic Ocean, the middle pas- 
sage, from West Africa to the 
Americas and the West Indies. 

BLACK AMERICANS 

Black-American history be- 
gan in 1619 when the first ship 
carrying 20 Africans landed 
in the English colony of Jame- 
stown, Virginia. 

Although slavery was a harsh 
reality for many blacks, there 
were those who rebelled. Fred- 
erick Douglass learned to read 
and write; he eventually escaped 
to freedom. 

Harriet Tubman personally 
rescued 200 slaves through the 
Underground Railroad, accord- 
ing to 1,999 Facts About Blacks , 
by Raymond M. Corbin. 

President Abraham Lincoln 
issued the Emancipation Proc- 


lamation in 1862, but it was 
1865 before the last slaves in 
Texas received news of their 
freedom. Their freedom is 
still celebrated during June, 
called “Juneteenth.” 

After slavery, during Recon- 
struction, the era of Jim Crow 
created traditional forms of 
discrimination, segregation, 
and terror against blacks. A 
system of “black codes” were 
devised to continue oppress- 
ing blacks. 

MUSICAL 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Blacks continued, however, 
to make progress in areas of 
education and the arts, among 
other achievements. A notable 
gift blacks gave to America 
and the world is an original 
form of music. 

Through the use of a five- 
note musical scale blacks 
created the Blues. “This was 
purely and wholly African...” 
wrote John W. Work in his es- 
say, Negro Folk Song. “The 


Negro was the only immi- 
grant to this country who was 
capable of producing Folk 
Song. He was in a primitive 
state, untouched by the folk- 
song-atrophying influences 
of civilization. ..and naturally 
express(ed) himself in song.” 


“My grandfather 
was colored , my 
father was Negro, 
and I am black ...” 


Blacks later added a flat-7 
note to their musical (scale) 
expression to create jazz mu- 
sic with its rhythm and synco- 
pation. 

A lot of this history gets 
lost over the decades, which is 
why blacks strive to remem- 
ber important milestones in 
their history. 

For example, W.E.B. 
DuBois became the first to 
earn a Ph.D. from Harvard for 


his dissertation on the slave 
trade. 

In 1944, the United Negro 
College Fund was established 
to provide education for blacks 
who would not otherwise have 
an opportunity to advance their 
education. 

On a bus in 1955, Rosa Parks 
refused to give up her seat to a 
white man in Montgomery, Al- 
abama. The previous year, in 
Brown v. Board of Education , 
the U.S. Supreme Court over- 
turned the “separate but equal” 
decision. 

The Civil Rights era reached 
its peak in 1963 with the his- 
toric March on Washington 
and Martin Luther King’s “I 
have a dream” speech. 

Nearly 50 years later, the 
United States elected its first 
black president, Barack Obama, 
for a second term. “I wonder, 
sometimes, whether men and 
women in fact are capable of 
learning from history...” wrote 
Obama in his book, The Au- 
dacity Of Hope. 


Modem Humans Began Migrating Out of Africa to Populate the Globe 

Around 60 Thousand Years Ago 



Today, There are Nearly 7 Billion Humans Found Throughout the World 
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Program Effective Reducing 
Recidivism May Be Ended 


By Jason McGinnis 
Contributing Writer 

A first-of-its-kind jobs pro- 
gram in California prisons saves 
money and cuts recidivism, a re- 
cent report concludes. 

The program provides inmates 
the opportunity to acquire trade 
skills and develop good work 
habits under the supervision of 
journeyman professionals that 
“increase the likelihood of find- 
ing future employment and stay- 
ing out of prison,” according to 
the report by the California Pris- 
on Industry Authority. 

Launched in 2006, the pro- 
gram is called Career Technical 
Education. It was designed to 
perform various activities such 
as renovations of state -owned 
assets, including parks and pris- 
ons. 

The program was “the first of 
its kind in the nation to partner 
an offender rehabilitation pro- 
gram with trade unions to meet 


the rehabilitative needs of of- 
fenders,” says the report. 

It includes a commercial div- 
ing program at California Insti- 
tution for Men, a carpentry pro- 
gram at California Institution 
for Women, and the Modular 
Building enterprise at Folsom 
State Prison. Funding short- 
ages caused the closure of four 
programs across the state. None 
involved San Quentin. 

At its peak in fiscal year 
2009-10, the program included 
258 prisoners. Currently, 115 
prisoners participate. 

The report illustrates a three- 
year recidivism rate of 11.76 
percent for fiscal year 2007-08 
for inmates with at least six 
months of participation in the 
program. The overall three-year 
recidivism rate for the same pe- 
riod was more than 65 percent. 

The program’s low recidi- 
vism rate provides “substantial 
and ongoing savings to both 
state and local government,” 


the report concludes. The sav- 
ings, totaling over $10 million, 
come in the form of Recidivism 
Cost Avoidance, which includes 
the costs incurred from avoided 
arrests, judicial proceedings, 
and incarceration among CTE 
program participants. 

Program costs include par- 
ticipant pay, instructor pay, 
project facilitation expense, 
and union association fees for 
the first year upon release. Ac- 
cording to the report, these ex- 
penses have totaled more than 
$8 million since the program 
began, resulting in a net savings 
of $1.7 million or an average of 
about $500,000 per year. 

Since the start of the pro- 
gram, the state has reimbursed 
CALPIA for the program. How- 
ever, over the last three years, 
the amount reimbursed has de- 
clined and the program is now 
in danger of being cut or elimi- 
nated altogether, the report 
warns. 


County Jail Program Provides 
Valuable Training 

MARIN COUNTY PRISONERS GIVEN OPPORTUNITY 
TO EARN FOOD SERVICES CERTIFICATION 


By Gary Klien 
Marin Independent Journal 

Lawrence Foster says he’s 
never had a professional cer- 
tificate, and now that he does, 
he wants to make the most of 
it. 

Foster, a 53 -year-old Marin 
City resident, was one of five 
inmates to earn food handling 
certification Feb 14 in a pilot 
program at the Marin County 
Jail. The inmates received 
their credentials during a cer- 
emony in the jail kitchen. 

“This is a very inspiring mo- 
ment for me and something to 
build upon,” said Foster, who 
is serving jail time on drug of- 
fenses and a probation viola- 
tion. “I’m going to use it to the 
best of my ability.” 

The voluntary program is 
intended to give inmates some 
official training that might help 
them find work when they are 


released, said sheriff’s Capt. 
Doug Endy, who runs the jail. 

“Our philosophy now has be- 
come more in the rehabilitation 
arena,” Endy said. “This certi- 
fication should be a positive 
step in that direction.” 

The program is offered to 
low-level offenders who are 
trusted to perform work in the 
jail. Similar programs are in 
place at other jails. 

In Marin, the program is 
overseen by Jan Wyatt-Lucha, 
the jail’s food service manager 
and a registered dietician. The 
course, which is completed 
in five hours over a one-week 
period, consists of training in 
food-borne illness, tempera- 
ture control, storage and rota- 
tion, personal hygiene, food 
safety laws and other aspects 
of kitchen work, Wyatt-Lucha 
said. 

“I love it,” she said. “I’m so 
proud of them.” 


The jail uses a course de- 
signed by the National Registry 
of Food Safety Professionals, 
which adheres to state regula- 
tions and standards. Endy said 
the cost of the program is a 
nominal $15 or so for course 
materials. 

The next class was scheduled 
to start in two weeks, and the 
jail is also working on setting 
up a bakery program. 

Richard Lopez, a member 
of the inaugural class, said he 
joined because he doesn’t like 
“just sitting in my cell.” 

“Any time I can jump on an 
opportunity to get something 
out of a situation, even a bad 
situation, I’ll jump on that,” said 
Lopez, 46, who is in custody for 
DUI and drug cases and other 
offenses. 

This story is reprinted 
with permission of the Marin 
Independent Journal 


Wellness Corner 

By Kris Himmelberger 
Staff Writer 

Drugs that curb hyperactivity and boost attention might 
help curb crime, according to a Swedish study published 
in the New England Journal of Medicine. 

The study found that individuals diagnosed with At- 
tention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder were four to seven 
times more likely to break the law; however, when cer- 
tain drugs were introduced, the likelihood of committing 
a crime was reduced by 32 percent in men and 41 percent 
in women. 

“There are pros and cons to medication,” said Dr. Paul 
Lichtenstein, the study’s author. Medication works best for 
adults 18 to 25 and for newly released prisoners, he said. 

The study examined the effective use of Ritalin, Ad- 
derall, and other drugs that curb hyperactivity in the treat- 
ment of criminal behavior, according a report by The As- 
sociated Press. 

The study provides a “very suggestive piece of evi- 
dence” supporting medication, said associate professor Ja- 
son Fletcher of the Yale School of Public Health. He added 
that “because crime is so expensive, if you can reduce it, 
even by half of what they’re saying, you might still say 
this is really effective medication.” 

“The study adds a lot,” said Dr. Gabrielle Carlson, di- 
rector of child and adolescent psychiatry at Stony Brook 
University medical school, who was not involved in the 
study. “Cutting the crime rate, that’s not trivial. Maybe it 
will get some help for people in jail. It gives people who 
were on the fence maybe a little more confidence in this 
treatment.” 

San Quentin psychologist Ruth Bertrand says the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections and Rehabilitation is 
able to screen offenders for ADHD, but does not routinely 
do so. According to Dr. Bertrand, ADHD is primarily a 
childhood disorder that is often outgrown. However, if an 
“individual is previously diagnosed with ADHD, they are 
evaluated on a case-by-case basis.” 

“There defiantly is a perception that it’s a disease of 
childhood and you outgrow your need for medicines,” said 
Dr. William Cooper, a pediatric and preventive medicine 
professor at Vanderbilt University. 

“About half of children with ADHD will continue to 
have troublesome symptoms of inattention or impulsiv- 
ity as adults,” states an article in Psychiatry magazine. 
The article further stated adults “tend to develop coping 
mechanisms to compensate for some or all of their impair- 
ment.” 

“Every child suspected of having ADHD should be care- 
fully examined by a doctor to rule out possible other condi- 
tions or reasons for the behavior,” says The PubMed Heath 
website. It also stresses that “depression, lack of sleep, 
learning disabilities, tic disorders, and behavior problems 
may be confused with, or appear with, ADHD.” 


Prisoners Allege Private Prison Gave Control to Gangs 


By Phoeun You 
Staff Writer 

Eight Idaho inmates have 
filed a federal lawsuit, claim- 
ing the private prison company 
Corrections Corporation of 
America has virtually turned 
over control of an Idaho prison 
to gangs. 

The suit filed in November in 
U.S. District Court cites inves- 
tigative reports from the Idaho 


Department of Corrections that 
suggest gangs took over control 
of the Idaho Correctional Cen- 
ter from staff members after 
prison officials began housing 
members of the same gangs to- 
gether in some units to reduce 
violent clashes. 

State officials said one re- 
sult was prison staff had to 
negotiate the placement of new 
inmates with gang leaders, ac- 
cording to the department re- 


ports. Another claim was that 
prison guards were afraid to 
enforce certain rules, such as a 
ban on covering the small win- 
dow in cells. 

The security footage showed 
six members of one gang at- 
tacking seven members of a 
rival gang. The attackers hid in 
a janitor’s closet, then struck as 
their rivals approached. 

Some guards used pepper 
spray and ordered prisoners 


to the ground, while other 
guards tried to separate a 
prisoner from being repeat- 
edly stabbed by another pris- 
oner. 

Prison Unit manager Nor- 
ma Rodriguez told investiga- 
tors that gang members con- 
trol authority over prison cell 
blocks and dictate who comes 
and goes. 

Rodriguez mentions sex of- 
fenders cannot be housed in 


gang units because of a risk of 
attack by gang members. Pris- 
oners not affiliated with a gang 
cannot be housed there because 
they would be victimized or 
forced to join a gang. 

“The complaint alleges that 
CCA fosters and develops crim- 
inal gangs,” said Wyatt John- 
son, one of the attorneys rep- 
resenting the inmates. “Ideally, 
the lawsuit should force this to 
come to an end.” 
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EDITORIAL 


A Commentary On the State of Human Affairs 

LOUIS J. RODRIGUEZ SHARES HIS THOUGHTS ON IMMIGRATION AND GANG VIOLENCE 



Luis J. Rodriguez, author 
of “It Calls You Back ” wrote 
the following comments on the 
state of human affairs for The 
San Quentin News: 

Immigrants: 

The borders have marked 
and scarred a land where native 
peoples for tens of thousands of 
years roamed freely in connec- 
tion with nature’s laws, with co- 
operative and abundant relation- 
ships. 

All was not perfect— it never 
is with humans. 

But people at least knew how 
to live and grow in the proper 
ties with others and with the 


By Michael Calvin Holmes 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California’s crime rates are 
falling, according to recent 
reports by Attorney General 
Kamala Harris and a research 
group. 

The state’s crime rates have 
been declining since 1980 (be- 
fore the Three Strikes Law) 
and is now below the national 
rate, according to a Septem- 
ber 2012 report called Crime 
Trends by the Public Policy 
Institute of California. 

Violent crime increased be- 
tween 1960 and 1992, but is 
now on the decline, accord- 
ing to federal criminal jus- 
tice agencies. Property crime, 
however, dipped to its lowest 
since 1960, but is now on the 
rise. 

“Had the state begun con- 
sidering ways to reduce the 
prison population years ago, 
based on the evidence, we 
wouldn’t be where we are to- 
day,” the report concludes. 

Here is a breakdown of Cali- 
fornia crime rates, as reported 
by the attorney general: 

• Motor vehicle theft de- 
clined 62.3 percent since 


land. Now after 500 years of 
conquests, wars, revolutions, na- 
tion building, and home markets, 
borders have made “strangers,” 
“foreigners” and “illegals” of the 
brown-red- skinned people of 
Mexico and Central America. 

With laws, cultural erasing, 
bigotry, and class power, things 
have turned around. 

Our Mexican and Central 
America brothers and sisters — 
many of whom come from tribes 
and traditions that don’t even 
speak Spanish, let alone Eng- 
lish — are seen as the scapegoats 
for a failing economy and failing 
political system. 

LA RAZA 

Today there are three-million 
Mayan people from Mexico and 
Guatemala within the United 
States — more than the actual 
number of Native Americans. 
Many more people have come 
from mostly indigenous states of 
Mexico like Oaxaca, Puebla and 
Chihuahua as well as Nahuati 
and Mayan-speaking peoples 
of El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Honduras. Yet even Raza here 
in the U.S., including Chicanos 
who have been here for genera- 
tions, end up at war with their 
own people. 

All the bigotry and borders 
have turned us against ourselves. 


peaking in 1989. 

• The burglary rate went 
from 1,225.9 per 100,000 
population in 1966 to 612.9 
per 100,000 populations in 
2011. 

• Arson declined 43.7 per- 
cent from 2006 to 2011. 

• Aggravated assault de- 
clined steadily since peak- 
ing in 1992. 

• Violent crime decreased 
2.1 percent from 2010 to 
2011, reaching its lowest 
level since 1968. 

• Homicides decreased 56.2 
percent from 1993 to 2011 
Here is a breakdown of Cal- 
ifornia arrest rates, according 
to the AG: 

• Misdemeanor arrests de- 
creased for a third consecu- 
tive year. 

• Felony arrests decreased 
for the sixth consecutive 
year. 

• Juvenile homicide arrests 
decreased 25 percent. 

• Adult homicide arrests 
decreased 3.6 percent. 

• Both adult and juvenile to- 
tal arrest rates decreased 35 
percent from 2006 to 2011. 

• The total arrest rate of 
4,092.2 per 100,000 at-risk 


Bigotry and borders are the two 
“B ’s” that have been behind more 
wars and conquests. It’s time to 
end the disconnections. It’s time 
to see ourselves in others, to em- 
brace the Mayan concept of ‘In 
Lak Ech’ (you are the other me) 
as our mantra and mandate. In 
accepting ourselves — knowing 
that most of us have been colo- 
nized, hybridized, “Hispani- 
cized,” or “anglicized” — we can 
learn to accept others. 

All races. All colors. All tra- 
ditions. They are all valid under 
the sun. As the saying goes, “In 
essential things, unity; in non- 
essential things, liberty.” This 
means to unite and find common 
cause around the essentials of 
human life, dignity, and peace. 
And to be free in our beliefs, 
ways of talking, dressing, eating, 
and other expressions (although 
having this is essential, impos- 
ing these on others is not).” 

The End of Racial Hostilities 
in California Jails and Prisons: 

Gang peace — whether from 
truces, agreements, or just 
from being plain tired— can 
only really happen when the 
gang youth and their lead- 
ers are integral to the peace. 
This will require addressing 
the roots of gang violence — 


for 2011 is 10.2 percent low- 
er than the 2010 total. 
California made two chang- 
es in its laws that affected ar- 
rest and crime data: 

--The limit of felony theft 
was raised from $400 to 
$950, resulting in a decline 
in felony theft arrests and 
the increase in misdemeanor 
theft arrests. 

--Some misdemeanor mari- 
juana statutes were re-classi- 
fied as infractions. This led 
to a decline in misdemeanor 
marijuana arrests. 

“I find it revealing that re- 
search data shows that crime 
rates have been on the de- 
cline since 1980; given the 
fact that law enforcement and 
politicians justified the Three 
Strikes Law by insisting that 
crime rates were up,” said R. 
Simpson of San Quentin’s H- 
Unit dorm housing. 

“I am unaware that crime 
rates have been on the decline 
since 1980. I think too many 
people were sent to prison for 
minor issues, when the courts 
could have used alternatives 
to incarceration,” said R. 
Davenport, a resident of San 
Quentin’s Donner Block. 


poverty, social immobility, ne- 
glect, and race and class dis- 
criminations. 

These factors lead to fam- 
ily breakdowns, loss of values, 
survival mentality (“Kill or be 
killed”), and especially mental 
and spiritual trauma. 


“All races. All 
colors. All 
traditions. They 
are all valid 
under the sun ” 


When the warriors lay down 
their arms, society needs to 
pay attention and respond with 
truly restorative and healing 
measures. Now the arts need 
to be engaged — poetry, song, 
dance, theater, music, and 
more. Now comprehensive and 
adequate treatment to address 
drug and alcohol addictions, 
rage, disassociation, and men- 
tal illnesses must be dealt with. 
Now a new economy needs to 
be imagined and shaped with 
meaningful training, educa- 
tion, and jobs — turning one’s 
passions into professions. 

To just punish and repress the 
violence has only made mat- 
ters worse — treating people 
less than human only brings 
out the least human. And still 
people hang on, maintain their 
spirits and consciousness, and 
strive for peace. 

Humans are the most com- 
plex machines of all, and all 
simple solutions will fail. Deal 
with things fully, deeply and for 


By San Quentin News Staff 

A recent Ohio state audit re- 
ported 47 violations by a pri- 
vately owned prison, including 
failure to meet state standards in 
food quality, sanitation and hy- 
giene, according to City Beat. 

The audit looked into Correc- 
tions Corporation of America’s 
operation of the first privately 
owned prison in the state. 

The audit found that its fire 
plan lacked specific ways to 
evacuate prisoners from locked 
areas in case of emergency. Em- 
ployees said, “they had no idea 
what they should do” in case of 
a fire emergency, reports City 
Beat. 

“All housing units had less 
than the needed 25 square feet 
of open space per occupant,” 


the long haul — that’s the key to 
making any gang or prison peace 
become real and lasting. And I 
maintain that at the heart of any 
such peace must be the once 
troubled, highly distrustful and 
disinterested participants. The 
fact is, from the most violent can 
come the most peaceful. 

GANGS 

That’s been my experience in 
40 years of working on gang and 
prisons on peace efforts — since 
the early 1970s in the East L.A. 
area, to 1992’s Blood-Crips truc- 
es, to Chicago’s peace efforts in 
the 1990s, to El Salvador’s gang 
prevention and intervention. My 
work has taken me to talks, sum- 
mits, and peace session through- 
out the U.S., Mexico, Central 
America, South America, the 
Caribbean, Europe, and Japan. 

AUTHORITIES 

Unfortunately, my experience 
has also been that powers-that- 
be, the authorities that should 
know better, do more to sabo- 
tage, undermine and derail these 
efforts than the gangs’ authori- 
ties that should know better, do 
more to sabotage, undermine 
and derail these efforts than the 
gangs themselves. Let this pro- 
cess grow organically, dynami- 
cally, with all the participants at 
the table. Victims are also inte- 
gral to this peace. As I’ve said, 
this is about healing. It’s about 
a new reciprocity — and how to 
regenerate new life, ideas, and 
imaginations from the shadows, 
the violence and pains of our 
lives. As a poem of mine says, 
“from what polluted soils will 
my blossoms spring.” 


reports City Beat. Also, “single 
watch cells held two prisoners 
with some sleeping on the floor, 
and some triple-bunked cells 
had a third person sleeping on a 
mattress on the floor.” 

Prisoners claimed laundry 
and cell-cleaning services were 
not provided, the audit states. 
Recreation time was not always 
allowed five times a week in 
segregation units, as required. 
Other problems included food 
quality and sanitization. 

Sick-call patients were not 
seen in a timely manner and 
nursing competency evaluations 
were not completed before the 
audit was conducted. The health 
care administrator could not ex- 
plain or show an overall plan for 
correcting the deficiencies, re- 
ports City Beat. 


California’s Crime Rates Have 
Fallen Below National Average 


For-Profit Prison Cited 
For 4 7 Violations 

OHIO AUDIT CRITIZES FOOD, 
SANITATION AND HYGIENE 
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Asked On The Line 

Finding Similarities With the One You Love 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Think of someone you love 
very much. Think of all the 
qualities and characteristics 
that you love about this person. 
With Valentine’s Day drawing 
near, “Asked on the Line” con- 
ducted 21 random informal in- 
terviews with men in blue and 
outside volunteers, and asked: 
“Among the qualities and char- 
acteristics of a person you love 
very much, which do you also 
possess?” 

More than half of the 16 
mainliners and three outside 
volunteers had short, immedi- 
ate answers. The rest thought 
about it and expressed their 


deep feelings about the qualities 
that they share with the person 
they love. 

Almost everyone focused on 
aspects of personality and on 
character traits such as charm, 
charisma, thoughtfulness, pa- 
tience, compassion, and loy- 
alty. 

Eddie Griffin shares similar 
traits with his mother. “One 
trait that we share is that we are 
always willing to give some- 
thing to others. Whether it’s 
time or some material, we’re 
compassionate about sharing 
with others when we are in a 
position to do so,” said Grif- 
fin. 

Darnell Hill and Kerwin 
Jackson share certain charac- 


teristics with the women they 
are in love with, their wives. 

Jackson said, “My wife and I 
are both caring people. We are 
also very motivated and walk by 
faith. We sometimes make mis- 
takes but we know to get back 
up.” 


“We are always 
willing to give 
something to 

others” 


Hill said, “We share the abil- 
ity to endure suffering and can 
love each other despite our cir- 
cumstances. We both share the 


spiritual trait in learning God’s 
word and His principles in love 
and marriage. We both have an 
understanding between intima- 
cy with God and in our marriage 
and we both have learned how to 
have emotional intimacy with- 
out physical intimacy.” 

Kenyatta Leal said he loves 
his grandmother, the Rev. Mary 
Lucille Childs, and both knew 
how to give “unconditional 
love” to others. “When I think 
of her, that’s the first thing that 
comes to my mind. From the 
time I was born, until God took 
her home,” said Leal. 

Donald Larus shares traits 
with a friend that he loves. “We 
don’t have much, but we know 
we can always give love. She 


showed me how to care,” said 
Larus. 

Naomi Rochovnick of the 
on-site Centerforce program in 
education said she shares values 
with her spouse. “We both have 
integrity, a strong sense of hu- 
mor, and intelligence.” 

Sue Pixley, a college instruc- 
tor and volunteer tutor with 
Project REACH, said that she 
shares gentleness, intelligence, 
and patience with the friend 
that she loves. “We are also very 
good listeners,” Pixley added. 

Caroline Hardee, another vol- 
unteer with Project REACH, 
said she and a friend that she 
loves share the character traits 
of kindness, a good sense of hu- 
mor, and appreciativeness. 



1. Washington - Violent crime 
declined in California in 2011, 
but increased in Oakland and 
San Jose, a new FBI report says. 
Statewide violent crime dropped 
about 5.5 percent, but Oakland 
had 104 homicides, 10 more than 
the previous year. San Jose homi- 
cides jumped from 20 to 39. UC 
Berkeley law professor Franklin 
Zimring noted Oakland’s 2006 
homicide total was 149. 

2. New York - A federal judge 
has rebuked a Brooklyn prosecu- 
tor for alleged misconduct in the 
trial of Jabbar Collins, whose 
murder conviction was over- 
turned after 16 years in prison. 
Judge Frederic Block accused 
prosecutor Michael Vecchione 
of “horrendous behavior” in the 
case. Collins has filed a $150 
million civil lawsuit against the 
city. 

3. Norfolk, Va. - Gov. Bob Mc- 
Donnell has conditionally par- 
doned Johnathan Montgomery, 
who spent four years in state 
prison for his conviction on 
charges he molested a 10-year- 
old girl when he was 14. The 
woman recently admitted fabri- 
cating the story. “The truth sets 
you free,” Montgomery, now 26, 
said after being released from the 
Greensville Correctional Center 
in Jarrat, Va. 

4. Tracy - Duel Vocational In- 
stitution is headed back to its 
former role as a prison to give 
prisoners vocational training, 
says Warden Ron Rackley. “It’s 
pretty exciting for me,” said 
Rackley, 46. “That was the his- 
tory of this place.” The change 
from reception center to voca- 
tional training was prompted by 
realignment, the state’s response 
to court orders to curb over- 
crowding. Deuel has launched 
computer literacy classes, and 
on the horizon are auto body, 
ventilation and air conditioning, 
building maintenance and elec- 
tronics. 

5. Tallahassee, Fla. - Florida 
has contracted with the private 
Pennsylvania company Wexford 
Health Sources to provide medi- 
cal care to more than 15,000 


prisoners in several south Flor- 
ida prisons, Gov. Rick Scott’s 
administration announced lay- 
off notices were being sent to al- 
most 400 employees, said a pris- 
on spokeswoman. The state will 
pay the company $48 million 
a year and is estimated to save 
taxpayers $1 million a month in 
healthcare cost, prison officials 
report. 

6. Atlanta - Reforms in Geor- 
gia’s criminal justice system 
have had a noticeable effect 
since legislative approval, says 
a report by the Special Coun- 
cil on Criminal Justice Reform. 
Rather than growing as project- 
ed, the total state prison popula- 
tion has remained fairly steady 
since June, the report says. 
The group recommends con- 
tinuing a program to help ease 
re-entry into society for long- 
serving offenders, eliminating 
double supervision for offend- 
ers on probation and parole at 
the same time, and creating a 
risk-assessment tool to identify 
people who have committed 
nonviolent drug and property 


crimes who could safely be put 
into a diversion program rather 
than prison. 

7. Dayton, Ohio - The state’s 
Death Row population is de- 
creasing as new death sentences 
are outnumbered by prisoners 
who die from execution or oth- 
er causes or are freed through 
clemency or appeals, the Day- 
ton Daily News reports. Last 
year three Ohio prisoners were 
executed, three new death sen- 
tences were handed down, one 
condemned died in prison and a 
court vacated another death sen- 
tence. Two others received gu- 
bernatorial clemency and a life 
sentence instead and one was 
released on appeal. The Death 
Row population dropped from 
204 in January 2003 to 142 in 
2013. There were 77 new death 
sentences nationwide in 2012, 
and 315 in 1996. 

8. Springfield, 111. - State of- 
ficials have shut down the no- 
torious Tamms “supermax” 
prison after nearly 15 years, 
saying it was too expensive to 
run. Prisoners were moved to 


other prisons. Tamms isolated 
the “worst of the worst” prison- 
ers from the general population 
and kept them in their cells 23 
hours a day. 

9. Sacramento - Detainees 
with serious mental illnesses 
and deemed incompetent to 
stand trial regularly spend up 
to six months in jail before bed 
space opens up in state hospi- 
tals, reports the Sacramento 
Bee. The tragic situation has 
gotten worse in recent years, 
says the director of govern- 
ment affairs for the California 
Psychiatric Association. 

10. Indianapolis, Ind. - In 
2010, of the state’s 26,700 pris- 
oners, more than 5,800 were 
found to be mentally ill. How- 
ever, the state only has the ca- 
pacity to handle 250 patients, 
according to The Associated 
Press. A federal judge has ruled 
the condition violates mentally 
ill prisoners’ right against cruel 
and unusual punishment. 

11. Columbus, Ohio - Hospi- 
tal officials at Ohio State Uni- 
versity say they are doubtful 


that its two-year contract will 
be renewed with the state prison 
to provide 23 beds for prisoners, 
reports the Columbus Dispatch. 
The $40 million contract ends 
June 2013. “It’s not as lucrative 
as it has been in the past, for 
a lot of reasons,” said a high- 
ranking official with Ohio State. 
“This time around, we’re go- 
ing to take a real critical look at 
whether we stay in that contract, 
given that every day we are just 
slammed for beds, and there’s 
obviously a lot of other issues 
relative to public perception.” 

12. Harrisburg, Pa. - Correc- 
tions officials said its prisons 
held 51,184 prisoners at the end 
of 2012. “This is a decrease of 
454 inmates from last calen- 
dar year,” said the director of 
planning research and statis- 
tics. “This also was the largest 
one-year drop in our population 
since 1971, and only the third 
time in the past 40 years that 
our population has shown an 
annual decrease rather than an 
increase.” 

13. Seattle, Wash. - State pris- 
oners in solitary units are “in- 
creasingly being let out for hours 
to attend classes, see counselors 
or hit the gym,” reports The Se- 
attle Times. The move is based 
on expert analysis showing re- 
habilitation calms behavior and 
reduced violent recidivism. It 
cost almost three times more to 
keep a prisoner in solitary con- 
finement, The Times report. 

14. Georgetown, Texas - Mi- 
chael Morton was freed in 2010 
after DNA evidence showed he 
was not the person who killed 
his wife. Morton had spent 25 
years behind bars. The prosecu- 
tor in the case, Ken Anderson, 
may now be facing criminal 
charges for failing to reveal 
to the defense, testimony that 
Morton’s then 3 -year-old son 
witnessed the murder, reports 
The Associated Press. Ander- 
son, now a district judge, is 
also being sued by the State Bar 
of Texas for his conduct in the 
Morton case, according to the 
report. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Snippets 

S aint Valentine’s Day was 
celebrated in the 14th cen- 
tury in much the same way it is 
still celebrated today. 

W hite Chocolate Twix , a 
candy bar, is labeled as 
a limited edition in the United 
States. 

E uropean Nobility con- 
sidered sugar as a luxury 
item up until the 1 8th century. 
They used this idea to promote 
their social rank and power. 
Sugar was known to them as 
“White Gold.” 

E arning 1 0-40% more than 
single men, married men 
are statistically better off fi- 
nancially than single men 
with similar educational back- 
grounds and job experiences. 

T he Oreo cookie is similar 
to Brazil’s “Negresco’s” 
cookie, which is produced by 
Nestles. 

H ungary hosted a record 
setting event in June of 
2005 when 5,875 couples met 
on a bridge to simultaneously 
kiss their companions. 

E ating chocolate on Val- 
entine’s Day is globally 
popular. In Japan and Korea 
women to give gifts of choco- 
late to all of their coworkers 
on Valentine’s Day. 

A human heart will pump 
about one million bar- 
rels of blood in a person’s life- 
time. 

R omans of antiquity be- 
lieved the roundness of 
a ring signified eternity. The 
wearing of wedding bands by 
married couples represented 
an eternal union. 


T he actor Richard Burton, 
bought a 69 carat diamond 
for his love, Elizabeth Taylor. 
The diamond is known as the 
Taylor-Burton Diamond. 


Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize! 

George Nguyen, a prisoner, had 27 cigarettes in his possession 
when he got to the county jail. He knew he could not take them 
to the state prison so decided to make them last. George would 
smoke only 2/3 of each cigarette and then re-roll the butts of 
those cigarettes to make one more cigarette. With the original 
27 cigarettes that George had, and the ones made from the re- 
rolled butts, how many cigarettes can George smoke before he 
has no more cigarettes? 

The answer to last month’s puzzle is: 1, 1, 2 and 4 

When added together the sum of these numbers is equal to the 
product of all the numbers multiplied together. 

Congratulations to: Prem Chand and Chris Bandeo for winning 
last month’s puzzle. 

Congratulations to: William DeConter, Leland Maes, 

Chris Schuhmacher, Sebastian Sprague, Anthony Sully, 
MarkTedeschi, 

Rules 

The prizes will be for completion of brain twister puzzles. Prizes will be 
given to the first two inmates who respond via u-save-em envelope to San 
Quentin News/Education Department. Only one entry per person. 

If there are multiple correct answers, the winners will be picked by drawing 
two of the winning answers from a hat. 

First Place: San Quentin Fitness Gray Ball Cap 

Second Place: 4 Granola Bars 

Prizes will only be offered to inmates with privilege group status that allows 
for the prize items. Inmates transferred, sent to ad/seg, or otherwise not avail- 
able to claim their prize will result in forfeiture. 

The answer and winner’s names will be published in the next issue of the San 
Quentin News. 

Puzzle concept By Binh Vo 
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L.A. Co. Jail Mental Health 
Services See Improvements 


Mental health workers in 
Los Angeles jails are better 
positioned to help prisoners 
transition into the commu- 
nity than they were before 
realignment, said Francesca 
Anello, with the Los Angeles 
County Mental Health De- 
partment, in a KPCC inter- 
view. 


“We have a team that actually 
follows people for 30 days in the 
community to make sure all the 
supports are in place, so it’s kind 
of like a warm handoff so that 
they don’t get re-incarcerated,” 
Anello said. 

Receiving services close to 
home helps prisoners retain ties 
to their communities and fami- 


lies, a core philosophy behind 
realignment. 

In recent years, California 
counties have been hit by budget 
cuts to mental health services. 
But with the passage of Propo- 
sition 30, Gov. Jerry Brown’s 
tax initiative, funding for these 
services and other features of re- 
alignment are guaranteed. 



Book Review 

By Randy Maluenda 


Jjjfc A VISIT FROM THE GOOD SQUAD 

(By Jennifer Egan) Disjointed plots , 
” ™ ™ ™ ™ compelling characters , and profound 

themes splash together on the chaotic 
canvas called modern life . 


fUtJt 

JtJtft 

fix 


ELL TAKE YOU THERE (By Joyce 
Carol Oates) Confused young woman 
goes over to the dark side and further 
complicates her life in the name of 
idealism. 

UNTIL I FIND YOU (By John Irving) 
All his life , a damaged actor meaders 
through strange situations and ruinous 
relationships with tolerance and grace. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SOLI- 
TUDE (By Gabriel Garcia Marquez) 
Intriguing stylistic insights are unable 
to save this soap opera epic of a South 
American family and their town. 


RATINGS: g| Q Q Q 

Top responses are four ribbon progressing downward to one: 
Responses which are two or less are not recommended reading. 


Sudoku 


By Monica Garcia 
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Group Opposes Prison Conditions 



By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

California prisons are still 
plagued with numerous prob- 
lems, and the state needs to 
take steps to solve serious is- 
sues, according to a recent ral- 
ly opposing living conditions 
of a women’s prison to house 
men. 

Rally speakers decried Gov. 
Jerry Brown’s claim that “The 
prison crisis in California is 
over.” 

Julien Kiemle wrote in a 
commentary on the governor’s 
assertion: “Brown boasted 
that California has one of the 
finest prison systems in the 
United States. The mendacity 
of such a statement is nearly 
as appalling as the conditions 
it misrepresents.” 

The “Freedom Rally” in- 
cluded hundreds of protesters 
from all over California, ac- 
cording to Californians Unit- 
ed for a Responsible Budget, 
one of the organizers. 


One of the issues of the rally 
was to protest the change of 
Valley State Prison for Wom- 
en into a men’s prison. 

Protesters objected to “hor- 
rendous” conditions in the 
Central California Women’s 
Facility, where the women 
were relocated. 

Many of the protesters have 
loved ones at CCWF. Some 
were ex-prisoners and oth- 
ers were activists and locals 
looking to reduce California’s 
huge prison system. One de- 
mand was to immediately re- 
leasing prisoners to reduce 
overcrowding. 

Julio Marquez said, “We are 
traveling all the way from LA 
to the Valley to show solidar- 
ity between people on the out- 
side and people on the inside.” 
Marquez is a Youth Organizer 
for Youth Justice Coalition 
who had two cousins in Cen- 
tral Valley prisons. 

CCWF is at 185 percent of 
capacity, with 3,714 women 
housed into a facility de- 


signed for 2,004, according 
to CDCR’s Jan. 23 population 
report. 

The lack of basis medical 
care, increased tension stem- 


ming from overcrowding, 
greater than before lockdowns, 
fewer jobs, rehabilitation pro- 
grams and access to legal re- 
sources was documented by 
more than 1,000 declarations 
by CCWF prisoners. Gender 
discrimination and civil rights 
violations were also listed as 
issues. 

“California should care 
about this issue because we 
are talking about the impor- 
tance of people’s lives,” says 
Theresa Martinez of Justice 
Now. Martinez spent 23 years 
in California prisons. 

The California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabili- 
tation recently transformed 
VSPW into a men’s prison. 
Over 1,000 women were re- 
housed in two other, already 
overcrowded prisons, instead 


of releasing people through 
Alternative Custody Pro- 
grams. 

Organizers of the Jan. 26 
rally demanded that elderly, 
terminally ill, and perma- 
nently incapacitated prisoners 
be released. To date, less than 
200 have been. 

Krys Shelley, of the Coali- 
tion for Women Prisoners said, 
“We need California to pay at- 
tention. We should reevaluate 
cases, look at the sentencing 
laws, look at parole, and re- 
lease programs. Let’s bring 
our loved ones home.” 

Californians United for a 
Responsible Budget can be 
reached through the following 
links: 

emilvraflcurbprisonsnend- 

ing.org and http://twitter.con/ 
CURB Prisons 


CDCR Female Population by Institution 

Data provided by CDCR 

7/12/2012 8/8/2012 9/12/2012 10/10/2012 11/7/2012 12/12/2012 1/16/2013 



Looking at Life After Prison 

‘NEW LEAF ON LIFE’ HOSTS DISCUSSION AT SAN QUENTIN 



By San Quentin News Staff 

A room full of San Quentin 
prisoners, an independent re- 
porter, and an Alcatraz park 
ranger came together to talk 
about how the public views 
life-term prisoners years after 
they’ve been incarcerated be- 
hind bars. 


“Who are they decades 
later?” asked independent re- 
porter/producer Nancy Mul- 
lane. “Why do we make laws 
that sentence people one day, 
and then never ask who they 
are today?” 

“It’s possible to turn lives 
around after incarceration,” 
said National Park Service 


ranger Dan Unger, who was 
a volunteer for the San Quen- 
tin college program years 
ago. “I’ve been able to see the 
change in inmates after going 
through the Prison University 
Project.” 

For the past 13 years, Unger 
has been giving presentations 
on Alcatraz about its colorful 
history as a military base and 
federal prison. 

Mullane and Unger were 
guests at a meeting of New 
Leaf on Life, a San Quentin 
self-help group designed by 
lifers to prepare themselves for 
parole board hearings. 

Unger said after hearing Don 
Cronk’s story, “A Long Shot,” 
on National Public Radio, he 
sought and met Nancy Mul- 
lane, the author of Life After 
Murder. 

The book chronicles five 
convicted murderers, during 
and after incarceration, one of 
which was Don Cronk. 

“After meeting the men in 
Nancy Mullane’s book, I had 


the opportunity to meet the men 
who turned their lives around.” 
Unger said. He reported their 
stories inspired him to include 
the five men into his presenta- 
tion about “The Rock.” 

He told the San Quentin pris- 
oners that the “larger than life” 
portraits of the five men hang- 
ing on Alcatraz walls are a big 
attraction and they generate 
positive visitor comments on 
the storyboard. 

Here are a couple of com- 
ments: 


“Nothing good comes from 
being bad. But it is never too 
late to change.” 

“People can learn to regret 
what they did and they will 
if you give them a chance. If 
you keep someone locked up 
forever, you will never know 
what good they are capable of 
doing.” 

Mullane’s latest project is a 
new radio program called Life 
of the Law, which discusses 
how prisoners access the courts. 
www.lifeofthelaw.com 




ws 
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Wilbert Rideau talks to the S.Q. News staff 


Inspirational Visit 

Famed Ex-Editor Wilbert Rideau 
Of the Angolite Magazine Pays 
San Quentin News a Visit 


A man considered America’s 
most-honored prison journal- 
ist says the print media plays 
an important role informing the 
public and acting as watchdog of 
prisoner rights and administra- 
tive responsibilities. 

After corresponding with 
Wilbert Rideau’s wife Linda 
LaBranche, San Quentin News 
adviser Lizzie Buchen arranged 
for Rideau to visit the San Quen- 
tin News office. San Quentin’s 
Public information officer Lt. 
Sam Robinson secured approval 


and accompanied Rideau into 
the prison. 

The San Quentin News has 
the responsibility to help prison- 
ers and the public to understand 
what is right and what is wrong 
with prisons, said award-win- 
ning journalist and author Wil- 
bert Rideau, whose writings in- 
spired other prison journalists. 

Rideau was editor of “The An- 
golite,” the prisoner-produced 

See Wilbert Rideau on page 4 


D.A. Gascon Learns 
Human Side of Prison 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

In an unprecedented move, 
a California district attorney 
heard first-hand from a group of 
prisoners explaining that educa- 
tion and early intervention could 


improve the criminal justice 
system. 

“What we’ve been doing is 
not working very well,” said 
San Francisco District Attorney 
George Gascon. “I hope you 
men can be helpful with our ef- 
fort. We are the first DA system 


in the United States to use this 
approach.” 

Gascon was accompanied at 
the March 1 San Quentin News 
Forum by several of his staff. 
Also present were about 25 pris- 

See Looking on page 16 
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Warden Kevin R .Chappell, D.A. George Gascon accompanied by 
the S.Q. News staff and others on the Lower Yard 


Lifer Laid 
To Rest 
After Long 
Journey 

RON TAYLOR, 63, 
DIES OF CANCER, 

Editor’s Note: Ronald Evans 
Taylor, a well-known former 
San Quentin prisoner, died 
in Vacaville of liver cancer in 
February. Before his death, as 
part of a journalism class last 
summer, Taylor wrote his own 
obituary, which is excerpted 
here. 

Noted three-card Monte art- 
ist Ronald Evans Taylor landed 
in his final resting place. 

Ronald Taylor, also known 
as “Raw Ron” in his hustling 
days, is also well known as 
the founder of the New Leaf 
on Life Group of San Quentin. 
New Leaf on Life is the self- 
help group in San Quentin, 
exclusively for life-term pris- 
oners. 

Ronald Taylor’s outside 
sponsor, Dr. Elaine Leeder, 
dean of Social Sciences at 



Photo by Michael Nelson 

Ron Taylor walking for the 
Avon Breast Cancer event 


Sonoma State University, said, 
“Ron was a truly gifted man, 
in so many ways. He will be 
missed immensely.” Dr. Leed- 
er added, “He was a character 
- he kept our group New Leaf 
on Life going for many years 
and I will miss him indeed.” 

Taylor was born on June 30, 
1952, in Minden, Louisiana. 
At age five, he moved to Los 
Angeles with his mother and 
father, Atkins Taylor. 

Soon after their arrival, his 
mother moved to Richmond, 
and Ronald grew up in North- 
ern and Southern California 
alternatively, between his 
mother’s and father’s houses. 

Ronald was a 50- and 100- 
dash track star at the age of 12 

See Saying Goodbye on page 2 


Ex-Cop, Once Incarcerated, 
Shares His Good Works 


By Journalism Guild Writers 

After spending 20 years be- 
hind bars for murder, an ex- 
Oakland police officer came 
back to San Quentin to talk to 
prisoners about what it takes 
to change bad habits and live 
responsibly. 

“I worked for Oakland Po- 


lice Department for nine 
years,” Doug Butler told the 
San Quentin Journalism Guild 
recently. “But once I got into 
the club scene, I began using 
cocaine. Afterward, I became 
addicted to meth.” 

While working for OPD, 
Butler said he moonlighted as 
a security officer, and eventu- 


ally worked as a bodyguard 
for executives in the recording 
industry. 

The record business led him 
into a completely different 
world, mainly drugs, Butler 
said. In 1984, Butler was ar- 
rested, charged and convicted 

See Doug Butler on page 4 


7 Prisoners Pitch Business Ideas 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Venture capitalism took on 
a whole new meaning, as busi- 
ness executives ventured inside 
the walls of San Quentin State 
Prison to hear business propos- 
als from some very unlikely en- 
trepreneurs. 

On Feb. 22, seven prisoners 
gave Powerpoint presentations 
to explain to business executives 
and community members how 
they intend to connect Califor- 
nia’s entrepreneurial spirit to 
socially responsible business 
plans. The event was put on by 

See Last Mile on page 5 
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Dan Mulligan, Angela Conyers-Benton and Heracio 
Harts discuss business ideas 
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A Message From the San Quentin News 

LOOKING AHEAD TO THE FUTURE - FIVE YEARS AFTER A SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL, 

THE NEWS HAS MANY IMPROVEMENTS YET TO COME 


By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

As we continue the hard work 
of reporting the news during the 
first quarter of this year, you’ll 
notice that San Quentin News 
is looking more and more like 
a real newspaper. We’ve added 
four pages of color — front, back, 
and center pages, and we expect 
to expand further with more 
funding. 

San Quentin News is the only 
newspaper in California, the 
nation, and possibly the world, 
produced by prisoners. 

The newspaper has a simple 
mission: Create a more informed 
prisoner and public by covering 
criminal justice policy from our 
unique and visceral perspective. 
It is a 16 -page monthly, with a 
circulation of 7,500 papers. The 
staff is currently working to pro- 
vide each of the state’s other 32 
prisons with up to 200 newspa- 
pers each month. 

HISTORY 

San Quentin News was start- 
ed in the 1940s; however, it 
has been shut down repeatedly 


by the administration. In June 
2008, after a long suspension, 
then-warden Robert Ayers Jr. 
brought together a select group 
of prisoners with a volunteer 
a professional journalist to re- 
vive San Quentin News. Today 
we are proud to say there are 
11 prisoners writing for the 
newspaper, with about nine 
members of the San Quentin 
Journalism Guild contributing. 
About 25 men attend the week- 
ly guild meeting each Friday. 

COLUMBIA FOUNDATION 

San Quentin News has been 
receiving much-appreciated 
support from the Columbia 
Foundation. With its support, 
we are funded to print and dis- 
tribute the newspaper for the 
next two years. We are grateful 
for their support, and are seek- 
ing additional support as we 
plan for the future. 

We’ve created a partnership 
with the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, where Professor 
William Drummond gives us 
further assistance by bringing 
in journalism students to help 
with story ideas, editing, and 


research. The students receive 
university units toward their 
degrees for their work. Their 
presence in this prison also 
exposes them to our environ- 
ment, and basically we learn 
from each other. It is an honor 
to have them on board. 

We also created the San 
Quentin News Forum. In the 
first forum, a group of San 
Francisco prosecutors met 
with approximately 45 pris- 
oners discussing how they 
can better understand ways 
to help reduce the violence in 
our communities. The prison- 
ers attending the forum are in- 
volved with various self-help 
programs. We want to thank 
Assistant District Attorney 
Marisa Rodriguez for making 
this meeting possible. 

Independent journalist 
Shane Bauer, who spent two 
years in Tehran’s Evin Prison 
in Iran (four months in soli- 
darity confinement), visited 
the San Quentin Journalism 
Guild. He later met with the 
newspaper staff to discuss his 
visit to the Pelican Bay SHU. 
Bauer said he was shocked 


to find the isolation condi- 
tions were worse than those he 
faced in Iran. 

We also offer special thanks 
to attorneys Tom Nolan and 
Dan Barton for their contribu- 
tions in arranging for the staff 
to receive several portable 
word processors for the writ- 
ers from their colleagues in 
other law firms. 

DONATIONS 

Overall, the staff greatly 
appreciates all of the various 
donations made by individu- 
als, groups and foundations 
that allow us to bring you the 
news. We still need to raise the 
money to get a newspaper to 
every California prisoner. In 
the meantime, we ask all those 


Continued from Page 1 

at Edison Junior High School in 
Los Angeles. He went on to play 
football at Jefferson and Los 
Angeles High Schools. 

Ronald’s demise was in an- 
swer to his nightly prayers that 


who don’t get to the newspaper, 
or can’t read it at your prison li- 
brary, to send $1.32 in stamps. 
We’ll mail you a copy each 
time you send us the stamps. 

To fellow prisoners, we have 
been receiving many letters 
from different prisons, but we 
want you to keep in mind that 
the newspaper is not an avenue 
for complaints. We want news! 
We would like to know what 
programs are up and running 
in other institutions, who grad- 
uated from what program, who 
went home after serving their 
sentence, whether there are ex- 
ceptional volunteers who need 
to be recognized. Give us the 
good, the bad, and the ugly. 

We want to hear from you. 


God would painlessly let him just 
go in his sleep. 

Taylor was well known for 
saying that he would prefer not to 
wake up at all, than to wake up 
the rest of his life in prison. 

His survivors include his moth- 
er, four daughters, and a son. 


Saying Goodbye to Ron Taylor 
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We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newswor- 
thy and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 
• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope with $1.32 postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month, if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com . provides in- 
formation for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion 
and fear of the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, or 
sentenced to imprisonment in the United States. PrisonPath provides 
information including the ability to find a person incarcerated, visitation 
rules, contact numbers, and more about every American prison and jail. 
It also allows families and friends of inmates to communicate with each 
other on a specific page. 


Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News 
are the responsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and 
their advisers. These articles and opinions reflect the views of 
the individual authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of 
the inmate population, the California Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation or the administration of San Quentin State 
Prison. 


We Can Use Your Help 

The San Quentin News is not supported financially by the 
California prison system and depends on outside assistance. If 
you would like to help, there are two ways, both of which are 
tax-deductible. To contribute with a check, send it to Prison 
Media Project, c/o Media Alliance, 1904 Franklin Street, No. 818, 
Oakland, CA 94612. To use a credit card, go to our website, www. 
sanquentinnews.com, click on Support, and then on that page go 
to the bottom paragraph and click on Here. That will take you to 
the page where you can use a credit card. 

The following groups and individuals have already made 
contributions: 

FOUNDATIONS 

The Annenberg Foundation, Columbia Foundation, 
Marin Community Foundation, Pastor Melissa Scott, and 
RESIST 

INDIVIDUALS 

Alliance for Change, Anonymous, Bill Anderson, Daniel 
Barton*/Attorney at Law, Iris Biblowitz*, Christopher B., 
Jeffrey Blank, Bruce and Maris Budner, Kasi Chakravartula, 
Abby Chin, Yevgenya Chityan, Lita Collins, Kevin Danaher, 
Christine Dell, Barry Eisenberg, JesykahForkash, Geraldine 
Goldberg, William Hagler, Jordana Hall, Jun Hamamoto*, 
Danielle Harris, Suzanne Herel*, Mary Hiester, Douglas 
Horngrad, Jeremy Johnson, Chad Kempel, Richard Keyes, 
Elsa Legesse*, John Mallen, Rosemary Malvey*, Edwin 
McCauley, June McKay, Eugenia Milito, Kelly Mortensen, 
Adriana Navas, Leslie Neale, Thomas Nolan*/Attorney at 
Law, Daniel and Julia O’Daly, Caitlin O’Neil, Pat Palmer, 
Jay Parafina, Sarah Parish, J.S. Perrella*, Martin Ratner, 
James Robertson*, Lois and Steven Rockoff, Manuel 
Roman Jr., Diane Rosenberger, Jennifer Rudnall, Elizabeth 
Semel, Jonathan Simon, Ameeta Singh, Nancy Street*, 
Josh Taylor, Jim Thompson, Lori Vasick, Jeanne Windsor, 
Frank Zimring. *Have made more than one donation 
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Reports Say California Prison 
Realignment Has Hit the Wall 

State Has Done Nearly All it Can to Shrink 
Prisoner Population Using This Strategy 


One 
Man’s 
Mission - 
Bring Joy 
To Others 

By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

Every morning, after eating 
breakfast in the North Block 
chow hall, the smiling face of in- 
mate Lenny Rideout greets pris- 
oners as they clear their trays. 

“I get along with everyone,” 
Rideout said, “And if they took 
away my ability to be social 
with everyone, I would really be 
hurt.” 

In his 51 years of life, Ride- 
out has learned that a smile on 
his face goes a long way. Bos- 
ton Woodard says, “Lenny can 
turn the otherwise mundane job 
of working the chow hall tray 
line into a unique place to greet 
peole, where he treats everyone 
the same, saying, ‘Have a good 
day.”’ 

He finds comfort in his Chris- 
tian faith, something he admit- 
tedly shied away from in the 
years that led up to him coming 
to prison for torture and robbery. 

Rideout moved to San Diego 
from the East Coast in 1991. He 
lacked structure in his new life 
in California and started work- 
ing for his brother, a professional 
jazz musician, as a sound engi- 
neer. 

The nightlife brought him into 
contact with drugs and spurred 
an addiction that spun his life out 
of control. 

This is not the first time Ride- 
out has been in trouble, but it is 
the most serious crime for which 


By San Quentin News Staff 

California’s Pelican Bay State 
Prison has been ordered to end 
race-based punishment except 
during riots and other dire emer- 
gencies by a federal appeals 
court, reports The Associated 
Press. 


“If the warden 
doesn’t cease 
these racially 
discriminatory 
practices, he will 
be in contempt 
of court” 

The 9th Circuit Court of Ap- 
peal ruling in January said pris- 
on officials improperly deprived 
some ethnic groups of family 
visits, outside exercise and reli- 
gious services when racial ten- 
sion was heightened. 



File Photo 


Lenny Rideout 

he has been convicted. He did a 
federal prison term and a Penn- 
sylvania prison term before mi- 
grating to California. 

Rideout walks with a limp to- 
day because of a rotated pelvis. 
When he lived on the East Coast, 
he was driving drunk and got in 
a traffic accident that left him in 
a coma for three months. 

When he woke up, he had to 
learn to walk again, and he said 
he would never drive drunk 
again. 

Today, Rideout is learning les- 
sons the easy way. He is a student 
in the Prison University Project, 
which gives him great pride. He 
has been at San Quentin since 
October 2009, and in that time he 
has taken advantage of self-help 
programs and education oppor- 
tunities. 

Family is the most impor- 
tant part of Rideout’s life. He is 
most proud of is his 24 -year-old 
daughter and 4-year-old grand- 
son. He recently lost his mother 
and father, but he is determined 
not to let that get him down. 

“I have many losses in life 
while Eve been locked up,” he 
said. “I’m getting used to know- 
ing we are only on this planet a 
short time.” 

Rideout says life doesn’t get 
him down too often. He attributes 
this to his personal philosophy: 
never take life too seriously. 


The three-judge ruling ordered 
prison officials to find alternative 
ways of restraining race-based 
hostility than long-term restric- 
tions placed on ethnic groups. 

In the ruling the justices 
noted, “prison officials said the 
two groups were at ‘war’ and at- 
tacked each other on sight.” 

The prison official’s claims 
that targeting known gang 
members was justified, failed 
to persuade the judges to allow 
the race-based practices to con- 
tinue. 

In 2000, Pelican Bay was 
placed on lockdown after a riot, 
however southern Hispanic pris- 
oners remained on lockdown for 
four years after the lockdown 
began. 

The new ruling notes that Peli- 
can Bay had been ordered to end 
race-based practices in 2009. 

“If the warden doesn’t cease 
these racially discriminatory 
practices, he will be in contempt 
of court,” said Don Specter, lead 
attorney in the case for the Pris- 
on Law Office. 


By San Quentin News Staff 

California has done about all 
it can to reduce prison popula- 
tions, and it will be difficult to 
meet court orders for less over- 
crowding, a new report con- 
cludes. 

Realignment has stalled and 
even reversed slightly as the 
number of new admissions to 
state prison rose in the second 
and third quarters of 2012, ac- 
cording to the Center on Juve- 
nile and Criminal Justice’s re- 
port One Year into Realignment: 
Progress Stalls, Stronger Incen- 
tives Needed, www.cici.org. 

REASON 

Part of this increase is due to 
the recent rise in new admission 
by counties such as San Bernar- 
dino and Los Angeles that pre- 
viously had larger than average 
reductions, the CJCJ report con- 
cludes. 

In an effort to comply with 
a court order to reduce prison 
overcrowding and meet budget- 


By San Quentin News Staff 

The Stanford Criminal Jus- 
tice Center has received grants 
totaling $650,000 to support its 
research on the impact of Gov. 
Jerry Brown’s prison reduction 
plan. The plan, known as re- 
alignment, shifts authority for 
low-level offenders from the 
state prison system to county 
officials. 

“The SCJC is well-known for 
its important work on crimi- 
nal justice policy at all levels 
of governments,” said Stanford 
Law School Dean M. Elizabeth 
Magill in a website post. “In 
recent years, research from the 
SCJC has provided invaluable 
help to public officials who are 
struggling with difficult crimi- 
nal justice issues in the state of 
California. These grants will al- 
low the center to continue that 
work, which is critical to the fu- 
ture of the state.” 

Grants were awarded by the 
U.S. Department of Justice, Of- 
fice of Justice Programs, Nation- 
al Institute of Justice, the James 
Irvine Foundation, and the Pub- 
lic Welfare Foundation. 

The center has been at the 
forefront of studying both the 
implementation of California’s 
Public Safety Realignment Act 
as well as the parole release pro- 
cess for individuals serving life 
sentences with the possibility of 
parole in California. 

SCJC researchers expect to 
share findings with key policy- 
makers later this year. 

The SCJC website cites four 


ary limitations, California prison 
officials are redirecting certain 
offenders from state prison to 
local jurisdictions under Assem- 
bly Bill 109, “Realignment.” 

JAIL CAPACITY 

Before Realignment went 
into effect a little more than a 
year ago, 17 counties had court- 
ordered jail caps, according to a 
report by Public Policy Institute 
of California, titled, Corrections 
Realignment: One Year Later 
www.pnic.org. Those counties 
are Butte, Calaveras, El Do- 
rado, Fresno, Kern, Los Ange- 
les, Merced, Placer, Riverside, 
Sacramento, San Bernardino, 
San Diego, San Joaquin, Santa 
Barbara, Stanislaus, Tulare, and 
Yolo. 

Twenty counties, led by San 
Francisco, San Mateo, Santa 
Clara, Orange, and Ventura, are 
continuing to realign larger parts 
of redirected offenders and are 
accomplishing lower imprison- 
ment levels, according to a new 
report, 


research projects: 

Analysis of 58 County Ap- 
proaches to Realignment: Cen- 
ter researchers are collecting 
data and analyzing the different 
approaches that California’s 58 
counties have taken in imple- 
menting Realignment. 

County Case Studies: SCJC 
researchers are interviewing 
key criminal justice officials 
(prosecutors, defense attorneys, 
judges, sheriffs, probation of- 
ficers) within a small sampling 
of counties to study their imple- 
mentation of Realignment. The 
counties comprise a representa- 
tive model of the state, which 
include Alameda, Fresno, Kern, 
Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Santa Barbara, Solano, and San 
Joaquin. 

Statewide Judges and Pros- 
ecutors Discretion Study: Us- 
ing approaches from the fields of 
criminology, law, and econom- 
ics and the development of hy- 
pothetical survey instruments, 
SCJC researchers are polling 
prosecutors and judges across 
California to determine how 
their decisions on charges and 
sentencing have changed post- 
Realignment. 

Front-end Effects and Best 
Practices: The SCJC research 
team is studying the impact of 
Realignment on the front-end 
of the criminal justice system 
through the convening of ex- 
ecutive sessions, development 
of white papers, and writing of a 
report that synthesizes the major 
issues created by Realignment. 


Of the 58 counties in the state, 
50 show reductions in imprison- 
ment; however, the disparities in 
imprisonment rates from county 
to county is likely to require state 
lawmakers to take action further 
slowing down how offenders are 
admitted into state prison. 

EFFECT 

Twenty-six counties either 
have brought down imprison- 
ment rates considerably, such as 
Kern, Tulare, and Los Angeles, 
or have reduced rates of impris- 
onment at a slower rate. Twelve 
counties led by San Joaquin, 
Stanislaus, Sacramento, and 
Kings are continuing to main- 
tain high rates of imprisonment 
despite realignment mandates. 
These may reflect temporary ad- 
justments rather than long-term 
trends. 

The Riverside Press Enter- 
prise reports more than 1,100 
offenders are serving between 
five- and 10-year sentences in 
county jails as a result of Re- 
alignment. 


Furthermore, the goal is to iden- 
tify policy recommendations, 
and highlights best practices 
among California’s 58 counties 
to address those issues. 


"... Realignment 
represents the 
biggest change in 
sentencing and 
corrections in the 
last six decades” 


“California has the largest 
prison system in the country,” 
said Robert Weisberg, Edwin E. 
Huddleson Jr., professor of law 
and faculty co-director of the 
Stanford Criminal Justice Cen- 
ter. “And California Realignment 
represents the biggest change in 
sentencing and corrections in 
the last six decades. Through 
our research, we want the data 
to tell us exactly what the effects 
are of shifting responsibility and 
discretion from the state to the 
county — how that impacts rates 
of incarceration versus probation 
supervision versus community 
programs, and so on. We want 
our research to help California 
get Realignment right.” 

*Editor’s note: California is 
now the second largest prison 
system in the country. Texas 
recently surpassed California 
for the title of America’s largest 
prison system. 


9th Circuit Rules Against 
Race-Based Punishment 


Stanford Awarded Grant Money 
For Research on Realignment 
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Wilbert Rideau, A Triumphant Voice for Prisoners 


Continued from Page 1 

magazine at Angola State Prison 
in Louisiana. 

Beginning in 1961, Rideau 
spent 44 years in Angola in Lou- 
isiana for killing a bank teller in 
a moment of panic and was sen- 
tenced to death at the age of 19. 

After spending the first 12 
years on Death Row, Rideau’s 
sentence was commuted to life. 

Following decades of legal 
battles, Rideau was released 
from prison in 2005. 

While on Death Row, Rideau 
became a prolific writer defining 
his surroundings in an inimi- 
table voice. In 1975, Rideau be- 
came a staff writer, then editor 
of The Angolite. Under Rideau’s 
editorship, the publication won 
many awards, among them the 
American Penal Press Award. 

“ The Angolite enjoyed free- 
dom to investigate and criticized 
prison management, policies, 
and practice, but it wasn’t al- 
ways easy,” Rideau said, 

Both the San Quentin News 
and The Angolite at times have 
been asked by the prison’s ad- 
ministration not to print specific 
articles that may be inflammato- 
ry by making a reasonable case 
not to do so. 

San Quentin News Managing 
Editor Juan Haines said, “As 
journalists, we have a responsi- 
bility to our readers and the pub- 
lic to report news that will not 
put people in harm’s way, under 
the circumstances of imprison- 
ment.” 

Haines and Rideau agreed that 
prison journalists have a duty to 


write about issues such as living 
conditions, prisoner’s due pro- 
cess rights, medical/psychiatric 
care, and policy. They believe 
issues covering both good and 
bad circumstances should be 
covered as much as possible. 

In his memoir, In The Place of 
Justice: A Story of Punishment 
and Deliver- 
ance. , Rideau 
wrote “. . .ev- 
ery aspect of 
prison life is 
serious busi- 
ness.” 

A “New 
York Times” 
book review 
said of Ride- 
au’s memoir, 

“Candid... 

Rideau is 
the rarest of 
American 
commodities 
- a man who 
exited a peni- 
tentiary in 
better shape 
than when he 
arrived.” 

Rideau 
has been re- 
ferred to as 
“The most rehabilitated man in 
America,” by former Warden 
of Angola State Prison C. Paul 
Phelps 

The Angolite was one of five 
finalists in the category of spe- 
cial journalism for the 1978 
National Magazine awards, 
administered by the Columbia 
School of Journalism, the high- 
est honor for the nation’s maga- 


zine industry. 

Rideau said his goal was to 
offer a broader perspective 
by writing about prison mat- 
ters that goes beyond what is 
proffered by prisoners and the 
prison’s administration. Some 
articles simply cannot be writ- 
ten accurately by outside jour- 


nalists, he said. 

Despite the fact that he was 
in prison, Rideau was a corre- 
spondent for NPR’s Fresh Air; 
coproduced and narrated a ra- 
dio documentary, Tossing Away 
the Keys, for NPR’s All Things 
Considered. He is the recipient 
of a George Polk Award. Since 
his release in 2005, Rideau was 
awarded a Soros Justice Fel- 


lowship in 2007 and works as 
a consultant with the Federal 
Death Penalty Resource Coun- 
sel Project. 

Rideau was awarded The 
American Bar Association’s 
Silver Gavel Award in 1979 
for “outstanding contribution 
to public understanding of the 
American sys- 
tem of law 
and justice.” 
It marked the 
first time in 
the ABA’s 100- 
year history 
that it had so 
honored a pris- 
oner. He also 
received the 
Robert F. Ken- 
nedy Journal- 
ism Award. 

With the 
blessing of the 
late warden 
Phelps, Rideau 
ventured into 
filmmaking 
with his docu- 
mentary on An- 
gola State Pris- 
on titled The 
Farm, which 
was nominated 
for an Academy Award in the 
best feature-length category. 
He wrote and produced Final 
Judgment: The Execution of 
Antonio James. After produc- 
ing the film, Rideau said inex- 
plicably he was only given the 
minimal credit line “Story by 
Wilbert Rideau.” 

“These [awards] were life 
changing events for me,” ex- 


plains Rideau. “They marked 
the first time in my life that I 
had been publicly patted on the 
back for having done something 
good.” He attributes the oppor- 
tunity to make the most of his 
writing gift to Warden Phelps, 
who he refers to as “My mentor 
and friend.” 

Rideau participated in com- 
parative conversation with San 
Quentin News staff relative 
to Louisiana and California’s 
penitentiary rules and policies. 
He shared information on ev- 
erything from publishing, jour- 
nalistic access and censorship, 
to groups and organizations al- 
lowed behind the walls. 

Rideau said dozens of groups 
at Angola; referred to as “fran- 
chises,” raise funds which they 
spend as they see fit. That in- 
cludes money to charities and 
purchasing parole clothes for 
men. 

San Quentin has more active 
programs than any of the other 
32 prisons in the state. Rideau 
said those serving time here are 
fortunate to have access to such 
programs and encouraged par- 
ticipation. “This not only allows 
for a constructive outlet,” he 
added, “These programs benefit 
the prison in many ways.” 

At 71, Rideau travels around 
America speaking not only on 
matters important to prison- 
ers. He also peels the layers of 
dense cover off of issues such 
as censorship, media access 
behind bars, prison politics, 
and administrative problems 
where they exist. 

-Boston Woodard 



Doug Butler Conquered Adversity, 
Found Change From Behind Bars 

From Prisoner to Community Activist 


Continued from Page 1 

of second-degree murder. 

“My life took a turn because 
my choices eventually landed 
me in prison,” he said. “It took 
three trials for the jury to find 
me guilty. I hit rock bottom after 
that.” 

After his conviction, he went 
to various prisons including Cal- 
ifornia Men’s Colony, Tehachapi 
Maximum Security Prison, New 
Folsom’s B yard, and Solano. He 
arrived at San Quentin in 1993. 

“I thought being an ex-cop 
would bring me trouble,” But- 
ler said. “But the gang leaders 
allowed me to walk the line as 
long as I wasn’t a threat.” 

Once Butler arrived at San 
Quentin, he said he immersed 
himself in self-help programs. 
Subsequently, he said his 
thought patterns and approach 
to life changed. 

“San Quentin is a mecca for 
programs,” Butler said. “I took 
Breaking Barriers, AVP (Al- 
ternative to Violence Program), 
Man Alive, Narcotics Anony- 
mous and IMPACT.” 


After spending 20 years in 
prison, Butler was paroled on 
Aug. 17, 2004. He said while 
he was at San Quentin, he 
would send laudatory chronos 
of his self-help group achieve- 
ments to the same district at- 
torney’s office that convicted 
him. 

Being a success after prison 
can be tough, Butler said, but it 
is not impossible. 

Butler reported the prison 
programs helped him positive- 
ly shape his character and pre- 
pared him for his current career 



Photo courtesy Doug Butler 


Doug Butler 


as a community activist. 

He is now director of a pro- 
gram called Men of Valor at 
Acts Full of Gospel Church in 
Oakland. It helps ex-convicts 
get identification and clothing, 
write resumes, learn job inter- 
view techniques and develop 
life skills. 


“It took three trials 
for the jury to 
find me guilty. I 
hit rock bottom 
after that ” 


Butler stressed that ex-fel- 
ons can be employed because 
they know the value of second 
chances. He noted that leaders 
of the Oakland’s Army Base 
redevelopment project have 
indicated they plan to hire ex- 
felons by 2014. 

“You will all be successful,” 
Butler said. “Just remember, 
character is who you are when 
no one is looking.” 


Easter and Passover 

Special services have been announced 
for 

San Quentin. 

Protestant Chapel: 

• Worship service 6 p.m. Good Friday, March 29. 

• Tiburon Baptist Church will lead a service at 6 p.m. 
Saturday, March 30. 

• Prisoner speaker will be featured at 10:30 a.m. ser- 
vice on Easter Sunday, March 3 1 . 

• Marantha Community Church will lead 6 p.m. ser- 
vice Easter Sunday. 

Catholic Chapel: 

• Lord Supper Mass Holy Thursday at 6 p.m. March 
28. 

• Good Friday service at 2 p.m. March 29. 

• Ecumenical (Interfaith) service at 1 p.m. Saturday, 
March 30. 

• Easter Vigil with San Francisco Dioceses with 
Bishop William Justice at 6 p.m. Sunday, March 31. 

• Easter Service in English at 1 1 a.m. Sunday, March 
31. 

• Easter Service in Spanish at 1 p.m. Sunday, March 
31. 

Jewish Congregation: 

• Passover (Pesach) service at 6 p.m. Monday, March 
25. 
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Report: Criminal Justice Policies Waste 
Resources and Hinder Rehabilitation 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The policy of arrest and 
systematic incarceration of 
low-level offenders, wastes 
county jail resources needed 
for more serious offenders, 
and it hinders rehabilitation, 
according to a new report. 

Numerous counties lock 
up every offender, causing a 
shortage of county jail bed 
space. However, “Not all adult 
offenders require secure con- 
finement,” the October 2012, 
Center on Juvenile and Crim- 
inal Justice report finds. 

Unnecessary incarceration 
“can be the cause of a lack 


of viable program alterna- 
tives, or simply inefficient 
practices,” leading to over- 
crowded and deteriorating 
conditions resulting in legal 
action against jailers, the re- 
port states. 

The situation at the state 
level became more urgent as 
two lawsuits, Colmanv Brown 
(filed in 1990) and Brown v 
Plata (filed in 2001), resulted 
in California prisons being 
declared unconstitutional for 
their deleterious impact on 
prisoner health. 

The report recommends 
jails and the probation system 
to reduce the rate of incar- 
ceration. 


The Jail Alternatives Initia- 
tive has already implemented 
a “replicable systems level in- 
tervention approach,” which 
is designed to use local re- 
sources to help offenders stay 
out of jail. 


“Not all adult 

offenders 

require secure 
confinement” 

“Local and state correc- 
tions must provide the highest 
possible level of public safety 
with maximum benefit from 


available public funds,” said 
Scott MacDonald, chief pro- 
bation officer for Santa Cruz 
County. “We must move past 
‘tough on crime’ stances that 
lack depth and instead be- 
come ‘smart on crime.’” 

JAI’s system diagnosis ex- 
amines the “current charac- 
teristics of the individuals in 
jail beds,” such as “age, gen- 
der, racial identity, residence, 
immigration status, and prior 
arrest history” in order to de- 
velop a meticulous picture of 
the present jail population. 

Some of the options out- 
lined for offenders to reduce 
jail population include pre- 
trial services, own-recog- 


nizance release, supervised 
release, intensive supervi- 
sion, electronic monitoring, 
citation release programs, re- 
ducing bail amount, expedit- 
ing plea agreements, deferred 
prosecution programs, day 
reporting centers and week- 
end crew operation. 

The report finds it is im- 
perative that county-based 
justice administrators control 
the future of their justice sys- 
tems while not repeating the 
past mistakes at the state-lev- 
el that created an ineffective 
structure relying on punitive 
practices rather than invest- 
ing in self-reliant, local prac- 
tices. 


Last Mile Entrepreneurs Deliver Visionary Ideas 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Beverly Parenti and Chris Redlitz with 
the 7 Last Mile entrepreneurs 


Continued from Page 1 

a prisoner mentorship program 
called The Last Mile. The audi- 
ence included prison adminis- 
trators, visitors, volunteers and 
more than 100 prisoners. 

The presentations marked 
the final step of The Last Mile 
program, which aims to help 
incarcerated men learn how to 
connect with the digital world, 
even though they have no inter- 
net access, according to business 
executive Chris Redlitz, the pro- 
gram’s cofounder. Prisoners in 
the program learn how business- 
es are created from experts, and 
how to develop business ideas, 
based on a genuine desire to bet- 
ter communities at large. 

Redlitz said he wanted to show 
that “technology could offer 
second chances to incarcerated 
people.” 

At the program’s first Demo- 
Day last year, James Houston’s 
Teen Tech Hub showed how far an 
idea could go. Houston is sched- 
uled to be released from prison 
by summer and a Richmond 
company is ready to implement 
the ideas of Teen Tech Hub. 

This year’s presentations re- 
vealed what the prisoner’s learned 
about a world of technology that 
had previously passed them by. 

Chris Schuhmacher told the 
group, “I am the founder and 
CEO of Fitness Monkey...an on- 
line life coaching service that 
empowers addiction recovery 
through physical fitness.” 


“The natural high you get 
from exercise can be transforma- 
tive,” Schuhmacher said. “When 
a person decides to get clean, it 
can mean abandoning their en- 
tire social network of friends 
still involved with drinking and 
drugs. At Fitness Monkey, mem- 
bers will be able to connect to an 
online community... for the moti- 
vation and support to overcome 
addiction.” 

Schuhmacher stated, “Fitness 
Monkey is a product of my life 
and my life sentence.” His vision 
is “to get the monkey of addic- 
tion off our members’ backs and 
offer the life-changing benefit of 
getting clean by staying fit.” 

“The world has changed a lot in 
the last 18 years,” prisoner Larry 
Histon told the audience. “But my 
passion for technology has not.” 
Histon said he wants to create a 
vocational training school called 
Tech Sage for ex-felons focused 
on software engineering. Histon 
knows there is a connection be- 
tween newly released prisoners 
having a job and lower recidi- 
vism rates. He envisions teaching 
ex- offenders the skills needed to 
create applications for an ever- 
growing device- orientated soci- 
ety — a skill high-tech companies 
continually seek. 

The Funky Onion proposal is 
premised on the saying, “Beauty 
is only skin deep,” said founder 
Jorge Heredia. He said he wants 
to take produce rejected for size 
or cosmetic reasons to build an 
empire that could feed millions, 


while carving a niche in an $8 
billion industry. 

“Even produce deserves a 
second chance,” said Heredia, 
prompting chuckles and smiles 
throughout the audience. 

Darnell Hill’s Intervention 
Outlet raises awareness around 
problems associated with Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder. Hill 
said when children are victim- 
ized or witnesses to violence, 
they are subject to PTSD. He told 
the audience that nearly 15 per- 
cent of children who experience 
at least one traumatic event suf- 
fer from PTSD. 

“The key to dealing with PTSD 
is to allow the person to be heard 
without judgment,” he said. 

Through Intervention Outlet, 
users would be able to access 
counselors through mobile apps, 
increasing comfort and security. 
“Assistance without judgment is 
an important aspect of Interven- 
tion Outlet,” Hill said. For those 
without internet access, his pro- 
gram would provide field men- 
tors by offering resource contact 
information and community 
events, he concluded. 

Tommy Winfrey’s idea, Art 
Felt Creations, would hook up art 
connoisseurs with incarcerated 
artists in an effort to link visual 
arts with storytelling. 

“When I became incarcerated 
at a young age, I robbed myself of 
the ability to appreciate my own 
talents,” Winfrey said. “I want to 
give incarcerated artists an op- 
portunity to express themselves, 


and give the public the opportu- 
nity to help someone change for 
the better.” 

With obesity being a lead- 
ing health concern in America, 
Heracio Harts said he wants to 
create a business called Healthy 
Hearts Institute that would use 
abandoned homes to host farm- 
ers markets or exercise spaces. 
Harts noted that $190 billion is 


spent on obesity-related health 
care costs annually. Urban com- 
munities could deal with obesity 
from a businesses perspective, 
he added. 

The most entertaining presen- 
tation, called, At The Club, came 
from Eddie Griffin. He said his 
love of jazz gave him the idea 
of connecting mobile devices to 
the performances of quality jazz 
musicians. He said he wants to 
allow people to have an intimate 
relationship with the music he 
loves. 


If venture capitalists want to 
support the projects, the prison- 
ers could receive funding and 
launch their business after their 
release from prison. Even if the 
projects are not picked up, The 
Last Mile still provides prisoners 
with marketable skills and op- 
portunities for paid internships 
in the future. 

In addition to training in social 
media, The Last Mile partici- 
pants answered questions on the 
website Quora, where people can 
ask the men questions about pris- 
on. As an example, when Win- 
frey described what it’s like to 
murder someone, it became one 
of the most downloaded answers 
by viewers of Quora. People were 
genuinely interested in learning 
what’s going through the head 
of a killer, Quora representative 
Katrina Li said. 

“The Last Mile program 
connects inmates with oppor- 
tunities that they traditionally 


cannot connect to,” said Cali- 
fornia Department of Correc- 
tions official Elizabeth Sig- 
gins. 

“The Blue Print (Future of 
California Corrections) has a 
computer literacy component 
that is designed to help inmates 
learn skills to better their em- 
ployment chances after re- 
lease,” Siggins said. Selected 
prisons would be opening as 
reentry hubs this July for in- 
mates who have four years or 
less to parole, she added. 
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Jorge Heredia pitches “The Funky Onion” 
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SPORTS 

S.Q. Baseball Sophomores 
Have Positive Outlook 


Baseball 

Season Opening Day 
4-6-13 0900 Hrs 
Giants vs. A’s 

Softball 

Team Tryouts 
4-14-13 1300 Hrs 

Basketball 

San Quentin Kings 
vs. 

Outside Bay Area Teams 
Every Saturday 1130-1400 Hrs 

Flag Football 

Every Friday 0900-Hrs 

Tennis 

Every Saturday 
San Quentin Tennis 
vs. 

Bay Area Players 

Kings Plan a Better 
Attitude this Season 


Despite having a winning re- 
cord last season, the 40 and over 
San Quentin Kings basketball 
team looks to build on its tal- 
ents, and further improve on the 
team’s structure. The plan is 
to develop a better attitude and 
work ethic. 

Kings Assistant Head Coach 
Ismael Freelon said he is ec- 
static about his newly discov- 
ered talent during his basketball 
tryouts. 

“Although our team lost a few 
good players to success of their 
prison releases, we have the tal- 
ent, (and) I really believe we will 
be a strong force to be reckoned 
with,” he said. 

“It’s about whatever the 
coaches say. You have to believe 
into (the) system,” says return- 
ing point guard and team Cap- 
tain Asey Brian. He said his role 
is to avoid player disagreements, 
and foster a positive attitude. 

Coach Freelon said he wants 
to do more this year as a patient 
listener. He intends to focus 
more on helping his players 
work through their struggles, 
both on and off the court. 

Freelon said he worked on 
“selection of supportive play- 


ers who understands the love of 
life.” 

He said tested returning play- 
ers and potential recruits have 
equal opportunities to fill the 13 
regular spots. Four others could 
play, depending on whether they 
succeed in going home under the 
amended Three Strikes Law. 

“I anticipate making the team 
and being able to positively 
contribute my fair share of re- 
bounds and viable communica- 
tion (skills) to my teams’ vic- 
tory this season,” said potential 
small forward “Thad” Fleeton. 

Returning center “Detroit” 
Long said he desires to work on 
“developing personal growth 
and take it into an undefeated 
season.” 

Long considers himself a “Big 
Man” on the court. He said he 
insists his veteran attitude is 
important for also helping the 
younger Warriors team grow. 

Long said qualities he hopes 
to offer the league this season 
include “instilling some educa- 
tional growth, personal inspira- 
tion, and assisting my team to 
become better men on and off 
the court.” 

-Ruben Harper 


By Ruben Harper 
Contributing Writer 

With last season’s baseball 
behind them, San Quentin’s 
baseball rookie players feel they 
now have the expertise with im- 
provements in their game. There 
is a sense of team leadership 
now with sophomore members 
of the team. 

S.Q. A’s starting second base- 
man Cleo Clomen said his per- 
formance on the baseball field 
needs improvement this season. 

“Last year I played with fun- 
damentals. This time around my 
hope is to better my overall sta- 
tistics and game,” said Clomen. 

“I want to improve (on) my 
batting, and my leadership po- 
sition as a center-fielder,” said 
last year’s S.Q. Giants baseball 
player John Windham. He said 
he wants to be more accountable 
for his pitching too. 

Last season’s Giants pitcher 
and shortstop Marc Jordan said 
he looks to be a better team- 
mate. 

“I want to give back some 
positive input to the rookies this 
season,” said Jordan. 

“My fundamentals would def- 
initely improve by staying fo- 
cused,” said last year’s A’s left- 
fielder Rasheed Lockheart. 

Sophomores expressed hope 
for success this season. 

Clomen said, “We as a team 
need to be aware that there will 
be no easy road to a champion- 
ship.” He said that unity and 
team conditioning is crucial to a 
successful season. 

Jordan said his team’s goal 
this year is to “just beat the A’s 
a lot more.” 

Sophomores say they are elec- 
trified about their leadership 
qualities and they count on giv- 
ing back to S.Q.’s baseball club 
this year. 

Lockheart said a winning 


Trailing by six points in the 
second half, the Junkyard Dogs 
answered with 14 unanswered 
points, defeating the Warlocks 
40-26 in the San Quentin All 
Pro football ball game. 

The Junkyard Dogs scored on 
a safety, and touchdown catches 
by Joshua Thomson and Jhavon- 
te Carr. 

Junkyard Dogs jumped out 
to an early 12-0 lead off touch- 
down passes from Royce “Ga- 
tor” Rose to Joshua Thompson 
and Dwight Kennedy. Thomp- 
son then responded with a 10- 
yard run for a touchdown and a 
two-point conversion, increas- 
ing their lead 18-0. 


baseball organization requires 
“humility, patience, dedication, 
and professionalism” from him. 

“It’s about jailing together, by 
me showing good sportsman- 
ship to my teammates whether 
we win, lose or draw,” said 
Windham about his leadership 
role this season. 

Jordan said that he under- 
stands what it takes for S.Q.’s 
baseball program to be success- 
ful. 

“I’ve been playing baseball 
all of my life. Learning how to 


play small ball, and being able 
to trust your teammates,” Jordan 
said is a positive formula for the 
organization. 

Sophomores said their coach- 
es, general managers, and spon- 
sors make their team contribu- 
tions possible. 

“It’s a true blessing to have 
people come in from the streets, 
spend time to teach, and for 
them to show us camaraderie,” 
said Jordan. 

Lockheart credited last sea- 
son’s A’s General Manager Len 
Zemarkowitz for his team lead- 
ership this year. 

“I like his dedication. He be- 
lieves in what we are doing as a 
team,” said Lockheart. He men- 
tioned Zemarkowitz is also sup- 


The Warlocks got back into 
the game after John Windham 
intercepted a pass in the end 
zone and returned it for a touch- 
down, decreasing their deficit to 
20 - 6 . 

Windham continued mak- 
ing plays as he completed a 50- 
yard run and a 10 -yard run for a 
touchdown to decrease the War- 
locks deficit to 20-12. 

The Junkyard Dogs respond- 
ed as Rose threw a 15 -yard 
touchdown pass to Thompson 
to increase their lead to 26- 
12. 

The Warlocks struck back 
when Windham threw an 80- 
yard touchdown pass to M. 


portive because he “brings a real 
(balanced) IQ to this baseball 
program.” 

Windham said he is honored 
to be a part of the baseball pro- 
gram. 

“Giants’ general managers are 
unselfish about taking the time 
out of their busy lives for us,” 
said Windham. 

Lockheart said, “I feel good 
about our coaching staff. Coach 
‘Yahya’ (in particular) is put- 
ting his best foot forward.” He 
also stated “Yahya” is fair, and 


he makes decisions that need to 
be made (for the team) as a head 
coach. 

“I understand that it’s hard 
to be a coach in prison. You 
have so many different person- 
alities and different races to 
deal with,” said Jordan about 
his head coach “Frankie,” who 
does a good job on and off the 
baseball field. 

Clomen said he is grateful for 
the S.Q.’s baseball sponsors. 

“That’s why I play hard. It’s 
only right for me to give them 
the same (positive) energy, and 
dedication back,” said Clomen 
about his grace for the spon- 
sor’s attitude for S.Q.’s self- 
rehabilitating inmate baseball 
program. 


Vines. Windham followed 
with another 12-yard touch- 
down and then intercepted a 
pass on defense which he re- 
turned for a touchdown to give 
the Warlocks their first lead at 
30-26. 

Windham then completed 
a two-point conversion on a 
pass to K. Dozier, giving the 
Warlocks a 32-26 lead. How- 
ever, their defense could not 
stop the Junkyard dogs from 
responding with a scoring 
drive as they suffered a tough 
loss after overcoming an 18- 
point deficit. 


San Francisco 49ers tight end Vernon Davis displayed 
some of his paintings at the recent opening of his Gallery 
85 in San Jose. It supports the Vernon Davis Foundation 
for the Arts. The gallery is named for Davis’ 49er jersey 
number. Also on display was the art of Niyjale Cummings 
of East Palo Alto. Cummings was the most recent recipient 
of the Vernon Davis Visual Arts Scholarship. 


Junkyard Dogs Thump Warlocks 
40 - 26 in All-Pro Football Classic 



-Gary Scott 
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A Cautionary Tale About 
The Pitfalls of Parole 
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A concerned Jesse Reed back in prison 


By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
and JulianGlenn Padgett 
San Quentin News Staff 

Convicted murderer Jesse 
Reed served nearly 2 V% decades 
behind bars before his incarcer- 
ation ended and he was set free. 
But something went wrong; he’s 
back inside San Quentin State 
Prison for violating conditions 
of his parole. 

“I had a dirty urine test, I 
tested positive for the use of co- 
caine,” said Reed, sitting in the 
Reception Center chow hall for 
his interview, dressed in an or- 
ange jumpsuit. 

“I know I’ve disappointed a 
lot of people, but I know that it’s 
important to tell my side of the 
story because I want others to 
learn from my mistakes,” Reed 
said. 

Reed was one of the subjects 
of the book Life After Murder, 
Five Men in Search of Redemp- 
tion, by Nancy Mullane. 

Life After Murder detailed 
what it’s like for five convicted 
murderers to transform their 
lives into one that the parole 
board deems “no longer a dan- 
ger to public safety,” and to walk 
out of prison a free men. 


Mullane followed the men’s 
lives, detailing the emotional 
rollercoaster they underwent af- 
ter the parole board granted them 
a release date, the 150 days the 
governor has to accept or reject 
its findings, and their struggles 
to reintegrate with their families 
and communities. 

“When I left San Quentin, 
I thought I was prepared. But 
there were a lot of things I wasn’t 
prepared for,” Reed said. “The 
transformation from prison to 
free society was scary. I was 
headed into a world that I knew 
nothing about.” 

Reed said he did a lot of min- 
istry work his first year home. 

The San Quentin self-help pro- 
gram Incarcerated Men Putting 
Away Childish Things arranged 
speaking engagements for Reed 
that included appearances at 
Castlemont High School and the 
Phoenix Project. 

“I spoke at the Civic Auditori- 
um after the two young kids got 
shot in the church,” Reed said. 

The Department of Juvenile 
Justice called upon Reed to lec- 
ture incarcerated youngsters 
about his transformation into a 
responsible citizen. Reed said it 
is an awesome feeling — going 


into an institution and working 
with the youth. 

“The things I’ve accomplished 
have been amazing. Three 
months ago I was in Galt at a 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation sum- 
mit at the request of Bill Sessa,” 
Reed said. 

Reed said Sessa called Nan- 
cy Mullane to request him to 
speak at the summit. 

“I’m trying to make it better 
for men when they get out, so 
they don’t have the setbacks I 
had,” he said. 

Being around family and 
loved one’s people he had not 
seen for years was a great feel- 
ing, Reed said. The down side 
is they did not know him and 
Jesse did not know them. 

“Struggling to become ac- 
cepted by them has been a 
challenge. I feel guilty be- 
cause I wasn’t there to help 
raise them or give advice,” 
Jesse said. Some of his rela- 
tives embraced him whole- 
heartedly; others did not. He 
said he has two siblings and 
they do not get along. 

“Things were beginning to 
build up on me. I had started a 
janitorial business with a partner 


and we had lost some large con- 
tracts and my mother’s health 
was declining,” said Reed. 

On Jan. 16 Reed rushed from 
his business to the hospital, 
where his mother had been tak- 
en. While there, Jesse was told 
his mother had terminal stage 
four cancer. Afterwards, Jesse 
said his girlfriend moved out be- 
cause she felt he was spending 
too much time with his mother. 
She left him with bills and a car 
note. 

Soon after his mother died, his 
aunt was diagnosed with stage 
four lung cancer. 

“Watching her go through 
chemotherapy was like seeing 
my mom all over again. All of 
this was building up. It was just 
one traumatizing experience af- 
ter another, and I didn’t know 
how to ask for help,” Reed said. 

Reed said his drug relapse oc- 
curred during a weekend gather- 
ing at a friend’s house. His parole 


agent came the following Mon- 
day morning for a drug test. 

“He tested me two weeks ear- 
lier and was about to switch see- 
ing me from one month to every 
other month. The one time I did 
something stupid,” Reed said. 

Jesse said San Quentin pro- 
grams helped in his transition. 

“They definitely didn’t fail me 
and I definitely didn’t fail them. 
I relapsed. I’m human, and we 
make mistakes. I knew I needed 
help but as men we have a prob- 
lem of pride,” said Reed. 

“I’ll make a promise...you will 
never see me behind these walls 
again and when you guys do 
come home, I’ll make it easier 
for you guys coming out,” Reed 
said. 

Reed will attend a substance 
abuse program five days a week 
through his new release plan. 

“This doesn’t define me; what 
I do from this day forward will 
define me,” Reed concluded. 


Some County Lockups Face State’s Crowding Problems 


By San Quentin News Staff 

If county governments do not 
find alternative ways to deal 
with crime and punishment 
other than mass incarceration, 
the same problems Gov. Jerry 
Brown currently faces with 


federal oversight of the state’s 
prisons could be coming, ac- 
cording to an opinion column 
in the Sacramento Bee. 

“Two fixes would go a long 
way to increase safety and re- 
duce waste in local and state 
justice systems: fixing the Pe- 


nal Code and enhancing county 
innovation,” suggests Lenore 
Anderson in her op-ed item. 

The large number of new 
sentencing laws since 1980 
have resulted in keeping of- 
fenders locked up for longer 
periods, making the number of 
people locked up increase more 
than 14 times faster than Cali- 
fornia’s general population, ac- 
cording to Anderson. 

Since 1981, the bloating pris- 
on population shot taxpayer 
cost up by 1,500 percent — 
more than $10 billion annu- 
ally, the report states. “This 
decreased available funding 
for health, social services and 
education — and wastes justice 
resources on low-risk people 
instead of serious and violent 
crime.” 


Shifting offenders from do- 
ing time in state prisons to 
county jails merely shifts the 
state’s overcrowding problems 
to county governments that 
now have to deal with potential 
lawsuits alleging the same ille- 
gal conditions of incarceration, 
the item points out. “In other 
words, county and state tax dol- 
lars could increasingly go to 
litigation and settlements rather 
than vital government and com- 
munity needs.” 

By 2016, California will have 
built more jail beds than beds 
in state prison, according to 
expert projections of the im- 
pact of the Realignment plan 
shifting low-risk prisoners to 
county jurisdiction. 

To de-populate the state’s 
overcrowded lockups, the item 


suggest lawmakers should 
overhaul the Penal Code so 
that jails and prisons would be 
reserved for those who most 
dangerously jeopardize public 
safety. 

Specific suggestions in- 
clude developing effective 
re-entry programs, utilizing 
assessment tools that access 
risk so some low-risk defen- 
dants could await trial under 
supervision instead of jail, 
and requiring offenders to do 
some of their time in jail and 
the rest under supervised pro- 
bation. 

To view the Sacramento Bee 
article go to; http://sacbee. 
com/2013/01/18/5123238/mod- 

ernize-venal- code- or- face- 

more. htm#storvlink=cDV 
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Inside the L.A. County Men’s Central Jail 


Research Confirms Children Respond Better to the Carrot Than the Stick 


By San Quentin News Staff 

Researchers have found the 
use of dialogue, collaboration 
and mutual respect works better 
than punishment-based disci- 
pline for children with behav- 
ioral problems. 

Zero tolerance models are 
based on immediate punish- 
ment for anti-social behavior. 
Restorative justice models take 
into account “the needs of the 
multiple actors involved in a dis- 
ciplinary proceeding (and) the 
multiple levels of harm caused 
by violence,” according to Ln- 
troduction: Punitive Zero Tol- 


erance Policies... and negative 
outcomes associated with them. 

The working paper also com- 
pares the economic cost of zero 
tolerance verses restorative jus- 
tice to demonstrate how future 
crime, drug involvement, and 
high school dropout rates would 
affect criminal justice spending. 

States spent about “$5.7 bil- 
lion to imprison 64,558 youth 
committed to residential fa- 
cilities,” costing states on aver- 
age “$240.99 per day — around 
$88,000 a year — for every youth 
in a juvenile facility,” the re- 
search shows. 

The estimated value of saving 


a high-risk youth from a life of 
crime range from $2.6-$5.3 mil- 
lion if the youth can be saved by 
age 18. 

Future crime, drug involve- 
ment, and high school dropout 
were used in analyzing the cost 
savings. The research suggests 
that policymakers should “be 
extremely critical of school dis- 
cipline policies that impede” a 
youth’s academic potential and 
criminalizes their behavior. 

The research shows that re- 
storative justice focuses on ac- 
countability, reintegration and 
inclusion (instead of exclusion 
and exiling), community build- 


ing, and the building of problem- 
solving skills. It is particularly 
beneficial for schools because it 
allows for the development of a 
safe, collaborative, and positive 
environment in which students 
are more likely to strive. 

A study conducted by the 
Thelton E. Henderson Center for 
Social Justice at the University 
of California, Berkeley, School 
of Law reported very positive 
results surrounding the imple- 
mentation of a restorative justice 
program at Cole Middle School 
in West Oakland, Calif. 

Although the school was 
closed due to declining enroll- 


ment only two years after the 
implementation of the program, 
the report found that the aver- 
age suspension rate at the school 
dropped from 50 suspensions 
per 100 students to only six sus- 
pensions per 100 students on av- 
erage for the two years after the 
program was implemented. 

Students also reported strong 
positive feedback on how the 
program helped to reduce prob- 
lematic behavior such as fight- 
ing and helped build relation- 
ships with other students. 

For more on the report, see: 
httn:ssrn.com/abstract=2107240 
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San Quentin Jazz Concert 
Honors Black History Month 

THE SOULFUL SOUNDS OF SEASONED ENSEMBLES 



By Boston Woodard and 
JulianGlenn Padgett 


Toes were tapping and hands 
were clapping as a standing- 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Joseph Demerson 

room-only San Quentin audi- 
ence celebrated Black History 
Month with a live jazz concert. 

“It’s been quite some time 
since Fve heard live jazz mu- 
sic,” said James Jenkins. “What 
I witnessed today rivals any mu- 
sic performance I saw out in the 
free world. I hope these guys 
can share their talents with us 
again in the near future,” added 
Jenkins. 


Prisoners hustled from San 
Quentin’s cellblocks toward the 
annual Feb. 8 event, hoping for 
a good seat. 

The Protestant Chapel ambi- 
ance could have rivaled any jazz 
club in the free world as music 
enthusiasts seated themselves 
by the dozens. Musicians of the 
jazz genre tuned their instru- 
ments on stage while the mass 
assembly seated itself. This jazz 
festival was organized and per- 
formed by the jazzmen of San 
Quentin. 

Throughout the show, there 
were periodic eruptions of ap- 
plause brought on by a well- 
known tune or a blistering solo 
by one of the players. Several 
times throughout the perfor- 
mance, Reginald Austin wowed 
the throng with interspersed 
mixtures of familiar rhythmic 
melodies. 

Black History Month in Feb- 
ruary is an appropriate time to 
showcase jazz music and what 
it means to not only the black 
community at San Quentin, but 
to every one who appreciates 
the soulful sounds of rich jazz 
compositions being played by 
seasoned musicians. 


Watani Stiner addressed the 
event by asking the attendance to 
participate in a traditional Swa- 
hili intone titled “HARAMBEE 
(Let’s all pull together).” After 
a brief historical background on 
the day’s celebration, Watani in- 
troduced San Quentin’s own We 
Just CameTo Play, a group com- 
prised of prisoners skilled in the 
jazz genre. 


Prior to We Just Came To 
Play taking the stage, the 
rhythm and blues group NSF 
opened the event with two 
“musicals” written by Rogers 
& Farris. NSF set the mood 
with a cadence that compelled 
the audience to tap their feet. 

We Just Came To Play trum- 
pet player Larry Henry Fai- 
son said it was jazz tunes like 
Black Orpheus by Louis Boneli 
“with a melody that flows,” and 
Footprints by Wayne Shorter 
“Where we can go to follow 
in somebody’s footsteps, and 
their legacies, that are influen- 
tial to our love for jazz.” 


Keyboardist and songwriter 
Austin said John Coltrane was 
the man who made him start 
listening to jazz. “Coltrane 
would play things on the horn 


unlike anything I ever heard. I 
also loved the way he looked at 
the mechanics of music.” 

John Wilkerson, Arts and 
Corrections band sponsor 
and percussionist, added his 
unique character to the smooth 
jazz ambience. Several days 
a week, Wilkerson sponsors 
various music groups and is 
instrumental in making events 
such as San Quentin’s Black 
History jazz event. 

Blues musician Gary Harrell, 
who was sitting front row, told 
the San Quentin News, “As a 
musician, I’ve met many men 
who have taken the stage hon- 


oring Black History Month; 
these guys are as good as they 
get.” 

During Stiner’s opening an- 
nouncement, he told the audi- 
ence that jazz is a complex 
music that derives from many 
musical elements. “These ele- 
ments were recycled through 
the concepts and aesthetic 
principles that define the musi- 
cal tradition of Africa.” 

Staying true to his style, key- 
boardist Austin mixed some 
of his compositions with the 
chord substitutions for which 
Coltrane was well known. 
Those men in the audience ac- 
quaintanced with the work of 
Coltrane were impressed with 
the exhibit put on by We Came 
To Play. 

Austin said, “We Just Came 
To Play’s” repertoire was 
packed with progressive and 
classic styles from a compre- 
hensive collection of contem- 
porary songs put together by 
the ensemble. Watching the 
musicians negotiating their in- 
struments on stage, listening to 
their improvising, accompany- 
ing grooves, solos, and moving 
grooves, was a show in and of 
itself. 

We Just Came To Play: Reg- 
inald Austin, Dwight Krizmen, 
Allen “ Squirrel ” Ware, Larry 
Henry Faison, Greg Dixon. 

NSF: W.R. “Rico” Rog- 
ers, D. Farris, R. Tillman, C. 
“C-Bo” King, E. Wilson , J.D. 
Strothers, J. Demerson. 




Photo by Sam Hearnes 

The ‘We Just Came to Play’ and ‘NSF’ musicians 


Alliance For Change is Making a Difference in San Quentin 


San Quentin’s Alliance 
for CHANGE, brought new 
meaning to the words social 
justice as its 2012 class grad- 
uated. 

AFC is a program created 
to teach about social justice 
and its core goal is to pre- 
pare incarcerated men to re- 
enter society. In 2012, 13 San 
Quentin prisoners graduated 
from the program after at- 
tending sessions four days a 
week for four months. 

“I would like to say we’re 
family; we want to break ste- 
reotypes. The work is hard in 
here but we’re doing it,” said 
Abdur Raheem, co-leader of 
the education section for Alli- 
ance for CHANGE. CHANGE 
stands for Creating Hope and 
New Goals Ethically, accord- 
ing to Malik Harris, the presi- 
dent of Alliance. 

“I’m very proud of you men 
here today. From the begin- 
ning this was a tough class. 
I knew you all would gradu- 


ate but many of you surprised 
me,” Harris said at the 2012 
event. 

Cleo Cloman, a graduate 
who has been at San Quentin 
for a year, said AFC taught 
him that he was a very impor- 
tant part of the community. 

“I was living in my com- 
munity but I was detached 
from it,” said Cloman, who 
has been incarcerated for 17 
years. “That is what allowed 
me to harm my community. 

Dr. Kim Richman, associ- 
ate professor at the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco, said the 
graduation was uplifting. 

“You graduates have dem- 
onstrated a deep commitment 
to social justice and the com- 
munity by sticking it out,” 
Richman said. “I’m proud of 
every single one of you.” 

AFC’s founding members 
Ern Morgan and David Cow- 
an — both parolees from San 
Quentin — attended the grad- 
uation. 


Cowan said he was happy to 
see another class graduating. 

“I hope that our being here 
gives people hope for the future 
that you can make it out there,” 
Cowan said. “The good deci- 
sions you plan to make have to 
start here.” 

Morgan, who has been out of 
prison for 2 1/2 years, said tran- 
sitioning out has not been easy. 

“Days after I paroled to a tran- 
sitional house, some of my prop- 
erty was stolen,” Morgan said. 
“I called my attorney and she 
said ‘You victimized someone; 
now you know what it’s like to 
be victimized.’ That was one of 
my turning points.” 

Morgan, who was incarcer- 
ated for 23 years, said parolees 
are not necessarily prepared 
for some of the realities outside 
prison. He said if you do not 
have your mind straight when 
you go home, it can be hard to 
make that transition. 

Morgan also advised the men 
to use Alliance’s Virtual World, 


an in-the -works program that 
will help acquaint prisoners with 
the online world. 

The program will teach pris- 
oners things like how to pay bills 
online and use credit cards and 
phones, according to Morgan. 

“These are things you all will 
need to understand,” he said. 

AFC aims to educate incarcer- 


ated individuals on social justice 
and its affect on their communi- 
ties, Harris said. 

“The goal is to inspire both 
men and women who have com- 
mitted crimes to become anti- 
crime and anti-violence advo- 
cates,” said Alliance member 
Carlos Meza. 

- JulianGlenn Padgett 
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Johnny Cash: Legendary Prison Reform Advocate 



Johnny Cash in concert 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Country music star Johnny 
Cash spent years performing 
for prisoners all over America, 
including San Quentin, becom- 
ing a fervent and outspoken 
voice for prisoners’ rights. 

Cash’s first prison concert 
was at the Huntsville State 
Prison in Texas in 1957. Cash’s 
most famous prison perfor- 
mances occurred in the 1960s 
when he recorded live albums 
at Folsom and San Quentin 
state prisons. 

“The roots of Cash’s empa- 
thy lies as far back as 1953 as 
a 21 -year- old radio operator in 
the U.S. Air Force,” said Dan- 
ny Robins, reporter for BBC 
World Service. After watching 
the film, “Inside the Walls of 
Folsom Prison,” Cash was in- 
spired to write a song. 


Other well- 
known per- 
formers such as 
Carlos Santana, 
B.B. King, Joan 
Baez, and Wil- 
lie Nelson have 
campaigned 
for the benefit 
of imprisoned 
men and women 
across America. 
Celebrities were 
able to provide 
live entertain- 
ment to prison- 
ers and voice their advocacy for 
prisoners’ rights. Bread & Roses 
and the William James Founda- 
tion were two such groups. 

Many of these groups and per- 
formers offered their time and 
talents to bring entertainment to 
prisoners, and to shed light on 
prison conditions while publi- 
cizing the importance of prison 
arts programs. None have had 
the legendary staying power 
however as “The Man in Black,” 
a nickname given to Cash for his 
penchant to wear black clothing. 

Cash was born in 1932 in Ar- 
kansas to a farming family, and 
labored at a car plant as a young 
man. He later served in the Air 
Force and as a sales representa- 
tive before his music career be- 
gan in the 1950s. Cash’s strong 
religious beliefs were probably 
a factor that compelled him to 
care about the rights of prison- 


ers. He connected with the idea 
that a man could be redeemed 
and he sold over 50 million re- 
cords. Both the Country Music 
Hall of Fame and the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame have honored 
Cash. 

Many people believed in the 
1960s that prisons were ineffec- 
tive regarding rehabilitation and 
felt they were breeding grounds 
for producing criminals. “Cash 
had always believed that prison- 
ers as a whole were not the ir- 
retrievable miscreants portrayed 
in the media,” said Curly Ray 
Martin, a prisoner at San Quen- 
tin. 

Cash’s prisoner advocacy was 
broad as he spoke about other un- 
constitutional 
issues and a 
succession of 
scandals that 
occurred dur- 
ing the ‘60s 
involving tor- 
ture, horrid 
living condi- 
tions, sexual 
and physical 
abuse, and 
administra- 
tive failures. 

“I think 
Cash had a feeling that somehow 
he could have been endowed 
with this fame in order to do 
something with it,” said Michael 
Streissguth, Cash’s biographer. 
“One of the ways he could do 


something with it was talking 
about prison reform.” 

One form of torture that Cash 
abhorred was known as the 
“Tucker Telephone.” It was an 
old-style telephone hooked to a 
battery with clamps and cables 
that would be used to shock pris- 
oners. 

“One clip was attached to the 
toe, the other attached to his pri- 
vate parts,” said Joellen Maack, 
curator at Arkansas’s Old State 
Museum. “The warden would 
crank the phone and it would de- 
liver an electrical charge.” 

Cash recorded his famous 
“Folsom Prison Blues” song in 
1968, during a time in his career 
when he was struggling with 


drug addiction. Cash’s outlaw 
image solidified after perform- 
ing “Folsom Prison Blues” dur- 
ing his show Live at San Quen- 
tin. The show was a success, and 
eventually led to ABC commis- 


sioning the Johnny Cash Show, 
turning him into a TV star. 

Cash continued his campaign 
on penal reform by speaking to 
U.S. senators in Washington, 
D.C. with his ideas and sug- 
gestions to correct some of the 
problems behind the prison 
walls. His proposals included 
the separation of first-timers 
and hardened criminals and 
the reclassification of offenses 
to keep minor offenders out of 
prison. Cash also wanted to fo- 
cus on rehabilitation rather than 
punishment, and counseling to 
prepare convicts for the outside 
world and reduce the possibility 
of them reoffending. 

Speaking at a U.S. Senate 
hearing, Cash once said, “Peo- 
ple have got to care for prison 
reform to come about.” Cash 
had a special way to make peo- 
ple listen and his most power- 
ful tool was his music that he 
shared with his passion to give 
a voice to the voiceless behind 
bars. Cash died in 2003 at the 
age of 71. 

“He had a unique ability to 
get inside the heads of these 
forgotten and ignored men and 
understand the problems fac- 
ing them,” said Danny Robins. 
“The roar from the inmate audi- 
ence that’s heard on Live at San 
Quentin when Cash launches 
into the provocative angry track 
Folsom Prison Blues is testimo- 
ny to this.” 



File Photo 


Johnny Cash during a show in the S.Q. 
North Block dining hall in the 1960s 


Ex-Offenders and Survivors of Crime 
Unite to Tell a Story of Pain and Loss 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 

One actress name Melanie takes time to 
address the audience at the event 


By San Quentin News Staff 

It was a true reality play, fea- 
turing mothers of murdered 
children and men serving time 
in prison for murder. 

The play was produced by 
No More Tears, a violence- and 
crime-intervention group that 
conducts weekly workshops and 
healing circles teaching conflict 
resolution, changing mindsets, 
and developing successful reen- 
try tools. 

This two-part play focused 
on the impact violent crime has 
on neighborhoods throughout 
America. 

The original play Till You 
Know My Story was performed 
Feb. 23 at San Quentin’s Protes- 
tant Chapel for an audience of 
more than 150 community mem- 
bers, volunteers, media outlets, 
and San Quentin prisoners. 

“Till You Know My Story 
came out of the experience of No 
More Tears working with The 
Healing Circle of San Francisco 
over the past five years to find 
healing between survivors and 
perpetrators of violence,” said 
Lonnie Morris, co-writer of the 
play. “The play took two years to 
develop. This process included 
prisoners and outside commu- 
nity actors, director Molly No- 
ble and playwright Kenn Rabin 
telling the story of healing and 
redemption.” 


Till You Know My Story tells 
the story of the fictional char- 
acter Jamal, whose life is inter- 
rupted by the criminal justice 
system, mainly because of his 
own faulty thought process. 

The play’s cast included men 
convicted of violent crimes and 
community actors portraying the 
parents of murdered children. 

The performance ended with 
actual parents of murdered loved 
ones telling a room full of con- 
victed criminals how they feel 
about their loss. 

“My son was only 17 when he 
was killed, and the person who 
killed him is still walking around 
free,” one mother sobbed. “I 
want his killer to spend a year in 
prison for every year my son was 
alive.” 


Killers voiced prison life as a 
place that estranged them from 
their families and society, driv- 
ing home the pain of losing loved 
ones through either violence or 
to the criminal justice system. 

“Playing Jamal made me look 
at my life and how similar our 
paths have been,” said Nythell 
“Nate” Collins, who played the 
leading role. “It made me real- 
ize that although victims and 
victims’ survivors have a story, 
so do I.” 

Their emotional dialogue was 
painful to listen to, said one au- 
dience member, as the silence 
between lines was punctuated 
with hands wiping tears away. 

The performance repeatedly 
begged police to do more about 
curbing violence, and chastised 


street thugs for permitting injus- 
tice to define the streets. 

“The play invokes a great 
amount of empathy in me, be- 
cause of the strength that the 
outside actors had to have to tell 
their stories to an audience of 
strangers,” said prisoner Curtis 
Penn. “It made me reflect on my 
own life, and that of my chil- 
dren.” 

The second act began with 
all the cast singing about how 
peace would create a safer com- 
munity. 

However, reality crept into 
the play. Scenes intermittently 
flashed into courtrooms, interro- 
gations, sentencing, prison life, 
and the reality of victimization 
by violent offenders who cycle 
in and out of the criminal justice 
system. 

The prisoners stood center 
stage and gave details about 
their transformative journey 
from victimizers to compassion- 
ate human beings. 

“Men like me who’ve com- 


mitted crimes have to be heard 
because healing begins when 
both victims and perpetrators 
can share their stories to gain 
understanding,” said Collins. 

Getting past the misconcep- 
tion about those who kill, the 
families of those who were 
killed, and crime and punish- 
ment captivated the atmosphere. 

The dialogue seemed reality 
based and hit points that brought 
out the impact of victimization, 
healing circles, and what trans- 
formation feels like. 

The play also focused on how 
perpetrators of violent crime is 
generational — sons followed the 
path of their fathers, which emit- 
ted a feeling of gloom and doom 
for those who could not shake 
the grip of past mistakes, leading 
them to the doors of prison — a 
dangerous place to live or die. 

Survivors of violent crime said 
they wanted something out of 
this interaction between victims 
of violent crime and prisoners — 
justice. 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


The players dramatizing the effects of violence 
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Feds Say Prison Overcrowding 
Creates Dangerous Atmosphere 



An artist’s rendition of a dilapidated Waban at dock 


A California Prison’s 
Maritime History 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

The ship Waban, California’s 
first official prison, docked at 
San Quentin Point in 1852. But 
it was not the first place that 
housed inmates. Years before 
the Waban, there was the Eu- 
p hernia. 

The Euphemia was the city 
brig of San Francisco from 
October 1849 to May 1851. In 
November 1971, the San Quen- 
tin News mistakenly reported 
that the Euphemia was used 
to house the first state prison- 
ers who built San Quentin. It 
wasn’t the Euphemia ; it was 
the Waban. 

On the Waban, the condi- 
tions were brutal. As state laws 
made it profitable for county 
sheriffs to transport their pris- 
oners to this prison, the popu- 
lation exploded. 

Many think that California 
prison overcrowding is a new 
problem, but the problem ex- 
isted from the very beginning. 


By San Quentin News Staff 

Suicides are still a serious 
problem in California prisons, 
according to a court-appointed 
monitor of the state’s prison 
mental health care system. 

Special Master Matt Lopes 
said it is too soon for the state 
to retake control of its prison 
mental health system, because 
health care providers have not 
adequately dealt with the prob- 
lem of prison suicides. 

“We take suicide very seri- 
ously and have one of the most 
robust suicide prevention pro- 
grams in the nation,” said Debo- 
rah Hoffman, spokesperson for 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
in a Sacramento Bee report. 

“California’s prison suicide 
rate is half that of local jails; 
lower than many other state 
prison systems, in fact, lower 
than the suicide rate of adult 
males outside of prison,” said 
Hoffman. 

However, Lopes said the gains 
in mental health care were not 
enough, citing “needed changes 
that went undone because of a 


Aboard the Waban, four men 
would be locked up in an eight - 
by eight-foot space. Guards re- 
fused to stay aboard this dan- 
gerous ship overnight and the 
prisoners were left to their own 
devices every night. 

If a prisoner died during the 
night, no questions asked, and 
the dead man was taken ashore 
and buried. 

Originally purchased by the 
city for $3,500, it was sold for 
$75 to pay off a debt. After be- 
ing sold, the ship disappeared 
from history annuals until it 
was unearthed in 1921. 

The Waban is still part of 
San Quentin today. Some of the 
ship’s timber remains a part of 
the new hospital structure. 

The timber was originally 
preserved in the structure that 
was torn down in 2007 to make 
room for the new medical ser- 
vices building. 

During construction of the 
new structure, the timber was 
moved to the atrium that sits 
atop the building today. 


lack of statewide monitoring 
and central oversight.” He add- 
ed, “California would need to 
address (those steps) if it were 
to take over mental health care 
on its own,” according to The 
Los Angeles Times. 

Lopes said that 32 state pris- 
oners committed suicide last 
year, averaging one every 11 
days. This puts the state’s sui- 
cide rate at 24 per 100,000 in- 
mates, which is higher than the 
national rate of 16 per 100,000 
prisoners. Lopes said the sui- 
cide prevention measures 
agreed upon two years ago have 
not been fully implemented. 

“The problem of inmate sui- 
cides in CDCR prisons must 
be resolved before the reme- 
dial phase of the Coleman case 
(which resulted in federal take- 
over of prison mental health 
care) can be ended,” Lopes told 
the LA Times. “The gravity of 
this problem calls for further 
intervention, to do any less and 
to wait any longer risk further 
loss of lives.” 

San Quentin has a suicide pre- 
vention program run by prison- 
ers, called Brother’s Keepers. 


By San Quentin News Staff 

The rise in offenders housed 
within federal prisons is creat- 
ing an increasingly dangerous 
atmosphere for staff and prison- 
ers alike, according to federal 
prison officials. 

Overcrowding contributes to 
prisoner misconduct and a de- 
cline in prison safety and secu- 
rity, according to findings by the 
U.S. Government Accounting 
Office. 

The GAO blames the “in- 
creased use of double and triple 
bunking, waiting lists for edu- 
cation and drug treatment pro- 
grams, limited meaningful work 
opportunities, and increased 
inmate-to-staff ratios.” 

The number of prisoners that 
each federally run institution 
can house safely and securely is 
known as its rated capacity. From 
2006 to 2011, the federal prison 
system saw a 9.5 percent popula- 
tion increase. This exceeded the 
system’s rated capacity of less 
than seven percent during those 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Louisiana during the 1960s 
was a bad time and place for 
a black man to be charged 
with killing a white woman 
and make it to trial alive, let 
alone survive more than four 
decades in prison. 

Poor decisions by Wilbert 
Rideau cost bank employee 
Julia Ferguson her life. Rideau 
said he killed her in a panicked 
state, and was terrified as po- 
lice hauled him off to jail. 

“I was living the night- 
mare that haunted blacks in 
the Deep South — death by 
the mob, a dreaded heirloom 
handed down through the gen- 
erations,” writes Rideau, who 
recently visited San Quentin. 

In the Place of Justice is the 
memoir of a man’s efforts to 
dodge the gallows, learn the 
tools of journalism, and ulti- 
mately help reform Louisiana’s 
Angola State Prison, known 
as the “bloodiest prison” in 
American. 

“The world could define 
me as ‘criminal,’ but I did 
not have to live its definition 
of me,” writes Rideau. “I re- 
solved that I would not let my 
crime be the final definition. 
I knew there was more to me 
than the worst thing I’d done. I 
knew it wouldn’t be easy.” 

The time Rideau spent fight- 
ing for his life on Death Row 
paid off as he matured into a 
man of empathy, able to get 


years, reports Growing Inmate 
Crowding Negatively Affects In- 
mates, Staff and Infrastructure 
httn://www. gao. gov, gov/nrod- 

ucts/GAO-12-743. 

During the same period, the 
federal prison system added 
about 8,300 beds by opening five 
new facilities and closing four 
minimum- security camps. 

The population increase has 
boosted the percentage of pris- 
oner’s housed in facilities rated 
above capacity from 36 to 39 per- 
cent, with a continuing upward 
trend. Facility overcrowding is 
expected to reach 45 percent by 
2018, according to prison of- 
ficials. In 2011, the federal pris- 
on’s highest security facilities 
were most crowded at 55 percent 
above rated capacity. 

Prison officials and union 
representatives have expressed 
concerns about the number of 
serious incidents. They acted 
to diminish some of the con- 
sequences of overcrowding by 
staggering meal times and sepa- 
rating offenders involved in dis- 


away from the bane of “self- 
centeredness” and to “appreci- 
ate the humanness of others.” 

Rideau established himself 
as a respectable journalist by 
striving to give a wider per- 
spective on prison issues than 
typically given to the public. 
As editor of the prison maga- 
zine called The Angolite, he 
did things no other news agen- 
cy could do. This reinforced 
his belief he could make a 
significant contribution to the 
betterment of lives of those 
working and living in the pris- 
on environment. 


“The world 
could define me 
as ‘criminal’ 
but I did not 
have to live its 
definition of me” 


In the Place of Justice 
delves into Rideau’s ups and 
downs as a journalist, bound 
by the whim of prison of- 
ficials. However, he was a 
trusted person in times of cri- 
sis, proving to prison admin- 
istrators as well as his fellow 
prisoners with the belief that 
everyone had a stake in im- 
proving the lives of the incar- 
cerated. 

Rideau was not afraid to 
call Warden C. Paul Phelps 
“the best friend I’d ever had... 


ciplinary infractions from the 
general prison population. 

In 2012, the operating cost for 
the federal prison system’s 117 
facilities was about $6.6 billion 
to house about 178,000 offend- 
ers. An additional 40,000 offend- 
ers were incarcerated through 
contracts with private companies 
and state governments. 

The report reviewed five states 
and found because of greater 
legislative authority, more action 
was taken to reduce prison popu- 
lations. Some states modified 
criminal statutes and sentenc- 
ing, relocated offenders to local 
facilities and provided offenders 
with additional opportunities for 
early release. 

The GAO said federal prison 
officials cannot shorten an of- 
fenders’ sentence or transfer 
prisoners to local prisons. How- 
ever, the GAO recommends that 
federal prison populations could 
decline if sentencing laws were 
reformed, or if more prisons 
were built, or a combination of 
both. 


the big brother and even the 
father figure I never really 
had.” However, he also had to 
deal with wardens who cen- 
sored The Angolite to point 
that his impact as a journalist 
was notably reduced. 

“The biggest problem. ..was 
that no one wanted truth or 
objectivity. Personnel wanted 
only good things said about 
them. ..prisoners wanted a 
one-sided publication laud- 
ing inmates and criticizing 
guards,” Rideau writes. 

Rideau said his 44-year 
journey was riveted with days 
that inch along like snails, 
and years that zoom past like 
rockets; however, he realized, 
“If I could adjust to the cru- 
elties of imprisonment, I can 
adjust to anything.” 

Even while fighting for his 
freedom, Rideau stayed ac- 
tive in his local community, 
assisting in the ouster of an 
ineffectual school board su- 
perintendent, and advising 
potential politicians in their 
campaigns. 

During the fourth and fi- 
nal trial, his soon-to-be wife, 
Linda LaBranche, worked in- 
cessantly to present the truth 
of the exact circumstances 
of which Julia Ferguson was 
killed, which was relevant to 
whether he would spend the 
rest of his life imprisoned or 
set free. 

After the truth was told 
Rideau writes, “I wake up in 
heaven every day.” 


Overseer Finds Prison 
Suicides Remain 
A Major Problem 


BOOK REVIEW 

One Man Finds Transformation 
After Living a Nightmare 
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South Carolina Alters Sentencing 
Policies to Ease Prison Crowding 

Fewer Parole Violations Issued 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

In 2010, South Carolina made 
major changes in its sentencing 
laws to solve the problem of an 
ever-growing prison population, 
according to The State newspa- 
per. 

The state’s projected increase 
of 3,200 prisoners by 2014 would 
have cost taxpayers $175 million 
just to make space, prompting 
the state Legislature to act. 

Sentencing reforms begun 
in 2010 resulted in a decrease 
of more than 1,300 prisoners. 
In addition, two of the state’s 
prisons were closed since the 


reforms took place, according to 
the report. 

The state’s new sentencing law 
is designed to strengthen penal- 
ties for violent crimes while 
using alternative sentences for 
nonviolent crimes. According to 
the Pew Center on the States, the 
new law puts South Carolina “at 
the forefront of states advancing 
re search- driven criminal justice 
policies.” 

Under the new law, prisoners 
released on supervised parole 
will be able to get 20 days taken 
off their supervision for each 
month they follow the rules, 
so that “the offender pays less 
money in supervision fees - in 


some cases, he or she even earns 
a refund,” according to the re- 
port. Additional reforms have 
been made so that those who 
violate parole end up back in 
prison only as a last resort. As 
a result, the main reason for the 
drop in prisoners has resulted 
from fewer revoked probations. 

“The real test of sentencing 
reform will be whether it keeps 
offenders from committing 
more crimes and getting even 
longer sentencing,” said Charles 
Bradbury, director of research 
for the state Department of Cor- 
rections. 

The author of the law, state 
Sen. Gerald Malloy, D -Darling- 


Minnesota Medical Care Provider 
Sued For Wrongful Death of Prisoner 


By San Quentin News Staff 

A federal lawsuit has been 
filed against a medical care pro- 
vider for the wrongful death of a 
Minnesota prisoner in 2010, ac- 
cording to the Star Tribune. The 
Minnesota Department of Cor- 
rections is also a defendant in the 
lawsuit. 

The suit alleges that a doc- 
tor for Tennessee-based Cori- 
zon Inc. initially failed to order 
an ambulance when Xavius 
Scullark-Johnson, a prisoner at 
the prison in Rush City, Minn., 
began suffering seizures on a 
late June night two years ago. In 
addition, it alleges that at least 
three nurses and four prison offi- 
cers failed to care adequately for 
Scullark-Johnson while he suf- 
fered several seizures in a four- 
to-five-hour period, according to 
the Tribune. 

A Tribune investigation, pub- 
lished in November, found that 
since 2000, “at least nine state 
prisoners — including Scullark- 
Johnson — have died after medi- 
cal care was denied or delayed 
and another 21 suffered serious 
or critical injury.” 

“Defendants left Mr. Scullark- 
Johnson lying in his cell by him- 
self after he had suffered numer- 
ous seizures, was disoriented, 
unable to control his bodily func- 
tions and had injured himself 
from seizures,” Jordan Kushner, 


the plaintiff’s attorney, told the 
Tribune. 

Sharyn Barney, the doctor 
who was on call the night Sc- 
ullark-Johnson died, was origi- 
nally informed by a corrections 
lieutenant that the inmate had at 
least three seizures., His cellmate 
reported that he had suffered at 
least six to seven seizures, ac- 
cording to the Tribune. Accord- 
ing to court records obtained by 
the Tribune, Barney told the lieu- 
tenant to let Scullark-Johnson 
sleep rather than call for an am- 
bulance. 


“At least nine 
state prisoners- 
including Scullark- 
Johnson-have 
died after medical 
care was denied 
or delayed ...” 

In a statement given to the 
state’s Department of Correc- 
tions investigators after the in- 
cident, Barney said she was not 
provided with enough informa- 
tion from prison officers about 
Scullark-Johnson’s condition 
when she decided to not call an 
ambulance right away. 

According to records obtained 
by the Tribune, the overnight 


corrections officers responsible 
for Scullark-Johnson’s care also 
failed to document his deterio- 
rating condition, but did remove 
his cellmate after the cellmate 
repeatedly called for an ambu- 
lance. 

Barney agreed to call an am- 
bulance an hour after she first 
heard about Scullark-Johnson’s 
seizures, but a prison nurse, cit- 
ing “protocols,” turned it away 
when it arrived. Only when the 
nurse returned an hour later 
to find Scullark-Johnson lying 
facedown and unresponsive in 
his cell was the ambulance crew 
called again. He was taken to a 
hospital in Wyoming, declared 
brain dead that night and taken 
off life support the following 
morning, according to the Tri- 
bune. 

Corizon officials made no 
comment to the Tribune, be- 
cause of pending litigation. 
But, the lawsuit raises questions 
about the quality of medical care 
inmates in Minnesota receive. 

Still, prison officials told the 
Tribune that state prisoners “re- 
ceive the ‘community standard’ 
of medical care required by law 
— similar to the level of care by 
most Minnesotans.” 

Corizon, a private medical 
care contractor, has a $28 mil- 
lion contract to provide medical 
care to the state’s 9,200 prison- 
ers. 



ton, leads a committee oversee- 
ing its implementation. He has 
traveled to Oregon, New Or- 
leans, Denver, Chicago, Massa- 
chusetts and Georgia to discuss 
the South Carolina reforms. 

In comparison, a federal court 
has capped California prisons 


at 137.5 percent of designed 
capacity or 109,519 prisoners. 
From March 2012 through Janu- 
ary 2013, the California’s pris- 
oner population dropped from 
125,728 to 119,002. The state 
has until Dec. 27 to comply with 
the order. 


Vietnam Veterans 
Group of San Quentin 

Life After Prison for Veterans 

By Chris Schuhmacher 
VVGSQ Chairman 

The Vietnam Veterans Group of San Quentin is gearing up 
to implement a new program designed to prepare incarcerated 
veterans for life after prison. 

The San Quentin Unit Aptitude Development program or 
SQUAD for short will consist of weekly workshops in the areas 
of Substance Abuse & Addiction, Emotional Health & Wellness, 
Parole Planning & Preparation, and Health & Physical Fitness. 

The veterans SQUAD mission is: “To empower members with 
the resources and life skills necessary to address the causative 
factors that led to their crimes and prepare them for successful 
reintegration back into society.” 

Once group members have completed all four 12-week work- 
shops, they become eligible to take part in mentorship training 
where they will learn to develop new life skills workshops and 
incorporate them into the SQUAD program. 

From there, the VVGSQ hopes to open the program to all vet- 
erans, regardless of discharge status or group membership. The 
plan is to pass on the knowledge and insight the group has ac- 
quired to other members of the San Quentin community. 

For the past 25 years, the VVGSQ has been a vital part of 
several charitable events inside and outside the prison. These 
include the Holiday Toy Program, Run to the Pen, Operation 
MOMS, and the annual Veterans Scholarship Award. 

The group will continue to take part in these worthwhile en- 
deavors full-force, but with the changing face of the prison and 
parole system, they want to provide its members with an internal 
network of support to help them get out and stay out of prison. 

With the opening of West Block and Donner section, the 
VVGSQ has become the largest ILTAG group at San Quentin. 
As chairman, I feel an increasing responsibility to try and find 
ways to make sure the men of the VVGSQ are trained and ready 
for the streets. 

A Call to Arms 

An essential part of the SQUAD program will consist of en- 
listing the support of professionals and volunteers from outside 
veterans’ organizations willing to share their knowledge and ex- 
pertise in the four rehabilitative components. 

Anyone willing to help sponsor the veterans SQUAD program 
can contact the chief sponsor, Lt. Rudy Luna, at San Quentin 
State Prison - 1 Main Street - San Quentin, CA - 94964, (415) 
454-1460 ext. 5808. 




Proposition 36 Falls Short Addressing Re-Entry Needs of Ex-Offenders 


By San Quentin News Staff 

After being locked up for 
nearly two decades some of the 
beneficiaries of last November’s 
change in California’s Three 
Strikes Law are being let out 
of prison with only $200 “gate 
money” in their pockets, reports 
the San Jose Mercury News 
rtkaplan@mercurvnews.comL 
After many offenders are re- 
sentenced, the time for court 
ordered parole or probation 
would have elapsed. Therefore, 


they are being released into 
communities unconditionally 
without state or county supervi- 
sion or social services. Things 
like health care, housing, food 
stamps, will not be easy for 
these newly release men and 
women to obtain, according to 
the Mercury News report. 

Experts say California vot- 
ers did not consider this lack of 
oversight for re-sentenced three 
strikers when they approved the 
change in law, according to the 
report. 


It’s only a matter of time 
before some of these newly 
released offenders start com- 
mitting new crimes, says Mike 
Reynolds, one of the drafters 
of the Three Strike Law in the 
Mercury News report. 

Michael Romano, director of 
Stanford’s Three Strikes Proj- 
ect, led the ballot measure to 
change the law. 

Romano is planning to meet 
with community service pro- 
viders to help newly released 
offenders ease back into their 


communities safely by meet- 
ing “with operators of homeless 
shelters and innovative transi- 
tional programs from around 
the state, like San Francisco’s 
Delancey Street foundation,” 
according to the report. 

“We want these people to suc- 
ceed,” said Romano. “We don’t 
want them committing crimes 
and creating more victims.” 

Newly released three-strikers 
have a higher need for mental 
health treatment than the gener- 
al population, said Joan Peter- 


silia, a Stanford law professor, 
in the Mercury News report. 

The Stanford group is seek- 
ing private donors to add to 
existing re-entry programs, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Santa Clara County assists 
anyone coming out of jail or 
prison at the Re-entry Resource 
Center, at 70 W. Hedding St., 
San Jose, Calif., with mental 
health services, free clothing, 
housing assistance and food 
stamps, the Mercury News re- 
ports. 
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Prisoners Provide Vital Services for San Quentin 



Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 


Supervisor Ty Twist, Donald Coleman, T. Slaughter and David Gonzalez 


“What I love about my job is that 
we all work together as a team, 
one man helping the next. We 
truly are proud of our accom- 
plishments.” 

Prisoner T. Slaughter told the 
San Quentin News, “Although I 
was an electrician in other pris- 
ons, I now have this great oppor- 
tunity to advance my knowledge 
of welding and other metal ap- 
plications under the guidance of 
supervisor Twist.” 

According to Twist, the smooth 
operation of the institution’s 
maintenance department (opera- 
tions) depends on the responsi- 


bility of dozens of maintenance 
employees. Each supervisor 
oversees a number of prisoners 
who are, as a rule, skilled in a 
particular vocation. 

“Whether it is the electrical 
systems, plumbing, heating and 
ventilation, or carpentry, paint- 
ing, and glazing, each depart- 
ment is no less important than the 
next,” said Twist. 

If a man has a specific ability, 
maintenance supervisors will in- 
terview and assess his skill level, 
then speak with Inmate Assign- 
ment Lt. D. Graham. Although 
qualified workers are preferred, 


there is no waiting list for main- 
tenance assignments and experi- 
enced maintenance supervisors 
are willing to work with those 
men with obvious potential to do 
the job. Lt. Graham added that all 
department areas are racially bal- 
anced as fairly as possible and the 
best way to obtain a maintenance 
position is by word of mouth. 

Dino Dinoso summed up an 
attribute shared by Twist and his 
maintenance crew, “We work as 
a team. When we finish a spe- 
cific assignment, the pride my 
co-workers and supervisor have 
is as real as it gets.” 



By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

It’s not uncommon to see 
prisoners working with welding 
equipment around San Quentin. 
Maintenance workers are on call 
for emergencies on everything 
from plumbing problems in cell- 
blocks to repairing light fixtures 
in the hospital. Currently, work- 
ers are busy fabricating benches 
for the baseball diamond by cut- 
ting and welding angle iron and 
steel rods in preparation for base- 
ball season beginning in April. 

“Prison maintenance crews 
work in more areas throughout 
the interior and exterior of a pen- 
itentiary than any other group of 
employees behind prison walls,” 
says supervisor Ty Twist, a cer- 
tified welder/teacher, and one of 
San Quentin’s maintenance su- 
pervisors. He’s been employed at 
San Quentin for seven years. 

San Quentin’s physical plant is 
unique as some of the structures 
(cellblocks) being more than 
100 years old. These cellblocks 
demand special attention and a 
certain antediluvian application 
of services, such as maintaining 
steam lines that are some of the 
oldest systems in the state. 

Recently, one of four steam 
boilers in San Quentin’s “boiler 

California 

Supreme 

Court 

Rules on 

Marsy’s 

Law 

By Stephen Yair Liebb 
Contributing Writer 

The California Supreme 
Court has upheld the voter- 
approved initiative called 
Marsy’s Law, which increased 
the deferral period between 
parole hearings to a maximum 
of 15 years. 

The court on March 4 reject- 
ed a challenge brought by Mi- 
chael Vicks, a prisoner serving 
a life term with the possibility 
of parole, and upheld the law 
as written. Vicks claimed the 
law violated the ex-post facto 
clauses of the state and federal 
constitutions because it retro- 
actively increased the punish- 
ment for his crime. 

RULING 

The Supreme Court deter- 
mined that Marsy’s Law does 
not violate the ex-post facto 
clause and does not create a 
significant risk of prolonging 
incarceration, even though the 
minimum period between sub- 
sequent parole hearings was 
increased from one year to 


room” was on the verge of ex- 
ploding, due to an expanding 
metal plate that insulates the 
steam inside the boiler. Twist and 
his crew sprang into action and 
saved the boiler as well as saving 
the state an estimated $58,000 
that an outside contractor was 
asking to do the job. 

Assignments vary from week 
to week. “Installing metal bed- 
plates (known as ‘cookie sheets’ 
to prisoners) to replace broken 
bedsprings is a constant job for 
us,” said welder Donald Cole- 
man. “It’s gratifying when a job 
is completed and you’ve learned 
something new or interesting in 
the process.” 

Maintenance crews ensure 
that all systems and conditions 
throughout the institution are 
safe and functioning properly. 
Support services such as the cus- 
tody operations, the Lood Ser- 
vice Department, and medical 
clinics depend on maintenance 
crews to keep their services in 
good quality operation. Prison- 
ers take pride in assisting in the 
maintenance crews where they 
are able to apply their skills in an 
effective way. 

“I like specific assignments 
such as fabrication in various 
locations throughout the insti- 
tution,” said David Gonzalez. 



three years, and a maximum 
of 15 years. However, the law 
made provisions for an inmate 
to make a written request to 
have an earlier hearing at any 
time following the denial of 
parole at a regularly scheduled 
hearing. 

BOARD HEARINGS 

If the board grants an ear- 
lier hearing and the inmate is 
again denied parole, the in- 
mate must wait three years be- 
fore submitting another writ- 
ten request. 

When Vicks was convicted 
of his crimes in 1983, the pa- 
role board could defer parole 
for one, two or three years. In 
1994, the maximum increased 
to five years for prisoners con- 
victed of murder. 

Marsy’s Law was approved 
by voters in 2008. Under 
Marsy’s Law, the board also 
has discretion to deny parole 
for five, seven or 10 years. 

The case is In re Michael 
D. Vicks on Habeas Corpus , 
Case No. S194129 


By Watani Stiner 
San Quentin News Staff 

I first came to prison in 1969. 
After five years of being incar- 
cerated, I escaped from San 
Quentin State Prison and fled to 
South America where I lived in 
self-imposed exile for 20 years. 
In 1994, I voluntarily surren- 
dered to U.S. authorities and was 
brought back to San Quentin to 
serve out the remainder of my 
“life sentence.” I have now been 
in prison for 25 years. 

Although my life experience 
has definitely shaped my “OG” 
perspective, this column is not 
about my life story. It’s not about 
my political views, my prison 
escape or the many years I’ve 
spent in South America. Rather, 
this column provides a conversa- 
tional space and an open invita- 
tion to the younger generation to 
consider and engage an “OG’s” 
perspective. 

I have not walked the streets 
of this country in 45 years. So I 
won’t pretend to have some kind 
of “guru-insight” into the minds 
of young people and their activi- 
ties outside these prison walls. 
But I do want to find effective 
and informative ways of utiliz- 
ing this “OG” column to raise 
relevant questions about the cul- 
ture of violence and encourage 
serious dialogue on a number of 
critical issues. 

Why should you listen to me? 
Lirst of all, I’m a father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather, 
and a man who feels partially 
responsible for and concerned 
about the destructive and devas- 


tating historical disconnections 
that have occurred between the 
generations. I use this “OG” col- 
umn to explore and address the 
critical consequences when one 
generation drops or doesn’t pass 
on the historical baton. I con- 
sider myself an “OG” who has 
picked up that baton, and I’m 
charged and challenged with the 
responsibility of finding creative 
ways of handing it off to the next 
generation. 

You should listen to me be- 
cause I have something relevant 
and important to say. I have life- 
experiences that I must empha- 
size and pass on to the younger 
generation. You should listen 
because I have some personal 
and vital information about re- 
spect, family, community, and 
the historical bridges that car- 
ried us over. As an “OG”, I be- 
lieve in human equality, social 
justice and peace, and I have 
come to realize that all forms of 
violence, no matter how it is jus- 
tified, eventually consumes the 
human spirit and undermines 
the very purpose it is intended 
for. 

CHANGING DEFINITION: 

Now I realize that the term 
“OG” does not have the same 
meaning today as it used to have. 
Its meaning has shifted over the 
years. The original use of “OG” 
stood for “Original Gangster.” 
Lrom its inception “OG” had a 
specific meaning. It first began 
as a title of respect from for- 
mer gang members who “paid 
their dues” and earned the sta- 
tus of “OGs” in their “hoods.” 


However, just being an older 
man “from” the hood wouldn’t 
automatically qualify one as an 
“OG”. To earn the title “OG” 
you would have had to acquire 
at least three things: reputation, 
insight, and a distinguished 
manner in which you conduct 
yourself. 

However, the meaning of the 
term “OG” has changed over the 
years. In its current usage, the 
term “OG” implies a broader 
category. While retaining its ti- 
tle of respect in popular culture, 
“OG” is now equivalent to the 
word “elder” or the courtesy af- 
forded an older person as in the 
use of “Mister.” This deference 
today is based largely upon age, 
not necessarily on reputation, 
insight or how one conducts 
himself. An “OG” can be an old 
fool. 

“OG”, as I’m using it in this 
column, comes from a particular 
time period and out of a specific 
set of experiences. It emanates 
from a certain mindset shaped 
by the social and political move- 
ments of the 1960s. “OG” (as 
it’s being used here) stands for 
“Old Guard.” These “OGs” to- 
day (too often silent) are now in 
their sixties and early seventies. 
This writer himself is sixty-five 
years of age, an elder with the 
determination, responsibility, 
patience and courage to engage 
and not give up on our youth. 

This column is open to sug- 
gestions , and when you see me 
on the yard or in the unit, you 
are welcome to give feedback on 
topics that you think an “OG’s” 
viewpoint can illuminate. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Words of Love and Kindness 


Editor: 

By now you know that Miss 
Kimberlee Rasmusson went 
home to be with the Lord on 
Feb 1. Although this was un- 
expected and leaves an enor- 
mous hole in our hearts, we 
know that she is in heaven and 
even though she loved her fam- 
ily and friends more than any- 
thing. I know that she would 
not leave the Savior’s side even 
if she could. 

Kimberlee was a world 
traveler. She started in New 
Zealand as a missionary, put 
herself thru college earning a 
Master’s in English as a second 
Language. She used that edu- 
cation to teach in South Korea 
and many years in the Middle 


East. She visited many, many 
countries and enjoyed the peo- 
ple everywhere. The mail has 
poured in from all around the 
world where she touched hearts 
and changed lives. 

Kimberlee was attending the 
seminary and would have grad- 
uated with a Master’s in Divin- 
ity in late May. I want you to 
know that everything she did 
she earned by herself but with 
God’s help. Her life was not al- 
ways easy but she made some- 
thing of herself through hard 
work, determination and trust 
in God. 

A naturally quiet and re- 
served person, she would not 
like all this attention, but as the 
mother who adored her, I have 


the right to be proud of her and 
I am. Being involved with the 
inmates at San Quentin thru 
volunteer work with the Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches as 
an intern was something that 
she believed in. She believed 
in you, she believed you could 
have a better life and become 
the people God wanted you to 
be. Do that in her memory. Re- 
member the things she taught 
you and shared in her mes- 
sages. 

I would like to leave you with 
this thought: “God loves you so 
much that if you were the only 
person on earth, He would have 
sent His Son to die for you.” 

With Respect , 
Roberta Folmer 



San Quentin’s 2012 Day of Peace celebration 

Days of Peace 
Promoted by Action 


An Unforgettable Experience 


Editor: 

My trip to San Quentin was an 
unforgettable experience. When 
I first arrived, I had some precon- 
ceived notions, and was terrified 
at how I would be treated and 
looked upon. After only being 
in there for a mere five minutes, 
I met the most amazing men 
who welcomed our group with 
warm arms. After being given 
an amazing tour by Red, we 
were able to sit down and talk to 


about seven lifers, who changed 
my view about prisoners for- 
ever. These men all took full 
responsibility for what they did 
in the past, and are now working 
towards a better future. All of 
these men were some of the most 
genuine people I have ever met. 
I felt very safe and comfortable 
around them. They were not 
only very accommodating, but 
they truly cared for us and the 
people around them. These men 


are now doing things to not only 
better themselves, but to help the 
community around them. This 
experience has taught me that 
no matter what you have done 
in your past, people can change 
for the better, and I truly feel 
that these men deserve a sec- 
ond chance at life, and will do 
anything I can to help make that 
happen. 


-Ali Baurer 


Regarding the New Pope 


I was very pleasantly surprised 
(shocked really) to learn the new 
Pope is a Jesuit. Like Fr. Barber, 
who preceded me here, I too am 
a Jesuit. The Jesuits are the larg- 
est order of religious men in the 
Catholic Church. The word “Je- 
suit” was originally used by the 
opponents of the Jesuits - our 
official name is “The Society 
of Jesus.” We were founded in 
the 1500s by Saint Ignatius of 
Loyola, a Basque soldier who ex- 
perienced a conversion to Christ 
after he was wounded in a battle. 
The mission of the Jesuits, then 
and now, is to go to anyplace in 
the world where the Church most 
needs service - Jesuits were in 
the vanguard of missionary work 
to both North and South Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Africa. We were 
also instrumental in defending 
the Church against many who at- 
tacked it. 

Now, Jesuits are associated 
mostly with our successful 


were started originally to serve 
the poor. Our motto is As Majo- 
rum Dei Gloriam, which means 
in Latin, “For the Greater Glory 
of God.” 

There has never been a Jesuit 
Pope before because we were so 
influential. Many feared making 
a Jesuit a Pope would give the 
Society of Jesus too much power 
in the Church. But clearly the 
Cardinals who selected Cardinal 
Jorge Bergoglio were impressed 
not with his power, but with his 
humility and holiness. 

I never heard of him until this 
Wednesday when he was chosen 
to be the new Bishop of Rome. 
(All the Popes are first and fore- 
most the Bishop of Rome, follow- 
ing in the direct footsteps of St. 
Peter, who was the first leader of 
the early Church in Rome.) 

He chose the name “Francis” 
after St. Francis of Assisi - a 
very humble and holy man who 
helped restore the Church to its 


the Gospel in a time when poli- 
tics and corruption had crept into 
its governance. 

Cardinal Bergoglio was 
known in his native Argentina as 
a strong defender of the poor and 
oppressed. He turned down the 
Cardinal’s elegant mansion and 
chauffeured car to live in a sim- 
ple apartment, did his own cook- 
ing and took the bus to work each 
day. He lived what he preached. 

This new Francis comes at a 
time when the Catholic Church 
needs new leadership who can 
get us back to the basics of Jesus’ 
teaching - to Love God and to 
love our neighbors. 

I was particularly moved that 
the very first thing the new Pope 
did was to ask for the blessing of 
the Church - he bowed in humil- 
ity as the servant of the Church 
- showing that he understands 
fully the role that Jesus intended 
for the leadership of the Church. 


By Chris Schuhmacher 
Contributing Writer 

On May 11, San Quentin is 
scheduled to hold its third Day 
of Peace - a day dedicated to 
promoting peace throughout the 
prison. 

During the event, inmates and 
guests from outside of the pris- 
on gather on the Lower Yard for 
the day’s activities. Committee 
members have been in the plan- 
ning stages for this year’s event 
for months as they work out the 
logistics for bringing the day to 
life. 

HISTORY 

San Quentin’s first Day of 
Peace was held in 2006. After 
several subsequent attempts 
failed, the event returned in 
2012 with great success. Men 
filled the yard, wearing white to 
symbolize their commitment to 
peace. 

“Our goal is to stem the tide 
of violence saturating our pris- 
ons and society,” said Richard 
Poma, chairman of the Day of 
Peace committee, which orga- 
nizes the event. 

Last year’s event began with 
prayers for peace from various 
religious groups, and several 
community leaders gave moti- 
vational talks about the impor- 
tance of peace in our society. 
The day featured refreshments 
and live music from Rupa & the 
April Fishes. Supporters of the 
Day of Peace sponsored the en- 
tire event. 

Inmates and free staff alike 
can still be seen wearing souve- 
nir wristbands from last year’s 


energy created continues to flow 
throughout the year. “It was a 
lovely day,” said prisoner Jarone 
“J.B.” Bartee, “I actually felt 
a sense of peace inside prison 
walls.” 

HOPE 

Prison administrators hope 
this year’s event will carry on 
the tradition of spreading peace 
throughout the San Quentin 
community. Invitations have 
been sent to musical artists like 
Carlos Santana, Michael Franti 
and East Coast sensations Coali- 
tion Hip-Hop. 

“The fellas and I would love 
the opportunity to travel west 
to San Quentin and spread our 
positive message of overcom- 
ing adversity through the power 
of dynamic and creative style,” 
said Coalition Hip-Hop Man- 
ager Jason Fink. 

PARTICIPATION 

Organizers are also seeking 
guest speakers from the outside 
community and sending invita- 
tions to mayors from the sur- 
rounding area. 

The Day of Peace committee 
encourages everyone attending 
to wear their freshest white T- 
shirt. 

To make a monetary con- 
tribution to the Day of Peace, 
contact Kara Urion or Jody 
Lewen at the Prison Universi- 
ty Project: (415) 455-8088 ext. 
1 or go to info@prisonuniver- 
sityproiect.org. 

Donations may be sent to: 
Prison University Project, 
Note: For Day of Peace, P.O. 
Box 492, San Quentin, CA 


schools and colleges. Our schools 

real calling as the announcer of 

-Fr. George Williams, S.J. 

event, showing that the positive 

94964. 


NO BEAUTY IN CELL BARS 

By Spoon Jackson 


Restless, unable to see 

Vegetating faces, lost faces 

For the silence of a rain drop 

After a pounding rainfall 

A tear that may engender 

Keys, bars, guns being racked 

Dusted faces 

Falling gently to earth 

Picnics in a rich green mead- 

A waterfall 

Year after year 

A lifer 

The magnificence of a rose 

ow 

The memorie 

Endless echoes 

A dreamer 

Blooming into its many hues 

We saw the beauty in butter- 

The dreams 

Of steel kissing steel 

Tomorrow's a dream 

Of color 

flies 

Are now 

Noise 

Yesterday's a memory 

The brilliance of a rainbow 

We made it our symbol 

Love is now 

Constant yelling 

Both a passing of a cloud 

When it sweetly lights up the 

Tiny grains of sand 

There's no beauty in cell bars 

Nothing said 

How 1 long 

sky 

One hour glass 

From: Longer Ago. soooniackson.com 
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Asked On The Line 


Different Farming Ideas and Opinions 

How Would People Utilize Land in Today’s Society? 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

With spring drawing near, 
“Asked on the Line” con- 
ducted 27 random informal 
interviews with men in blue 
and outside community mem- 
bers, and asked, “You are 
given charge of land, money 
and resources to plant and 
grow anything you want for 
any purpose. What would you 
grow?” 

About 44 percent would 
grow fruit. 

Reginald Hola would grow 
pineapples, Nelson Erick 
would grow oranges, Desjuan 


Terri would grow apples, Ka- 
mal Hill would grow grapes, 
and Tristan Jones would grow 
pomegranates. 

“I like grapes and it would 
be profitable,” said Hill. Kev- 
in Carr insisted on growing 
more than one fruit. He would 
grow cantaloupes, tomatoes, 
and watermelon. 

About 56 percent would 
grow vegetables or grains. 

The most popular choice 
was corn. 

Lawrence Romero, Quin- 
ton Walker, Chance Edwards, 
Orlando Harris, and Zakee 
Hutchinson were among those 
who would grow corn. “I 


would grow corn for food and 
for ethanol,” said Hutchin- 
son. 


“I would grow 
a specialty 
product- 
something 
almost no one 
is growing” 


Centerforce employee Jason 
Walsh said, “I would grow 
corn to feed the community 


and also grow coffee as a cash 
crop.” 

Floyd Palmer would grow 
wheat, Eddie Griffin would 
grow mustard greens, Clarence 
Long would grow cabbage, and 
Tim Thompson would grow 
spinach. 

Edwards said, “I would grow 
corn and hemp. Corn is mul- 
tifunctional and has subsidies 
with the government.” He would 
grow hemp to weave it into 
clothing. “Hemp can be grown 
anywhere and is durable.” 

Syyen Hong would grow 
Bamboo. “There is a market for 
making furniture with it, and 
the Asian community eats the 


shoots,” said Hong. 

More than 60 percent would 
grow something to sell or trade. 
The rest would grow food to 
feed their communities free of 
charge. “I would grow mustard 
greens, because of the nutrition- 
al value and because it is lacking 
in the inner cities.” said Griffin 

Literacy Coordinator Tom 
Bolema said, “I would grow a 
specialty product - something al- 
most no one is growing. I would 
research it heavily and learn 
about its market. Something like 
a rare orchid or an exotic nut. It 
would be the most expensive 
crop that can be grown and 
sold.” 



1. Juneau, Alaska — State of- 
ficials predict the Alaska prison 
population could reach capac- 
ity by 2016, so plans are in the 
works to build a new prison, ac- 
cording to The Associated Press. 
However, officials say a new 
prison may be delayed because 
they are focusing on reducing 
the number of released offenders 
re-committed to prison. 

2. District of Columbia — 
New job training, health care and 
social services are being provid- 
ed for all of the nearly 2,000 of- 
fenders who return to the district 
annually, after being released 
from prison. Services are pro- 
vided by the Office of Returning 
Citizens Affairs in coordination 
with Court Services and Offend- 
er Supervision Agency and the 
U.S. Parole Commission. ORCA 
is the only office in the country 
that is mandated by law to help 
released offenders, according to 
the Washington Post. 

3. Atlanta — A new sentencing 
law intended to keep non-violent 
drug and property offenders out 
of prison made its way out of 
the state’s House of Representa- 
tives, according to The Econo- 
mist magazine. Offenders would 
be diverted to drug courts, day- 
reporting centers, mental health 
court, geared toward treatment 
and rehabilitation, instead of 
punishment. 

4. Lansing, Mich. — Gov. Rick 
Snyder (R) recently the signed 
legislation designed to reduce 
the state’s $1.9 billion correc- 
tions budget by privatizing its 
prisons. The GEO Group is ex- 
pected to profit from the legis- 
lation as it anticipates filling a 
1,725-bed prison that has been 
vacant since 2005, according to 
the Huffington Post. 

5. Richmond, Va. — Nine bills 
intended to automatically restore 
voting rights to nonviolent felons 
were rejected by a House panel, 
even though Gov. Robert F. Mc- 
Donnell (R) and Attorney Gen- 
eral Ken Cuccinelli supported 
the measures. Under current law, 
felons must appeal to the gover- 


nor to have their voting rights re- 
stored. McDonnell has restored 
more voting rights to felons than 
any of his predecessors, accord- 
ing to the Washington Post. 

6. Charleston, W. Va. — A non- 
partisan panel reported that the 
state could save more than $100 
million by 2018 by expanding 
community-based substance 
abuse treatment programs. The 
recommendations are: requir- 
ing post-release supervision for 
all prisoners, including those 
who have served their entire 
sentence, and not placed on pa- 
role upon release, and improve 
community-based supervision of 
prisoners on probation or parole, 
including expanding day report 
center programs, according to 
the Charleston Gazette. 

7. Brooklyn, N.Y. — A federal 
judge overturned the conviction 
of William Lopez, who spent 23 
years in prison for murder. The 
judge said the trial prosecutor 
was “overzealous and deceitful,” 
Lopez’s lawyers were “indolent 
and ill-prepared,” and the trial 


judge’s decisions were “incom- 
prehensible,” reports the New 
York Times. 

8. Dallas — County District At- 
torney Craig Watkins is known 
for fighting for wrongfully con- 
victed prisoners, according to 
The Associated Press. Watkins 
said he wants lawmakers to 
think about the Racial Justice 
Act, which is designed to allow 
defendants to introduce evidence 
into trial contending their case is 
influenced by race. “The issue 
that we’re bringing to light is to 
make sure that everything is fair, 
no matter what you look like, no 
matter where you come from, 
and you’re treated like anyone 
else,” Watkins said. 

9. Montgomery, Ala. — A 
2012 Justice Department study 
found Alabama’s only prison for 
women is rampant with sexual 
misconduct by workers, reports 
The Associated Press. Prisoners 
who reported sexual abuse did 
not have their complaints treated 
properly, the study finds. As an 
example, rape complaints were 


not always reliably investigated 
with the process often kept se- 
cret, according to the AP report. 

10. Jefferson City, Mo. — More 
than 12,000 criminal defendants 
have successfully finished treat- 
ment programs in the past 20 
years, says the state’s chief jus- 
tice, according to The Associated 
Press. Jackson County opened 
the state’s first drug court to di- 
vert nonviolent, substance abuse 
offenders to drug court supervi- 
sion instead of prison. The state 
currently has drug courts in all 
but two of its 45 judicial circuits, 
the AP reports. 

11. Vandalia, 111. — News 
media access to the state’s pris- 
ons became a major issue when 
the prison population reached 
near-record highs and a prison 
worker’s union filed a lawsuit 
to prevent Gov. Pat Quinn from 
closing several prisons. Recently, 
journalists were given access to 
a southern Illinois prison in the 
wake of reports of overcrowd- 
ing, flooding, crumbling and un- 
sanitary basement dormitories, 


reports The Associated Press. 

12. Corsicana, Texas — Ran- 
dolph Arledge, 58 served nearly 
30 years in prison for a murder 
conviction that has been over- 
turned by DNA evidence, reports 
The Associated Press. Arledge 
was convicted for the 1984 stab- 
bing of Carolyn Armstrong. 
Arledge ’s attorneys, prosecutors, 
and the Innocence Project agreed 
he should be set free after the 
DNA matched another person. 

13. New Mexico — Treating 
substance abuse prisoners and 
former offenders is possible and 
cost effective, the League of 
Women Voters of Central New 
Mexico says. “In 2009 the Fed- 
eral Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration 
said that on average $1 invest- 
ed in treating addiction yields 
a savings to the public of $12 
in medical and criminal justice 
costs. Dealing effectively with 
addicted persons requires recog- 
nizing the chronic nature of their 
brain disease either in incarcera- 
tion or in the community. Failure 
to do so means that the problem 
is likely to continue its ruinous 
course and cost the taxpayers a 
great deal of money,” the group 
said. 

14. Burlington, Vermont — A 

grassroots campaign is under 
way to curb Vermont from send- 
ing felons to a for-profit prisons, 
according to Jonathan Leavitt, a 
journalist and community orga- 
nizer who teaches college classes 
about social movements. Ver- 
mont spent more than $14 mil- 
lion last year to lock up Vermont- 
ers in for-profit prisons like Lee 
Adjustment Center in Kentucky. 

15. South Burlington, Vermont 
— A state-run prison has been 
given the Facility of the Year 
award for 2012 by the National 
Commission on Correctional 
Health Care. The Chittenden 
Regional Correctional Facility 
was recognized for its variety of 
programs and features nearly 500 
prisons, jails and juvenile facili- 
ties were examined by the com- 
mission. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Snippets 


L ucky charms is associated 
with St. Patrick, who was 
British, not Irish. 

U pon escaping and becom- 
ing a priest and bishop, 
Patrick returned to Ireland as 
a missionary. 

C lovers are a type of small 
herb with three leaves. 
The type referred to as a 
shamrock is the white clover. 
Florist often sell wood sorrel, 
which is not considered the 
traditional shamrock. 

K arat is the standard mea- 
sure of gold. Pure gold 
is 24 karats. 12-karats is 50 
percent gold. The largest use 
for gold is in the electrical in- 
dustry. 

Y ellow is the predominate 
color of gold. Mixed with 
copper, nickel, palladium, or 
silver, it makes white gold. 

C rystals of gold, an inch or 
more in size, have been 
found in California. An ounce 
of gold can be beaten into a 
300 square feet sheet. 

H eat conditions during 
the California gold rush 
were deplorable. In the sum- 
mer, prospectors sweated pro- 
fusely in 90-degree heat. 

A u is the chemical symbol 
for gold. In 1795 there 
was a local gold rush in Ire- 
land that lasted six weeks and 
resulted in 80kg being recov- 
ered from the Minor River. 

R enwick, an American ar- 
chitect, designed St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, which is the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of New York. 

M arch 17th is the offi- 
cial day of celebration 
for St. Patrick’s Day. It is a 
religious holiday. According 
to legend, St. Patrick planted 
shamrocks in Ireland because 
the three small leaflets repre- 
sent the Holy Trinity. 


\'J// 




Book Review 

By Randy Maluenda 


ft*** 

Him 


HOWTO WRITE A BUSINESS 
PLAN (By Mike McKeever) Ex- 
cellent roadmap from proposals 
thru financing . 

COLLAPSE (By Jared Diamond) 
Thorough eco-history of why civ- 
ilizations have and will collapse 
due to environmental concerns . 


FREEDOM (By Jonathan Fran- 
zen) Sour riffs this quiet story of 
a couple’s marriage in f reef all. 


000 


CRIMINAL LAW HANDBOOK 
(By Paul Bergman & Sara J. 
Berman) General reader-friendly 
resource on the ins and outs of 
the system. 



BIRDSONG (By Sebastian 
Faulks) Compelling experiences 
and flashbacks of a WWI vet.. 

RATINGS: 


Top responses are four ribbons 
progressing downward to one: 


Responses which are two or less are not recommended reading. 


Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize! 

Explain the order these numbers have been placed in. 


8-5-4-9-1-7-6-3-2-0 


Hint: Find a formula or look for a pattern to the arrangement 
of these numbers. 

The answer to last month’s puzzle is: 40 Cigarettes 

Congratulations to: William DeConter, and Bernie H. Castro for 
winning last month’s puzzle. 

Congratulations to: Kevin Alexander, Wayne Boatwright, 

Brian Carnes, Robert DeSylvia, Eddie DeWeaver , Nick 
Garcia, Jimmy Gonzalez, Leland Maes, Chand Prem, William 
Robinson, Anil Sagar, Chris Schuhmacher, Anthony Sully, 

Mike Tyler 

Rules 

The prizes will be for completion of brain twister puzzles. All puzzle submis- 
sions should be sent via u-save-em envelope to San Quentin News/Education 
Department. Only one entry per person. 

All correct submissions will be place in a hat. The winners will be picked by 
drawing the first two answers from that hat. 

First Place: San Quentin Fitness Gray Ball Cap 

Second Place: 4 Granola Bars 

Prizes will only be offered to inmates with privilege group status that allows 
for the prize items. Inmates transferred, sent to ad/seg, or otherwise not avail- 
able to claim their prize will result in forfeiture. 

The answer and winner’s names will be published in the next issue of the San 
Quentin News. 

Puzzle concept By Binh Vo 



Sudoku 


By Anthony Lyons 
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Featured artwork of “Bam Bam’ 
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Looking for Solutions to Complicated Questions 


Continued from Page 1 

oners who participate in one or 
more of the rehabilitation pro- 
grams offered in the prison. 

Prisoners who spent years 
examining and evaluating their 
juvenile delinquency explained 
why their lives turned to crime. 
The district attorneys said this 
new knowledge gave them valu- 
able insight to criminal behavior 
they could use to help in the pre- 
vention of juvenile crime. 

Gascon is looking at some of 
the youth going through the sys- 
tem in San Francisco who had 
or have parents in prison. “This 
may have become the norm, and 
we would like to stop this cy- 
cle,” he said. Intervention that 
includes the parents being part 
of youth guidance is a key factor 
in where these young people end 
up in life. 

According to Kris Himmel- 
berger, in prison for attempted 
murder, “While life is complex, 
people ultimately chose to com- 
mit crimes,” he said. “The en- 
vironment plays a key factor. 
Without proper parental guid- 
ance, rational decision-making 
in chaos is difficult. We often 
make impulsive decisions and 
regret them later,” added Him- 
melberger. 

All the prisoners speaking at 
the forum agreed they chose to 
commit the crimes for which 
they are imprisoned. They 
agreed it is important to get at 
the parents who also need the 
tools to steer their children from 
a life of crime. Home is where 
the cycle needs to be stopped. 
When you do not have the tools 
or the opportunity to do what is 
right, wrong things will happen 
every time. 

“We are here to learn from 
you men,” said Gascon. “Our 
hope is to listen to you and find 
out what you have learned about 
yourself, and how you got to 
the place where you wanted to 
change your life.” Gascon ac- 
knowledges that in order for re- 
habilitation to work, there needs 
to be support from everyone. 

Among the guests was Luis 
Aroche, the first alternative sen- 
tencing planner hired by a dis- 
trict attorney in California. It 
is part of a new statewide plan 
to work with low-risk youth. 
The former gang member helps 
low-level offenders from end- 



Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 


Gary Scott and Sharon 
Woo discuss ideas 



ing up behind bars. According 
to criminal justice experts, Aro- 
che’s position has no equivalent 
in any prosecutor’s office in the 
country. 

Gascon hired Aroche with 
state funds from Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s realignment plan, to 
help slim the overcrowded pris- 
on system, where two -thirds 
of released prisoners return to 
custody within three years. The 
intention is to keep kids from 
being sent to prison among high- 
er-risk offenders. 

“Every time I meet with you 
guys, it truly motivates me to 
continue to try and change what 
I need to do to keep doing the 
right thing,” said Aroche. “We 
are grateful for this opportu- 
nity to speak with you today. It 
helps us to better understand the 
young people we work with.” 

Assistant DA Marisa Rodri- 
guez was instrumental in ar- 
ranging for Gascon to meet with 
San Quentin prisoners. Rodri- 
guez accompanied about a doz- 
en assistant DAs last November. 
This was her second visit to a 
San Quentin News Forum. 

“The most powerful part was 
observing my friends and col- 
leagues taking in all of this,” 
said Rodriguez. “It is important 
for us to know all aspects of the 
criminal justice system.” 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Staff from the D.A.’s office gets a glimpse inside San Quentin’s historic dungeon 


habilitation. It also allows us to 
share what we’ve learned.” 

One of Gascon’s interests with 
at-risk offenders is to “get them 
to that place where they want to 
involve themselves in similar 
activities, the activities that have 
made such positive changes in 
the lives of you men here at San 
Quentin.” 

“Many of these men in San 
Quentin today should be out 
there in society,” San Quentin 
News Senior Adviser John Ea- 
gan said. “After what they’ve ac- 
complished while in here, they 
are the best role models imagin- 
able.” 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Miguel Quezada, George Gascon, and Tommy Winfrey 
consider ideas during the San Quentin News Forum 


on the prison yard, to wanting to 
come and discuss their actions 
in a group like the San Quentin 
Forum. 

“What would you tell me as a 
community member that would 
help me to help others?” asked 
Woo. How a prisoner got to the 
place where he wanted to make a 
positive change seemed to be the 
question of the day. Education 
seemed to be a large part of that 
conversation. 

Prisoner Sam Johnson Sr. 
said one of the fears he suffered 
growing up was “being terror- 
ized by my dad.” He said he 
believes a large part of the prob- 
lem was that his dad had only a 
sixth-grade education. “I take 
full responsibility for all my ac- 
tions, and part of that responsi- 
bility was to get an education. 
While in prison, I’ve become 
the first person in my family 
to obtain a college education,” 
Johnson said. 

The consensus among pris- 
oners and Gascon’s staff mem- 
bers was that education is the 
key to more productive lives 
and careers. Getting young at- 
risk offenders to “that place” 
can be helped by dialogue from 
those who made bad choices 
but turned their lives around, 
Gascon and Woo said. 

In the case of Aroche, he en- 
rolled in City College, and then 
went on to San Francisco State, 
where he ended up on the honor 
roll and graduated with a de- 
gree in social work. He started 
working with Project Rebound, 
a program for ex- offenders. In 
addition, he received some ther- 
apy. 


Aroche said with his street 
knowledge and his education, he 
can see someone and say, “This 
person’s a bad dude. Based on 
his rap sheet and history, this 
person is not safe to go back to 
the community. I can also know 
what it means to give somebody 
a second chance.” 

Assistant DA Christine Soto 
DeBerry said, “I have been 
with the San Francisco District 
Attorney’s Office for two years. 
Our district attorney has a real- 
ly interesting and different per- 
spective on making the commu- 
nity safe. I am optimistic that 
there are many solutions and I 
am impressed with the way you 
all opened up in this dialogue to 
help others. I am appreciative 
of your candor.” 

Gascon thanked the forum 
saying, “I personally find this 
to be of great value. The people 
who came with me today are all 
volunteers who want to help our 
community, help our youth, and 
help you men upon your return 
to society. I am thankful that 
you guys shared your stories 
with me and the city of San 
Francisco,” he concluded. 

At a meeting with the visi- 
tors before the forum, Warden 
Chappell pointed out that San 
Quentin offers numerous re- 
habilitation programs led by 
some 3,000 volunteers. He and 
Gascon discussed the possibili- 
ty of modifying sentencing pro- 
cedures to encourage prisoners 
to participate in rehabilitation 
programs. 

Gascon vowed to continue to 
be part of this endeavor for pub- 
lic safety. 


“It was a life-changing expe- 
rience meeting prisoners for the 
first time, in such a candid way. 
I’m coming in here because I 
care about victims,” said Rodri- 
guez. 

She commented that public 
safety is her number one con- 
cern, so it is helpful for pros- 
ecutors to communicate with 
those who have been through 
the system in order to find an- 
swers. “When I came here to 
San Quentin, I thought, ‘What a 
think tank; what a place to solve 
a problem.’” 

Gascon says he is passionate 
and devoted to reducing recidi- 
vism. “If I can, I will do this,” 
he insists. “It will be a long 
process and it will take a lot of 
people working together. What 
I’m trying to do is create an 
evidence-based system to create 
practices that will keep the com- 
munity safe.” 

Prisoner Malik Harris said, 
“This is one of those rare op- 
portunities that we can actu- 
ally have someone from outside 
come in and listen to us. In the 
long run, this helps us on the 
inside to continue with our re- 


Assistant DA Sharon Woo 
thought, “I had to be really de- 
tached from the criminal — that 
has all changed now,” she said. 
“Any kind of forum that will 
help change those who are com- 
ing back to our community is 
important to all of us.” 

“The second year of realign- 
ment implementation will bring 
more partnership, collabora- 
tions, programs, services, and 
innovations to San Francisco’s 
criminal justice system,” ac- 
cording to a report issued in 
December. “There will be a 
Community Assessment and 
Services Center; the Adult 
Probation Department and the 
Sheriff’s Department will open 
a Reentry Pod for individuals to 
be released from state prison for 
reentry planning and assessment 
purposes.” 

San Francisco City and 
County agencies and commu- 
nity organizations will provide 
comprehensive reentry servic- 
es to clients on AB 109 com- 
munity supervision, the report 
added. 

Woo wanted to know what 
drove prisoners from being out 
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Sgt. Baxter, Warden K. Chappell, D.A. Gascon, Christine 
Soto DeBerry, Marisa Rodriguez, Sharon Woo, Luis Aroche 
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Journalist Suggests Changes 
To Solitary Confinement 



File Photo 


Peter B. Collins 

By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Writer 

California needs to signifi- 
cantly change its policies and 
practices on solitary confine- 
ment, a noted broadcaster said 
before a group of San Quentin 


Prison journalists. 

The speaker was Peter B. 
Collins, one of a growing num- 
ber of journalists who report 
on issues that are important to 
inform the public about what 
is happening within America’s 
prison system. 

He has also become known 
as an advocate for prisoners’ 
rights through activities includ- 
ing his liberal syndicated radio 
talk show. 

“California’s treatment of 
prisoners in solitary confine- 
ment is just slightly better than 
Guantanamo Bay,” where ter- 
rorist suspects are imprisoned 
in Cuba, Collins told members 
of the San Quentin Journalism 
Guild recently. 

Among the topics Collins 
talked about inmates who have 


been placed in the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation’s security hous- 
ing units (SHUs). 

Collins said placement of 
someone in solitary confine- 
ment for 30 years is “cruel.” 

He discussed a lawsuit filed 
by Jules Lobel, a law professor 
at the University of Pittsburgh 
who works with the Center for 
Constitutional Rights (CCR- 
Justice.org). 

“I support this lawsuit,” said 
Collins. “By putting you in the 
SHU, it’s a dead end cycle.” He 
stated there is no possibility 
of parole for anyone in a SHU 
serving a life sentence. 

It’s “barbaric to lock men in 
the SHU 23/1, locked down, no 

See California’s on page 4 


Data Reveals 3-Strike Offenders 
Need Substance Abuse Programs 

San Francisco Chronicle and California 
Watch Reporters Investigate 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

The trials and tribulations 
offenders sentenced under 
California’s Three Strikes law 
go through are more challeng- 
ing than any other category of 
offender, according to the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Substance abuse and mental 
illness problems of three strik- 
ers were the subject of an in- 
vestigation by Chronicle and 
California Watch reporters. 

Data collected from psy- 
chological substance abuse 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

Hundreds of poor San Quentin 
convicts have for decades been 
lying in unmarked graves in a 
ridge overlooking the prison, but 
that situation might change. 

Redwood crosses used to 
mark the convicts’ graves, lo- 
cated on the potter’s field, called 
Boot Hill, but over the years the 
markers fell prey to vandals, or 
were consumed in numerous 
brush fires, according to a 1988 
Marin Independent Journal 
newspaper story. 

Executed prisoners or those 
who died at San Quentin with- 
out family to claim their bodies 


and education profiles showed 
about one-third of all prisoners 
- including second- and third- 
strikers - need substance abuse 
rehabilitation, the report finds. 

Since 2006, a risk assess- 
ment on 49,000 of 134,000 
inmates in California prisons 
determined. 

Three strikers are three and 
half times more addicted to 
alcohol and drugs than the 19 
percent of low-risk offenders. 

Nearly 70 percent of three 
strikers profiled showed a high 
need for substance abuse treat- 
ment compared to 48 percent 


were buried on Boot Hill until 
1952. 

Situated atop a ridge next to 
the firing range, Boot Hill is the 
final resting place of almost 700 
prisoners. 

In 1987, the Vocational Ma- 
chine Shop decided to do some- 
thing about the years of neglect 
and poor state of affairs of the 
graveyard. 

Machine shop workers began 
recycling used brass from pipes 
and other sources in the prison, 
and melting them down in its 
foundry to create brass plates 
that would mark the graves. The 
plates bear a number, not the 
prisoner’s name. 

The project gained the atten- 


of all inmates tested. The num- 
bers are stark for third-strikers 
whose last offense was a bur- 
glary: 76 percent scored high 
risk for substance abuse. 

When measuring inmates 
“criminal thinking” risk lev- 
els, which indicate whether 
they exhibit anger or antisocial 
behaviors that spur criminal 
activity, the data shows that 
the scores of third strikers are 
similar to those of inmates with 
no strikes on their records. 
Overall, roughly 30 percent of 

See 3 Strike on page 3 

on Boot Hill 

tion of then- state Sen. Milton 
Marks, and was reported in the 
Marin Independent Journal. 

Marks wrote a letter of con- 
gratulations to the prison and 
the inmates for all of their hard 
work on the project. 

Somehow, the brass markers 
never made it to the grave sites, 
becoming another mystery hid- 
den in the mist of San Quentin 
history, until Machine Shop In- 
structor Richard Saenz became 
involved. 

About five years ago, Saenz 
found five of the brass markers. 

Saenz discovered what the 
markers were intended for, and 

See Prison Grave on page 4 


Unmarked Graves Still Sit 
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Joe Ybarra and Curly Ray Martin in S.Q. North Block Facility 


Elderly Prisoners 
Kept Behind Bars 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

“ When I came here and saw 
the elderly population, I said, 
‘God, well, why are they here? 
Our name is Corrections to 
correct deviant behavior (but) 
there’s nothing to correct in 
these guys; they’re harmless... 
(Y)ou actually create victims by 
not letting (elderly prisoners) 


go and us(ing) your resources 
on rehabilitation for the ones 
that are going to get out...” — 
Warden Burl Cain, Louisiana 
State Penitentiary at Angola 
The aging process is afflicting 
nearly all elderly prisoners in 
U.S. prisons. 

The graying of the prisoner 
population is the outcome of 

See Elderly on page 4 


New Report Shows How 
Children End Up in Prison 


By San Quentin News Staff 

Children who are suspended, 
expelled, or arrested are more 
likely to repeat a grade, eventu- 
ally dropout of school, enter the 
juvenile justice system and end 
up in prison, according to a new 
government report. 

“Even one court appearance 
during high school increases 


a child’s likelihood of drop- 
ping out of school,” according 
to Ending the School-to-Prison 
Pipeline. 

For six years, nearly one mil- 
lion seventh-grade Texans were 
tracked to verify the outcome 
of the Department of Justice 
study. Almost two -thirds of the 

See Children on page 4 
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Tommy Winfrey and Machine Shop Instructor 
Richard Saenz with two of the 696 grave markers. 
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By George Gascon 
S. F. District Attorney 

Across the U.S., prosecutors 
can chart a new path on public 
safety by championing at both 
local and state levels one of the 
biggest ways we can transform 
our justice system in this gener- 
ation — sentencing reform. 

Right now, the U.S. puts more 
people in prison and jails than 
any other nation in the world. 
The costs associated with incar- 
ceration are staggering. Califor- 
nia alone spends more than $9 
billion per year on prisons. 

Despite all of these costs — 
economic, social, and system- 
ic — the rate of people return- 
ing to a life of crime even after 
serving time remains all too 
high, with almost 65 percent of 
California’s prison inmates re- 
offending after being released. 

While California’s Realign- 
ment effort represents a major 
change in our state’s sentenc- 
ing practices, it is primarily in- 
tended to impact system costs 
and incarceration rates — not 
public safety. So further change 
is needed. 

Sentencing reform is one of 
the most important ways we can 
reduce recidivism and keep our 
communities safe. We can use 
two innovative strategies — sen- 
tencing commissions and alter- 
native sentencing practices — to 
achieve our goals. 

Most criminal law is devel- 
oped legislatively through the 
political process, with manda- 
tory minimum sentences and 
sentence enhancement laws 
changing every year. Often, 
this process is influenced by po- 
litical reactions to high-profile 
cases or attempts to be “tough 
on crime.” 

The challenge of politically 
driven sentencing schemes is 
that the resulting hodgepodge of 
criminal laws is largely discon- 
nected from the most effective 
strategies to prevent or reduce 
crime. If, for example, reducing 
recidivism were a major goal of 
the development and design of 
sentencing schemes, they would 
look very different than they do 
now. 

Other states are using non- 
partisan governmental entities, 
called sentencing commissions, 
to assess existing sentencing 
schemes and propose alternate 
approaches. Several of these 
commissions have succeeded 
at revamping major penal code 
sections and bringing consis- 
tency and clarity to the jurisdic- 
tions’ approach to sentencing. 

In San Francisco, the District 
Attorney’s Office led an effort 
to establish the first county-level 
sentencing commission in Cali- 
fornia, with the explicit purpose 
of assessing the impact on re- 
cidivism of current approaches 
to sentencing. 

Our commission can serve as 


a model for other state and local 
efforts. 

While the commission is not 
empowered to change state law, 
it will be able to make recom- 



Official Photo 
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mendations and build consensus 
among criminal justice agen- 
cies, service agencies, victims, 
and other stakeholders about 
the most effective strategies to 
reduce recidivism among vari- 
ous categories of offenders and 
offenses. 

By holding these important 
discussions in a public forum, 
the commission can demystify 
sentencing laws and practices. 

In addition to pushing for 
meaningful legislative change, 
prosecutors also can innovate 
our sentencing practices. Across 
the country, prosecutors evalu- 
ate criminal cases at three stag- 
es: charging, securing a plea or 
verdict, and sentencing. 

At this third stage, prosecu- 
tors must determine what they 
think the case is “worth” in or- 
der to determine the punishment 
they will advocate for in the plea 
bargaining process or in court. 
This assessment traditionally in- 
volves focusing on the strength 
of the evidence in the case and 
the maximum allowable punish- 
ment. 

Often, what’s missing is an as- 
sessment of the most appropriate 
punishment in order to reduce 
the likelihood the offender will 
reoffend. A “recidivism reduc- 
tion analysis” asks questions 
that go beyond the strength of 
the evidence and the penal code 
punishment guidelines. In other 
words, this analysis focuses on 
not just the offense, but also the 
person who committed it. 

Studies on recidivism show 
that the longer a medium- to 
low-risk person is incarcerated, 
the higher the chance they will 
reoffend. So, if we are commit- 
ted to improving public safety, 
understanding the risk level of 
each offender is critical to de- 
termining the most appropriate 
length of incarceration for that 
person. 

The emerging science on 
recidivism reduction is a sea 
change in the criminal justice 
system. 


It identifies what is known 
about behavioral and situational 
patterns and how they relate to 
the frequency of re-offending. 
Reducing recidivism then be- 
comes an exercise in identifying 
an individual’s “risk and protec- 
tive” factors, from the offender’s 
criminal history to alcohol and 
drug issues, mental-health is- 
sues, family history of involve- 
ment in criminal activity, and 
other factors such as employ- 
ment, education, parenthood or 
other family responsibilities, 
and stable housing. 

Prosecutors then can pinpoint 
the sanctions that most likely can 
motivate that person, to elimi- 
nate the risk factors and enhance 
the protective factors. Studies on 
a wide variety of programs point 
to sanctions, both punishment- 
and rehabilitation-oriented, that 
work better or worse with indi- 
viduals at different risk levels. 

This new alternative approach 
to sentencing — taking the sci- 
ence of recidivism into consid- 
eration — already is underway in 
the San Francisco DA’s office. 

We recently created the na- 
tion’s first “alternative planner” 
position in a district attorney’s 
office to support prosecutors in 
court. The ASP evaluates cases 
to review what is known about 
the risk level and protective fac- 
tors of the offenders and then 
makes sentencing recommenda- 
tions that will reduce the likeli- 
hood that the person reoffends. 

In addition, the ASP acts as 
an investigator, conducting site 
visits to programs to determine 
their effectiveness in reducing 
recidivism, and also provides 
training for all staff so that the 
recidivism reduction approach 
can be integrated into the fabric 
of all case prosecutions. 

Applying this surgical ap- 
proach to our most scarce and 
expensive resource — jail — has 
allowed us the space in our sys- 
tem to properly deal with the 
violent and serious offenders. 

As law enforcement leaders, 
we must have the courage to face 
the fact that locking everyone 
up is not winning. Recognizing 
that jails and prisons are not the 
answer to every crime or every 
offender is a paradigm shift that 
flies in the face of assumptions 
that we have built upon for many 
years. 

Yet by grounding our work 
in a commitment to improving 
public safety, prosecutors can 
lead the way in reforming our 
sentencing laws and practices. 

George Gascon is District 
Attorney of San Francisco and 
an occasional columnist for 
The Crime Report. He served 
as chief of the San Francisco 
Police Department from 2009- 
2011. This essay originally ap- 
peared in Justice in California , 
a publication of the Rosenberg 
Foundation. Gascon welcomes 
comments from readers. 


We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newswor- 
thy and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 
• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, 
send $1.32 worth of stamps for postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month, if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 


We Can Use Your Help 

The San Quentin News is not supported financially by the 
California prison system and depends on outside assistance. If 
you would like to help, there are two ways, both of which are 
tax-deductible. To contribute with a check, send it to Prison 
Media Project, c/o Media Alliance, 1904 Franklin Street, No. 
818, Oakland, CA 94612. To use a credit card, go to our website, 
www.sanquentinnews.com, click on Support, and then on that 
page go to the bottom paragraph and click on Here. That will 
take you to the page where you can use a credit card.A special 
thanks goes to Marin Sun Printing in San Rafael where our paper 
is printed. The following groups and individuals have already 
made contributions: 

FOUNDATIONS 

The Annenberg Foundation, Columbia Foundation, Marin 
Community Foundation, Pastor Melissa Scott, and RESIST 

INDIVIDUALS 

Violet Adkins, Alliance for Change, Anonymous, Bill Anderson, 
Daniel Barton*/Attorney at Law, Iris Biblowitz*, Christopher B., 
Jeffrey Blank, Bruce and Maris Budner, Kasi Chakravartula, Abby 
Chin, Yevgenya Chityan, Lita Collins, Kevin Danaher, Christine 
Dell, Barry Eisenberg, Jesykah Forkash, Geraldine Goldberg, 
William Hagler, Jordana Hall, Jun Hamamoto*, Danielle Harris, 
Suzanne Herel*, Mary Hiester, Douglas Horngrad, Jeremy Johnson, 
Chad Kempel, Richard Keyes, Elsa Legesse*, John Mallen, 
Rosemary Malvey*, Edwin McCauley, June McKay, Eugenia 
Milito, Kelly Mortensen, Adriana Navas, Leslie Neale, Thomas 
Nolan*/Attorney at Law, Daniel and Julia O’Daly, Caitlin O’Neil, 
Pat Palmer, Jay Parafina, Sarah Parish, J.S. Perrella*, Martin 
Ratner, James Robertson*, Lois and Steven Rockoff, Manuel 
Roman Jr., Diane Rosenberger, Jennifer Rudnall, Elizabeth Semel, 
Jonathan Simon, Ameeta Singh, Nancy Street*, Josh Taylor, 
Jim Thompson, Lori Vasick, Jeanne Windsor, Frank Zimring. 

*Have made more than one donation 
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The Impact SQUIRES Has on At-Risk Kids 
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SQUIRES Sponsor Mana Jaundoo and SQUIRES Member Darnell Hill in front of the prison hospital 
preparing At-Risk-Kids for their escort through San Quentin State Prison 


By Ted Swain 

Journalism Guild Writer 

“This works,” a Los Angeles 
police officer said as he escort- 
ed 23 at-risk kids through San 
Quentin Prison. 

In his two previous trips to 
San Quentin, Officer Gus Tarin 
said he noticed an immediate, 
positive impact on the behavior 
of youths he brought inside the 
prison walls. 

“The program is a real eye- 
opener,” said Tarin. He indi- 
cated some of the kids have the 
same issues as guys in here, and 
“that’s huge” when it comes to 
communicating with troubled 
teens, he added. 

One of the young visitors, 
Roman Jackson, commented, 
“The people in here are just 
like us.” 

The message from prison- 
ers for the children: Learn how 
to make it to prison, because 
you’re headed here if you keep 
on doing what you’ve been do- 
ing.. 

Tarin has come to San Quen- 
tin with the SQUIRES program 
to give kids a chance to expe- 
rience prison, showing them 
where they might wind up if 
they don’t shape up. 

The San Quentin visit ex- 
poses young men to all aspects 
of prison life. From cellblocks 
to outside Condemned Row, the 
visitors experience the sight, 
sound, smell, feel, and taste of 
prison. Inmates conducted the 
tour for the youngsters. 

This is one of the best ways 
to discourage bad behavior, 
said Edwin Henderson of On 
A Mission, Inc., a Los Angeles 


not-for-profit organization spe- 
cializing in at-risk youth. 

The young people learn there 
are two sets of rules they must 
follow: rules imposed by the 
state, and inmate-originated 
rules. 

The SQUIRES program was 
started in 1964, based on an 
idea that some young people on 
a path to prison need a reality 
check. It was launched by Death 
Row inmate Ross Patch Keller, 


who hoped it would help his son 
change his behavior. It original- 
ly was the basis of the “Scared 
Straight” and similar programs, 
but evolved into more of a coun- 
seling and mentoring focus. 

The latest visit was coordi- 
nated by the Los Angeles Police 
Department. 

The Southwest Division of 
LAPD has an office designated 
specifically to work with trou- 
bled teens. The Community 


Relations Office (CRO) reaches 
out to the troubled teens and in- 
terfaces with Henderson’s pro- 
gram and others to counsel and 
mentor at-risk kids. 

CRO officers wear regular 
uniforms and provide the kids 
a role model. They have a gym 
and work out with the young 
men. They take snow and moun- 
tain trips together. They combat 
obesity with activity programs. 
And they bring them to San 


Quentin. 

“This program tells it like it 
is,” said CRO Officer Cecilia 
Frausto. 

“Each time I come to San 
Quentin, I am enlightened.” Said 
CRO Officer Oscar Ibanez, 

“I’m going to think a little 
more differently now!” said 
visitor David Ennis. 

Kevin Watson said his visit 
would have an important im- 
pact on his future. 


3 -Strike Offenders Lack Substance Abuse Treatments 


Continued from Page 1 

all prisoners have “high-risk” 
thought patterns. 

The investigation found judg- 
es gave Three Strikers particu- 
larly long sentences even though 


A long-time San Quentin 
Prison volunteer, Hari “Ed” 
Lubin, passed away after a 
stroke. 

Born in 1932, he died March 
15 at Marin General Hospi- 
tal, surrounded by family and 
friends. 

“Hari loved life, food and 
helping people make the chang- 
es necessary to live in love and 
balance with themselves,” his 
family said in a statement. “He 
moved to Marin and devoted his 
last 10 years to the prison pro- 
grams. Change is Possible and 
Freedom in Prison. During that 
time, letters from men in his 
counseling programs described 
the profound changes he helped 
them achieve.” 


they have “not necessarily com- 
mitted violent offenses.” 

However, since the passage 
of Proposition 36, the Three 
Strikes Reform Act, most of 
these type of sentencing prob- 
lems will decrease and some 


He was resident caretaker at 
Jug Handle Farm and Nature 
Center in Casper for nearly 10 
years. 

“Hari guided visitors toward 
a more harmonious relationship 
with the natural world. During 
that time he received a certifi- 
cate in Hypnotherapy and be- 
gan a practice and service that 
included counseling in Hospice, 
Men’s Alternative to Violence, 
and the Child Abuse Prevention 
Program,” the family reported. 

In the late ‘90s, Hari became 
director of the spiritual teacher 
Gangaji’s Prison Program and 
was introduced to the “lifers” in 
San Quentin. 

“It seems he finally found his 
deepest passion in facilitating 
their transformation toward in- 
ner peace,” the family said. 


offenders are being resentenced 
to modify their life terms. 

The Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation “pro- 
vides in-prison programming 
to adult offenders. Programs 
include academic and vocation- 


al education, substance abuse 
treatment, cognitive-based be- 
havioral programs, transitional 
services, and employment pro- 
grams,” according to the Future 
of California Corrections. “All 
are aimed at reducing recidi- 


vism while keeping prisons and 
communities safe.” 

Substance abuse treatment 
could have prevented some 
repeat offenders from becom- 
ing third-strikers, according 
to Southern Illinois University 
criminology professor Daryl 
Kroner, who was quoted in the 
Chronicle report. 

A 2009 audit estimated the 
Three Strike Law would cost 
an additional $19.2 billion in 
prison costs, if continued. 

Compassionate 
Release Easier 
In Fed. Prisons 

By San Quentin News Staff 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons 
has made it easier for offenders 
who suffer from terminal ill- 
nesses or deteriorating health 
to gain a compassionate release, 
reports The Wall Street Journal. 

Under the new rules, when 
prison officials approve the re- 
quest, it goes to the general 
counsel of the Board of Prisons, 
where the director of BOP files a 
motion to reduce the offender’s 
sentence in federal court. 



Family Photo 

Hari “Ed” Lubin 


Long-Time San Quentin 
Volunteer Dies of Stroke 

By the Lubin Family 
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Elderly Prisoners Held Long Past Eligible Parole 


Continued from Page 1 

several important demographic 
trends, according to a recent 
study by the American Civil 
Liberty Union titled At Ameri- 
ca’s Expense; The Mass Incar- 
ceration of the Elderly. 

Tough sentencing guidelines 
that eliminate probation or home 
arrest as options are putting more 
elderly behind bars, according to 
the report. 

Many men and women be- 
gan serving their sentences as 
youngsters but have become se- 
niors due to strict policies and 
pressures from state Legislatures 
that block early releases of elder- 
ly prisoners, the report finds. 

Some older Americans have 
turned to crime because of eco- 
nomic hardship. Their offenses 
include passing bad checks, 
shoplifting (often involving the 
theft of food), DUI arrests, and 
other nonviolent crimes, the re- 
port finds. 

Some men and women serving 
life sentences, who have been 
“programming” according to 
required participation by parole 
boards have been in prison long 
past their eligible release dates. 

Joe Ybarra, 79, said he has a 
bad back, a prostrate problem, 
severe headaches, and is on high 
blood pressure medication. Yba- 
rra is a frail man weighing ap- 
proximately 130 pounds. “Just 
like everyone else, I have hope 
that I will see the streets again 
before I die,” he said. 

Ybarra was sentenced to 15 
years to life, plus an additional 
five years, in San Francisco for 
second-degree murder in 1979. 
The parole board rejected Yba- 
rra’s application 14 times despite 
his age and medical ailments and 
disciplinary free prison record. 

From 1980 to 2010, the U.S. 
prison population grew more 
than 11 times faster than the 
general population. The state 
and federal prison population 
increased by more than 400 per- 
cent, according to the ACLU. 

California’s prison population 
has decreased from 175,000 to 
approximately 119,000 since the 


Continued from Page 1 

that they were made in his shop. 

He immediately started look- 
ing for the other 691 mark- 
ers that had been made for the 
graves. 

Saenz searched the prison for 
the rest and inquired about them 
from many people he thought 
might know their whereabouts 
within the prison, with no luck 
for years. 

Then, one day about two 
years ago, he got a phone call 
telling him the plates had been 
located in the back of a ware- 
house on a top shelf. 

Now the markers sit in bins 
in a shed holding used parts for 
machines and pieces of metal, 
but they are under the watchful 
eyes of Saenz. 


federal court’s 2010 intervention. 
But the elderly population has 
continued to increase, according 
to corrections reports. 

Prisoners age 50 and older are 
considered “elderly” because 
they are exposed to unhealthy 
conditions during incarceration, 
according to the National Insti- 
tute of Corrections. Thus, they 
age faster than freemen. 

In 1981, 8,853 state and fed- 
eral prisoners age 55 and older 
were in prisons. Currently, the 
number is 124,900. Experts proj- 
ect by 2030 there will be more 
than 400,000. In other words, 
the elderly prison population is 
expected to increase by 4,400 
percent during this 50-year span. 
The estimate does not include 
prisoners ages 50-54. 

In 1992, New York City na- 
tive Vinny Leone was convicted 
of kidnapping in Los Angeles 
County. He is serving a seven- 
to-life sentence plus eight years 
for a weapon. Leone, 73, says he 
has taken full responsibility for 
his crime, but he has been denied 
parole four times for “lack of in- 
sight,” according to parole board 
records. 

Leone, despite his age, works 
every day on San Quentin’s up- 
per yard keeping it ship-shape, 
hoping for a shot at freedom be- 
fore it’s too late. “All I can do is 
keep doing the right thing. Hope- 
fully I’ll have my shot at freedom 
where I can still do constructive 
things in the community,” said 
Leone. 

State and federal governments 
spend approximately $75 billion 
annually to run the penal sys- 
tem, according to a 2010 study 
by Center for Economic Policy 
Research, www.cepr.net 

Over the last 25 years, state 
corrections spending grew by 67 
percent, substantially outpacing 
the growth of other government 
spending, and becoming the 
fourth-largest category of state 
spending. 

In 2012, Human Rights Watch 
estimated it costs about nine 
times more on health care cost 
for an aging prisoner, compared 
to the average prisoner. 


The foundry where the plates 
were cast has temporarily shut 
down, and its fate is uncertain 
at this point. 

It has been more than 25 
years since the brass markers 
have been cast and they still 
haven’t made it to the grave 
sites on Boot Hill, and whether 
they ever will is uncertain. 

Saenz says, “I want to see the 
project come to completion.” 

He adds, “The foundry has 
been a historical part of San 
Quentin, and I don’t want to see 
these markers just go to waste.” 

Lt. Samuel Robinson, the San 
Quentin public information of- 
ficer, said the administration 
wants to do the right thing by 
the grave sites, but is concerned 
that the markers might fall vic- 
tim to vandalism. 


Available statistical analyses 
report estimate that releasing an 
aging prisoner would save states 
between $28,362 and $66,294 
per year per prisoner through 
health care, other public benefits 
costs. That number swells higher 
for old Death Row prisoners. 

David Carpenter, 84, the old- 
est man on San Quentin’s Death 
Row, has been there since 1984. 
Carpenter said that although he 
is an octogenarian and has ail- 
ments relative to his age, he is 
“doing OK.” In Carpenter’s case, 
there are added cost due to age- 
related medical issues. 

Two years ago, Carpenter 
had his left kidney removed and 
takes medication for high choles- 
terol. “Even though I’m on Death 
Row, I can’t complain about the 
medical care I receive at San 
Quentin. In fact, what medical 
issues I have are pretty much un- 
der control.” 

Carpenter said he sees a doc- 
tor on “chronic care” follow-up 
about every 90 days. Presently, 
he said the only medication he 
takes is for high blood pressure 
and for high cholesterol. 

By law, prisoners on Death 
Row are not eligible for a com- 
passionate release. 

States can implement mecha- 
nisms to determine which pris- 
oners pose little safety risk and 
can be released. Aging prisoners 
are the least dangerous of any 
cohort of prisoners as various 
studies show they have only five 
to ten percent recidivism rate. 


Continued from Page 1 

contact” for years, said Col- 
lins. “How is 10 years accept- 
able?” 

Collins called the way some- 
one is placed in a SHU “almost 
arbitrary,” with few legal safe- 
guards. He said prison staff 
can manipulate the system for 
private purposes. This is some- 
thing he says needs to end. 

Among the array of issues 
Collins addressed at the Guild 
was the high rate of suicides in 
the California state prison sys- 
tem, which is nearly twice the 
national average when com- 
pared to the United States’ 49 
other state prisons. 

“Overpopulation is not ad- 
dressed,” said Collins, referring 
to California’s 33 state prisons 


Continued from Page 1 

students were taken out of class- 
rooms at least once because of 
state-mandated laws, according 
to the study. 

School officials took discre- 
tionary action against African- 
Americans more than whites 
and Hispanics, the study report- 
ed disabled students were “dis- 
proportionably disciplined.” 

“Suspension or expulsion of a 


The overall prison population 
is increasingly aging. In 2010, 
of the 1.5 million individuals in 
state and federal prisons in this 
country, 246,600 were age 50 
and older. This number repre- 
sents individuals held by state 
and federal authorities as prison- 
ers, and does not include individ- 
uals under the control of county 
jails. Notably, 86 percent of pris- 
oners serve time in state custody, 
as opposed to federal custody. 

Like California, New York 
sends a minimum of two guards 
to go with prisoners transported 
to an outside hospital, and they 
need to be guarded 24 hours a 
day if they remain there. 

Today, more than 14 times as 
many prisoners over the age 55 
are serving time than there were 
in 1981, and experts predict that 
by 2030 prisoners age 55 and 
older will comprise more than 
one -third of prisoners in the 
United States. 

Curly Ray Martin, 74, from 
Bakersfield has been in prison 


housing men and women above 
and beyond facility design ca- 
pacity. 

Collins’ media credentials 
include work as a reporter, talk 
radio host, voiceover talent, 
producer, entrepreneur, and 
media consultant. 

He has served since 1986 as 
board president of the Freedom 
Foundation, a nonprofit organi- 
zation based at San Quentin. It 
was established to provide legal 
and investigative support for 
inmates who have been wrong- 
fully convicted in California. 
Its advocacy has subsequently 
been transferred to the Inno- 
cence Project. 

Collins has also worked with 
the Freedom Foundation to 
secure the release of inmates 
serving life sentences. He cred- 


student for a discretionary vio- 
lation nearly tripled the likeli- 
hood of juvenile justice contact 
within the subsequent academic 
year,” the study shows. Ar- 
rest, detention and involvement 
with the juvenile justice system 
have “negative short-term and 
long-term consequences for 
children’s mental and physical 
health, education success, and 
future employment opportuni- 
ties.” 


since 1967. He was convicted 
of first-degree murder and was 
sentenced to seven years to life. 
His initial Minimum Eligibility 
Parole Date (MEPD), according 
to the law, was 1974. Over the 
years, Martin has been denied 
parole 18 times. “The parole 
board told me because of my 
violent history as a young per- 
son, I might re-offend.” Martin 
has had a clean prison record for 
decades. 

Martin suffered a stroke in 
1996 and wonders if he’ll ever be 
released from prison. “When I 
die, I want it to be as a free man. 
I am confident that one day, the 
parole board will get it right and 
allow me to prove that I am no 
longer a danger to anyone,” said 
Martin. 

Infirm elderly state prison- 
ers are normally housed at the 
California Medical Facility in 
Vacaville. 

Lee Goins, born July 28, 1927, 
is the oldest man in San Quen- 
tin. 


its Gov. Jerry Brown for honor- 
ing 82 percent of Board of Pa- 
role Hearings decisions to give 
parole dates to lifers who are 
found suitable for parole. 

It’s “going OK so far,” said 
Collins. However, he said there 
are many politicians who want 
to be “careful about Willie Hor- 
ton,” the infamous 1987 Massa- 
chusetts case of a lifer who was 
released on a furlough and com- 
mitted a brutal murder. It had a 
negative impact on then Gov. 
Michael Dukakis’ presidential 
campaign the following year. 

Collins said lifers have the 
lowest recidivism rate among 
prisoners released from prison 
in California. He said there is 
only one case where a paroled 
lifer violently re-offended by 
killing his mother. 


The detrimental effect of 
court appearance were especial- 
ly damaging to “children with 
no or minimal prior history of 
delinquency,” the study says. 

Failure to complete high 
school translates to “higher un- 
employment, poorer health, sub- 
stance abuse, shorter lifespan, 
lower earning and increased 
future contact with the criminal 
justice system,” the study con- 
cludes. 


Prison Grave Sites Await Markers 
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Vinny Leone standing in front of North Block 

California’s Solitary Confinement 
‘Barbaric,’ According to Journalist 


Children That Drop Out of School Could Face Prison 
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An ‘OG’s’ Perspective 

What to Tell Young Offenders ? 


By Watani Stiner 
Staff Writer 

Recently I sat down with Pen- 
darvis Harshaw, a 24 year-old 
Oakland freelance writer who 
met with the San Quentin News 
staff. In a one-on-one conversa- 
tion, Pendarvis asked me a sim- 
ple, but profound question that 
caused me to really think about 
my answer. 

It was a rather straightforward 
question that I should not have 
hesitated to answer. After all, it 
wasn’t that I hadn’t thought about 
the question before. Neverthe- 
less, I found myself scrambling 
for words that could adequately 
capture my thoughts. 

As I sat with Pendarvis, he 
turned to me, with a serious ex- 
pression, and said, “In your arti- 
cle you say you have something 
relevant and important to say to 
the younger generation. Then 
tell me, if you had the ear of the 
youth, what wisdom would you 
bestow upon them - what would 
you tell them?” 


At that very moment, I wanted 
to deliver several meaningful 
messages all at once. I wanted 
to say something truly relevant, 
something that would inspire 
and provoke conversations. But, 
the more I thought about the 
question, the less precise I felt 
about the answer. I realized that 
the difficulty of answering this 
question was not due to lack of 
knowledge and understanding. 
Rather, it was from an inability 
to communicate a message and 
meaning in a language and logic 
that could be understood by 
young people. 

As I thought about the ques- 
tion, I looked at Pendarvis and 
finally responded by saying, “I 
would tell them my story and 
have a conversation. ” 

I am writing this monthly col- 
umn because I want to let young 
people know that my story is 
part of their story, and all of 
our stories have a meaning and 
a message. Each story is part of 
the human experience. For even 
a sad and tragic story has its les- 


sons. We must hear those stories 
and connect with them in the 
process of moving toward a bet- 
ter self, society and world. 

If we understand the respon- 
sibility we have to share the 
lessons of our stories, we can 
realize that we are generational 
teachers and students to each 
other. We are heirs and custodi- 
ans of a legacy. We must receive 
it and pass the historical baton. 

Passing the baton is some- 
thing I have come to understand 
about life. It’s what brought me 
to meet Pendarvis who has a 
photo essay project on his web- 
site called “OG Told Me.” 

Armed with poignant ques- 
tions and a camera, Pendarvis 
described his activities by say- 
ing he “moves about the com- 
munity of Oakland, snapping 
photos and gathering snippets of 
wisdom from ‘OGs.’” He goes 
through Oakland, sees an “OG,” 
and asks them questions — in- 
viting them into a conversation. 
From their conversation, he 
takes a picture and quote to post 


it on his site. 

After learning about “An OG’s 
Perspective,” Pendarvis said he 
liked both the concept and con- 
tent of the “OG” column. He 
told me that he sees this col- 
umn as a creative and effective 
way to generate conversations 
between the older and younger 
generation. 

The more I talked to Pen- 
darvis, the more questions he 
asked. He asked me about my 
views and values on a range of 
critical issues. 

He was particularly interest- 
ed in the perspectives of OGs 
and how they interact with the 
younger prisoners here at San 
Quentin. He was also curious 
about the degree and manner 
of respect younger prisoners 
elect to show the OGs. What do 
young prisoners want to know? 
What and how much are OGs 
willing to share? Is there a dis- 
tance or a sense of generational 
obligation and responsibility on 
the part of OGs? 

Talking to Pendarvis made me 
feel like I had another connection 
to the younger generation — to 
someone in the community try- 
ing to make a difference. In ad- 
dition, our conversation helped 
me realize what I want to share 


with the next generation. 

For the youth, I wish to pass 
on personal and social stories of 
struggle and sacrifice — stories 
of family and community and 
of violence and reconciliation. 
I tell these stories, not in any 
self-righteous, preaching or con- 
descending manner. I tell these 
stories in a manner that raises 
critical questions, inspires dig- 
nity and determination, and in- 
vites dialogue, debate and con- 
versation. I realize that once a 
generation falters or neglects to 
pass the torch, a disconnection 
and a generational breakdown 
inevitably emerges. 

Now, I ask the OGs the same 
question Pendarvis asked me. 

If you had the ear of the 
youth, what would you bestow 
upon them - what would you tell 
them? 

Send your answers and your 
age, so we can put them on the 
table for a dialogue. Once a 
few of the answers have been 
considered, this column will be 
open for the younger generation 
to respond. 

OGs , please put your answers 
in a U-Save-Em envelope ad- 
dressed to San Quentin News, 
Education Department, and 
drop it in the mail. 


Is California Ready for a Sentencing Commission? 


By Lizzie Buchen, M.S. 

Center on Juvenile and 
Criminal Justice 

In January, while defiantly 
declaring the end of California’s 
prison crisis, Gov. Jerry Brown 
insisted further reductions in 
prison overcrowding “cannot be 
achieved without the early re- 
lease of prisoners serving time 
for serious or violent felonies,” a 
move he said would “jeopardize 
public safety.” 

In other words, now that Re- 
alignment is sending low-level 
offenders to local custody in- 
stead of state prison, those who 
remain in prison must remain 
there to protect the public. 

This sentiment reflects the 
state’s myopic reliance on incar- 
ceration for controlling crime 
and treating society’s problems. 

Brown’s Realignment plan ad- 
dresses one major source of the 
state’s unnecessary incarcera- 
tion: Most people who commit 
low-level offenses should not 
go to prison. But he rejects one 
that is just as important: Many 
people who committed seri- 
ous or violent offenses do need 
to serve some time in prison to 
protect the public, but we keep 
them there for far too long. And 
the terms are getting longer. 

If California wants a sustain- 
able solution to its prison crisis, it 
needs to rethink its increasingly 
harsh sentencing policies across 
the gamut of offenses — not just 
the low-level targets of Realign- 
ment and Proposition 36. 

A recent study by the Pew 
Center on the States found that 
Californians who committed vi- 
olent crimes can expect to serve 
an average of seven years in 
prison; in 1990 they would have 
served less than three. 


Looking at people who com- 
mitted murder, those who were 
released in 2009 served 
an average of 16 years; 
now they can expect 
to serve more than 50. 

This lengthening of 
sentences for violent 
crimes is a major rea- 
son California’s pris- 
ons are overflowing 
and will continue to do 
so. 

In 2009, nearly 
100,000 of the state’s 
prisoners were doing 
time for violent crimes, 
a number that will only 
grow as the exit door 
continues to recede. 

A significant driver 
of these long sentences 
is sentencing enhance- 
ments — additional prison time 
for circumstances such as using 
a gun, gang involvement, and re- 
peat offending. Although Three 
Strikes has received the most 
notoriety, an equally draconian 
California sentencing enhance- 
ment is 10-20-Life — “Use a 
Gun and You’re Done.” 

Under 10-20-Life, anyone old- 
er than 13 who uses a gun while 
committing a serious felony (in- 
cluding robbery, homicide, kid- 
napping, and many sex crimes) 
will serve harsh sentences on 
top of the “base” sentence for 
the crime: 10 extra years for 
brandishing a gun, 20 for firing 
the gun, and 25-to-Life if firing 
the gun results in serious injury 
or death. These enhancements 
are often longer than the time 
served for the crime itself. 

For example, a person who 
commits or attempts second- 
degree robbery would serve, at 
most, five years if no gun was 
present. If the person fires a gun 


during the robbery, he will serve 
25 years, an enhancement four 


times longer than the base sen- 
tence. 

A person convicted of first- 
degree murder with a gun will 
be sentenced to at least 50 years 
to life, twice the sentence of one 
who killed using another meth- 
od, like strangulation, poison or 
an ax. 

The enhancements are man- 
datory and cannot be struck by 
a judge; the only way to avoid 
them is to waive your right to a 
trial and plea bargain. The law 
is one of the most punitive gun 
enhancement policies in the na- 
tion. Fresno photographer Mike 
Reynolds, who drafted both 
Three Strikes and 10-20-Life, 
has said the latter “makes Three 
Strikes look like a piker.” 

Gun enhancements are ap- 
pealing alternatives to gun con- 
trol because they purportedly 
take out only the “bad guys” 
who use guns - not the “good 
guys” who merely shoot guns 
for healthy fun and games. Ex- 


tremely harsh enhancements 
are thought to enhance public 
safety by: 1) deterring 
people from commit- 
ting crimes with guns, 
which are much more 
likely to result in seri- 
ous injury or death, and 
2) incapacitating crimi- 
nals who use guns, who 
are purportedly more 
violent individuals. 

This logic is not sup- 
ported by evidence, and 
comes at a high cost to 
California citizens. 

Research shows that 
the deterrent effect of 
punishment is linked to 
the certainty, not the se- 
verity, of punishment. 
Incapacitation is less 
theoretical — a person 
is not likely to commit addition- 
al crimes against the community 
while incarcerated — but the 
number of crimes prevented by 
confining such a diverse group 
of people is difficult to estimate. 

Incapacitation also offers di- 
minishing returns as the pris- 
oner ages, as criminal behavior 
rises throughout the teenage 
years, peaks in the mid-20s, and 
then drops precipitously after 
30. Recidivism rates also drop 
steadily throughout life. 

Moreover, a report by the Na- 
tional Research Council found 
no clear evidence that gun en- 
hancements affect gun-related 
crimes, and concluded that those 
that had found any crime reduc- 
tions were “difficult to inter- 
pret.” Other studies have come 
to similar conclusions. 

For the prisoner, longer is cer- 
tainly not better: As the years go 
by, prisoners often become more 
distant from their families and 
communities, less employable, 


and more deeply ingrained in 
prison culture (becoming “in- 
stitutionalized”), all factors that 
hamper reentry. 

Though the public is not likely 
to see less crime due to 10-20- 
Life, they are footing what will 
soon be an enormous bill as the 
enhancements keep people con- 
fined well into old age. 

California already spends an 
average of $52,000 per year to 
house each state prisoner, and 
that figure doubles for those 
aged 50 and older. A 2003 es- 
timate (which assumed prison- 
ers would cost a quaint $35,000 
per year) predicted that by 2025 
the CDCR would pay at least $4 
billion per year for elderly pris- 
oners alone. That’s money that 
could be better spent on rehabili- 
tation, addiction treatment, and 
community-based programs, 
with a far greater payoff in pub- 
lic safety. 

The striking irrationality of 
these laws demonstrates the need 
for a sentencing commission 
that can help California ground 
its sentencing laws in solid re- 
search. San Francisco is leading 
the way with its own Sentencing 
Commission, which is develop- 
ing evidence-based sentencing 
policies founded on principles 
of justice, proportionality, and a 
commitment to public safety. 

If the state does not follow 
suit, we will be stuck with unjus- 
tifiable and costly enhancements 
that result in, as criminologist 
Peter Greenwood writes, “thou- 
sands of defendants serving 
unusually long terms because 
somebody came up with a the- 
ory and a good bumper sticker 
title that captured the public’s 
fancy.” 

Lizzie Buchen is an adviser 
to the San Quentin News 
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Turning 35 Years 
Old in Prison 


Health and Safety 
Concerns Prompt 
County Jail Suits 


Managing Editor’s note: 
I was editing an article sub- 
mitted by contributing writer 
Tommy Winfrey and he told 
me that he was turning 35 in 
April. I knew he came to pris- 
on as a teenager. I asked him 
after spending nearly half his 
life behind bars what does it 
feels like to turn 35 in prison? 

Here’s some of what he said. 

For some people, turning 
35 is a big deal. But for me, 
April 8 is just another day in 
prison, where I have celebrat- 
ed every birthday since I was 
19 years old. 

A lack of planning is the 
reason I’ve celebrated so 
many birthdays in prison. I 
went where life took me and 
let other people make all the 
choices for me. 

I ended up in prison be- 
cause I took another man’s 
life. In the end, I was the one 
who decided to take that life. 
With over 15 years of hind- 
sight, I know I made that 
choice because I was trying 
to take control of my own 
out-of-control life. 

I must live with this deci- 
sion every day, and I am con- 
stantly reminded of it by my 
surroundings. 

Now, almost 16 years later, 
I am wondering what my 35th 
birthday would have meant if 
I weren’t incarcerated. I won- 
der what it would mean to me 
if I did not take a man’s life. 

Sometimes I imagine my 
life might have included a 
wife and a couple of kids, but 
reality sets in and I know this 
is far from my truth. 

When I committed my 
crime as a 19-year-old, I never 


imagined making it to my 25th 
birthday, let alone my 35th. 

Now that I am turning 35, 
I am wondering where my 
youth went, I am also wonder- 
ing if I will ever experience a 
normal life. 


“I was just a young 
kid trying to 
survive in prison ” 


When I came to prison at 
19, I saw and experienced 
things that many people can- 
not even imagine. On my first 
day in prison, I was given a 
number to replace my name. 
Violence, oppression and 
loneliness defined my early 
days in prison. 

Then, I was just a scared 
young kid trying to survive in 
prison. As I have grown older, 
I am not so scared anymore, 
and that kind of scares me. 

I spent my youth trying to 
not be young. Now, I wish I 
could have it back. However, 
I know that is not the way life 
works. 

I know that now, because I 
did grow up. I know I cannot 
take back the horrible things 
I have done. I know I cannot 
go back and erase those times 
that I regret. 

Instead, I must live with 
all of my decisions - the de- 
cisions I made, and the ones 
that were made for me. Turn- 
ing 35 years old in prison is 
a reminder of all those mis- 
takes I made as a kid. 

Over the last few weeks, I 
have reflected intensely upon 
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Tommy Winfrey presenting 
his idea for the Last Mile 

my mistakes and wondered 
what my future will bring. 

I have finally started mak- 
ing plans for my future. I have 
finally decided to live for to- 
morrow, instead of just for 
today. I have finally learned 
that every day on this planet 
counts. 

Turning 35 in prison is 
probably not that different 
from turning 35 in the free 
world, but I wouldn’t know. 

There are so many things 
I don’t know about the free 
world -- things I think I should 
know, things every 35-year- 
old should know. I just don’t 
know what those things are. 

Tommy is a graduate of the 
San Quentin entrepreneurial 
program The Last Mile. As a 
talented artist, his business 
idea, Art Felt Creations, is 
featured in the February edi- 
tion of San Quentin News. 
He regularly writes prisoners 
profiles for the San Quentin 
News. He is currently en- 
rolled in photography and 
philosophy classes at the 
Prison University Project. 
He answers questions for the 
website Quora 
www.Quora.co/Tommv- 

Winfrev 


By Jason McGinnis 
Contributing Writer 

Some county jails are facing 
lawsuits and similar federal 
oversight due to overcrowd- 
ing. It’s the same issue that 
forced the state to relieve its 
over-crowding by shifting 
some low-level offenders to 
county control. 

Some of the state’s over- 
crowding was relieved by the 
Realignment plan. But several 
studies claim the U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s order to bring 
the prisons to constitutional 
levels will not be met by the 
Dec 27 deadline. 

Seventeen of the state’s 
58 counties currently have a 
court-ordered jail capacity 
limit. 

LAWSUITS 

The lawsuits filed against 
the counties claim overcrowd- 
ing harms prisoners’ health 
and safety. Counties are get- 
ting some state funding to ac- 
commodate and house the in- 
crease in jail populations. 

Since the 1980s, many laws 
have been implemented which 
keep offenders locked-up lon- 
ger, regardless of the nature 
of the offense, which has dra- 
matically increased the incar- 
cerated population of the Cali- 
fornia. 

The main driver of these 
conditions is the state’s Penal 
Code, which has become a 
“morass of complicated sen- 
tencing requirements devel- 
oped over the decades more 


out of ‘tough on crime’ po- 
litical posturing than science 
about what prevents crime,” 
Lenore Anderson wrote in a 
Sacramento Bee article. 

Anderson claims that these 
issues can be solved by fixing 
the Penal Code and enhancing 
county innovation. 

The Public Safety Realign- 
ment Law of 2011 allowed for 
the redistribution of certain 
low-level offenders to county 
jails by allocating a portion of 
state funds for county jails to 
adding jail capacity. 

How the counties spend Re- 
alignment funding varies from 
county to county. Here are 
some examples: 

Three of the 17 counties un- 
der federal oversight are Sac- 
ramento, Santa Barbara, and 
San Diego. 

Sacramento County has 
been allocated $13 million in 
2011-2012 for Realignment. 
Added jail capacity will take 
almost half of the funding, 
while health care treatment 
gets nothing. 

San Diego County has re- 
ceived about $11.2 million 
under the law. One percent of 
the money is allocated for new 
jails, while health care would 
get about 12 percent of the 
funding. 

Santa Barbara County will 
add jail capacity with about 
$760,000 of its $3.8 million in 
state funds. Health care ser- 
vices will get nearly $560,000. 
Almost $2.4 million will be 
spent on the sheriff’s and pro- 
bation departments. 


Documented Problems Haunt American’s Prison System 

‘LONGER SENTENCES CREATE AN AGING PRISON POPULATION’ 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

At the end of 2012, several 
problems continued to plague 
American prisons, which Hu- 
man Rights Watch and The 
PEW Charitable Trust have 
documented. 

The poor, the elderly, chil- 
dren, immigrants, racial and 
ethnic minorities are sig- 
nificantly impacted by U.S. 
prison policy, according to 
Human Rights Watch, 2013, 
Events of 2012 (www.hrw. 
org.I 

Educational disparities also 
affect who is imprisoned in 
the U.S., according to Col- 
lateral Cost: Incarceration’s 
Effect on Economic Mobility, 
by the PEW Charitable Trusts 
f www.economicmobilitv.org 

and www.pewnublicsafetv. 
org.) 

“Those without a high 
school diploma or a General 


Equivalency Diploma are far 
more likely to be locked up,” 
the PEW report finds. “While 
one in 57 white men ages 20 
to 34 is incarcerated, the rate 
is one in eight for white men 
of the same age group who 
lack a high school diploma or 
GED.” 

PEW finds black men “face 
enormously dim prospects 
when they fail to complete 
high school. More than 37 
percent of black male drop- 
outs between the ages of 20 
and 34 are currently behind 
bars.” 

The PEW report points out 
problems that children of in- 
carcerated parent have, such 
as the “emotional and psycho- 
logical trauma of separation” 
leading to “an increased risk 
of juvenile delinquency.” 

Racial and ethnic minori- 
ties are overly represented in 
prison. African-Americans 
comprise 13 percent of the 


American population, but 
represent almost 29 percent 
of all arrests, according to 
the HRW report. 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
numbers show 3.1 percent of 
African-American men, 1.3 
percent of Latino men, 0.5 
percent of white men are in 
prison, reports HRW. 

HRW finds the U.S. “in- 
carcerates more people than 
any other country,” and vio- 
lates practices contrary to 
human rights principles, 
“such as the death penalty, 
juvenile life-without-parole 
sentences, and solitary con- 
finement.” 

Longer sentences create an 
aging prison population, ac- 
cording to HRW. From 2007 
through 2010, prisoners 65 
and older grew 94 times fast- 
er than the total sentenced 
prisoner population during 
that same period. The HRW 
report finds “prisons are ill- 


equipped to handle this aging 
population.” 


“Those without 
a high school 
diploma or 
a General 
Equivalency 
Diploma are far 
more likely to 
be locked up” 


In 2011, more than 95,000 
people under age 18 were held 
in adult prison or jails. 

With about 2,600 juveniles 
serving life-without-parole 
sentences in 2012, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled such man- 
datory sentences were uncon- 
stitutional. The HRW report 
found progress in abolishing 


life-without-parole for juve- 
niles. HRW reported nearly 
every juvenile serving life- 
without-parole reported physi- 
cal violence or sexual abuse 
by prisoners or corrections of- 
ficers. 

Non-citizens in the U.S. 
number about 25 million with 
nearly 11 million deemed in 
“the country without autho- 
rization,” HRW reports. The 
U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement agency deported 
a record 396,906 non-citizens 
in 2012. A record 37,000 non- 
citizens were charged with 
illegal entry — the most pros- 
ecuted federal crime. 

HRW reports a downward 
trend in the use of capital pun- 
ishment in the U.S. The re- 
port notes 33 states still have 
the death penalty and in 2012, 
there were 42 executions. Con- 
necticut and the District of Co- 
lumbia joined 16 other states 
eliminating the death penalty. 
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Report: N.Y. City Shifts 
Arrest Policies, Reduces 
Correctional Population 



By Jason McGinnis 
Contributing Writer 

A shift in arrest policies in 
New York City has led to a de- 
crease in the state’s overall cor- 
rectional population and a re- 
duction in the city’s crime rate, 
according to a new report. 

Between 1998 and 2008, 
crime in New York City dropped 
72 percent, from 719,887 reports 
to 198,419, according to a study 
by the Vera Institute for Justice 
titled How New York City Re- 
duced Mass Incarceration: A 
Model for Change? 

The report finds one of the 
factors was police making fewer 
felony arrests and more misde- 
meanor arrests since the 1990s. 

Other factors included reduc- 
ing the number of people in jail 


awaiting trial who pose no risk 
to public safety, providing pro- 
grams in state prisons to ease 
re-entry once an offender is re- 
leased, and increasing the use of 
probation. 

Those policies had a signifi- 
cant affect in decreasing the 
state’s correctional population 
without affecting public safety, 
the report states. 

“The reduction in felony ar- 
rests should not be viewed as a 
decision by the NYPD to ignore 
serious crime. Rather, it reflects 
a shift in police strategies to fo- 
cus on so-called ‘quality of life,’ 
‘zero tolerance,’ or ‘broken win- 
dows’ approach which turned 
into the ‘stop and frisk’ strategy. 
These policies focus law en- 
forcement resources on misde- 
meanor crimes such as loitering, 


trespassing and vagrancy,” the 
report states. 

“To what extent New York 
City’s policing strategy con- 
tributed to the drop in the crime 
rate is a complex question un- 
answered by the data in this re- 
port,” the study noted. 

Unlike most other areas in 
the state and country, New York 
City has a vibrant array of alter- 
native sentencing programs that 
the report believes have contrib- 
uted to its lowered crime and in- 
carceration rate. This may also 
explain why the number of in- 
dividuals sent to prison in New 
York counties outside of the city 
did not decline during the same 
period. 

Despite the decline in the state 
prison population, the Depart- 
ment of Corrections operating 


budget for New York actually 
increased from $1.5 billion in 
1998-99 to $2.5 billion in 2006- 
07. According to the study, this 
initial increase resulted because 
the state did not close any facili- 
ties. But beginning in 2011, the 
budget began to stabilize with 
the closure of 10 prisons as well 
as many other camps, housing 
units and dorm facilities. 

“These results show that pol- 
icy changes at the local level 


can have a dramatic and lasting 
impact on state prison as well as 
jail, probation, and parole popu- 
lations,” the report states. 

The report concludes that the 
case of New York’s reduced pris- 
on population and crime rates 
demonstrates why local policies 
are just as vital as state legisla- 
tion, and that other states could 
benefit from similar strategies 
to “reduce the national epidemic 
use of mass incarceration.” 


Lifers Found Suitable , Still Uncertain of Their Release 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

Being found suitable for pa- 
role as a lifer in the state of Cali- 
fornia does not mean one is au- 
tomatically released. 

The lifers’ suitability for pa- 
role is considered after they 
have served their base term. But 
as a few lifers at San Quentin 
have experienced, being deemed 
“suitable” does not mean they 
will be released. 

Mike Villanueva recently dis- 
covered this after his seventh 
parole hearing. 

He was found suitable for pa- 
role by a two-member panel after 
20 years in prison, but Gov. Jer- 
ry Brown bounced his case for 
a new hearing by a 12-member 
panel. His crime: conspiracy to 
commit second-degree murder. 

This put Villanueva in limbo, 
uncertain of his new parole date 
or whether he would be released 
on parole. 

In 1988, voters passed Propo- 
sition 89, which amended the 
California Constitution. This 
amendment grants the gover- 
nor the right to review all deci- 
sions made by the parole board, 


which he appoints. Proposition 
89 gave the governor the right 
to reverse some parole board 
decisions and remand others 
back to the full board, as in Vil- 
laneueva’s case. 

For non-murder cases, the 
governor has 120 days to re- 
mand the case back to the full 
board for review, called an En 
Banc hearing. The governor has 
this same right to refer murder 
cases back to the full board, and 
an additional 30 days to reverse 
parole decisions of convicted 
murders. 

Villanueva said when he was 
found suitable, he believed the 
120-day governor’s review pe- 
riod was just a formality, but 
when he found out the governor 
referred his case to En Banc, he 
felt hurt. “I was hurt because 
I showed the board I was suit- 
able and the governor was not 
acknowledging this fact,” Vil- 
lanueva said, adding, “Instead 
the process seemed political to 
me.” 

California is one of four 
states that give the governor the 
ultimate say in lifer’s parole de- 
cisions. The board is bound by 
the law in making a decision on 


a lifer’s parole suitability, but 
the governor’s parole policies 
usually play a role in how these 
laws are interpreted. 

“The process ultimately puts 
parole in the hands of a politi- 
cian, (and) as a result, the deci- 
sion is often influenced by pub- 
lic opinion,” Villanueva says. 

In the 1980s, Massachusetts 
Gov. Michael Dukakis decided 
to let inmate Willie Horton leave 
prison temporarily through a 
state furlough program, which 
allowed prisoners to go home on 
certain weekends. Horton com- 
mitted a heinous rape while out 
on a furlough. As a result of his 
decision, Dukakis was labeled 
“soft on crime” and cost him 
votes in the 1988 presidential 
election. 

In his book Thinking About 
Crime, author Michael Tonry 
argues that legislation is based 
on public opinion, which is 
usually misinformed because 
of sensationalized cases in the 
media, like the Horton case. 

The sensationalism of the 
Horton case sent a clear mes- 
sage to all politicians that the 
voting public holds politicians 
responsible for future crimes 


of released criminals, and re- 
inforced favorable attitudes to- 
ward tough-on-crime policies 
- such as Proposition 89. 

Danny Linn knows the power 
of Proposition 89 first hand. 

Linn was convicted of second- 
degree murder, and sentenced to 
15 years-to-life in 1998. He was 
found suitable for parole during 
his first parole hearing nearly 15 
years later, and would have been 
released around March 2, 2013. 
But on the 29th day of the final 
governor’s review period, Jerry 
Brown denied his parole date. 

Linn says the whole process 
was like an emotional roller- 
coaster. 

“What I don’t understand is 
why the state spends so much 
money on paying parole board 
members and psychologists to 
make determinations about pa- 
role, and one person can come 
behind them and reverse the 
decision on speculation alone,” 
Linn says. 

Linn says he is staying posi- 
tive for his next parole hearing 
in August or September. “I’m 
not looking at this situation as a 
setback,” Linn says, “Instead, I 
will continue to do the work on 


myself that will eventually lead 
me out of prison.” 

Villanueva’s case was heard 
by all 12 members of the parole 
board at his En Banc hearing on 
March 19. His suitability was af- 
firmed. Villanueva said he was 
relieved by this decision, but he 
believes the process should be 
reformed. 

Villanueva says he believe that 
a review period of a decision that 
was made in a few hours is OK, 
but also the determination of re- 
view should be taken out of the 
governor’s hands. He envisions a 
system where everyone will get 
the same level of review by paid 
career civil servants instead of 
being subject to the review of a 
politician who has political in- 
terests to consider. 

“Although I believe I was 
treated fairly by Brown’s ap- 
pointees, our legal system 
would be improved if it were 
changed from one that appoints 
parole board members, to a sys- 
tem where a person would apply 
to become a career civil servant 
as a parole board member.” 

No such plan is scheduled in 
the immediate future for the 
state of California. 


Statistics Show Ineffective Treatment For Juvenile Girls in Corrections 


By Emile DeWeaver 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The juvenile justice system 
serves girls ineffectively, ac- 
cording to Improving the Justice 
System for Girls: Lessons for the 
State. 

Statistics draw disturbing cor- 
relations between tragic home 
lives and juvenile incarceration 
for girls. The report said 88 per- 
cent of 1,000 girls it studied who 
were detained in California, had 
serious mental or health prob- 


lems. 

Based on a report from the 
California Youth Authority, 
Ventura School, “74 percent (of 
female wards) reported being 
hurt or in danger of being hurt, 
76 percent reported witnessing 
someone being severely injured 
or killed, and 60 percent report- 
ed being raped or in danger of 
being raped.” 

Many female wards also have 
health needs related to pregnan- 
cy and childbirth. Twenty-nine 
percent of the girls in the study 


had been pregnant at least once, 
and 16 percent had been preg- 
nant while incarcerated. 

Though arrest rates have been 
falling in recent years, statistics 
showed that between 1997 and 
2009, when the rate of incarcer- 
ation for boys declined 24 per- 
cent, the rate for girls remained 
about the same. 

Researchers say they believe 
the justice system consistently 
misses the mark with girls be- 
cause the juvenile system has 
failed to implement reforms that 


address the needs particular to 
girl offenders. 

Despite the growing body of 
research that calls for gender- 
responsive reforms, researchers 
say they believe there are few 
statewide efforts to reform the 
juvenile justice system for girls. 
A 1998 report released by the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJ- 
DP) put forward the following 
guidelines for gender-responsive 
reform efforts: 

• Programs should be all fe- 


male whenever possible; 

• Girls should be treated in the 
least restrictive environment, 
whenever possible; 

• Programs should be close to 
girls’ homes in order to maintain 
family relationships; 

• Programs should be consis- 
tent with female development 
and stress the role of relation- 
ships between staff members 
and girls; and 

• Programs should address the 
needs of parenting and pregnant 
teens. 
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Curbing Aggression Through 
Boxing and Finding Inner Peace 



Photo by Gary Scott 

Perry “Spike” Simpson Beating up the punching bag on the S.Q. Lower Yard 


By Phoeun You 
Staff Writer 

Boxing training is helping 
a former gang member in San 
Quentin release anger, curb ag- 


gression and find inner peace. 

“Through boxing I can let 
go of negative thoughts and 
negative energy,” said Perry 
“Spike” Simpson, 46. “I am no 
longer angry and insecure. I 


am able to think and see clear- 
ly without acting out in an ag- 
gressive way.” 

He trains by jumping rope 
and pounding a punching bag 
in the prison’s Lower Yard. 


Simpson said growing up in 
a gang-infested neighborhood 
of South Central Los Angeles 
was where he developed his 
aggressive behavior. “Where 
I came from, you either go to 
school, be a square and get bul- 
lied, or become a gang mem- 
ber. I chose gangs,” he said. 

In a household with an absent 
father, Simpson said he ran the 
streets and joined the gang at 
the age of 11 to fill the void 
of emptiness. He admitted his 
criminal lifestyle resulted in 
constant run-ins with the law. 
At 13, Simpson was arrested 
for burglary and is currently 
serving a life sentence under 
the Three Strikes Law. 

Raised without a father, his 
grandmother, mother, and 
older sisters played a big role 
in his upbringing. “I had to 
be the man of the house,” said 
Simpson. He added, “These 
women in my life was every- 
thing to me and they was my 
biggest supporters.” 

Unfortunately, deaths in his 
family contributed to his de- 
viant behaviors. In 1986, his 
grandmother passed away from 
natural cause; in 1987, his old- 
er sister was kidnapped, raped 
and murdered; and in 1988, 
while waiting for his mother’s 
visitation in prison, Simpson 
received notice that she had 
passed away from consuming 
the wrong medication. “Their 
deaths made me anti-social,” 
said Simpson. 

A childhood friend and men- 


tor, “LaLa,” said that before 
boxing, “Simpson was impres- 
sionable, mentally corrupted, 
based on the influence and im- 
age of others. With a better un- 
derstanding of boxing, he has 
discovered his own potential 
and is ready to make a contri- 
bution to society under the in- 
fluence of his true self.” 


“I am no longer 
angry and 
insecure. I am 
able to think and 
see clearly without 
acting out in an 
aggressive way ” 


“I want to thank my mentors 
and training partners: Emo- 
Tip, Duck, Mujah, the General, 
LaLa, and Clay for showing 
me that boxing is also a men- 
tal sport that brings calmness,” 
said Simpson He adds, “I’ve 
found the fountain of youth and 
I plan to continue this (box- 
ing) for the rest of my days... 
until my body can’t take it no 
more.” 

With the practice of boxing 
Simpson hopes to make amend 
to his daughters RoRo, 21, 
and Ryan, 15, and sister, Fila, 
for also being an inspiration, 
which helped him continue to 
keep on his path towards re- 
demption, said Simpson. 


4th Annual 3 -Mile Race Sees Record-Breaking Performance 


By Frank Rouna 
Contributing Writer 

Three runners of the Thou- 
sand Mile Club broke Ronnie 
Goodman’s all-time record in 
the San Quentin 4th annual 
Three Mile Race. 

Seventeen people took part 
in the event, which was held 
in San Quentin Prison on Feb. 
23. 


Eddie Herena ran his last 
mile in 5:53 and finished in a 
fast 17:36, taking 44 seconds 
off the existing record. 

“It was like a big burden 
lifted of my mind,” said Her- 
ena. “I tried to stay relaxed and 
trust the work that I put in. I 
was shooting for the record and 
my expectation was to get un- 
der 18 minutes.” 

Herena said that he did in- 


tense interval training three 
days a week to prepare for this 
event. 

Miguel Quezada, who had 
gone out at a relative conserva- 
tive pace of 6:05 for mile one, 
and 12:11 for his first two miles, 
finished with a strong 5:41 final 
mile and took over Gutierrez to 
finish in second place in a fine 
17:52. 

Angel Gutierrez hung on to 


run a strong 17:57 and all three 
runners, Herena, Quezada and 
Gutierrez easily broke the exist- 
ing three-mile record. 

The pace was fast from the 
start as Herena and Gutier- 
rez were determined to push 
the pace and break the Ronnie 
Goodman’s existing San Quen- 
tin three-mile record of 18:20. 

The first quarter of a mile was 
ran in a sizzling 74 seconds and 


the runners went through the 
first half of a mile in 2:39. They 
then settled into a steady six 
minutes per mile pace and came 
through the first mile in 5:39. 

They continued to run togeth- 
er through two miles as they 
ran their second mile in 6:04 
and came through two miles in 
11:43. That’s when the big three 
took off to record-setting fin- 
ishes. 


All-Madden Quarterback 
Talks About the Skills 
He Developed in School 



File Photo 


Royce Rose breaking a tackle while playing with the El Cerrito football team 


By Gary Scott 
Sports Writer 

San Quentin All-Madden 
flag football team’s quarterback 
Royce “Gator” Rose explains 
how he gradually developed his 
quarterback skills. 

At El Cerrito High School, 
Rose got his first chance to play 
the quarterback position. “Dur- 
ing my freshman year, my best 
friend, who played running 
back, was cut from the team. 
At that time, we had too many 
running backs on the team, so I 
volunteered to play quarterback 
so I could make the team.” 

He commented how he had a 
sub par quarterback IQ. “I really 
didn’t know how to run a play, 
nor did I understand schemes,” 
said Rose. “I was basically an 


athlete that threw the ball three 
to four times a game in a run- 
ning shoot offense in my fresh- 
man year.” 

Rose got better as he learned 
through game experience. He 
said, “My sophomore year, it 
took me three games to get on 
the field. I played for the varsity 
team and I started to learn the 
game a bit more.” 

Rose played for the Mason and 
McDuffy baseball team, which 
is a recreational city team. He 
played Pop Warner football 
for the Richmond Steelers. He 
played baseball, basketball, and 
football on his high school team, 
the El Cerrito Gauchos. 

“My brother introduced me 
to sports,” he said. ”1 grew up 
watching him play and it in- 
spired me. I started playing 


baseball at 8 years old until high 
school.” 

He described his quarterback 
grade as above average. “I had 
good skill players, so it made it 
easier for me. We were all on the 


same page and it made it easier 
to play my position. 

Rose also plays for the San 
Quentin A’s baseball team and 
he attends Patten University’s 
Prison University Project. 


“I’m beginning to become a 
student athlete,” he said. “I’m 
taking school more seriously. 
When I went to college on the 
outside, I did just enough to get 
by.” 
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Bittermen basketball team on the Lower Yard 


By Ruben Harper 
Contributing Writer 

Unity and sportsmanship are 
key to athletes coming to San 
Quentin to compete with pris- 
oners, said Ted Saltveit, head 
coach of The Bittermen bas- 
ketball team. 

Regarding racial harmony, 
Saltveit noted The Bittermen 
are white and Asian men, 
while the San Quentin Kings 
are mostly black with one His- 
panic. 

The Kings defeated the visi- 
tors 67-62, but there was obvi- 
ous good feelings all around. 

“We were nervous when we 
first came in to the prison to 
play,” said Saltveit about his 
team’s inaugural basketball 
experience March 9 against 
the Kings. 


“The outside inner league 
basketball minority teams in 
the Oakland area had a good 
sports program, and the S.Q. 
Kings remind us of that same 
fun,” said Saltveit. 

“The San Kings give us a good 
challenge after all, it comes 
down to being just a game of 
basketball,” said Saltveit. 


“We were nervous 
when we first 
came in to the 
prison to play ” 

Saltveit described the inter- 
woven sociality of his team’s 
Camaraderie with the Kings 
as a revolving circle of famil- 
iar racial basketball interac- 


tion. He said his teammate’s 
participation with the Kings 
is reminiscent of their basket- 
ball plays in the inner cities of 
Northern California. 

The Bittermen point guard 
Sungbae expressed apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to com- 
pete with the Kings. 

“We are a group of guys from 
various connections across 
Northern California,” said 
Sungbae. He also emphasized 
that “the majority of our team 
went to college together, and we 
are a prison- only team.” 

Kings Head Coach Orlando 
“Duck” Harris said he expects 
his players to present them- 
selves in a positive manner. 

“My mind set is: The Kings’ 
policy is to just play basketball 
and let me worry about any calls 
as a head coach,” said Harris. 


“Most of the (drafted) players 
on the Kings are student ath- 
letes, and they attend college 
programs here in San Quentin,” 
said Harris. He also mentioned 


that, “Not only are they expect- 
ed to set (good) examples for 
the younger men, but they are 
to do so for the general popula- 
tion too.” 


Kings Start Their Season Opener With a Win Over Bittermen 



Photo by Michael Nelson 



Tare “Cancun” Beltranchuc dribbling the basketball up the court for the Kings 


After a Bittermen’s turn- 
over, Kings forward Thad 
Fleeton went down for layup 
to increase the Kings’ lead to 
64-58. 

“I think that our overall en- 
ergy was good and our com- 
munication was good on the 
court,” Fleeton commented 
after the game. 

The Bittermen made two 
free throws with only 46 sec- 
onds left in the fourth quarter. 
However, it was not enough to 
change the momentum of the 
game. The Kings countered 
with a made free throw and a 
steal that led to a score as they 
went on to win the game. 

Before the start of the fourth 
quarter, Kings Coach Orlando 
Harris emphasized to his play- 
ers that they were expected to 
make good shots, with an in- 
side-out offensive game plan. 

“Overall, I think they per- 


formed well,” said Harris. 

He also said, “We’re not 
where we exactly want to be as 
a team yet. (However), I was 
impressed with my players’ 
poise and sportsmanship. I 
liked the ways they conducted 
themselves as men represent- 
ing the San Quentin Kings 
basketball program.” 

After the game, Beltranchuc 
commented, “It was a long 
time since I played basketball. 
I have to get back to practic- 
ing. The more I play with my 
teammates, I know I will get 
better because I will get used 
to them.” 

Beltranchuc also said he is 
honored by the selection as the 
only King of Mexican back- 
ground, and this motivates 
him to positively contribute to 
his team’s success this season. 

-Ruben Harper 


Photo by Gary Scott 


With composure and a will to 
be victorious, the San Quentin 
Kings basketball team made 
critical fourth-quarter baskets 
in their season-opener, defeat- 
ing the outside team called 
The Bittermen, 67-62. 

With eight minutes left in 
the fourth quarter, the 40-and- 
over Kings held a narrow 43- 
41 lead. 

With 4:20 left in the fourth 
quarter, Kings point guard 
Billy Wilson drained a three- 
pointer from the top corner; 
the key to maintaining the 
Kings’ lead of 57-53. 

The Kings’ other point 
guard, Tare “Cancun” Bel- 
tranchuc, got the rebound and 
hit Wilson with an assist to 
give the Kings a 59-53 lead. 

The Bittermen’s head coach 
Ted Saltveit called an im- 
mediate timeout. He told his 
players they were not playing 
with enough energy, and they 
needed to stay focused. 

“The Kings are competitive 
and they are our rivals,” said 
Saltveit later about his team’s 
experience with the Kings un- 
der pressure. 


The Bittermen capitalized three-pointer of their own to 
on the Kings’ failed attempt at decrease their deficit to 62- 
a layup, and responded with a 58. 


San Quentin Kings posing on the Lower Yard basketball court 
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San Quentin’s Annual 
Tuberculosis Testing 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
ALL INMATES: ANNUAL 
INMATE TUBERCULOSIS 
TESTING STARTS APRIL 
26, 2013 

East Block, AC and NS: 
Mid-April 

California State Law re- 
quires that every inmate be 
screened yearly for Tubercu- 
losis. San Quentin will start 
doing the annual Tuberculosis 
testing in the next few weeks. 
If you have had negative TB 
tests in the past, you will be 
tested. If you have had docu- 
mented positive TB tests in 
the past, you will be screened 
for symptoms, but not tested. 
You are required by law to be 
screened! 

What Is Tuberculosis? 

Tuberculosis is a disease of 
the lungs that is commonly 
called TB. TB is caused by 
a germ that floats in the air. 
You can be exposed to TB if 
a person with infectious TB 
disease talks, coughs, shouts 
or sneezes. This sprays TB 
germs into the air around you. 
Anyone nearby can breathe 
the TB germs into their lungs. 
Some of these people could 
become infected with TB. 

Why Is It Important To Have 
A TB Skin Test? 

You can be infected with 
TB and not know it. TB 
germs can live in your body 
without making you sick right 


away. The TB Skin Test can 
tell you early that you need 
treatment. 

Residents of prisons are at 
risk for developing TB. Since 
TB is spread through the air, 
all people who share the same 
air space can get TB. Resi- 
dents of prisons are at risk 
for developing TB. Inmates 
should be tested regularly 
to make sure TB does not 
spread. 

The TB Skin Test can catch 
TB early. The earlier you 
find TB infection, the easier 
it can be to treat. 

What Is A TB Skin Test? 

A TB Skin Test is a simple 
test to determine whether a 
TB infection is present. A 
small amount of PPD (puri- 
fied protein derivative) is in- 
jected just under the skin with 
a sterile, unused needle. This 
forms a small bump, which 
soon disappears. 

You may experience some 
redness or minor swelling in 
your arm - this is not unusual 
or harmful. You may have had 
a TB Skin Test recently. It is 
not harmful to have another. 
PPD is not a blood product. 
You can not get AIDS from a 
TB Skin Test. 

The Skin Test is read 48 
to 72 hours after the test is 
given. The medical staff 
read the test by feeling, and 
then measuring, the firmness 
at the site of the test. If your 
test is not read within 48 to 


72 hours, it must be repeat- 
ed. 

What Is A Positive Skin Test? 

When the Skin Test mea- 
sures greater than 10 millime- 
ters, your test is positive. In 
some higher risk individuals, a 
Skin Test measuring five mil- 
limeters is positive. A posi- 
tive test does not necessarily 
mean you have the disease. It 
means you have the germs in 
your body and need follow-up. 
It is important that a medical 
evaluation be performed. You 
will be scheduled for a visit to 
the clinic. 

What Does A Negative Skin 
Test Mean? 

A negative skin test means 
one of the following: 

You have not been infected 
with TB, or 

You may have been infected 
with TB, but it’s too early to 
tell, or 

Your immune system is 
weak and did not react prop- 
erly. This can happen with 
cancer and HIV patients. 

What Do I Do If My TB Skin 
Test Is Positive? 

You should receive a medi- 
cal evaluation, which could 
include a chest X-ray. Your 
doctor may recommend medi- 
cations for you to take. An ap- 
pointment will be scheduled 
for you in your clinic at the 
earliest available time. 

-By Dr. E. Tootell 


Health & Wellness 

By Dr. E Tootell 
Chief Medical Officer 

Paroling soon? Don’t forget to arrange for medical care 
on the outside. 

The institution will provide 30 days of prescription med- 
ications when you leave. You will need to see an outside 
medical provider to get a new prescription for medica- 
tions. 

Most county clinics require ID (like a driver’s license) 
for you to be seen. We can also provide you a verification 
letter that explains that you have been incarcerated recent- 
ly, which may help. You can now make an appointment 
with most DMV offices to expedite your driver’s license 
appointment. 

You will not receive any over-the-counter medications 
when you leave, such as naproxen, ibuprofen, or loratidine. 
You should take your over-the-counter medications with 
you when you leave. You can purchase these medications 
at any pharmacy, such as Walgreens, Rite-Aid, or CVS. 
Look for the generic version of these medications (usually 
the pharmacy has its own brand) which will cost less. 

If you would like assistance to make a medical appoint- 
ment when you leave S.Q., please contact your health care 
provider. The provider can either print out a list of county 
health care clinics that offer low-cost services, or refer you 
to the discharge planner who can help you make an ap- 
pointment. 

Make copies of the relevant medical records by contact- 
ing the medical records department. X-rays, CT scans, 
specialty consults, and vaccinations are important for your 
new medical provider to have. If you are currently receiv- 
ing controlled substances such as methadone or Tylenol 
with codeine, your new medical provider will likely re- 
quest documentation that you received these medications 
while incarcerated. 

If you are eligible for disability (SSI), we can help submit 
the application. Eligibility criteria are: 

You are physically unable to work for at least a year after 
leaving prison. 

You have a firm parole/discharge date. 

You will leave prison within 90 to 120 days from the 
submission date of the SSI application. 

Good luck, and please do not return to prison. 




U.C. Berkeley Report The Cost of California’s Justice System 


By Jason McGinnis 
Contributing Writer 

The size of California’s crimi- 
nal justice is mostly in line with 
the national average, but costs are 
significantly higher, according to 
a University of California study. 

It is still unclear what impact 
realignment will have on costs 
and public safety, according to 
the report by the UC Berkeley 
Warren Institute on Law and 
Social Policy titled California in 
Context: How Does California’s 
Criminal Justice System Com- 
pare to Other States? www.war- 
reninstitute.org.. 


California accounted for 12.1 
percent of the U.S. general popu- 
lation in 2010, but made up about 
10.6 percent, 11.8 percent and 
14.3 percent of the jail, prison 
and parole populations in the 
United States that year, respec- 
tively. The September 2012 re- 
port calls all those proportions 
“in line with what you would ex- 
pect for a state of over 37 million 
people.” 

California spending per capita 
on corrections in 2008 (the latest 
figures available) was 56 percent 
higher compared to the national 
average, at $373 per capita com- 
pared to $239 per capita, respec- 


tively. 

“Focusing on state prisons and 
the average annual cost per pris- 
oner, California is again signifi- 
cantly higher than the national 
average, specifically 51.6 per- 
cent higher in FY 2010. Califor- 
nia spent an average of $47,421 
per state prisoner compared to 
the national average of $31,286. 
Based on a 2010 survey by the 
Vera Institute that included 40 
states, California ranked sixth in 
annual cost per state prisoner,” 
the report says. 

“What remains to be seen is 
whether these reforms (realign- 
ment) result in significant sav- 


ings to taxpayers and improve- 
ments in public safety. It will be 
interesting to see how Califor- 
nia measures up to other state 
criminal justice systems after 
realignment-related changes 
are well established,” the report 
concludes. 

All four California criminal 
justice populations examined 
in this report underwent signifi- 
cant growth between 1980 and 
2010, but the populations un- 
der the jurisdiction of the state 
government - prison and parole 
populations - grew significantly 
faster than the jail and probation 
population, which are the two 


the criminal justice populations 
under the jurisdiction of county 
governments. 

The growth in the state’s pris- 
on and parole populations far 
exceeded national-growth lev- 
els between 1980 and 2010. The 
prison and parole populations in 
California increased 572 percent 
and 708 percent respectively, 
while the national growth rate 
for each was 317 percent and 204 
percent, respectively. 

The report comments that re- 
alignment’s shifting responsibil- 
ity for low-level offenders from 
the state to counties, “makes 
sense.” 


Study Addresses Reducing Prison Overcrowding and Public Safety 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A new study offers recom- 
mendations for reducing prison 
populations without jeopardiz- 
ing public safety. 

“Research shows that the most 
cost-effective ways to increase 
public safety, reduce prison 
populations, and save money are 
to invest in proven community- 
based programs that positively 
impact youth,” according to the 
report by the Justice Policy In- 
stitute. 


“Evidence-based programs 
for youth have shown to produce 
up to $13 in benefits for one dol- 
lar spent in terms of improved 
public safety,” according to the 
report titled, Behind the Times: 
President Obama’s FY2013 bud- 
get focuses on prison and po- 
licing when prison populations 
have fallen for the first time in 
40 years. 

Federal spending on programs 
geared toward improving the 
lives of juveniles will decrease 
by $18-$245 million. “This re- 
duction for juvenile programs 


can result in more youth being 
held in juvenile facilities and 
poor conditions,” the report 
claims. 

The federal prison system will 
cost taxpayers nearly $7 billion 
this year. One billion will pay 
private prisons contacts. Paying 
police will cost $4 billion. “This 
spending pattern will most likely 
add incarceration costs, and will 
outweigh any increased federal 
revenue for local law enforce- 
ment with marginal public safe- 
ty benefits,” the report states. 

The research found local gov- 


ernments that spent money on 
policing increased their prison 
populations “without necessar- 
ily improving public safety.” 

President Obama has ex- 
pressed concerns about the 
nation’s incarceration rate; 
however, the latest budget on 
federal prisons “seems to be at 
odds with that trend,” the report 
states. “The Bureau of Prisons 
has about 226,000 people, and 
proposals are to reactivate facili- 
ties in Mississippi and West Vir- 
ginia. The budget also included 
an additional $314 million to 


acquire 1,000 private contract 
beds.” 

The federal government 
should invest in programs that 
have positive and long-lasting 
effects on individuals and com- 
munities, such as “community- 
based substance and mental 
health treatment, evidence-based 
prevention programs for youth, 
employment, job skills and 
education in under-served com- 
munities, and lastly, diversion 
programs that will keep citizens 
from entering the corrections 
system,” the report concludes. 
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New Sentencing Method 
Gives Judges Flexibility 



Telomeres (tinted red) protect chromosomes like the plastic tips on 
shoelaces. The length of telomeres may be a marker for longevity. 
(Carol and Mike Werner / PHOTO RESEARCHERS, INC) 


Duke University 
Links Negative Life 
Experiences to Longevity 


By Kris Himmelberger 
Staff Writer 

Negative life experiences 
may affect longevity, says a 
Duke University study. 

Researchers analyzed DNA 
samples from several 5 -year- 
old children and reanalyzed 
them in five years. The re- 
searchers found that the chil- 
dren who suffered physical 
abuse, bullying, or had wit- 
nessed adults engage in do- 
mestic violence had “the fast- 
est erosion of their telomeres, 
compared with children who 
experienced just one type of 
violence or did not experience 
violence at all.” 

Telomeres are specialize 
structure that are central for 
cellular replication. “They are 
essential for protecting chro- 
mosome ends,” says Carol 
Greider, a molecular biologist 
at the John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, who was awarded a share 
of the 2009 Nobel Prize in 
Physiology or Medicine for te- 
lomere researcher. “When the 
telomere gets to be very short, 
there are consequences,” she 
says, noting the increased risk 
of age-related ailments. 

Several other studies have 
also linked trauma to telomere 
erosion. 

A study of 5,243 nurses na- 
tionwide found that those who 
suffered chronic stress and 
phobia had visible physical ef- 
fects and significantly shorter 
telomeres than those who 
didn’t. “It was like looking at 
someone who is 60 years old 
verses someone who was 66 
years old,” said Olivia Oker- 
eke, the study’s lead author. 

In a separate Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder study, partici- 
pants were asked whether they 
had a history of severe child- 
hood trauma, including ne- 
glect, family violence, physi- 
cal abuse, and sexual abuse. 


The results showed that those 
that suffered the greatest 
childhood trauma had shorter 
telomere length. Interestingly, 
those participants without a 
history of childhood abuse had 
telomere length equal to those 
of the healthy control group. 

There are no studies on pris- 
oner stress and its impact on 
telomeres, but it is known that 
they suffer stress on a daily 
basis. 

University of Santa Cruz 
Professor Craig Haney studied 
the effects of prison on pris- 
oner and found “the fact that 
a high percentage of persons 
presently incarcerated have 
experienced childhood trauma 
means, among other things, 
that the harsh, punitive and 
uncaring nature of prison life 
may present a kind of ‘re- 
traumatization.’” 

A San Quentin prisoner who 
goes by the name Ramirez 
characterized prison as stress- 
ful, a place were every waking 
hour is controlled. “There’s an 
element of fear,” he said. “You 
have to follow the adminis- 
tration rules and the convict 
rules. It was all so stressful 
that 1 lost 90 pounds and start- 
ed taking antidepressants to 
cope with the stress.” 

“San Quentin is a better en- 
vironment than most prisons,” 
Ramirez says. “It’s like being 
on a college campus. The fact 
that there are different sports 
and geese all around, I feel 
very grateful to be here.” The 
only complaint Ramirez has is 
the long waiting list for self- 
help classes. 

Scientists don’t understand 
exactly how negative life ex- 
periences accelerate telom- 
ere erosion, but they believe 
positive behavior and having 
an active lifestyle through ex- 
ercise, such as running, may 
slow down the negative ero- 
sion of telomeres. 


By San Quentin News Staff 

California judges are now 
able to slow down jail popula- 
tions through a new sentencing 
method that gives courts more 
flexibility on where offend- 
ers serve their sentences. The 
method, called split sentenc- 
ing, allows offenders to serve 
part of their sentence locked 
up and part on probation. 

SENTENCING 

Split sentences are the result 
of the state’s prison population 
reduction plan, called realign- 
ment. 

Realignment went into ef- 
fect July 2011. 

The number of split-sen- 
tenced offenders averaged 560 
per month since realignment, 
totaling 21,500 felony offend- 
ers. 

After realignment, the num- 
ber of offenders sent to state 
prison was 20 percent higher 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

There’s a wide disparity be- 
tween California counties on 
how many people are shipped 
off to state prisons, a new re- 
port says. 

Since Gov. Jerry Brown 
shifted responsibility for some 
low-level offenders from state 
to county control on Oct. 1, 
2011, San Francisco County 
has spearheaded the new ap- 
proach to crime and punish- 
ment. If other counties fol- 
lowed the lead, 25,000 fewer 
offenders would have ended 
up in state prison, the report 
says. 


“The prison 
population has 
remained steady 
since September 
2012, and shows 
little signs of 
further reduction” 


San Francisco’s solution: 
use of alternative sentencing 
includes, electronic monitor- 
ing, home detention, residen- 
tial treatment beds, restor- 
ative justice classes, substance 
abuse services, parenting 
classes, employment counsel- 
ing and services, and transi- 
tional housing. 

Risk and needs assessment 
evaluations are given to of- 
fenders 60 days before re- 


than predicted, the report 
finds. Furthermore, jail popu- 
lations were 11 percent high- 
er. 

Many county jails were al- 
ready overcrowded before re- 
alignment, according the Win- 
ter 2012 newsletter published 
by the Chief Probation Offi- 
cers of California: Mandatory 
Supervision: The Benefits of 
Evidence Based Supervision 
under Public Safety Realign- 
ment htt://www.cnoc.org/re- 
alignment. 

The research showed of- 
fenders had the best chance of 
staying out of jail after release 
when they were involved in 
re-entry programming while 
incarcerated and then released 
into a supervised and struc- 
tured program. 

RISK ASSESSMENT 

According to the report, of- 
fenders responded best when 
officers used risk assessment 


leased. Post-release services 
include home visits, outpatient 
behavioral health treatment 
and cognitive behavioral in- 
terventions. 

“Statewide, six percent of 
people arrested for non-violent 
crimes were sentenced to state 
prison, but the figure was 16 
percent in Kings County and 
only one percent in San Fran- 
cisco County, according to the 
report by Center on Juvenile 
and Criminal Justice. 

“For drug offenses, arrest- 
ees in Kings County were 19 
times more likely to serve 
time in state prison than in 
San Francisco County — and 
35 times more likely than in 
Contra Costa County.” 

The shifting of low-level 
offenders to county control 
is called Realignment. It was 
California’s response to a May 
2011 U.S. Supreme Court rul- 
ing to reduce its prison popu- 
lation. 

The “in-state prison popula- 
tion has fallen 17 percent since 
the implementation of Re- 
alignment,” finds the report. 
However, “the prison popula- 
tion has remained steady since 
September 2012, and shows 
little signs of further reduc- 
tions.” 

California’s 33 prisons are 
designed to hold 79,959 of- 
fenders. The order determined 
California could incarcerate 
109,944 people without vio- 
lating the constitutional ban 
against cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. The state’s prisons 
held 119,274 prisoners as of 
March 13. 

A major problem is that 


to determine the best plan for 
individuals to avoid criminal 
activity, used community- 
based services, paid special 
attention to high-risk offend- 
ers and took immediate action 
against offenders who violated 
the law or rules of probation. 

Since realignment, nearly 
16,500 offenders were sen- 
tenced to “straight time” with 
no mandatory supervision af- 
ter release, the report states. 
These offenders were more 
likely to reoffend because they 
had no assistance reintegrating 
into the community once they 
were released, the report finds. 

“These facts have two con- 
clusions,” the report states. 
Sentencing offenders to 
straight time contributes to 
overcrowded jails. In addi- 
tion, people coming out of 
jail without any treatment are 
more likely to recidivate than 
those who are supervised and 
case managed. 


many counties continue to 
send low-level property and 
drug offenders to state prison, 
the report claims. In addition, 
significant county-by-county 
differences in sentencing are 
creating “both civil rights and 
economic concerns” leading 
to “overcrowding and law- 
suits, and create higher state 
taxpayer liabilities than do 
low-imprisonment, self-reliant 
counties that manage more of- 
fenders locally,” according to 
the report. 

The 5-, 10-, or even 20-fold 
disparities in the likelihood of 
a drug offender, a petty thief 
with prior convictions or a 
check forger being sentenced 
to prison in one county versus 
another county raises serious 
questions about equal applica- 
tion of the law. 

“These significant inequali- 
ties need resolution either by 
tightening Realignment stan- 
dards to further restrict prison 
admissions, or by state sen- 
tencing guidelines that accom- 
plish the same goal of reserv- 
ing prison space for people 
convicted of violent, serious, 
or sex-related crimes.” 

Sentencing commissions es- 
tablish either advisory or man- 
datory guidelines for ranges 
of sentences allowed for each 
offense, with allowances for 
mitigating and aggravating 
factors. 

“Without comprehensive 
sentencing reform, a solution 
to the costs, high recidivism 
rates, and legal crises plagu- 
ing California’s prison system 
will likely remain elusive,” the 
report concludes. 


Counties Vary on Prison Convictions 
Under Gov. Brown’s Realignment Plan 

“These Significant Inequalities Need Resolution” 
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BOOK REVIEW 

A Survival Journey From 1945 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

After reading Mitchell 
Zuckoff’s Lost in Shangri- 
La, one big question lingered 
as I hungered for more out of 
this miraculous saga of sur- 
vival. How did this Wonder 
Woman, Tarzan and Indiana 
Jones adventure get “lost” in 
American history? 

The New York Times best- 
seller chronicles the true 
story of a U.S. Army plane 
on a sightseeing mission that 
slammed into an uncharted 
valley in Dutch New Guinea 
in May 1945, toward the end 
of World War II. Only three 
of the 24 soldiers survived 
the crash. 

The survivors included 
Corporal Margaret Hastings, 
who “considered herself an 
independent young woman 
who, as she put it, drank li- 
quor, but not too much, and 
liked the boys, but not too 


much.” The press dubbed 
Hastings as “Queen of Shan- 
gri-La.” 

The leader of the survivors 
was Lieutenant John McCol- 
lom, whose twin brother died 
in the crash. 

Although Tech Sergeant 
Kenneth Decker survived 
the crash, he suffered a life- 
threatening head injury. 

Zuckoff uses McCollom 
and Hastings’ journal entries 
from the time to piece to- 
gether the story of their sur- 
vival and rescue. 

“How Decker got to his feet 
I shall never know,” Hastings 
wrote. “But he did, and stag- 
gered uncomplainingly after 
McCollom, determined to do 
his share of the work.” 

Hastings herself was suf- 
fering from third-degree 
burns and gangrene develop- 
ing on her legs. 

“Fearing that her legs 
would have to be amputated, 
and that Decker’s infections 


would fatally poison his 
blood, we were all wonder- 
ing if the medics would reach 
us in time,” Hastings’ jour- 
nal reads. 

“New Guinea was home to 
more missing airplanes than 
any country on earth,” Zuck- 
off writes. The treacherous, 
uncharted terrain made it 
nearly impossible to enter or 
leave the area on foot. 

Adding to the survivors’ 
dread: Japanese soldiers 

were lurking somewhere in 
the jungle. 

Ignorance about the val- 
ley’s indigenous occupants 
gave the survivors yet an- 
other problem to think about. 
However, after establish- 
ing contact with one of the 
tribes, a cross-cultural ex- 
change and friendship de- 
veloped even before rescue 
plans began. 

Hastings’ journal docu- 
ments the native’s culture, 
describing their dress and 


religious practices, as well 
as the important role loyalty 
played in their lives. 

The natives greeted close 
friends or relations, by saying 
“Hal-loak-nak,” which trans- 
lates literally to “Let me eat 
your feces.” Its true meaning 
- “I will do the unthinkable 
for you.” 

About a week after the 
crash, rescue planes spotted 
the survivors. 

The rescuers had “no maps, 
no safe drop zone, no pre- 
dicting the natives’ response, 
and no exit plan,” Zuckoff 
quotes Captain Earl Walters 
as warning his troops at the 
time. Nevertheless, every 
paratrooper in the survivors’ 
base volunteered to jump into 
Shangri-La. Walter eventu- 
ally chose 10 troops for the 
mission. 

After several rescue plans 
were discussed and subse- 
quently discarded, it was 
determined that the only fea- 
sible plan was to land a glider 
into the valley. The rescuers 
would then use a plane flying 
about 20 feet off the ground 
to snatch the glider back into 
the air - which had to be done 
three times due to the glider’s 
weight limit. 


Austrian actor and filmmak- 
er Alexander Cann parachuted 
on-site to document the sur- 
vivors’ two-month ordeal and 
their ensuing rescue. (Cann’s 
connection to San Quentin — 
he played a prison guard in 
the 1937 movie, San Quentin, 
starring Humphrey Bogart.) 

Even though the survivors 
established friendly relations 
with the natives during their 
stay, “the outsiders’ presence 
had disturbed their routines, 
their wars in particular,” 
Zuckoff writes. 

While finishing his re- 
search for the book in Feb- 
ruary 2010, Zuckoff saw a 
young native man wearing a 
t-shirt displaying President 
Barack Obama. 

“Asked if he knew the iden- 
tity of the man on his shirt, 
he smiled shyly and said no,” 
Zuckoff writes. 

In the decades following 
the rescue mission, West- 
ern influences flooded into 
the secluded valley, forever 
changing the lifestyle of its 
inhabitants, according to 
Zuckoff. 

“They were warriors and 
independent people,” Zuck- 
off concludes. “Now they’re 
serfs in their own country.” 


S.Q.’s Retired Community Partner Manager Misses Old Friendships 


Hello SQ News! 

First off, let me say how 
much I miss all of you. I 
am at a loss for words to ad- 
equately express the depth of 
my feelings for you all, and 
simply want you to know you 
are remembered fondly and 
wishes well every day. 

After being out for nearly 
nine months. I am still try- 
ing to settle into my new life 
her in FI. It is a strange thing 
to hear crickets or cicadas in- 
stead of alarms all the time. 
The air here is thick with hu- 
midity most days. The people 
are 99.9 percent friendly and 
down to earth, yet I still feel 
like I am a stranger in a for- 
eign land. Eight years in pris- 
on definitely made an impact 
one and how I see the world. 

I still have difficulty some- 
times relating to “free peo- 
ple” because so much of my 
time was spent immersed in 
the limitations inherent in 
the incarcerated world. It’s 
as though I don’t really know 
how to act without someone 
telling me what I can and 
can’t do. Strange, but true. 
Definitely an adjustment and 
a growing up, again, of sorts. 
Personal accountability, dis- 
cipline, and a sense of pur- 
pose are the concepts most 
difficult to put into practice 
now that I’m “on my own”. I 
guess I hadn’t fully realized 
how much I came to depend 
on you all, my brothers, for 
moral support every day. I 
knew I would miss you all 
when I left, but I really had no 
idea what it would end up feel- 
ing like. I can tell you know; 
it’s painful. It’s emotionally 


and mentally and physically 
painful. Not being able to see 
you, talk with you, laugh with 
you, brainstorm and work on 
projects with you-it leaves me 
feeling empty and adrift. 

I thought I would immedi- 
ately look for similar work 
her in Florida, but I have not 
been able to find anything 
that compare with being there 
with you all. Doubtful that 
anything ever will. I was so 
blessed to have had the time 
with you there that I did. My 
hope now is that I can fig- 
ure out what I am suppose to 
do with that experience and 
knowledge from here on out. 


“As I continue my 
job search here, 
lam hopeful I 
will find a teach- 
ing position which 
allow me to work 
with ‘ at-risk ’ kids” 


I knew I needed to decom- 
press after being there so 
long, but now that I feel like I 
can breathe and think clearly 
again, I am getting anxious 
that I don’t know which di- 
rection to go in next. This 
limbo time is difficult for me. 
As most of you know, I don’t 
really how to “slow down”. I 
always told those of you who 
told me to “slow down” that 
I only have two speeds: Go, 
and Stop. And, while I am a 
big fan of getting some rest 
once in a while, being in this 
“stop” mode for so long is 



Photo by Michael Nelson 


Laura Bowman speaking to the crowd on her last 
2012 Avon Breast Cancer Walk in San Quentin 


not natural for me; it’s get- 
ting uncomfortable. Those 
of you who’ve participated 
in Jacques Verduin’s classes 
know about “sitting in the 
fire” with whatever you’ve 
got going on. I guess this is 
my version of “sitting in the 
fire”. Sure ain’t easy. My hat’s 
off to those of you who’ve 
done it and continue to work 
on it. 

To help me feel like I was 
“doing something” again, I 
signed up to participate in a 
Half-Marathon, which takes 
place in Washington, DC, 
April 28, to raise funds for 
the Leukemia and Lympho- 
ma Society. I did it because I 
know several people who are 
dealing with blood cancers, 
and wanted to do something 
to further the possibility of 
them living long and fruitful 
lives despite their diagnoses. 
One of those people is Domin- 
ick (Dee, New York) Whita- 
ker, whom I came to through 
the S.Q. Thousand Mile Club. 
To see his determination and 
positive spirit was always in- 
spirational. I wish I could go 
for practice runs with him 
now for this half-marathon I 
have coming up! He will be 
with me in sprit as I go the 
13.1 miles as best I can on 
April 28. 

As I continue my job search 
here, I am hopeful I will find a 
teaching position which allowed 
me to work with “at-risk” kids. 
But so far, God has not made a 
path evident, so I continue to 
pray on it and get prepared for 
the moment when the opportu- 
nity comes, so I can with pur- 
pose. 

Despite trying to “do good” 


here, hearing the news of Ron 
Taylor’s passing, and the deni- 
als of parole for many of the 
men I know, and then the 
deaths of several cherished 
volunteers, my heart aches 
and I am despondent and feel 
inconsolable without being 
around you all. Because, no 
one can relate to what I’m 
feeling, it’s like being an ex- 
patriate of sorts. I’m sure that 
the guys who are now on the 
outside have a similar kind 
of feeling. None of us wants 
to stay in there indefinitely, 
but we miss it in a weird way 
once we’re out. Well, we miss 
SOME of it! 

In my fumbling attempt to 
convey through words what 
I am feeling at being apart 
from you all, I hope the es- 
sence of it had come thought. 
And that what I stated at the 
beginning: I miss you and 
continue to be humbled by 
the knowledge that life really 
does go one without me. 

I am proud of all of you for 
continuing to do the good 
things you do. You were do- 
ing it before I got there. You 


tought me how to be a part of 
it and how to encourage oth- 
er to be involved, too. And 
you keep doing despite the 
comes and going of me and 
countless others. That is the 
definition of perseverance, 
patience, and purpose. 

As I said often during my 
time there, even though I 
came to be there as a teacher, 
I learned much more from 
the men I worked with then 
I ever taught. Thank you for 
that. Thank you for allowing 
me to be a part of your circles 
and for taking me into your 
confidence. My gratitude to 
you as my teachers is endless. 
My life is so much richer for 
having known you. 

God bless each of you and 
your loved ones. I look for- 
ward to a day when I can 
share time with all of you 
again, inside or outside. 

My best to you all. 

Laura Bowman-Salzsieder 

Editor’s Note: Laura is the 
former San Quentin commu- 
nity partnership manager. 
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Report Indicates Incarcerating Californians 
Did Little to Secure the Public’s Well Being 


By San Quentin News Staff 

The significant increase in 
more Californians being jailed 
since the mid-1970s did little 
for public safety, according to 
a new report. 

“Our dramatic increase in 
prison and jail for nonvio- 
lent offenders has had little 
discernable positive impact 
on public safety,” the report 
finds. 

More than 1,000 laws were 
enacted since the mid-1970s, 
which escalated the number 
of people going to prison and 
fewer being released — result- 
ing in overcrowded prisons, 
the report states. 

CAPACITY 

The growing population 
forced California to expand its 
prisons designed capacity to 
83,219 and its jails to 76,000. 


The expansion of the prison 
system’s capacity, the rapid 
growth in incarceration rates 
and lengthening of terms - 
as well as people held in jail 
pending trial - contributed to 
the overcrowded conditions 
and prompted multiple law- 
suits, according to the Center 
on Juvenile and Criminal Jus- 
tice report, Local Reform in a 
Realigned Environment: Data 
Driven Strategies to Enhance 
Public Safety (www.cici.org L 

POPULATION 

Longer sentencing laws 
have caused California’s state 
prisoner population to bal- 
loon from 19,000 in the 1970s 
to 93,000 in 1990, the report 
added. In the same period, 
the county jail population in- 
creased almost threefold, from 
25,000 to 70,000. 

Furthermore, the report as- 


serts idleness, poor conditions 
and the affects of incarcerating 
offenders with minor offens- 
es with hardened criminals, 
along with inadequate reentry 
management and support, “has 
the unintended consequence of 
increasing recidivism upon re- 
turn to society.” 

COURT RULING 

In 2010 the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled California’s pris- 
ons were so overcrowded that 
they constituted “cruel and 
unusual punishment,” and 
capped the prison population 
at 110,000. 

In response to the ruling, the 
state Legislature passed a law, 
called realignment, designed 
to meet the cap by June 27, 
2013. However, the deadline 
has since been extended to 
Dec. 27. 

An examination of CDCR 


records show that since July 
2012, the population has been 
hovering around 119,000 - 
9,000 more than the cap. 

“This shift in responsibil- 
ity for lower-level offenders to 
California’s 58 counties, has 


presented significant chal- 
lenges and necessitated a re- 
consideration of established 
sentencing practices and the 
development of a broader ar- 
ray of community sanctions,” 
the report concludes. 


CDCR Institutional Population 
Data Provided by CDCR 
Court Ordered Population Cap=l 10,000 
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‘Decriminalize Mental 
Illness in New York’s 
Criminal Justice System 

By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 


The criminal justice systems 
needs to cut costs, and one of the 
main ways of doing that would 
be to decriminalize mental ill- 
ness, according to the executive 
director of the Correctional As- 
sociation of New York. 

“For us to take resources - not 
just money, but brain power - 
and devise solutions to incarcer- 
ation, especially for young peo- 
ple and the mentally ill, outside 
the criminal justice system,” 
Soffiyah Elijah, 57, said in an in- 
terview placed on the internet. 

“If a response team of social 
workers could be brought to 
the scene, we could have much 
better outcomes. Having the in- 
volvement of knowledgeable so- 
cial workers could cut down on 
deaths and allow police officers 
to deal with real crime. We need 
to decriminalize mental illness,” 
she said. 

Elijah said the state should 
have mental health courts and 
provide facilities for those with 
mental illnesses. 

“It costs about $56,000 a year 
to incarcerate someone. You 
could provide a whole lot of 
mental health services for a lot 
less than that. I’m not minimiz- 
ing the fact the person may have 
done something dangerous or 
violent, but a person with men- 
tal illness is not best served in a 
prison setting. 

“If we don’t get their mental 
illness resolved, the likelihood 
they will hurt someone else 
again is increased. 

“We need a lot more doctors 
in the system, and caring doc- 
tors,” she said. “Medical and 
dental care should not be being 
filtered through the correctional 


officers, because withholding 
medical and dental treatment is 
a way for them (correctional of- 
ficers) to retaliate against people 
who are incarcerated.” 

Another problem within the 
New York prison system is rape 
and sexual abuse, especially in 
Attica, a maximum- security 
prison where most of the in- 
mates are serving long sentenc- 
es, she said. 

“Sexual harassment and sex- 
ual abuse throughout prison is 
rampant, but Attica is particu- 
larly bad,” said Elijah. “Attica 
has the second-highest reported 
rate of staff sexual misconduct 
for male prisons in the nation. If 
you count women’s prisons, it’s 
third, as Bayview (a medium se- 
curity women’s prison located in 
Chelsea, N.Y.) is second.” 

In the past, Elijah urged state 
officials to shut down Attica, 
saying Attica prisoners could 
be moved to other facilities in 
New York. “Attica has a long, 
ugly history and that has never 
been cleared since (the famous 
riot in) 1971,” she said. “There 
were 8,000 empty prison beds 
last year and the governor closed 
3,800, leaving 4,200.” 

Elijah stated that New York is 
trying to lower prison costs by 
keeping more people from be- 
hind bars. 

To help curb the growing 
number of young offenders, 
New York City Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg started a Young 
Men’s Initiative to help reduce 
the number of black and Latino 
men in prison. 

“Any programs we can put in 
place to address the problems 
facing young people are a step 
in the right direction,” Elijah 
said. “We really need to break 
down the cycle of young peo- 
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Soffiyah Elijah 


pie following their parents into 
prison.” 

According to Elijah, about 80 
percent of the people who are 
incarcerated in New York are 
reported to have a drug prob- 
lem. 

“Even if they’re not serving a 
drug-related offense, it underlies 
their crime, even if they are not 
always able to identify it as a rea- 
son; the robbery they committed 
was driven by a drug problem.” 
Some prostitutes offend because 
of a drug problem, she noted. 

Elijah said decriminalizing 
all drug usage would also lower 
the cost of running the prison 
system. “It’s a slippery slope 
to start drawing divisions (be- 
tween, say, marijuana and hero- 
in) so decriminalize all drug us- 
age and medicalize it instead.” 

The likelihood prisoners 
will succeed when they get out 
is very low, she said. It is im- 
perative that “we reeducate and 
change the mentality of the 
people working in prisons and 
society, and take a humane look 
at how to reform the criminal 
justice system,” she added. 

“If we only look at the sta- 
tistics and adopted a rational 
stance, we’d see the approach 
we’ve taken for centuries has 
failed,” concluded Elijah. 

The group she heads moni- 
tors conditions in state prisons. 
She is the first woman and first 
person of color to head the 170- 
year-old organization. 


BEAUTY IN CELL BARS 

By Spoon Jackson 

We lock ourselves up 
Not because of the bars and 
Steel that surround us 
Not because life doesn't bend 
To our every whim 
But because of the projections 
We place onto our worlds 
The judgments , the I can'ts 
The trying to please everyone 
While not pleasing ourselves 
By seeking the beauty on the outside 
That is surely within 
For prisons are created internally 
And are found everywhere 
We allow unnatural and unreal thoughts 
To be our walls , our limits 
Because of the damn we build to 
Stop the universal love , the light 
It's all within ourselves 
This paradise you go to of beauty 
And love 

There's peace , where along with the 
Eagle you may soar 
A place inside that was inspired 
From the inner and above 
Which are one I the same 
The world may not bend to 
Your every whim 
But it will flow wherever you 
Want it to go, 

Where it's supposed to go 
There's no beauty in cell bars . 

SDQoniackson.com 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 



Book Review 

By Randy Maluenda 


Jflfe CATCH 22 (By Joseph Heller) Classic 

tale of irrelevant hijinks on a WWII 
® ™ airbase. 


mmm 


BATTLEFIELD OF THE MIND (By 
Joyce Meyer) Bible-based primer to liv- 
ing a spiritual life. 


ANGER (By Thick Nhat Hanh) Spiritu- 
al-based primer on anger management. 


MUSIC LAW (By Rich Stim) A book on 
how to run your band’s business. 


THE NAMESAKE (By Jhumpa Lahiri) 
Culture clashes in sometimes brilliant, 
often murky tale of growing pains in 
immigrant family portrait of an Indian 
family. 

RATINGS: 

Top responses are four ribbon progressing downward to one: 

Responses which are two or less are not recommended reading. 

Suc/oku 

Corner 

By Anthony Lyons 
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Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize! 



When Johnny went to pick up his canteen the worker 
asked him, “ didn’t I just see you picking up your 
canteen?” Johnny replied “no that was my brother, 
we look exactly alike, we were born on the same day 
in the same year, and we have the same parents, but 
we’re not twins”. 

Explain how that is possible? 


The answer to last month’s puzzle is: The number are ar- 
ranged in Alphabetical Order 


Congratulations to: Bill Suff, and Scott Peterson for winning 
last month’s puzzle. 

Congratulations to: Chris Schuhmacher for getting last 
month’s puzzle right. 

Rules 

The prizes will be for completion of brain twister puzzles. 
All puzzle submissions should be sent via u-save-em enve- 
lope to San Quentin News/Education Department. Only 
one entry per person. 

All correct submissions will be place in a hat. The winners 
will be picked by drawing the first two answers from that 
hat. 

First Place: San Quentin Fitness Gray Ball Cap 

Second Place: 4 Granola Bars 

Prizes will only be offered to inmates with privilege group 
status that allows for the prize items. Inmates transferred, 
sent to ad/seg, or otherwise not available to claim their 
prize will result in forfeiture. 

The answer and winner’s names will be published in the 
next issue of the San Quentin News. 
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Featured artwork of Larry DeRossett 


Snippets 

C ottontails are wild rab- 
bits. They are found in 
Canada, the United State, and 
parts of Central and South 
America. The most common 
species is the eastern cotton- 
tail, which is also referred to 
as the Florida cottontail. 

O strich eggs are the 
world’s biggest and 
toughest eggs. They weigh 
slightly over 253 pounds. 

T he Christians in many 
Europeans countries call 
Easter Pascha, which comes 
from the Hebrew word Pesah, 
which means passover. 

T he 8th-century English 
Scholar St. Bede pro- 
posed that Easter derived from 
the early English word Eostre, 
which some scholars say was 
the name of a pagan goddess 
of spring. 

O rthodox use many fac- 
tors to calculate the date 
of Easter. 

N ew plant life that appears 
in spring symbolizes the 
new life Christains gain be- 
cause of Jesus’s Crucifixion 
and Resurrection. 

T he German word eostar- 
un, which means dawn 
is thought to be an incorrect 
translation of the Latin word 
albae, meaning both dawn and 
white. Easter is considered a 
day of white because newly 
baptized church members 
wore white clothes at Easter 
observance. 

A nglo-Saxons celebrated 
Eostre, the Teutonic 
goddess of spring and fertility. 
Colored eggs are hidden dur- 
ing Easter. They represent the 
sunlight of spring. 

I n the Northern Hemisphere, 
Easter is usually held on the 
first Sunday after the first full 
moon following the first day 
of spring. It can also occur on 
any Sunday between March 
22 and April 25. 

L ent is a season of fasting 
and prayer. Easter marks 
the end of lent. Eating meat 
was once forbidden during 
lent. 
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1. New Mexico — A man who 
spent nearly two years in a 
county jail’s solitary cell will 
receive a $15.5 million settle- 
ment after a federal jury ruled 
that his rights to adequate 
medical attention and due pro- 
cess had been violated. Stephen 
Slevn, 58 was originally arrest- 
ed in August 2005 on suspicion 
of driving while intoxicated 
and driving a stolen car, reports 
The Los Angeles Times. 

2. Maryland — The state Sen- 
ate voted 27-20 to end capital 
punishment and replace it with 
life in prison without parole. 
If the bill is finally approved, 
Maryland would be the 18 th 
state to abolish capital punish- 
ment and the sixth to act since 
2007. 

3. San Luis Obispo — After 
spending 36 years behind bars, 
famed Tower of Power singer 
Rick Stevens was released 
from prison. In 1976, Stevens 
was convicted of voluntary 
manslaughter and two counts 
of first-degree murder. 

4. Wilmington, Del. — The 
American Civil Liberties Union 
has filed court papers seeking to 
enforce protections of women 
prisoners from sexual assault. A 
court ordered prison officials to 
make reforms in 201 1. Some of 
the changes ordered were more 
security cameras, and policies 
requiring two employees to be 
present before entering a cell 
occupied by only one prisoner, 
reports The Associated Press. 

5. Denver — Robert Dewey 
spend nearly two decades 
locked up for a rape he didn’t 
commit. Dewey was eventu- 


ally freed after DNA evidence 
proved he was not the rapist. 
He was living off food stamps 
and charity when the state Leg- 
islature began working on a 
bill that will compensate peo- 
ple who can prove they were 
wrongly imprisoned with at 
least $70,000 for every year 
behind bars, according to The 
Associated Press. 

6. Hartford, Conn — The Con- 
necticut Post reports arrests and 
incarceration rates for juvenile 
offenders have fallen off sharp- 
ly due to “a series of community 
collaborations that discourage 
juvenile crime.” The state’s 


plan of using community-based 
programs rather than juvenile 
jails has been cost-effective 
while cutting sharply into both 
overall crime and incidents of 
violence, the report said. 

7. Los Angeles — The 124-year 
sentence of Andrew Luster, the 
great-grandson of cosmetic gi- 
ant Max Factor, was vacated and 
he is scheduled to have a hear- 
ing for a new sentence, reports 
The Los Angles Times. Luster 
was convicted on 86 counts of 
rape and drug charges in 2003. 
The judge said his unusually 
long sentence needs to be re- 
considered. 


8. Cincinnati, Ohio — David 
Ayers was awarded $13.2 mil- 
lion after a federal jury found 
that two Cleveland police de- 
tectives violated his civil rights 
by coercing and falsifying testi- 
mony and withholding evidence 
that would have exonerated him. 
Ayers was convicted of killing 
Dorothy Brown, 76, in 1999. 
He was released from prison in 
2011, after spending 13 years 
incarcerated. 

9. Oakland — A judge has ex- 
onerated two men within three 
weeks for wrongful convic- 
tions. Ronald Ross, 51, spent 
seven years incarcerated. New 


evidence showed he did not 
shoot a man in West Oakland. 
Johnny Williams, 37 was freed 
after prosecutors conceded er- 
rors in the Williams’ conviction 
for raping a 9-year-old girl on 
her way to school in East Oak- 
land, reports The San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

10. Huntsville, Texas — Carl 
Henry Blue, 48 was put to death 
Feb. 22 for killing his ex-girl- 
friend, Carmen Richards-Sand- 
ers, 38, reports Reuters. The 
lethal injection was the state’s 
first execution this year. 

11. New York — Jabbar Collins 
spent 16 years in prison for a 
murder a federal court over- 
turned. He was freed in 2010, 
reports The Associated Press. 
Collins is now suing Brooklyn 
police and prosecutors for $150 
million for pressuring a witness 
to falsely implicate him in the 
murder. 

12. Annapolis, Md. — The state 
Senate has approved a measure 
to end the death penalty that 
the House and Gov. Martin 
O’Malley support, reports The 
Associated Press. Opponents 
of capital punishment claim the 
death penalty is “costly, prone 
to error, racially biased and a 
poor deterrent of crime, while 
supporters insisted it must be an 
option for criminals who com- 
mit the ‘worst of the worst’ of 
crimes,” The AP reports. 

13. Lucasville, Ohio — A single 
dose of pentobarbital was used 
to execute Frederick Treesh on 
March 6. Treesh was convicted 
for killing a security guard in an 
adult book store during a crime 
spree nearly 20 years ago. 


Asked On The Line 


Prisoners Who Love Music 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Many of the men at San Quen- 
tin love music. 

“Asked on the Line” con- 
ducted 23 random, informal in- 
terviews with men in blue and 
asked, “What is your favorite 
type of music, favorite artist, 
and favorite song?” 

Most have a favorite type of 
music. Some had two or three 
favorite types, and a few claimed 
to like all types of music. The 
top three answers in rank order 
were Jazz, Gospel, and R&B. 

Bob Kaser and Victor Her- 
nandez like Country & Western, 
Allen Brown and Benny Elmore 
like Rock, and Clifford Dobbins, 
Jabari Elbert, Douglas Manns 
and Rudy Walker all love Jazz. 
Elbert claims to enjoy jazz, rap, 
blues, oldies, and soft rock and 
Johnny Gomez likes Freestyle. 
Douglass Manns, Darrell Bu- 
chana, John Vaden, and Adrian 
Ramirez all love Gospel. 

Richard Arnold said, “I like 
‘50s, ‘60s, ‘70s, and oldies.” 

Kenyatta Leal said, “I don’t 
have a favorite type of music. 


I like all types of music. It de- 
pends on my mood.” 

Almost everyone that was in- 
terviewed had a unique favorite 
artist. Arturo Avalos likes Span- 
ish pop singer Ricardo Arjona, 
Jesus Vallejo loves to listen to 
Los Temerarios and Marco An- 
tonio Solis, and Juan Arballo en- 
joys the music of Camilo Sesto 
and Katinas. Dobbins likes Nor- 
man Brown, Nick Aranda likes 
Michael Jackson, and Joe Dem- 
erson likes Gerald LaVert and 
Grover Washington Jr. 

As for favorite song, Lonnie 
Liner said, “I like ‘Don’t Mess 
with Mr. T’ by Stanley Turn- 
tine.” Walter Harden likes “I’m 
different” by Two Chain; Leroy 
Brown loves “All Eyes On Me” 
by Tupac; Adrian Ramirez likes 
“Can’t Give Up Now” by Mary 
Mary; and Rudy Walker likes 
“Yolanda, You Learn” sung by 
David Bowie. 

“I like Classic Rock,” said El- 
more. “One of my favorite songs 
is ‘L.A. Woman’ by the Doors.” 
Hernandez likes “Make Believe” 
by Conway Twitty and Dee Wh- 
itaker likes “Nature Boy” by Nat 
King Cole. 


Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News 
are the responsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and 
their advisers. These articles and opinions reflect the views of 
the individual authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of 
the inmate population, the California Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation or the administration of San Quentin State 
Prison. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com . provides in- 
formation for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion 
and fear of the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, or 
sentenced to imprisonment in the United States. PrisonPath provides 
information including the ability to find a person incarcerated, visitation 
rules, contact numbers, and more about every American prison and jail. 
It also allows families and friends of inmates to communicate with each 
other on a specific page. 
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Report Sheds Light on the 
World’s Five Worst Prisons 

Cruel and Inhumane Treatment 



Fortaleza de San Carlos de la Cabana, Havana Cuba 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Prisons are not supposed to 
be finishing schools, but some 
have achieved notoriety for be- 
ing unspeakably cruel and in- 
human. 

The website akorra.com has 
posted a list of what it describes 
as the world’s five worst pris- 
ons. The list includes prisons 
in North Korea, Africa, Syria, 
Tibet and Cuba. 

Penitentiaries exist in nearly 
every country in the world, but 
the report says some countries 
have used incarceration as a 
way of either killing prisoners 
or driving them hopelessly in- 
sane. 

Here is a list of the world’s 
worst prisons, at least as far as 
akorra.com is concerned: 

The distinction for being 
the worst prison in the world 
belongs to Kwan-li-so No. 22 
Haengyong (Camp 22), located 
in Hoeryong, North Korea. 
Camp 22 is filled with politi- 
cal prisoners. No recourse to 
human rights is available to 
the men, women, children and 
infants serving time in this dra- 
conian dungeon. North Korea is 
the “grandmaster of imprison- 
ment and oppression,” accord- 
ing to the report. 

“The guards are brainwashed 
to thinking that prisoners are 
sub-human and are allowed to 


do anything they want to pris- 
oners” said the akorra.com re- 
port. Inhumane experiments 


worst condition hardly looked 
like human; they looked like 
beasts.” Approximately 1,000- 
2,000 prisoners die every year 
from hunger, beatings, and ex- 
ecutions, the report said. 

The akorra.com report con- 
cluded, “This is far from hu- 
mane; it is more like a hidden 
holocaust that no one can do 
anything about. Animals re- 
ceive much better treatment 
than this; they are being treated 
equivalent to an insect.” 

Gitarama Prison in Rwanda, 
Africa, is listed as number two 
on the short list of horrific pris- 
ons. With a population of 6,000 
prisoners, Gitarama Prison has 



Gitarama Prison, Kigali, Rwanda, Africa 


Rwanda. 

The third worst prison in the 
world, according to akorra.com 
is Tadmor Military Prison in 
Palmyra, Syria. The 4,000 pris- 
oners face torture, hangings, 



Tadmor Military Prison, Palmyra, Syria 


are conducted on all prisoners, 
including infants. “When a 
baby is born and starts crying, 
the guards usually smother it 
to death or leave the baby face 
down on the ground to die.” 

One lucky prisoner who es- 
caped said, “Prisoners in the 



Drapchi Prison, Lhasa City, Tibet 


the dubious distinction of being 
the most-overcrowded prison in 
the world. Some 6,000 prison- 
ers live in a unit designed for 
only 500 people. According to 
the akorra.com report, prison- 
ers are so hungry they some- 
times “bite chunks of meat out 
of each other” to 
survive. The floor 
of the prison is 
damp and filled 
with raw feces. If 
a prisoner injures 
a foot, gangrene 
slowly sets in, 
and the prisoner’s 
toes eventually 
fall off. 

The odor can 
be noticed a half 
mile away. With 
one in eight pris- 
oners dying from 
diseases or vio- 
lence, the survival 
rate is pessimis- 
tic. An ironic fact 
is that most of 
the prisoners are 
being punished 
for carrying out 
genocide against 


beatings, and axe mutilations, 
the report says. In 1980, the 
Syrian regime’s military shot 

1 
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been known to beat prisoners 
until they are almost uncon- 
scious, then drag their bodies 
on the ground until they are 
dead, the report claims. 

The number four spot is Drap- 
chi Prison in Lhasa City, Tibet. 
The prison’s population is esti- 
mated at 600. Prisoners can be 
killed on the spot for looking at 
a guard the wrong way, accord- 
ing to reports. If the prisoners 
protest, they could receive con- 
stant beatings or execution. 

Drapchi prisoners stay in sol- 
itary confinement for so long, 
they lose the ability to speak; 
inmates are tortured and beaten 
if they resist, the report says. 

The fifth worst prison in the 
world is the Fortaleza de San 
Carlos de la Cabana (la Cabana 
Political Prison) in Havana, 
Cuba. It has 75,000 prisoners, 
and they have no protections for 
human rights. 

Anti-Castro people say that in 
Cuba, dissidents are thrown into 
Cabana until they become pro- 
Castro, or die first. Many Cu- 
bans have been arrested without 
warrants and convicted without 
trial, the report says. Cells are 
so small prisoners can barely sit 
down, and they can’t lie down. 

Mainline prisoners are given 
more privileges than political 
prisoners. One prisoner prayed, 
imploring Heaven that the “res- 



Kwan-li-so No. 22 Haengyong 
(Camp 22), Hoeryong, North Korea 


All Photos by Akorra 


and killed all 500 prisoners 
in the prison; the worst prison 
massacre in the world to date, 
the report says. 

Prison staff are reportedly 
given limitless authority re- 
garding what they can do to the 
prisoners. Tadmor guards have 


cue force” might be victorious, 
and the guards shot him in the 
head, the report claims. 

The akorra.com website is the 
work of a writer named Luther 
Avery, who says its purpose is 
to publish “quality articles by 
quality people.” 




A Negative Lifestyle 
Changes for the Better 



Federal Judges Lawrence K. Karlton, Thelton Henderson, and Stephen Reinheart 

Judges Blast Gov. Brown Over 
State Prison Mental Health 


By Arnulfo T. Garda 
Editor-in-Chief 

At the age of 15, Fabian 
Vasquez came to the United 
States from Mexico for what 
he hoped would be a better 
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Fabian Vasquez 

life. But by age 20, he was 
convicted and sentenced to 15 
years to life for second-degree 
murder. 


Vasquez spent 15 years in 
prison before the parole board 
determined he was no longer 
a danger to public safety and 
ordered his release. After be- 
ing freed, he was deported to 
Mexico. He said he now wants 
his story to be an example for 
everyone as to how they should 
avoid a life of drugs. 

When Vasquez was five 
years old, his father left Patzc- 
uaro Michoacan in Mexico and 
came to the United States to try 
to earn money for his family. 
Ten years later, Vasquez and 
his family joined his father in 
California. 

He attended Channel Islands 
High School in Oxnard, Calif, 
and then Amos Alonzo Stagg 
High School in Stockton and at 
both places encountered prob- 
lems connecting with other 
students because of his trouble 
with English. 

At agel7, Vasquez began his 
See Negative on page 4 


By San Quentin News Staff 

Gov. Jerry Brown’s latest ef- 
fort to end federal supervision 
of mental health services avail- 
able to state prisoners received 
a harsh rebuke by judges who 
said the state’s behavior in sup- 
porting the mental health needs 
of its prisoners was “unprofes- 
sional and unethical.” 


In a motion filed April 5, 
United States District Court 
judge Lawrence K. Karlton 
expressed concern over two 
state reports about ending 
oversight of the mental health 
procedures and concluded that 
the mental health care in Cali- 
fornia prisons is sub-par. 

“For years the mental health 
care provided by California’s 


prisons has fallen short of min- 
imum constitutional require- 
ments and has failed to meet 
prisoners’ basic health needs,” 
the court wrote. “Needless 
suffering and death have been 
well-documented.” 

Yet, state officials contend 
that they have provided timely 

See State Prison’s on page 4 


Delaware’s ‘Justice Reinvestment’ 
Improves Criminal Justice System 


Three-Judge 
Panel Pushes 
Brown on 
Population 

By San Quentin News Staff 

Gov. Jerry Brown’s effort to 
shun a federally imposed popu- 
lation cap on California’s prisons 
was met with clear-cut directives 
by a three-judge panel. 

The judges ordered Brown 
and prison officials to provide 
a plan outlining what measures 
are necessary for the state to 
meet and maintain a federally 
imposed population cap of 137.5 
percent of design capacity on its 
prison facilities. 

The court gave the governor 
and prison officials until May 
2 to submit a “list of all prison 


NOTICE: 

On May 13, Gov. Jerry 
Brown, along with prison of- 
ficials filed an appeal against a 
federal ruling, ordering a cap 
to its inmate prison population 
and improvements to the state’s 
health care delivery system. 

Brown and CDCR claim 
“the Court did not fully or 
fairly consider” improvements 
in the prison health care and 
the Court refused to “vacate 
or modify the population cap.” 

An in-depth report on the 
appeal and its merits will be in 
the June edition of SQ News. 
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Gov. Jerry Brown 

population reduction measures 
identified or discussed as pos- 
sible remedies” to met the popu- 
lation cap imposed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 2011. 

The three-judge court criti- 
cized the state lawyers for 
“simply seeking to re -litigate 
the 137.5 percent question” by 
attempting to have the court 
modify the cap to 145 percent. 
The state’s attempt to challeng- 
ing a legal conclusion is not a 
permissible basis for modifying 
the population cap, the three- 
judge court stated in the May 
8 decision. California prisons 
were operating at 149.7 percent 
of designed capacity as of April 
3, according to prison officials’ 
numbers. 

See Three-Judge on page 7 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Delaware is making signifi- 
cant improvements to how its 
criminal justice system oper- 
ates after the state Legislature 
approved major changes called 
“Justice Reinvestment,” a re- 
search organization reports. 

The improvements employ 
data-driven approaches to crim- 
inal justice policy designed to 
cut corrections spending and 
reinvest savings into policies 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

Benny Elmore cannot forget 
the $1.16 box of donuts that got 
him sentenced to prison for the 
rest of his life. 

K Mart security officials say 
cameras showed Elmore pick- 
ing up the donuts with the in- 
tent of stealing them. Store 
employees rushed Elmore, sub- 
dued him and a struggle ensued. 
Because of this confrontation, 
what might have been a misde- 
meanor became a robbery. 


that show an increase in public 
safety, and hold offenders ac- 
countable. 

Gov. Jack Markell established 
the Delaware Justice Reinvest- 
ment Task Force in the summer 
of 2011 to conduct a compre- 
hensive examination of the fac- 
tors contributing to the size of 
the corrections population, both 
pretrial and sentenced individu- 
als. 

The task force found that the 
majority of the prison popula- 
tion was made up of individuals 


“I do not want to die in pris- 
on for the theft of a $1.16 box 
of donuts,” said Elmore, 65, but 
indeed he might because his 
conviction exposed him to the 
California Three Strikes Law. 

Elmore is not alone. Some 
estimates have been made 
that thousands of Three Strike 
California prisoners are facing 
life sentences for non-violent 
crimes that can only be de- 
scribed as stupid, even comic, 
according to a recent Rolling 
Stone article titled “The Stu- 
pidest Law Ever,” by political 


waiting in county jails. 

A policy-outline was devel- 
oped to address the factors in- 
creasing the in prison popula- 
tion. 

The factors pointed to a 
large number of “probationers” 
spending time in prison, and 
“Delaware prisoners served long 
sentences with limited opportu- 
nity to earn reductions in their 
sentences,” even when they had 
made significant steps toward 


writer Matt Taibbi. 

Last November, voters passed 
Proposition 36, a reform mea- 
sure designed to free some of 
California’s Three Strike of- 
fenders. It has begun slowly to 
take hold, but at the same time, 
the new law left thousands of 
other prisoners asking, “When 
is it going to be my turn?” 

Proposition 36, according to 
estimates, might affect up to 
2,800 felons. As of early May 
CDCR released figures showing 

See California on page 5 


See Delaware on page 5 

The Effects of California’s 3 Strikes Law 

7 do not want to die in prison for the theft of a $1.16 box of donuts 
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Asked On The Line 

What Some S.Q. Prisoners 
Think of Cinco de Mayo 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The World Almanac reports 
there are cultural celebrations 
and awareness months through- 
out the year. February is Black 
History Month, March is Irish- 
American Heritage Month, 
May is Asian Pacific American 
Heritage Month, September 
is National Hispanic Heritage 
Month, October is Diversity 
Awareness Month, and Novem- 
ber is National American Indian 
Heritage Month. 

May 5th of every year features 
celebrations involving Mexican 
food, music, and culture in the 
U.S. and Mexico. But what ex- 
actly is being celebrated? 

As the “Asked On The Line” 
column celebrates its two-year 
anniversary, it revisits the first 

Mother’s 

The men on the mainline 
know and remember their moth- 
ers well. 

“Asked on the Line” conduct- 
ed random informal interviews 
with 19 mainliners about the 
character and personality traits 
of their mothers and asked: 
“What character or personal- 
ity trait did you love most about 
your mom? Which trait do you 
both share? If you could give 
your mother absolutely any- 
thing, what would it be?” 

Eduardo Delapena loves his 
mother’s perseverance, Juan 
Arballo loves his mother’s dis- 
cipline, Jose Camacho loves his 
mother’s strength, and Trent 


question it posed to the main- 
line population at San Quentin 
in May 2011, when the column 
began: What is Cinco de Mayo? 
What do you think Cinco de 
Mayo celebrates or commemo- 
rates? 

“Asked On The Line” asked 
the 19 men who participated in 
the Mother’s Day piece, what 
they think Cinco de Mayo cel- 
ebrates. Eleven did not know 
what is celebrated on that day. 
“I don’t know. Revolution? In- 
dependence?” said Eduardo 
DelaPena. “I don’t know what 
it is,” said Kenyatta Leal. “But I 
know it’s not Mexican Indepen- 
dence Day.” Joe Demerson said, 
“I think they attribute that day 
to some sort of independence 
day.” 

Others came to the conclusion 
that it was some sort of Mexican 


Capell loves that his mother is 
nurturing. Aladdin Pangilinan 
said, “I love that my mother 
was passionate about being a 
mom. She loved us very much 
and taught us to have compas- 
sion for others.” 

As for personality or charac- 
ter traits they shared with moth- 
ers, Arturo Avalos said he and 
his mother are kind, Robert Fal- 
tisco and his mom are both sen- 
sitive, Kenyatta and his mom are 
very private, and Joe Demerson 
and his mom care about people. 
Ke Lam said, “One thing about 
me and my mom is that we are 
both hella stubborn!” 

Jose Linares would give his 


Heritage celebration or com- 
memoration of some significant 
event. Trent Capell said, “Mexi- 
cans celebrate their liberation 
from something having to do 
with the Spanish.” Ke Lam 
said, “I think they celebrate 
their heritage.” Eddie Griffin 
said, “I had a cultural awareness 
group. I think the 5th of May 
represents some hurdle that the 
people of Mexico crossed or at- 
tained. I don’t know. A battle or 
event? Something significant.” 

Five of the men were famil- 
iar with what Cinco de Mayo 
celebrates. Juan Arballo, Jose 
Camacho, Jose Linares, and Ar- 
turo Avalos all said it was for the 
“Battle of Puebla”. Robert Fal- 
stisco got it right when he said, 
“I think they (Mexicans) cel- 
ebrate a victory over the French. 
It was a battle that they won.” 


mom a hug and a kiss, James 
Burrell would give his mother 
a million dollars, and Kenyatta 
Leal would give her his pres- 
ence. “That is what she wants 
the most,” said Leal. Vaughn 
Miles said, “I would give my 
mom her dream home, built 
from the ground up, wher- 
ever she wants.” Eddie Griffin 
said, “She already has my un- 
conditional love, but if I could 
provide it, I would give her a 
happy and productive life.” Ke 
Lam said, “My mom lost both 
her mom and dad. If I could, I 
would bring her parents back.” 

-By Angelo Falcone 
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The Struggle We Have With Personal Choices 


An ‘OG’s’ Perspective 


By Watani Stiner 
Staff Writer 

It’s hard to live in a whore 
house and not become a trick. 
Even for the most “virtuous” 
among us, it would probably be 
hard to resist the temptation. If 
you stay inside that house long 
enough, day in and day out, what 
might originally have been of- 
fensive or immoral or unethical 
to you becomes normal. Even- 
tually you will find yourself 
checking your watch and count- 
ing your money too. 

The same idea goes for liv- 
ing as a prisoner. It’s hard for 
someone to live in a prison and 
not be influenced by prevailing 
attitudes and behaviors con- 
tained in such a rigidly regu- 
lated environment. It’s also dif- 
ficult to have the moral courage 
to stand on principles, resist peer 
pressure, and maneuver around 
prison politics. However, it’s not 
impossible. 

For example, Malcolm X (A1 
Hajj Malik Shabazz) and Nelson 
Mandela — two of the most icon- 
ic prisoners of our time — were 
able to turn their negative situ- 
ation into something positive. 
Despite their conditions, Mal- 
colm and Mandela cultivated 
self-motivation, rearranged their 
priorities, elevated their con- 
sciousness, and became com- 
mitted warriors of social justice. 
This is an example we also can 
follow. 

Malcolm X, self-proclaimed 
pimp and street-hustler, sen- 
tenced to prison, decided to 
challenge and change those self- 
destructive views and values de- 
fined by his past. He didn’t like 
what he saw in himself, society 


and world. Thus he decided 
to question the status quo and 
change the man he was. He chal- 
lenged himself to study, discover 
and teach the truth and meaning 
of his experiences. 

And Nelson Mandela, despite 
his capture, political prosecu- 
tion, and years of isolation at no- 
torious Robben Island, refused 
to give up, give in and give out. 
Finally, Mandela negotiated 
his release and became the first 
Black president of a democratic 
South Africa. He once trium- 
phantly remarked, “In my coun- 
try, we go to prison first and then 
become president!” 


“To be free is not 
merely to cast 
off one’s chains, 
but to live in a 
way that respects 
and enhances 
the freedom of 

others’ - Nelson Mandela 


Keep in mind, that this is cer- 
tainly not an “OG” argument 
for “conformity” or for more 
prisons; nor is it in any way sug- 
gesting that Malcolm and Man- 
dela believed that prison is an 
ideal place for obtaining a good 
education. Rather, this is a ques- 
tion and a quest for prisoners to 
understand how these two deter- 
mined men, sentenced to prison 


for completely different reasons, 
overcame and transcended their 
surroundings. 

Malcolm X once wrote, “in 
the hectic pace of the world to- 
day, there is no time for medita- 
tion or for deep thought. A pris- 
oner has the time he can put to 
good use. I’d put prison second 
to college as a best place for a 
man to go if he needs to do some 
thinking. ..If he’s motivated, in 
prison he can change his life.” 

Mandela also wrote, “prison 
itself is a tremendous education 
in the need for patience and per- 
severance. It is above all a test of 
one’s commitment.” 

Malcolm and Mandela didn’t 
allow prison to defeat them but 
to motivate them. They chan- 
neled their time and energy into 
something educational and ben- 
eficial. We all know that prison 
is essentially a form of institu- 
tional violence and not a very 
humanizing place to be. But, 
even though prison is bad, the 
question is how can it be used as 
a place for good? 

It can be argued that both 
Malcolm and Mandela assumed 
their generational responsibility 
by passing the “historical baton” 
to the younger generation. In ad- 
dition, it is important to under- 
stand that the historical baton 
is not something you just pass 
on for the sake of passing it on. 
There’s a legacy actually behind 
it. The legacy is concrete. It’s 
not just about stories told. It’s 
about the legacy living within 
the next generation. 


At the heart of this process 
called human history, there’s an 
obligation for each generation to 
learn from the previous, incor- 
porate their own experiences, 
and be responsible for passing 
the baton on to the next. Our 
struggle is not simply against 
ignorance but also against illu- 
sion. And the struggle against 
illusion is the greater battle. 
For ignorance is simply the ab- 
sence of knowledge, but illusion 
is the assumption of knowledge 
even in its absence. One of our 
responsibilities and obligations 


as OG’s is to identify and dispel 
those illusions. 

In order for generations to 
flow towards the future in health 
and wisdom in this process, 
there needs to be a clear space 
for this essential transmission 
from one generation to the next. 
That space is necessary and 
needs to be created and utilized 


and protected. This is critical for 
both the younger and older gen- 
erations to name and remember 
what is important and meaning- 
ful and not to be subject to cir- 
cumstances or conditions that 
would make them believe lies 
about themselves or weaken 
the ties for family, identity, and 
community. 

So, whether we’re talking 
about whore houses, prisons or 
“hoods,” we are not compelled 
to submit or surrender to the 
dictates of those conditions. 
Although we all have choices, 
those choices are based on our 
conditions. Choices arise and 
are presented to us in a given 
context. And that context can 
either impede or inspire human 


possibility. But ultimately, it is 
up to us whether we choose to 
surrender to our circumstances 
or struggle to overcome them. It 
is up to us to decide if we want 
to be tricks or free. 

*I’ve started receiving an- 
swers from March’s “OG” col- 
umn. Responses will be pub- 
lished in June’s issue. 



Pelican Bay Segregated Housing Units Reported as ‘Torturous’ 


By Salvador Solorio 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Conditions at Pelican Bay’s 
Segregated Housing Units are 
tortuous, according to men in- 


terviewed for KQED by report- 
er Michael Montgomery. 

More than 1,000 SHU pris- 
oners at Pelican Bay spend 22 
Vi hours a day in a windowless 
8-by-10 foot cell in the bunker- 


like facility, report states. 

Each day, prisoners are giv- 
en 90 minutes of exercise time 
in a small yard that has 25-foot 
walls and a view of the sky. 

Civil rights groups say long- 


term isolation amounts to tor- 
ture, while prison officials say 
SHU units are necessary and 
conditions are humane. 

More than 500 state prison- 
ers have been committed to 
SHU terms 
for 10 years 
or longer, 
the report 
states. Sev- 
enty-eight 
have been 
in the SHU 
more than 20 
years. 

San Quen- 
tin prisoner 
Dan Sanders 
has done a 
SHU term. 

When 
asked if he 
considered 
the condi- 
tions tortu- 
ous, he said, 
“Yes.” 

Pelican 
Bay SHU 
prisoner Jer- 
emy Beasley 
was inter- 
viewed for 


the KQED report. Montgomery 
was Beasley’s first visitor since 
1994. “I’ve seen guys lose their 
minds back here,” Beasley 
said. 

A coalition of civil rights 
groups filed a class action law- 
suit last year stating prolonged 
SHU terms are harsh, inhu- 
mane and debilitating - prison- 
ers are denied telephone calls, 
contact visits and vocational, 
recreational and educational 
programming. 

Prolonged torment of con- 
finement has produced harm- 
ful and predictable psychologi- 
cal deterioration, according to 
the lawsuit. 

Corrections officials main- 
tain that SHU conditions are 
humane, and that prisoners 
are “segregated” but not “iso- 
lated,” and the purpose of 
keeping prisoners in SHU is to 
protect other inmates, staff and 
the public from men that have 
been linked to violent prison 
gangs. 

Since last October, officials 
have reviewed 144 SHU cases 
and determined 75 should be 
immediately transferred to 
mainline prisons. 



Photo credited to Michael Montgomery and Monica Lam/Center for Investigative Reporting 


Units at Pelican Bay’s Security Housing Units 
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New Class 
Teaching 
Diabetics 

By Kris Himmelberger 
Staff Writer 

A new diabetes class began at 
San Quentin’s H-unit in Febru- 
ary. “So far the results are prom- 
ising,” said Nurse Appleton. 

After relocating to San Quen- 
tin in 2009, Nurse Appleton was 
looking for ways to help prison- 
ers improve and manage their 
health. “We diagnose prisoners 
with a medical condition but 
don’t educate them on how to 
manage it,” she said. 

Nurses monitor and adminis- 
ter insulin treatment to prison- 
ers while they are incarcerated, 
but once paroled they are given 
a 30-day supply so they could 
treat themselves. 

Last year, a prisoner asked 
Nurse Appleton about the possi- 
bility of starting a diabetes class 
in H-unit. 

Nurses Appleton and Peder- 
sen decided to start a trial class 
by using two prisoners trained 
in diabetes management by Dr. 
E. Tootell, Chief Medical Of- 
ficer of San Quentin. “I wanted 
to combine my love of teaching 
with my love of humanity,” Ap- 
pleton said. 

For the first class, Nurse 
Appleton selected 10 prisoners 
who had poor track records for 



File Photo 

Nurse Appleton 


diabetes management or had an 
upcoming parole date. 

“I feel good about the response 
we have been getting,” Nurse 
Appleton said. “The inmates 
are enthusiastic and are helping 
each other.” 

The group consisted of diverse 
ethnicities. They received new 
glucose meters to monitor the 
glucose levels. At other prisons, 
these glucose meters are con- 
sidered contraband, but at San 
Quentin, they are authorized 
after prisoners complete three 
weeks of the diabetes program. 

At Pelican Bay, “there was 
very little humanity,” Nurse 
Appleton said. Prisoners at San 
Quentin are “more generous and 
caring,” she concluded. 

“I feel fortunate to work and 
teach in San Quentin,” Nurse 
Appleton said. “I feel that edu- 
cation is power and expect to see 
further good results from the 
program.” 


State Prison’s Mental Heath 
Care Service in ‘Violation’ 


Continued from Page 1 

access to mental health care 
and are not “deliberately in- 
different to the serious needs” 
of prisoners in need of mental 
health care. 

The court said it was dis- 
turbed by the state’s action in 
hiring experts who conducted 
interviews with prisoners and 
used the information “gleaned 
from them” to bolster the claim 
oversight was unnecessary. 
More disturbing, the court 
said, was that interviews were 
conducted outside the presence 
of the prisoners’ lawyers. 

Despite the state’s descrip- 
tions that the interviews were 
“simply occasional” and “un- 
intended by-products of the 
inspections,” the court found 
prisoners were interviewed 
with serious mental disorders 
to gather supportive evidence 
for the state’s cases. 

The court evaluated mental 
health services delivered to 
prisoners from May through 
mid-September 2012. A court- 
appointed monitor visited 23 
prisons and assessed the men- 
tal health services. Document- 
based reviews were conducted 
of the other 10 prisons in Cali- 
fornia. 

Among other deficiencies, 
the court found that the state’s 


mental health care delivery 
system did not re-evaluate 
and update suicide prevention 
policies and practices, and of- 
ficials failed to ensure that 
seriously mentally ill prison- 
ers were properly identified, 
referred, and transferred to re- 
ceive higher levels of care. 

For more than a decade, a 
disproportionately high num- 
ber of prisoners have commit- 
ted suicide in California’s pris- 
on system, the court found. 


“Inadequate 
staffing has 
plagued the 
delivery of mental 
health care ” 


The suicide rate in state 
prisons in 2006 was about 80 
percent higher than the nation- 
al average for prison popula- 
tions, and about 72 percent of 
suicides could have been pre- 
vented because they involved 
some degree of inadequate as- 
sessment, treatment or inter- 
vention, according to the court 
finding. 

A previous report, conducted 
in 2011 by the court-appoint- 


ed monitor, found that most 
prisoners who later commit- 
ted suicide were not referred 
to higher levels of care when 
deemed clinically appropri- 
ate, were not evaluated or ex- 
amined in a timely manner, or 
did not receive adequate emer- 
gency responses, among other 
findings. 

According to the court-ap- 
pointed monitor’s most recent 
report, because prison officials 
have not yet fully implemented 
a remedial suicide prevention 
program, an ongoing constitu- 
tional violation remains. 

Additionally, the court re- 
ported in the motion that men- 
tal health staff were managing 
too large of caseloads to be 
effective. A prison psychia- 
trist reported they were “doing 
about 50 percent of what we 
should be doing to be effective 
[for individual prisoners].” 

“Inadequate staffing has 
plagued the delivery of mental 
health care,” the court said in 
its finding. 

The chronic understaffing 
and high job vacancy rates in 
mental health staff positions 
are also evidence of ongoing 
violations, according to the 
court. By the end of November 
2012, the state’s prison mental 
healthcare program had a 29 
percent staffing vacancy. 


A Negative Lifestyle Brings Positive Advice From Ex- Con 


Continued from Page 1 

first job as a part-time busboy 
in a restaurant to help his fam- 
ily. He said that was where he 
learned to work hard like his 
father who worked in the fields. 
When agriculture was out of 
season, his father made money 
in construction and janitorial 
work cleaning floors in Wal- 
green stores. 

Because of his deficiencies 
in English, Vasquez did not 
graduate from high school. So, 
he found work and obtained 
his first and only illegal iden- 
tification card. He began go- 
ing to night clubs, but did not 
drink too much because of the 
ethics his father taught him. 

Vasquez said that one day 
he did not come home and felt 
guilty when he lied to his fa- 
ther about where he had been. 
However, after some time, the 
nightlife scene led him to be- 
gin selling drugs, and the bad 
feelings about lying to his fa- 
ther went away as the money 
flowed in. 

Vasquez sold drugs as a way 
to earn extra money; half of his 
paycheck went to his father, as 
he explained is the custom for 
Mexicanos who live in their 
parents’ homes. 

Selling cocaine made 
Vasquez a popular person in 
the club scene. People began 


to notice and respect Vasquez 
because of how he conducted 
himself, which led him to meet 
more and more people involved 
in the drug trade. 

As he made more money, 
Vasquez went to buy a new car, 
and was told that because of 
his line of work, his car should 
not be flashy as to not attract 
attention from authorities. 

In January of 1998, he decid- 
ed to begin buying and selling 
his own drugs and develop his 
own clientele. Eventually, he 
was doing so well with money 
that he bought a fancy new car 
and began transporting large 
amounts of cocaine - every- 
thing he was told not to do. 

In February, he quit his job 
and planned to settle down 
with his new girlfriend. But 
on March 11, 1998, Vasquez, 
his girlfriend and a male friend 
were all arrested for the murder 
of Martin Ortega, a man who 
had owed Vasquez money. 

Vasquez said his male friend 
was given a sentence of 50 years 
to life, and in an attempt to re- 
ceive a lighter sentence, he im- 
mediately revealed everything 
that had happened. Six months 
later — on September 25 1998 
— all three were sentenced to 15 
years to life. 

However, even after the judge 
had delivered his sentence, 
Vasquez was allowed to stay 
in the local jail for a month be- 


cause his father was diagnosed 
with a tumor in his lower back 
and was told that he probably 
would not survive. His father 
made it, but Vasquez was dev- 
astated that the operation had 
put his dad in a wheelchair for 
life. 

Vasquez was sent to Lancast- 
er State Prison where he said he 
was always on lock down and 
that there were no programs, 
and that he didn’t want anything 
to do with them anyway. All he 
thought about was the wrong he 
had done, and he quietly strug- 
gled with how he went from 
having everything to getting a 
life sentence. 

At the time, he believed that 
with the no-parole policy of then 
Governor Gray Davis that he 
would spend the rest of his life 
in prison. 

In 2000, he was transferred to 
Pleasant Valley State Prison, and 
began attending AA meetings 
only because he wanted them to 
start a Spanish AA. But in the 
process, Vasquez began hearing 
stories that were similar to his. 

He soon started to see how oth- 
ers benefited from the programs 
they were involved in, so he 
learned English, math and took 
anger management, breaking 
barriers, and even a correspon- 
dence Bible course. He started 
to identify faults in his character 
that also made him aware of the 
gravity of his crime. 


In 2002, just when he was 
starting to grasp the importance 
of these programs, Vasquez 
was transferred to Folsom State 
Prison. When the inmates were 
not on lockdown, Vasquez par- 
ticipated in group programs. 
When they were on lockdown, 
he and his cellmate took a cor- 
respondence course called 
“Crimminon.” He said it made 
him realize the impact of what 
his victim’s family was going 
through for the first time. 

In 2004, he was transferred 
to Corcoran State Prison, which 
offered very few programs and 
had a lot of violence. Vasquez 
said that when the inmates were 
not on lock down he attended 
the 12-step AA program in 
Spanish and met with a group 
of prisoners who wanted to help 
themselves; it was with these 
men he started looking at what 
programs would help him. 

In March 2011, Vasquez was 
transferred to San Quentin 
State Prison. He said he could 
not believe the freedom he was 
given; because he was used to 
being around violence, it took 
him four months just to adjust. 
He decided he wanted to con- 
tinue participating in programs, 
and did so with the assistance 
of tutors, particularly a teacher 
named Mr. Shimmel. Vasquez 
fondly remembers Shimmel 
saying to him, “I will help you 
finish what you tried to do at 


Corcoran.” 

“He is a good teacher that re- 
ally takes an interest in helping 
prisoners. I wish every prison 
had teachers like him,” Vasquez 
said. 

Ten months later, Vasquez 
took the GED and passed. Im- 
mediately, he got into the col- 
lege program with Patten Uni- 
versity and continued with AA, 
and completed the Green Life 
Program, which he said helped 
him understand the importance 
of preserving our planet. 

In October 2012, Vasquez ap- 
peared before the parole board 
for the second time. He said his 
commitment to the programs 
made it easy for him to commu- 
nicate to the board how he had 
changed, and the board com- 
mended him for his transfor- 
mation. After five hours in the 
boardroom, he was found suit- 
able for parole. 

However, Vasquez was de- 
ported back to Mexico in March 
of 2013. He said he wants to tell 
his story because he wants other 
Mexicanos to learn English and 
take the programs seriously. He 
said that you must learn to for- 
give yourself first, because only 
then can you understand the im- 
pact you have made to your vic- 
tims families and communities. 

“When you learn to be truth- 
ful you will not fail. Don’t just 
do the programs for the board, 
do it for yourself,” he said. 
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Delaware Focuses on Policy to Address Prison Population 


Continued from Page 1 
rehabilitation. 

In analyzing the data, Vera 
Institute of Justice looked at 
“who was coming to prison, 
why were they committed, how 
much time (did) they receive, 
and what sort of participation 
they were involved with” www. 
vera.org/pubs/iustice-reinvest- 

ment-delaware -model. 

VIJ aided the task force by 
carrying out wide-range exam- 
inations and a thorough review 
of the procedures and practices 
at state criminal justice agen- 
cies. 

The task force learned that 
three of the main factors were 
“a large pretrial population, vi- 
olations of probation, and, long 
lengths of stay for the incarcer- 
ated population.” 

Because the (Delaware) DOC 
has custody of both pretrial and 
sentenced populations, the VIJ 
study, after examining core el- 
ements of pretrial risk assess- 
ments, determined that 14 per- 
cent of 2010 detainees could be 
candidates for release rather 
than imprisonment while wait- 
ing for trial. 

“This lower-risk group ex- 
cludes those who might pose a 
risk of flight or re-arrest,” VIJ 
study revealed. 

“It demonstrated that there 
was a clear opportunity in the 


pretrial arena to reduce the 
prison population by releasing 
more people on recognizance 
or with supervision without 
jeopardizing public safety.” 

The task force made recom- 
mendations to reach subse- 
quent goals: “Concentrate de- 
tention resources on high-risk 
defendants, focus supervision 
and prison resources on high- 
risk people, hold offenders ac- 
countable, reduce barriers to 
reentry, and protect and sup- 
port victims of crime.” 

They also ensured that lim- 
ited justice resources were uti- 
lized to decrease recidivism 
and improve public safety. 

Based on these findings, VIJ 
helped the task force develop a 
policy outline to address “driv- 
ers of the corrections popula- 
tion” and ensure that limited 
justice resources are used to 
decrease recidivism and im- 
prove public safety. 

The policy recommendations 
evolved into Senate bill 226. 

The bill served to “make 
available objective risk and 
need assessment for judges’ 
use in sentencing, support im- 
proved community supervision 
practices, and create incen- 
tives for those who are incar- 
cerated and under supervision 
to complete evidence-based 
programs designed to reduce 
recidivism,” according to the 


report. The legislative changes 
were also designed help judges 
make informed decisions about 
pretrial releases. 

The legislative changes had 
strong bipartisan support and 
led to a near-unanimous pas- 
sage. It was signed into law, 
August 2012 by Gov Marked. 

The new legislation is ex- 
pected to reduce the number 
of people jailed before trial, 
provide better rehabilitation 
programs in prisons and im- 
prove the monitoring of former 
prisoners. 

The changes are having posi- 
tive impacts; however, much 
more remains to be done, ac- 
cording to VIJ’s study. The 
U.S. Department of Justice’s 
Bureau of Justice Assistance 
sponsored the project. 

Delaware’s justice system 
is a cohesive one, the report 
states. It is one of a few judi- 
cial systems where the state’s 
prison system has custody of 
both pretrial and sentenced 
populations. 

The state’s effort is germane 
not only to other states, but also 
to local jurisdictions, which 
are normally responsible for 
jail populations. 

Delaware’s arrest rate for vi- 
olent crime was 1 in 322, com- 
pared with 1 in 529 for the U.S. 
as a whole. 

“The state was ranked fourth 


in America for its violent crime 
rate,” stated the VIJ. “This 
would be cause for alarm even 
if Delaware’s prisons were not 
overcrowded.” 

While other jurisdictions 
mull over how best to spend 
slim public safety dollars, 
Delaware’s understanding of- 
fers a supportive example of 
what can be achieved through 
close consideration of infor- 
mation and social science, 
according to VIJ. All four of 
Delaware’s prisons are over 
design capacity even through 
the prison’s intake has been 
relatively stable. 

However, the state’s depart- 
ment of corrections reversed 
its five-year trend in 2008 of 
increasing expenditures and 
began trimming operating 
costs. 

The study showed that “this 
had a limited impact on overall 
correctional spending, without 
reductions in its prison popu- 
lation; Delaware could not 
spend less on corrections and 
still protect public safety.” 

Prior to getting VIJ in- 
volved, Delaware’s policy 
makers did not have access 
to opportune, reliable data 
regarding its criminal justice 
system. The state had not mea- 
sured recidivism — the rates 
at which those exiting prison 
commit new crimes. 


Without knowing how much 
crime was committed by repeat 
offenders, it was not possible 
to know how much of an effect 
recidivism was having on high 
rates of violent crime, and how 
much to target that population. 

The new legislation covers 
evidence-based practices and 
targets what actually works by 
identifying data investigation 
results such as; implementing 
pretrial risk assessment; re- 
sponding to violations of su- 
pervision appropriately, and 
addressing needs of the cor- 
rectional population to reduce 
recidivism. 

VIJ is assisting the Depart- 
ment of Correction, Justice 
of the Peace Courts, Statisti- 
cal Analysis Center, Criminal 
Justice Council, and Adminis- 
trative Office of the Courts in 
effectively implementing the 
new legislation. 

VIJ explains, “There are 
challenges ahead, but Dela- 
ware’s experience... can serve 
as an example of how to in- 
vest resources wisely for bet- 
ter public safety outcomes for 
both states and counties.” 

This cost-saving legisla- 
tion can result in smaller jail 
populations, reduce rates of re- 
cidivism, and it aims to reduce 
victimization, increase safety, 
reduce the long-term prison 
population. 


California’s 3 Strikes Law Leaves Some 
Prisoners Optimistic but Confused 


Continued from Page 1 

about 500 or 16 percent of these 
eligible offenders have been re- 
sentenced since last November. 

Almost anyone convicted of a 
non-serious or non-violent third 
strike theoretically is eligible to 
apply for re-sentencing. 

The only exclusion to this 
criterion is a prisoner who was 
previously convicted of a sexu- 
ally violent crime, lewd act with 
a minor, murder, attempted 
murder, solicitation to commit 
murder, assault on a peace of- 
ficer with a machine gun, or 
possession of a weapon of mass 
destruction. 

Many Three Strikers have 
never been convicted of the spe- 
cific crimes that would automat- 
ically exclude them, but they do 
have a non-violent current strike 
that can best be described as 
marginal, but in the interpreta- 
tion of the district attorney and 
the court, it was enough to result 
in a life sentence. 

All it takes is for a crime to be 
classified as “serious” under the 
California Penal Code for the 
prisoner to be stuck with a life- 
long third strike. 

Crimes making the “serious” 
list most commonly are burglary 
and robbery, even if no victim 
was harmed. 

Robbery is a felony, but it var- 
ies in severity. Nevertheless, the 
Three Strikes Law led some dis- 


trict attorneys to prosecute ap- 
parently petty crimes under the 
severest interpretation. 

According to a Stanford Uni- 
versity study titled, Wobblers & 
Criminal Justice In California A 
Study Into Prosecutorial Discre- 
tion, “ As the chief law enforce- 
ment official in the county, the 
DA has a duty to act as a zealous 
advocate for the interests of the 
State in enforcing the law.” 

Julius “Kimya” Humphrey 
Sr.’s undoing was not donuts, but 
an automobile part. 

Humphrey was imprisoned 
under Three Strikes for the theft 
of a car battery. This was the 
fourth sentence he had served, 
but he has been picked up on 21 
parole violations before the bat- 
tery incident. 

Humphrey says he regrets and 
is ashamed of being locked up 25 
times. After being convicted of 
his Third Strike, he went back to 
the cell and told himself, “This 
is it. Society doesn’t even want 
anything to do with me.” 

Humphrey said he decided 
to change his ways after he re- 
ceived his life sentence. He at- 
tends self-help programs and 
college classes now. 

Humphrey is one of the for- 
tunate ones. He qualifies for 
re-sentencing under Proposition 
36, but he doesn’t think the new 
law is broad enough. 

“Some of the guys who aren’t 
affected by Proposition 36 have 


never hurt anyone.” He adds, “I 
have violence in my past and 
I’m going home, but some guys 
are excluded for breaking into 
someone’s house, and that just 
ain’t fair.” 

Larry Lechuga, 57, is an ex- 
ample of a prisoner serving life 
under the Three Strikes Law for 
first- degree burglary without 
any violence. 

Unassuming and humble, 
Lechuga looks akin to a home- 
less man down on his luck. He 
has been classified as mentally 
slow and received Social Secu- 
rity Insurance for his mental dis- 
abilities. 

Almost nine years ago, Lechu- 
ga was on parole for burglary, 
the only crime he had been con- 
victed of at that time. He had a 
bad drinking problem, and as a 
result, he had been kicked out of 
the halfway house where he had 
been living. 

Fearing his parole officer 
was going to violate his parole 
for leaving the halfway house, 
Lechuga said he took to the 
streets of Sacramento. 

One night after drinking, 
Lechuga went looking for a 
friend’s house where he had 
been promised he could sleep in 
the garage. 

Lechuga went to what he 
thought was his friend’s house, 
and walked in the back door of 
the garage. Mistakenly, Lechuga 
chose the wrong door. He en- 



Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 

Larry Lechuga and Benny Elmore standing 
in front of the Adjustment Center 


countered an ex-Marine in the 
garage he entered. 

Lechuga fled, fearing he was 
going back to prison. He was 
captured by the resident and 
brought back to the garage un- 
der citizen’s arrest. 

“I didn’t touch a thing, I just 
opened the wrong door by mis- 
take,” Lachuga said. It was cost- 
ly: a 45-year-to-life sentence. 

Had Lechuga been found 
guilty of illegal entry, he would 
not have faced Three Strikes. 

Taibbi writes, “District attor- 
neys were terrified of the politi- 
cal consequences of not seeking 
the max for every possible third 
strike (even when the cases were 
‘wobblers,’ what lawyers call 
a crime that could be charged 
as either a misdemeanor or a 
felony, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances, like petty theft), 
while judges were legally bound 
to impose maximum sentences 
whether they agreed with them 
or not.” 

Both Elmore and Lechuga 


could conceivably have been 
charged with misdemeanors, but 
they weren’t. 

When Proposition 184 - the 
Three Strikes Law - was ap- 
proved by California voters, it 
was touted as a law to get violent 
criminals off the streets. 

The law cast a wide net, 
though, and ended up netting 
many offenders that have never 
hurt anyone. 

Proposition 36 was meant to 
remedy the problem, but there 
are still plenty of offenders that 
are non-violent that will not see 
any relief from the new law. 

According to the Legislative 
Analyst’s Office, as of March 
2012, there are about 9,000 
three strikers. Almost one-third 
of these three strikers stand 
a chance of getting out under 
Proposition 36, but that leaves 
many non-violent Three Strikers 
still doing life. 

“I admit I was wrong, but 
I don’t think the time fits the 
crime,” Lechuga says. 
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Report Analyses Criminals Who Earn Money Illegally 


By San Quentin News Staff 

A new study shows criminals 
who earn money illegally, are 
caught, sent to prison, get out 
and resume their criminal enter- 
prise, earning more money than 
felons who earn money illegally, 
but never run into the law. 

Crime Pays: The Connection 
Between Time in Prison and Fu- 
ture Criminal Earnings, analy- 
ses how longer prison terms 
facilitate an offender’s ability to 
connect with like minded per- 
sons to improve ways they could 
make money illegally. (httn://tpj. 
sagepub.com/content/92/3/3151 


In 2008, over 2.3 million 
Americans were in prison or jail, 
and one of every 48 working-age 
men was behind bars, according 
to The High Budgetary Cost of 
Incarceration, (www.cent.nef) 

Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments spent about $75 billion 
on corrections, the large major- 
ity of which was spent on incar- 
ceration. 

Ninety-five percent of incar- 
cerated Americans will be re- 
lease back into the community 
at some point and 70 percent 
will be back behind bars within 
three years, according to Crime 
Pays. 


Crime Pays examines young 
adults involved in criminal ac- 
tivity and illustrate two potential 
outcomes as they mature. 

Incarceration potentially in- 
terrupts defining life stages, ac- 
cording to Crime Pays. Spend- 
ing significant time in jail or 
prison deprives a person of the 
social connections needed for 
networking and finding gainful 
employment. 

However, Crime Pays found 
when an offender completes 
high school, or gets a regular 
job, or goes to college, or joins 
the military, or gets married 
and have children these stabi- 


lizing milestones re-establishes 
a connection with the commu- 
nity. Future crime is avoided 
by these individuals because of 
a strengthened social web and 
a commitment to social obliga- 
tions 

Time spent in prison raises 
the incarcerated person’s illegal 
social and human capital, while 
depriving them of the same cap- 
ital acceptable to mainstream 
society, and keeping them from 
illegal activities, according 
to Crime Pays. The research 
found prison strengthens gang 
and criminal ties, simplifying 
the ability for offenders to get 


involved in illegal activities to 
learn and grow in sophistica- 
tion. 

When an offender’s abil- 
ity to benefit from stabilizing 
milestones are slowed down, or 
blocked, the person seeks money 
from illegitimate means,” Crime 
Pays claims. 

“Formerly incarcerated are 
more likely to participate in 
drug trafficking than individuals 
never incarcerated,” Crime Pays 
finds. “Prior illegal income, 
hardcore drug use, criminal and 
gang associations, race and gen- 
der,” lead to high levels of illegal 
earnings. 


United States Prisons 
Approach Future 
‘Historic Investment’ 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

U.S. prisons are headed for 
an “historic investment” by 
the U.S. Department of Justice, 
according to Fiscal Year 2014 
Budget of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

With 2 . 3 million people in U. S . 
jails and prisons, most states are 
under fiscal constraints and face 
growing corrections costs and 
increasing prison populations. 

Some states have responded 
with Justice Reinvestment strat- 
egies to bring down corrections 
costs by revising sentencing 
policies, with a goal of reducing 
recidivism without jeopardizing 
public safety. 

Justice Reinvestment is a data- 
driven approach based on analy- 
sis of information of the latest 
research from The Counsel of 
the State Governments about 
what works to reduce crime. As 
a result, policy decisions are tai- 
lored to the specific public safety 
needs of local governments. 

President Barack Obama’s 
administration is utilizing this 
comprehensive strategy by 
helping prisoners with reentry 
programs and investing in state 
programs proven to reduce re- 
cidivism, 

The budget allocates $27.6 
billion to the DOJ, an increase 
of 3.1 percent from 2012, ac- 
cording to the proposed budget. 
Law enforcement, court costs, 
prisons and holding facilities, 
and other essential government 
programs, also are funded above 
2012 levels, at $8.6 billion, up 
4.3 percent from last year. 

The budget’s “historic invest- 
ments,” create partnerships with 
states through the Justice Invest- 
ment Act and provides grants to 
the states through the Second 
Chance Act. 

The SCA allocates $119 mil- 
lion to states for reentry pro- 
grams designed to reduce re- 
cidivism, $19 million for drug 
treatment, and $44 million for 


drug courts and support for the 
mentally ill and other special 
needs for offenders, according 
to the budget. 

The budget allocates $85 mil- 
lion to the Reinvestment Initia- 
tive in order to decrease need- 
less imprisonment and use the 
savings for public safety. 

With 1 in 32 American adults 
under correctional supervision, 
and 71,000 juveniles held in ju- 
venile facilities, SCA programs 
aim to strengthen family and 
parental ties, noting public safe- 
ty would be improved through 
evidence-based strategies and 
data-driven approaches. 

Here are some of the budget 
priorities: 

•$440 million to support evi- 
dence-based community polic- 
ing. 

•$413 million to reinforce ef- 
forts to combat and respond to 
violent crimes against women. 

•$222 million for firearm safe- 
ty and programs in violence pre- 
vention to local governments. 

•$150 million for school safety 
programs. 

•$55 million to the states 
for improvements in criminal 
and mental health background 
checks. 

•$20 million for a Juvenile 
Justice and Education Collabo- 
ration Assistance program to 
help reduce juvenile arrests (and 
the “school-to-prison pipeline”) 
while improving school safety. 

•$15 million for police officer 
safety. 

•$2 million for gun safety 
mechanisms that prevent the use 
of firearms by unauthorized. 

By embracing these budget 
priorities, the Obama Admin- 
istration shows a commitment 
to a comprehensive strategy 
to contain incarceration costs 
over the long term by assisting 
ex-offenders’ reentry into their 
communities and reducing the 
risk of individuals going back 
to prison after being released, 
according to the proposed bud- 
get. 


CDCR Institutional Population 
Data Provided by CDCR 

Court Ordered Population Cap=l 10,000 



‘Positive Changes’ in Prisons 
Credited to ‘Peoples’ Attitudes’ 

‘No one is reducible to the worst thing they’ve done’ 


By Micheal Cooke 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Changes in people’s atti- 
tudes are essential to make 
positive changes in prisons, a 
prison watchdog leader says. 

“Prison is good for incar- 
ceration but not good at deter- 
ring crime or rehabilitation,” 
said John Maki, an executive 
with John Howard Associ- 
ates of Illinois. He spoke on 
Martin Luther King Day at 
Illinois Wesleyan University. 
The event was reported by 
Edith Brady-Lunny of para- 
graph. com. 

The assumption that pun- 
ishment must be prison ig- 
nores the reality that incar- 
ceration is just one method 
of dealing with offenders, a 
means that often produces 
expensive and ineffective re- 
sults, Maki said. 

His group monitors the Il- 
linois prisons and issues re- 
ports and recommendations. 

Also in attendance was 
Bob Sutherland, from the 


Central Illinois Chapter at 
the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, who spoke on 
progressive changes to the 
Illinois criminal justice sys- 
tem. He recounted the 15 
years of work by the ACLU, 
the League of Women Voters 
and other criminal justice 
advocates to find a solution 
to overcrowding. 


“ Prison is good for 
incarceration but 
not good at deter- 
ring crime or re- 
habilitation,” 


A study conducted by McLean 
County Sheriff Mike Emery in 
2009 showed that county offi- 
cials have kept the 241 -bed jail 
population stable for more than 
a year, allowing them to avoid 
outsourcing their inmates to 
neighboring jails. 

Maki also praised Emery 


for “doing some phenomenal 
things” for the mentally ill 
held in his county’s jail. De- 
fendants with mental health 
and substance abuse prob- 
lems are offered options oth- 
er than jail sentences through 
two countywide programs. 

Those programs, along 
with educational opportuni- 
ties, can reduce recidivism, 
according to Sutherland, 
who is also a member of the 
Criminal Justice Coordinat- 
ing Council. 

“If we shun (offenders) or 
turn our backs on them, we 
are simply inviting a down- 
ward spiral that will result in 
recidivism,” Sutherland said. 

Maki said that reluctance to 
reform a national system that 
currently incarcerates about 
2.3 million people may stem 
from misunderstood notions 
of prisoners. Because of that, 
JHA’s study of Illinois’ pris- 
on conditions is based on the 
philosophy that “no one is 
reducible to the worst thing 
they’ve done,” said Maki. 
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Three- Judge Panel Orders Brown 
To Produce Prison Reduction Plan 


Continued from Page 1 

The cap was ordered after the 
Prison Law Office filed lawsuits 
against the state for overcrowd- 
ed conditions and poor mental 
health care. 

The court ruled California’s 
prisons are overcrowded be- 
cause there isn’t enough staff 
and space “to provide constitu- 
tionally adequate medical health 
care and mental health care.” 

The court further noted that 
“given the criminogenic nature 
of overcrowded prisons, sub- 
stantial evidence supported the 
conclusion ‘that a less-crowded 
prison system would in fact ben- 
efit public safety and the proper 
operation of the criminal justice 
system.’” 

The three-judge court sug- 
gested several methods the state 
could use to meet the cap: “(1) 
early release through the expan- 
sion of good time credits; (2) di- 
version of technical parole vio- 
lators; (3) diversion of low-risk 
offenders with short sentences; 
(4) expansion of evidence-based 
rehabilitative programming in 
prisons or communities; and 


(5) sentencing reform and other 
potential population reduction 
measures.” 

The court recognized “de- 
spite the fact that 14 percent of 
California’s misnamed ‘Lifers’ 
population — which consists of 
over 30,000 inmates — are over 
55 years old, defendants (the 
state) have taken no meaningful 
action to release elderly low- 
risk prisoners in this category.” 

Since the prison population 
is approximate 119,000 and the 
prisons are capped at 110,000 
the court concluded approxi- 
mately 4,500 elderly prisoners 
would be released if the state 
took this action, accounting for 
about half needed to meet the 
cap. 

The state’s “greatest failure” 
was “with respect to.. .the ex- 
pansion of good time credits,” 
the court recognized. 

If the state “were to adopt the 
policies of other jurisdictions 
and increase the length of good- 
time credits to 4-6 months and 
award credits to inmates regard- 
less of their offense or strike 
level, these changes would, on 
their own, reduce the prison 


population by far more than the 
amount necessary to comply 
with the 137.5 percent popula- 
tion cap,” the court claimed. 

The three-judge court stated 
how to comply with the order 
was up to state officials, but 
confirmed that complying with 
the cap was in the May 2011 
U.S. Supreme Court decision, 
capping the prison population. 
The three-judge court addition- 
ally noted the state had four 
years to comply with the order, 
considering the lengthy appeals 
process. 

The state adopted AB 109, 
more commonly known as Re- 
alignment, in October 2011 as 
its way of meeting the cap. The 
three-judge court noted, “It 
soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that Realignment was not 
sufficient on its own to achieve 
the 137.5 percent benchmark 
by June 2013 or to meet the 
ultimate population cap at any 
time thereafter, in the absence 
of additional actions by defen- 
dants.” 

In a previous hearing, the 
court extended the June 2013 
benchmark to December in 


order to allow the state to de- 
velop a feasible plan to meet 
the cap. 

The court determined the 
state’s failure to take all neces- 
sary steps to comply with the 
cap required an order demand- 
ing that the state “develop a 
system to identify prisoners 
who are unlikely to reoffend or 
who might otherwise be candi- 
dates for early release, to the 
extent that they have not al- 
ready done so.” 

If the state fails to reduce the 
prison population to 137.5 per- 
cent design capacity in a time- 
ly manner, the court process 
will nevertheless permit com- 
pliance with the order through 
the release of low-risk prison- 
ers, the ruling states. The court 
gave the state until July 19 to 
complete “this identification 
system.” 

The prisoners’ lawyers filed 
papers in the court claiming 
the state “already had risk in- 
struments by which they could 
identify low-risk prisoners for 
release and that implementing 
a good time credit program 
was quite straightforward.” 


Moreover, the prisoner’s law- 
yers noted, the state “made no 
effort to seek the needed legis- 
lation” on good time credits or 
sentencing reform. 

This footnote to the case was 
acknowledged by the three- 
judge court: 

Former Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Correc- 
tions Jeffery Beard testified on 
behalf of California prisoners at 
the 2009 trial. Since that testi- 
mony, Beard has been appoint- 
ed as the California director of 
prisons. He has since revised 
his position on the crowding is- 
sue. 

The 71 -page decision con- 
cludes: “Having been granted 
a six-month extension, defen- 
dants have no further excuse 
for non-compliance. If de- 
fendants do not take all steps 
necessary to comply with this 
court’s June 30, 2011 order, as 
amended by this court’s Jan. 
29, 2013 order, including com- 
plying with the order filed in 
conjunction with this opinion, 
they will without further delay 
be subject to finds of contempt, 
individually and collectively.” 


Proposition 36 Helps Another 3-Striker 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Michael Bernstein is one of 
many California inmates con- 
victed under the Three Strikes 
Law, but he has been given a 
second chance at freedom af- 
ter the state passed Proposition 
36. 

“I’m not in prison for vio- 
lence against anyone. I’m in 
prison because I was in posses- 
sion of eight grams of metham- 
phetamines,” Bernstein said. 
“It was for my own personal 
use. I wasn’t selling it at all.” 

Bernstein said it was in mid- 


October 2012 when he found 
out that he qualified for re- 
lease under Proposition 36 if 
the judge found him suitable. 
Bernstein said he felt like he 
was being sentenced again. 

“I had been bitten once with 
Proposition 66 under then- 
Gov. Schwarzenegger,” Bern- 
stein said. “Once Proposition 
36 passed, I was excited.” 

Bernstein, 48, has been in 
prison since Jan. 5, 1995. 

He said his legal troubles 
started when he began drink- 
ing alcohol and smoking mari- 
juana at age 12 or 13. 

“Then, in high school, that 


progressed into using other 
drugs, like Christmas trees 
and black beauties.” Bernstein 
said. “These were the names of 
pills. They’re all uppers.” 

Bernstein said he was not 
running toward something or 
away from anything. He was 
looking for the rush and did 
not realize possessing eight 
grams of meth would consti- 
tute a third strike. 

“I didn’t know until my ar- 
raignment. That’s when reality 
set in, when the district attor- 
ney said this is a three-strikes 
case,” Bernstein said. 

While in county jail, he mar- 


ried his fiance and was even- 
tually brought back to Santa 
Clara County for a resentenc- 
ing hearing to eliminate a 
strike after his conviction. 

“Even my lawyer at the time 
thought I would get out,” Bern- 
stein said. “The judge said my 
case deserves to have the strike 
dropped.” 

However, the judge did not 
drop the strike. 

“There was anger - lots of it 
- when I was done with my . . . 
hearing,” Bernstein said. 

Five years later he and his 
wife were divorced. 

While in prison, Bernstein 


got his GED, vocation certifi- 
cates in electronics and com- 
puter refurbishing. 

“I stayed busy and got some 
trades. For most of my time I 
wasn’t able to do any self-help 
groups because the majority of 
prisons aren’t like San Quen- 
tin. They didn’t have any self- 
help groups,” Bernstein said. 

“The great thing is my at- 
torney found a program for me 
called Calvary Chapel,” Bern- 
stein said. “It’s a sober-living 
house, and she’s already got 
me a bed.” 

Bernstein walked out of San 
Quentin on March 22. 


Ex- San Quentin Teacher Heads New Education Program in Illinois 

‘Illinois Had a Long History of Being in the Forefront of Offering Higher Education in Prisons’ 


Before she was a professor 
at the University of Illinois, 
Rebecca Ginsburg helped ed- 
ucate San Quentin prisoners. 
Now, she is building on those 
experiences to bring college 
classes to prisoners in Dan- 
ville, 111. 

The Education Justice Pro- 
gram (EJP) offers classes in 
the Danville Correctional 
Center including how to teach 
English as a second language, 
science, cultural writing 
workshops, history, statis- 
tics, linguistics and engineer- 
ing. Inmates can earn college 
credits but cannot as of yet get 
degrees. 

Ginsburg, a professor of 


education policy organization 
and landscape architecture at 
the University of Illinois, co- 
founded EJP and serves as its 
director. 

“The state of Illinois had 
a long history of being in the 
forefront of offering higher ed- 
ucation in prisons,” Ginsburg 
said. “Today the only place (in 
Illinois) where inmates can re- 
ceive upper-level classes is at 
the Danville facility.” 

While she was a graduate 
student at the University of 
California at Berkeley, Gins- 
burg came to San Quentin to 
teach in an inmate education 
program similar to EJP. 

“At one time, programs like 


EJP were widespread, but in 
1994 the Violent Crime Con- 
trol and Law Enforcement 
Act eliminated Pell Grants 
for prisoners,” Ginsburg said. 
“Today, only a handful of pro- 
grams like EJP remain.” 

With approximately 50 to 
60 faculty, volunteers, student 
and staff, EJP is driven by 
its concerns about the cost of 
imprisonment and the finan- 
cial and emotional effects on 
prisoners’ families and com- 
munity. Funding for the pro- 
gram comes from grants and 
donations. 

Ginsburg said EJP believes 
in prison education as the tool 
to address those concerns. 


“It allows you to stimulate 
your mind and reminds you 
of the good nature of society,” 
said Emile Santiago, 40, a stu- 
dent in EJP. Santiago’s EJP 
class schedule includes film 
noir, theater, other education 
classes and Shakespeare. “We 
have a tremendous respect and 
admiration for the instructors. 
It reminds you that people are 
good.” 

For inmates to enroll, they 
must have a high school diplo- 
ma or its equivalent. “It’s not 
often that a major university 
knocks on our door and offers 
us the opportunity to have 
free programs and upper-level 
education opportunities,” said 


Debbie Denning, chief of pro- 
gram and support services for 
the Danville prison. “It’s a 
win-win for everyone.” 

Ginsburg says EJP’s year- 
round offering of classes, dis- 
cussions, workshops and other 
opportunities has earned great 
admiration from inmates and 
administrators in the Illinois 
Department of Corrections. 

“Instructors talk about the 
project as changing their ori- 
entation to the world, the way 
they teach, the way they learn 
their ideas about who they 
are and what they can accom- 
plish,” Ginsburg said. 

- By JulianGlenn Padgett 
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A mother is more than some- 
one who gives birth. A mother is 
always there for you whether she 
gave birth to you or not.” 

-Malik Harris 

“We should learn to cherish 
and honor our mothers, for they 
are the true matriarch.” 

-Lamont Cooper 

“Thank you, mom, for always 
being you: loving, caring, pro- 
viding, protecting, smiling and 
laughing too. Happy Mother’s 
Day and Happy 91 s1 Birthday. 1 
love you mom.” 

-Michael 

“Being that I’m Jehovah Wit- 
ness, we do not celebrate Moth- 
er’s Day on any particular day. 
We believe that Mother’s Day 


tne love and wisdom sne snared 
in her presence, so in honor of all 
the mothers who have past over 
and joined the ancestors, a very 
Happy Mother’s Day!” 

-Watani 

Para mi madre, Maria: (For 
my mother, Maria:) 

Mi madre Hermosa! (My 
beautiful mother!) 

Soy un hombre, (I am a man,) 

Soy un padre, y (I am a father, 
and) 

Hasta soy un abuelo, (I am 
even a grandfather,) 

Pero nunca dejare de ser su 
hijo (But I will never cease to be 
your son) 

!Con todo mi Corazon, Feliz 
Dia de las Madres! (With all my 
heart, Happy Mother’s Day!) 

-Angel Falcone 


Pearl Long and Michael Endres 


should be celebrated every day.” 
-Richard Alley 


-Troy Phillips 


“Your love 
and your 
strength has 
been the rock 
that has taken 
me through. 
Your love is 
pure and the 
greatest gift 
a son could 
have. My 

daughter (your 
granddaugh- 
ter) Troyanna 
is you all over 
again, and 

that’s a true 
blessing. Hap- 
py Mother’s 
Day!” 


“My mother passed away on 
Aug. 28, 1976. 1 am the youngest 
of eight siblings — four girls and 
four boys. 

Because of the complexity 
surrounding my 
upbringing, I have 
shouldered mixed 
emotions about my 
mother. But over 
the years, since 
her departure from 
this world, I have 
learned forgive- 
ness and tran- 
scended the pain. I 
now realize the un- 
spoken love buried 
beneath the surface 
of her heart.” 

-Dennis Pratt 


^VThere’s nothing more in a 
Mother I could ask for; you are 
! everything that I’ve prayed for 
and wished for. I pray that your 
days are filled with all the feel- 
ings of love, acceptances, com- 


“Enjoy the love 
of the mother that 
you have, for you 
don’t know how 
long it will last.” 

-Douglas Collier 


“My mom passed over many 
years ago. I remember getting 
through the grieving process by 
realizing that the sadness of her 
passing was the price paid for 


Martha and Tommy Winfrey 


passion, kindness and worth that 
you have given me in my life.” 

-Michael A. Tyler 

“My wife, the wonderful 
mother of my children, is more 
spiritually rooted than I am. I be- 
lieve that mothers are so impor- 


Martha Jo and Anthony Lyons 


tant and should be honored and 
treasured. God blessed mothers 
by anointing them to be the sa- 
cred carriers of life. There aren’t 
many things more essential to 
life than giving birth. Happy 
Mother’s Day!” 

-Drew Piazza 


“Every day the sun rises, I 
thank God for you. I recognize 
that you are the miracle. I apolo- 
gize for every tear. You shaped 
my character, you taught me val- 
ues. I am truly grateful for my 
mother and for God for sharing 
her with me.” 

-J.J. 


day that we can 
show those who 
gave us life how 
important they 
you, 


“To my beloved 
mother, Carmen, 
who past away 
in March' 2000. I 
know she’s look- 
ing down on her 
family as we re- 
flect upon the un- 
conditional love 
she always had 
for her children. Happy Moth- 
er’s Day to my wife, the mother 
of my children, and all the moth- 
ers of the world.” 

-Nick Garcia 

“Mother’s Day is a very spe- 
cial day to give thanks to all the 
mothers who work hard to keep 
their fami- 


“On Mother’s Day, I try to 
show my mother I think of her. 
If it weren’t for my mother, 
I couldn’t be close to David. 
Linda Stein 

“I’m so happy that they allow 
us to come into prison to visit. 
That makes Mother’s Day.” 

-Andrea Peterson 

, “I sure wish I could spend 
Mother’s Day with my mother!” 

-Patrick Christensen 

“I appreciate my mother for 
everything she has done for me 
and I’m happy I can spend this 
time with her.” 

-Miguel Quezada 

“I am so happy to be able to 
be with my son. I look forward 
to many more Mother’s Days to- 
gether.” 

-Lucilla Quezada 

“My wife is the best mother 


lies nurtured 
and safe. I 
would like 
to say Happy 
Mother’sDay 
to my moth- 
er, grand- 
mt^er, and 
wife, Sherry 

“I honor my mother today as Lynn 
she has never abandoned me you are 
through all my incarcerated 
years. As a free woman, yshe has 
incarcerated herself^br the free- 
dom of her chiSren. Through 
prayers and her belief in Christ, 
she has demonstrated what a 
Godly woman is in God cfur Fa- Burnside 
ther. My mother is the love of 
my life and is truly a 


-James E. Jenkins 

“Shining like a beacon on et 
storm tossed shore, your love 
has always guided me to safety 
— the sentinel standing tall on 
the horizon of the tempest that 
has been my life. Thank you 
for illuminating the darkness 
within my soul with your warm- 
ing light. Happy Mother’s Day! 
Love always.” 

-Tommy Winfrey 

“Times like Mother’s Day re- 
mind us of the reasons why we 
celebrate. From the time of birth 
onward, our mothers nurture 
and cultivate in us the true spirit 
of humanity — love, civility and 
humility; without these compo- 
nents, we would never reach our 
true potential. Today we honor 
every mother, for their patience, 
forgiveness and love.” 

-Joseph Demerson 

“For me, Mother’s Day has 
always been special. It’s the one 


streng 

•tour f 
I Jovi 


^ world is built 


on the hacks 
of mothers!”' 
-Robert Frye 


Betty Benjamin, Edwina Allen, Alice 
Gilmore and Janell Demerson 

■ ’l 

Wr in the world and it’s an honor tc| 
spend her special day with her.’T 
-Jabari Elbert 


“I wish my mother the great- 
est day. I wish I could be there, 
mom.” ■ 

-Norm Jackson 

“Mothers arp meant to be your 
friend when raising you. How- 
ever, if you tan consider your 
mother your friend, then that is 
a gift!” J 

-Theresa Scott 

“Sons, they mean the world to 
you and knowing the love your 
son has for you is really impor- 
tant.” 

-Donna Paciocco 

“For me, Mother’s Day has 
always a special day because I 
have always known (he mean- 
ing of being a rock. Ifly mother 
has always been my hero and my 
rock and shown what a woman 


“Love your mother regardless 
because she brought you into this 1 
world. You don’t know how im- 
portant your mother is until you 
are about to lose her.” 

-Duauan Yarbrough 

“It is important to enjoy the 
company of family on special 
days like Mother’s Day.” 

-Alfred Sennie 

“Bonding is important on 
Mother’s Day.” 

-Gloria Dangerfield 

“The first mother is Mother 
Earth and she is the first mother 
we all come through. Each day 
should be about having the di- 
vine feminine in each of us and 
we experience that uncondition- 
al love.” 
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Michael Tyler and Janet Buckley 


“If he were out- 
side, we would 
highlight the day 
with a date on the 
train to the Sacra- 
mento train mu- 
seum.” 

Ricky Gaines 
“I agree with her! 
Mother’s Day is 
the most impor- 
tant day on the 
planet.” 

-V Gaines 


“I’m happy my mother is here 
to see me. I hope she is happy to 
see me too. I wish my mother a 
1 day with all her wishes 
l true.” 
i Dao 

“His mother’s journey was 
long and her visit is shdrt. But 
it’s quality time with family, and 
that makes it worthwhile.” -Al- 
lison Dao 


is tne best 


-Lisa Melendez 

“I certainly appreciate the vis- 
iting facility and having the abil- 
ity to have a more intimate set- 
ting on days, like Mother’s Day. 
It’s better than a letter.” 

-Thomas Colt 

“Mother’s Day to me is just 
simply love.” 

-Cleo Cloman 

“It can sometimes be chal- 
lenging because of other family 
commitments. It’s a lot harder to 
leave him.” 

-Shannon Cloman 

“It’s good and bad to share the 
love of a special woman while 
not being able to share our lives 
together. But still I celebrate my 
mother, daughter and the special 
woman in my life, with a special 
love.” 

■' ^anon (Red) Figgers 

“Visiting on Mother’s Day 
impacts me more than at other 
times.” 

-Tamanicka Johnson 

“Mother’s Day is like every 
other visit. I visit every chance 
I get and they are all a great op- 


“For me, Mother’s Day is 
about family. I’d like us to all be 
together and cook. There’s noth- 
ing more bonding than sharing a 
meal together.” 

-Caressa Piazza 



Dennis and Barbara Pratt 


“My ynfe is tnebest mother 
in the world. She is so helpful 
and loving to all the kids and I 
thank God they have a mother 
like her.” 

-Timothy Crawford 

“I will come any day. Every 
day is my Mother’s Day.” 

-Marta Cuevas 


“It’s easy to 
cherish your 
mother when she 
is absol utcLy««gor- 
geous, like mine.” 
-Joe Mason 

“Honor your 

father and your 

mother in order 

that your days 
may prove long 
upon the ground 
that that JehovmB 
your God, has 
given you.” (Exo^B 
dus 20:12) 

-Theresa Alley 

“Happy Moth- 


find a nice pla5d| make acamp- 
fire, and enjoy ea®^other.” 

-Joy Richardson 
“I think it , 8‘freal important 
that you do for yow loved one 
" on Mother’s Day, something 
that you don’t do any other time. 
That’s more important than 
Mother’s Day itself.” 

-Twig Richardson 

“It’s amazing to sit hack look- 
ing at your wife while knowing 
she is the mother of your chil- 
dren.” 


unconditional love really means. 
^Jappy Mother’s Day, mom!” 

-Tu Hijo-Esteban 

“Momma, you gave me some- 
thing" more precious than life 
itself. You gave me the gift of 
your love, f love you! And spe- 
cial shout-outs to my wife, Ruby 
. Nell,-: and -Thy sisters, Gwen, Di- 
ane, Lonnie and Sherry. Happy 
Mother’ sJMm ” pf-Jr 

-Anthony Lyons 



“I love my mother and I wish Da y to a11 the mothers ’ es P e ' 
the best for her and I hope she cially my jjper woman wife.” 
has a happy Mother’s Day. Even 
though I am not there, I will al- 
ways be with her in my heart. 

Hugs and kisses to you, mom.” 

-Benito Muro 


Troy and Troyanna Philips 


“We should cel- 
ebrate our mother 
every day. Please 
publish that one!” 

-Sisilia Lutui 

“We all grow up 
appreciating our 
mother, but this 
here (prison) is a 
school of thought 
and you learn to 
appreciate your 
mother even more. 
You get a deeper 
appreciation and 
wish you could 
change things for 


portunity to be together.” 
-Loretta Johnson 


IL “I don’t stress over it being 
Mother’s Day. I can’t do any- 
thing about it except pray. Prayer 
can change things.” 


your mother.” 

-Jason Green 

“Happy Mother’s Day to all 
mothers, especially to my wife, 
who is special because she is the 
mother of my children. I’d really 
like to say happy Mother’s Day 


-Marcellus Pree 

“My mother is the greatest 
woman I’ve ever known and now 
I am in love with a younger ver- 
sion of her, my wife.” 

-Robert Richie 

“To my mother: Thank you 
for being the father I always 
wanted.” 

-Zoe Gardner 

“Women must be special 
because God chose them to be 
mother to the genius of man- 
kind.” 

-Antoinette Gardner 

“My wife is the most amaz- 
ing mother. I don’t know how she 
finds the time.” 

-Eric Daniels 

“One day of the year does not 
give mothers their extended due. 
Every day is Mother’s Day.” 

-Reggie Hunt 

“If he was out, we would cel- 
ebrate Mother’s Day by going for 
a ride on our Harley. We would 


-Todd Jones 


“Hej Mama* Jag Alska dej (I 
love youf 

^^TJerome Boone, Sr. 

This blessing goes out to my 
dear and onltf sister, Lois and to 
my I ad y- fr i end, ‘ G "jn other. 

Happy Mother’TDay. Love 

-Yah Ya 

The Real De&L The-mother of 
all, my wife and my World. Hap- 
py Mother’s Day. Love 

-Redd 



“Happy Mother’s Day to a 
very special lady in my life. I 
love you and hope you have a 
wonderful Mother’s Day.” 

-Lebert Hayes 

“My mother is the best mom 
ever!” 

-Caleb Mendoza 

“My wife is definitely a great 
mother and I can’t wait to add to 
our family.” 

-David Monroe 

“I love my family and being a 
mother is the greatest blessing in 
the world.” 

-Amanda Monroe 

“I would like to wish all the 
mothers a Happy Mother’s Day.” 

-Vernon Louisville 


“Mom’s day breaks 
my heart because I let 
her down.” 

-Andrew Wilson 

“You are and have 
always stood and spo- 
ken up for me, no mat- 
ter the circumstances 
or conditions. You 
have gone the extra 
mile and beyond and 
taken full responsi- 
-bilify for Wfy daugh- 
ter. You showered her 
with unconditional 
love, warmth and ap- 
preciation. You are 
the essence of what 


Marcia & Aly Tamboura with Elsa Legesse 

“I read a poem once that said 
that before you can understand 
kindness, one must lose every- 
thing. In losing all my material 
belongings and my freedom, I 
found that your love and kind- 
ness are my everything. You’ve 
made me understand the Islamic 
Hadith that says: ‘Heaven lies 
under the feet of the mother.’ 


With love and gratitude.” 

-Aly Tamboura 

“Olivia, words cannot express 
the love I have for your devotion 
in raising our daughter, Car- 
men, alone. You will always be 
acknowledged as a wonderful 
mother and I hope you will al- 
ways know that I appreciate you 
for this Happy Mother’s Day.” 

-Arnulfo T. Garcia 



Richard and Janice Honea 
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Rastafari Remembers The 
Late Emperor Selassie I 



Photo provided by C. Gayle 

The Late Ethiopian Emperor Haile Selassie I 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

A group of San Quentin pris- 
oners celebrated the coronation 
of the late Ethiopian Emperor 
Haile Selassie I with a banquet 
and religious tribute. 

Six belief groups called “man- 
sions” from San Quentin’s Ras- 
tafari community participated in 
the March 9 event. 

“It was a great day, said 
Christopher Bell, also known as 
Ras Jahraiel. 

“It was a spiritual day of re- 
membrance, for all Rastafari. 
The celebration of Emperor 
Selassie’s coronation means so 
much, and we’re happy we could 
have it,” he added. 

Born a Rastafari, Bell’s moth- 
er is from the mansion of Beta 
Israelites and his father is from 
Bobo Ashanti. 

“Like in any religion or way of 
life, for instance Judaism, Islam 
or Christianity, you have many 
different schools of belief,” he 
said. “The three most prominent 
mansions of Rastafari are the 


Nyahbinghi, the Bobo Ashanti, 
and the Twelve Tribes of Israel.” 

Bell said the Rastafari are a 
relatively new community. The 
community started with the as- 
sistance of the Jewish Chaplain 
Carole Hyman. 

Haile Selassie I was Emperor 
of Ethiopia for decades. He was 
crowned Nov. 2, 1930 and was 
the Emperor of Ethiopia from 
1930 to 1974. For the Rastafari 
community, his coronation is a 
time to reflect on his teachings. 

“This a belated coronation 
celebration,” said Bell a resident 
of San Quentin for the last three 
years. 

Thomas Blanks Bongo known 
as Ras Jahzeal Tafari said it has 
been very pleasing here in San 
Quentin and the administration 
here has gone above and beyond 
to assist them. 

Rastafari are governed under 
the Christian Church because of 
the bloodline of Haile Selessie 
ascending from Kind David, ac- 
cording to Ras Jahzeal. 

“The whole purpose of why 
we wear dreadlocks,” said 


Jahzeal. “Is in accor- 
dance with the Naza- 
rene, it’s explained in 
Numbers 6:5 the King 
James version in Naz- 
arene.” 

Jahzeal said one of 
the misconceptions 
about the belief of 
Rastafari is Bob Mar- 
ley and smoking weed. 

That could be no fur- 
ther from the truth. 

“Western society 
has indoctrinated the 
western hemisphere 
with the belief that 
all Rastafari is based 
on is smoking weed,” 

Jahzeal said. “Bob 
Marley was singing 
about love, peace and 
basic human rights.” 

“We see Haile Se- 
lassie I as being principled and 
noble, worthy of our worship,” 
said Bell. “Today we look at him 
as the second advent of the Mes- 
siah. For instance, our Chris- 
tians brothers look at Jesus as 
the Messiah. We look at Haile 


Selessie I as the Messiah.” 

Many different Rastafari were 
at San Quentin’s coronation 
event, Bell said. Some believe in 
Christianity, and others believe 
in the Law of Moses. 

“The purpose of the Rastafari 


brethren here at San Quentin is 
to bring awareness and educa- 
tion in its appropriate frame,” 
Jahzeal said. “Because Rastafari 
from creation has been to the 
glorification to our creator JAH 
RASTAFARI.” 


A Criminal's Transformation And Life-Changing Choices 


BOOK REVIEW 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Nabat Books is an obscure 
publishing company “dedi- 
cated to reprinting forgotten 
memoirs by various misfits, 
outsiders, and rebels.” In 1926, 
the company printed, You Can’t 
Win, a memoir of Jack Black’s 
(not the actor) life on the road 
and living outside the law. 

Every locked up person 
should study this life-changing 
turn-around adventure. 

Black’s mother died when he 
was a teenager. Shortly there- 
after, he parted ways with his 
father. Years later he remi- 
nisced: “I had not spent one 
hour in the company of an hon- 
est person. I had lived in an 
atmosphere of larceny, theft, 
crime. I thought in terms of 
theft. Houses were built to be 
burglarized, citizens were to 
be robbed, police to be avoided 
and hated, stool pigeons to be 
chastised, and the thieves to be 
cultivated and protected. That 


was my code; the code of my 
companions. That was the at- 
mosphere I breathed. ‘If you 
live with wolves, you will learn 
to howl.’” 

You Can’t Win is loaded with 
colorful con artists, thieves, 
and hustlers who teach Black 
the meaning of integrity, hon- 
or, and respect given to and be- 
tween “old school” convicts. 

The beggars, bums, and 
thieves back-in-the-day were 
not dirty rotten crazies run- 
ning the streets. In Black’s 
world, “...beggars are the most 
reliable and trustworthy, the 
most self-sacrificing and the 
quickest to help of any class of 
people outside the pale of so- 
ciety.” 

Black notes. “The beggar 
minds his own business, settles 
his own feuds, and I cannot re- 
call ever seeing one of them in 


court testifying against any- 
body for anything.” 

However, it was only a matter 
of time before life as a profes- 
sional burglar and thief landed 
Black in prison. 

The anguish shackling has 
on wrongdoers resonates just 
as strongly nine decades ago as 
it does today, as Black reports 
the psychological impact of his 
incarceration. 

“You start doing time the 
minute the handcuffs are on 
your wrists. The first day you 
are locked up is the hardest, 
and the last day is the easiest. 
There comes a feeling of help- 
lessness when the prison gates 
swallow you up - cut you off 
from the sunshine and flower 
out in the world - but that feel- 
ing soon wears away if you 
have guts.” 

In Black’s later years as a 


criminal, he realized the adage 
“crime doesn’t pay” truly ap- 
plies to his life. He recognized 
the value of education and how 
important it is to stay within 
the law. 

However, when Black as- 
sessed how the justice sys- 
tem treated him he wrote, “It 
seemed to me that the blind 
goddess got a tough deal her- 
self. Everybody connected with 
the case outraged her. The first 
judge took money. The coppers 
framed me in. The witnesses 
perjured themselves. The sec- 
ond judge was so feloniously 
righteous that he stood in with 
the framing. My lawyer was a 
receiver of stolen goods — even 
stole some from me. And the 
police told me that the Jew- 
eler’s Association beat them 
out of the reward... It frequently 
happens that the initial loss in 


dollars and cents is as nothing 
compared to the wrong and 
injury that radiate from such 
crimes like ripples on a pond.” 

Black said he could only stop 
using opium by understanding 
that “the worst hold the drug 
gets on a man is the mental 
hold... A man has to keep a 
hard grip on his mind; he has 
to want to quit, first, and keep 
wanting to quit all the time; 
then he can do it.” 

Black appreciated ending 
his criminal career and his life 
changes by writing, “I have 
seen many miraculous ref- 
ormations. One man may be 
reformed through a woman, 
a woman’s plea, a mother’s 
love. Others might be reformed 
through the assistance of kind- 
ness of friends. But still an- 
other might be reformed by an 
act of kindness from some un- 
expected source. I believe that 
one who has been brutalized 
can be turned right by an act of 
kindness and be regenerated. It 
looks reasonable.” 


Report Indicates Prison Visitation Reduces Violence and Recidivism 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

Prison visitation is a privilege 
- not a right - and policies vary 
widely from state to state de- 
spite evidence that visits reduce 
violence and recidivism, a recent 
survey reports. 

A major factor in visitation is 
a prisoner’s security classifica- 
tion. 

The nearly unrestrained dis- 
cretion officials have in im- 
plementing prison visitation 
regulations makes clear how 


consequential these choices are 
to a prisoner’s incarceration 
and life after release, according 
to Prison Visitation Policies: A 
Fifty State Survey, the study by 
three Yale Law School students. 

Visiting guidelines are estab- 
lished by at the directors’ level 
of state departments of correc- 
tions, according to the survey. 
Courts have given prison ad- 
ministrators wide latitude in 
regulating visitation. 

New York State’s maximum- 
security prisons allow up to six- 
hour visits 365 days a year and 


overnight conjugal visits about 
every two months. California 
prohibits overnight conjugal vis- 
its for prisoners serving life sen- 
tences. North Carolina permits 
no more than one visit per week 
for two hours per visit, including 
legal and clergy visits. 

New York and California ad- 
vocate more lenient visitation 
guidelines in order to “preserve, 
enhance and strengthen family 
ties as a result of incarceration,” 
according to the survey. 

Nearly all states offer some 
form of extended daytime visit. 


California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, New York, South 
Dakota and Washington al- 
low for overnight family visits. 
Colorado is the only state that 
has overnight visits for women 
prisoners. 

Indiana, Minnesota, Oregon, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin use a form 
of virtual video visitation. 

The survey revealed higher 
security prisoners and those in 
“administrative segregation” 
face additional barriers to visita- 


tion, such as requirement of ‘no- 
contact.’ 

Amending guidelines to allow 
greater access to visitors may be 
the most practical approach to 
advancing policies intended to 
reduce prison violence and low- 
er recidivism rates, according to 
the survey. 

Participation in visiting pro- 
grams could be a powerful in- 
centive for good behavior and 
strengthening family ties, which 
may ease the transition to home 
upon release, the survey con- 
cludes. 
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Survey Asked 100 San Quentin Prisoners About 
Their Reaction and Effect of Prison Suicides 


By Salvador Solorio 
Journalism Guild Writer 

On the same week a federal 
judge refused to end oversight 
of state prisons mental health 
services, an unscientific sur- 
vey asked 100 San Quentin 
men about prison suicides. 

The survey discovered 80 
percent of the men knew some- 
one who committed suicide 
while incarcerated. 

The survey found that 35 
percent of prisoners believed 
suicide was due to feeling 
hopeless — unhappiness fol- 
lowed at 34 percent. Twenty- 
four percent said despondency 
would cause a suicide, while a 
parole denial garnered 18 per- 
cent. Other reasons cited were 
health issues, deaths in family, 
divorce and girlfriends leav- 
ing them. Comments included, 
staff abuse and depression 


caused by withdrawal of medi- 
cation. 

The majority of people, 58 
percent, said hanging would 
be the method of suicide, while 
20 percent choose a drug over- 
dose. Other methods included, 
blood depletion and jumping 
off tiers. 

When the person inter- 
viewed was asked if he could 
have done anything to prevent a 
suicide, only seven percent said 
yes, while 57 percent said no. 

Thirty- seven percent of the 
men said after learning about a 
suicide, they became angry at 
prison custody. Thirty-six per- 
cent became angry toward the 
mental health caregivers. 

Twenty-four percent said they 
saw signs of suicide before it 
happened, while 38 percent saw 
no signs. 

Only six of the men surveyed 
said the suicide victims dis- 


cussed their problem with men- 
tal health services. 

The following questions 
were asked and here are the 
results: 

Do you think committing 
suicide is a cowardly act? 

Yes 24 percent No 41 per- 
cent 

Do you think committing 
suicide takes a lot of cour- 
age? 

Yes 44 percent No 41 per- 
cent 

If you had known that a per- 
son was attempting to commit 
suicide, would have you done 
something to prevent the act 
from occurring? 

Yes 68 percent No 15 per- 
cent 

Have you ever contemplated 
suicide? 

Yes 24 percent No 59 per- 


cent 

Does the mental health de- 
partment do enough to pre- 
vent suicide in prison? 

Yes 6 percent No 71 percent 

When the survey asked, 
What do you think is the best 
way to prevent suicides in 
prison? 

The answers ranged from, alert 
staff, doctors and mental health 
staff so that a trusting commu- 
nication link with inmates could 
be developed to promote peer 
interventions and training so 
that prisoners could recognize 
suicidal tendencies and actively 
work to prevent them. 

The last question requested 
personal feelings about how sui- 
cide affected their lives. Here 
are some of the final comments: 

“I’ve personally know of at 
least seven people committed 
suicide since I’ve been incar- 


cerated. It has had a deep pro- 
found affect on my soul and has 
changed the way I view the time 
value of life.” 

“Caring attitude towards 
them. Don’t view them as “cra- 
zy” or “sickies.” Take this condi- 
tion more seriously as they may 
be the first line of assistance to 
them, report to proper care-giv- 
ers.” 

“When some “suit” gives you 
50-to-life for stealing a cupcake 
and you’re in your 40’s when it 
happens, it (suicide) may be the 
only control over your own life 
that you’ll ever again see. People 
are incredibly cruel in the “the 
justice machine” and it just nev- 
er ends for some of us. So yeah - 
suicide is a viable “out”!!” (sic) 

“Having been incarcerated for 
over 36 years, I still see many 
staff members and inmates en- 
couraging suicide rather than 
discouraging it.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

Suicide Through a Father’s Eyes 
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Report Links the Level of Lead 
In the Environment to Violence 


In my retirement, I spend 
most of my time writing. I have 
written a few pieces about the 
failed leadership of the Catholic 
Church, but most of my writing 
is about my oldest son, a police 
officer who took his life four 
years ago. I have learned about 
cops and suicide, and I have 
learned about pain and grace. I 
try to write four days a week, 
but on Tuesdays, I don’t write, I 
volunteer. 

I spend part of each Tuesday 
at the San Francisco Police De- 
partment doing suicide preven- 
tion training. I speak to around 
25 cops about my son. How he 
lost his way. The high rate of 
police suicide, and about cur- 
rent research in this area. I tell 
them that if this can happen to 
my son, it can happen to any of- 
ficer. I remind them that the very 
things that make them effective 
and safe on the street can de- 
stroy them in their personal life, 
and that asking for help is not a 
sign of weakness, but a sign of 
strength. I think they are listen- 
ing. A number of officers have 
told me that I have helped them. 

When I finish the training and 
I’m back in my car, I usually fall 
apart because I have not been 
giving an academic lecture, but 
rather talking about the suicide 
of my son, my first born, my 
rock. I sit in my car revisiting the 
horror of four years ago. I feel 
God’s grace working in me, not 
eliminating the pain, but allow- 
ing me to feel some satisfaction 
and a sense that life is still worth 
living. I am always amazed at 
the intimate, symbiotic and still 
for me, mysterious relationship 
between pain and grace. 

When I leave the police de- 


partment, I drive over the Gold- 
en Gate Bridge to San Quentin 
Prison, where I’ve been volun- 
teering for over seven years. For 
two hours, I co-lead a spiritual 
group with 18 inmates, and on 
Sunday. I go to Mass with the 
men. I have never been in a 
place where God’s presence is 
more tangible. 

Most of the men I have come 
to know at San Quentin have 
been convicted of second- 
degree murder and were sen- 
tenced to 15 years to life in their 
teens or early 20s. According 
to sentencing laws, if they ful- 
filled all the criteria for reha- 
bilitation, they could be paroled 
in 12 to 15 years. Unlike fixed 
term prisoners, where the recid- 
ivism rate is 70 percent, the re- 
cidivism rate for these inmates 
when they are released is 1 
percent. Should they have been 
held accountable and punished 
for their crimes? Absolutely, 
but they have done their time. 
They are not the same men they 
were when they did their crime. 
But the parole boards and gov- 
ernors have been politically re- 
luctant to release them. 

We need to see them and 
know them for who they are 
now, not who they were 20 or 
30 years ago. We need to see 
them as living witnesses to the 
transforming power of faith. 
If we are followers of Jesus 
Christ, then we believe in for- 
giveness and redemption, and 
we need to live that belief. They 
are men of deep spirituality, 
full of insight and remorse for 
the crimes they have commit- 
ted and the great harm and pain 
they brought to others. They are 
completely rehabilitated, quali- 


fied and capable of returning to 
the free community. In many 
cases when they get out, they 
will serve others. 

The guys know about my son 
and they pray for him each year 
at Mass on the anniversary of 
his death. One night after the 
concluding prayer, one of the 
newer members of the group 
who had only just learned about 
my son, came up to me, gave 
me a hug and said, “You know, 
he is with God.” 

Usually when I come into San 
Quentin on Tuesday, I am tired, 
depressed from thinking about 
my son and feeling sorry for 
myself. Usually when I leave 
at the end of the session, I am 
in awe at the faith, insight and 
spiritual journey of these men, 
who in their pain, isolation and 
suffering are closer to God than 
most people I know on the out- 
side. And I know that God’s 
grace, not always obvious, is 
flowing inside those walls, and 
it also touches those of us who 
are privileged to come in there 
once in awhile. 

Now when I get home late 
each Tuesday evening, I can say 
that I have honored my son, cov- 
ered both ends of the criminal 
justice system and experienced 
tangible signs of God’s grace in 
both those worlds. 

The secret of volunteer work 
is that it is a very selfish and 
rewarding activity. I do this for 
others, but if I am honest, I do it 
so I can keep breathing; I do it 
so I can believe. I do it so I can 
experience God’s grace. 

- Brian Cahill, Executive 
Director of San Francisco 
Catholic Charities- 


By San Quentin News Staff 

In a startling report, a recent 
Mother Jones article claims 
there is a strong connection 
between lead levels in the envi- 
ronment and violent crime. 

“Lead emissions from auto- 
mobiles explain 90 percent of 
the variation in violent crime 
in America,” researchers wrote. 
“Toddlers who ingested high 
levels of lead in the ‘40s and 
‘50s really were more likely to 
become violent criminals in the 
‘60s, ‘70s, and ‘80s.” 

The report tracked leaded gas 
consumption and found crime 
declining at the same rate as 
consumption. “Where it de- 
clined quickly, crime declined 
quickly,” the researcher found. 

Researchers continued the 
study by examining several 
states and different countries 
at different times and found 
the same results — “where con- 
sumption of leaded gasoline 
declined quickly, crime would 
decline quickly too.” 

Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Finland, Italy, New 
Zealand, and West Germany 
showed the same correlation 
between lead levels and violent 
crime, according to researcher 
Rick Nevin. 


When the Mother Jones re- 
porter asked Nevin if he had 
ever found a county that didn’t 
fit the theory, he replied, “No, 
not one.” 

“Gasoline lead is responsi- 
ble for a good share of the rise 
and fall of violent crime over 
the past half century,” Mother 
Jones reports. 

The effect of lead on people 
is worse than thought, Mother 
Jones claims. Neurological re- 
search shows early childhood 
exposure to lead “at nearly any 
level can seriously and perma- 
nently reduce IQ.” 

Parts of the brain that con- 
trol aggression and “executive 
functions” are damaged from 
high childhood exposure to 
lead, “and the impact turns out 
to be greater among boys,” the 
researchers assert. Childhood 
exposure to lead damage parts 
of the brain “that makes us most 
human.” 

Not much attention has been 
paid to the medical reasons for 
violent crime because research- 
ers traditionally have focused 
on behavioral causes to explain 
crime and therefore expect to 
find a behavioral connection 
to violent crime, not a medical 
connection, the Mother Jones 
article concludes. 
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Expanding Access to Higher 
Education Behind Bars 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Feather River College is 
educating one San Quentin 
prisoner with correspondence 
courses and is expanding its 
program in San Quentin and 
other California prisons. 

“No one should be denied 
access to obtaining a college 
degree; a college degree holds 
a special meaning for the in- 
carcerated,” said Joan Parkin, 
associate dean at Feather Riv- 
er College, a community col- 
lege in Lassen County, Calif. 
Parkin said her mission is to 
educate prisoners no matter 
where they are. 

The San Quentin student, 
Michael Holmes, said he at- 
tended multiple self-help 
groups, such as criminality 
awareness, substance abuse, 
anger and stress manage- 
ment. Holmes said the pro- 
grams piqued his interest in 
learning about behavioral 
science, so he wrote numer- 
ous letters seeking sponsor- 
ship from Project Rebound, 
the Re-entry Council, Fres- 
no Pacific University, Palo 
Verde College and the Prison 
Scholarship Foundation. 

He was eventually referred 
to Coastline College, but he 
was unable to pay for text- 
books and had no access to 
used copies. 


“I had no means to pay for 
college or books,” Holmes 
said. “On top of that, I had 
been told California no longer 
provided grants for inmates” 
to take college courses. 

Then, Holmes’ medical 
care providers suggested he 
write to Feather River Col- 
lege. The school accepted 
his application and is cover- 
ing the costs for tuition and 
books. 


“Pm humbled by 
this experience, 
because the per- 
son who is the 
most locked down 
can go through 
the program ” 


“They’re very attentive to 
me and they respond quickly 
when I have an issue,” Hol- 
mes said. “For me, Feather 
River is a godsend.” 

Feather River’s Incarcer- 
ated Student Program was 
launched in 2006 at Cali- 
fornia Correctional Center, 
according to Parkin. Dawn 
Tibbits, the prison’s college 
program facilitator, estab- 
lished a system to verify the 
educational backgrounds 


of those men interested in 
furthering their education 
through Feather River. Tib- 
bits also set up a program 
to distribute textbooks to all 
the participating students. 

“We need more funding 
to bring Associate of Arts 
degrees to any inmate who 
wants one,” Parkin said. “I’ve 
seen a complete transforma- 
tion” in men who complete 
the program in other prisons. 
Feather River currently edu- 
cates 400 prisoners in Cali- 
fornia prisons. 

Recently, when Parkin gave 
a lecture at Pelican Bay State 
Prison, one prisoner said he 
came to prison at age 16 and 
now, at 38, Feather River Col- 
lege gave him his first oppor- 
tunity at an education. 

“I just want to learn some- 
thing,” the prisoner told Par- 
kin. 

“I’m humbled by this ex- 
perience, because the person 
who is the most locked down 
can go through the program,” 
she added. 

Anyone interested in taking 
classes through Feather River 
College should contact Tom 
Bolema in the San Quentin 
Education Department. He 
said Feather River is provid- 
ing instructional materials 
for 30 San Quentin prison- 
ers, including Death Row in- 
mates. 


VIETNAM VETERANS 
GROUP OF 
SAN QUENTIN 

CA1-01 563 

SERVING AND REPRESENTING 
ALL MILITARY VETERANS 

presents the 

2013 VVGSQ Scholarship Awards 
Introducing this year the 
Marcy Orosco Scholarship Award 
Amount $1,750.00 
Veterans Scholarship Award 
$1,250.00 
and the 

Mary Manley Inspirational Award 

$1,000.00 

Application Deadline: Friday May 17th, 2013 
Selection Notification: Monday May 24th, 2013 
Presentation Ceremony: Saturday June 22nd, 2013 

VETERANS GIVING HACK TO THE COMMUNITY 


Vietnam Veterans 
Group of San Quentin 

26th Annual Veterans Scholarship Award 
Banquet 



By Chris Schuhmacher 
VVGSQ Chairman 



The Vietnam Veterans Group of San Quentin is 
once again rallying the troops for its 26th annual 
Veterans Scholarship Awards Banquet. 

During the event, which scheduled for June 22, 
group members inside prison have the opportu- 
nity to give back to the community by awarding 
scholarships to deserving high school students 
with veterans in the family who are preparing to 
start college. 

“I get a sense of pride in participating, because 
as a military brat myself who has faced the chal- 
lenge of putting my own daughter through college, 
I know that every little bit helps go a long way in 
helping children achieve their educational goals,” 
said group member Darryl Farris. 

The veterans group works throughout the year 
to raise funds for the scholarships through food 
sales to San Quentin inmates, contributions from 
various Inmate Leisure Time Activity Groups 
(ILTAG), and donations from outside veterans or- 
ganizations and supporters. 

Last year, the veterans were able to present two 
scholarship awards totaling $2,500. This year, in 
addition to the Veterans Scholarship Award and 
the Mary Manley Inspirational Award, the VVG- 
SQ is proud to present the Marcy Orosco Scholar- 
ship Award in honor of her generous support from 
the Salvation Army. 

Applications for the scholarships have already 
been circulated throughout high schools in the 
northern California area. The VVGSQ Scholar- 
ship committee, led by Sergeant of Arms Garvin 
6 JoJo’ Robinson, is eagerly awaiting student sub- 
missions. 

“I receive the most amazing sense of gratifica- 
tion as I read through the applications, select the 
candidates, and watch the smiles on their faces 
when they receive their awards,” Robinson said. 
“I feel empowered with the responsibility to con- 
tinue to serve ... even while incarcerated.” The 
applicants will be judged on their cumulative 
GPA, extra-curricular activities, community ser- 
vice and a short essay on what their veteran family 
member’s service to the country means to them. If 
you know an eligible high school senior who would 
like to apply for one of the VVGSQ scholarship 
awards please refer to the contact information for 
our Chief Sponsor below. 

This year the VVGSQ is hoping to double the 
amount given out at the 2012 awards. This is a 
worthwhile event and we encourage men of the San 
Quentin population to fill out a Trust Withdrawal 
designating ‘2013 Scholarship Awards’ with the 
amount they would like to contribute and give it 
to a VVGSQ representative within your housing 
unit. Laudatory donation chronos will be gener- 
ated for your records. 

If any outside veterans organizations or indi- 
viduals would like to help support our cause, 
please contact our Chief Sponsor Rudy Luna 
at San Quentin State Prison, 1 Main Street, 
San Quentin, CA, 94964-0001 (415)454-1460 
ext. 5808. 
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Cinco de Mayo Is Not Mexican Independence Day 


By Isabella Cota, 
Contributing Writer 

Every year on May the 5th, I 
get a Facebook post on my wall 
from my French friend Thomas. 
Sitting on the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, he usually types 
something like: “Happy Cinco 
de Mayo, guey. So you beat us. 
Big deal.” 



File Photo 


Isabella Cota 

His message is poking fun 
of the American celebrations 
around this date. Neither of us 
lives in the United States but we 
are both aware that on this day, 
thousands living in the U.S. will 


be celebrating Mexico’s Inde- 
pendence Day with tequila shots, 
Coronas, bright-colored serapes 
and straw sombreros. We are 
also aware that this is actually 
not Mexico’s Independence Day, 
that the real story behind the 
date involveshiscounti^and 
that it’s celebration is a bit, well, 
overdone. 

So what actually happened on 
the 5th of May? In 1862, during a 
French invasion to Mexico led by 
Napoleon III, the Mexican army 
surprised everyone by defeating 
the French in a bloody battle, 
even as they were outnumbered 
and poorly equipped. It’s one of 
our proudest moments in his- 
tory, as it was an unlikely and 
much needed victory. A more 
recent victory over the French 
came in the 2010 Soccer World 
Cup, when we scored two goals 
and they scored none. They are 
international soccer superstars. 
We are not. So a friendly “Suck 
it frenchies!” was in order. 

Yet Cinco de Mayo, or as we 
call the holiday in Mexico La 
Batalla del Cinco de Mayo, is not 
a big national celebration down 
here. It’s only in the central state 
of Puebla, whose capital of the 
same name was the setting for 
the battle, that the holiday is cel- 
ebrated with dance, music and 
performances. Puebla takes this 


as an opportunity to celebrate 
their state and that’s ok with the 
rest of us Mexicans. We don’t all 
need to make a big deal out of it, 
it’s not like it’s our country’s in- 
dependence we’re talking about. 

That’s right. It’s not our Inde- 
pendenc^Dav. How Cinco de 
Mayo came to be confused with 
Mexican Independence Day 
(celebrated on midnight Septem- 
ber 15) remains a mystery. But 
it’s easy to imagine that as the 
celebration grew more and more 
popular in the US, without real 
knowledge over how it came to 
even exist, there was a need to 
attribute great meaning to it. A'/V 
country’s independence is way 
more meaningful that a one-off, 
unlikely military victory over a 
more powerful European coun- 
try, so, you know, for marketing 
purposes, we could just celebrate 
that. It just makes more sense. 

This of course begs the ques- 
tion, how did the holiday ever 
get started in the US? The first 
celebrations of the original Bat- 
tle of Puebla began in the battle’s 
first anniversary, in 1863 in Cal- 
ifornia, according to a paper by 
the UCLA Center for the Study 
of Latino Health and Culture. 

“A desire to support Mexican 
President Benito Juarez and the 
Mexican troops galvanized Lati- 
nos in California and produced 


a collective response that drew 
together Californios, Mexican 
immigrants, Central and South 
American immigrants, and their 
English-speaking children born 
in California”, the paper reads. 

Cinco de Mayo, as a holiday 
to be celebrated ii^h^United 
States, was born as a festive way 
to unite Americans with immi- 
grants coming from the South, 
to blend both cultures for one 
day. From the beginning, it was 
a moment to forget about the 

.differences that sets the cultures 
apart and party together instead. 
And this element of unity re- 
mains today. 

v limierneath the party sur- 
fa’ce,':'6rit(cism and disappoint- 
ment have started to spread in 
some circles of the Latino com- 
munity in the US. 

“Cinco de Mayo is not just 
a fiesta anymore, the gringos 
have taken it on as a good sales 
pitch”, Frances Martinez, who 
organized the celebrations in the 
1930s in California, told Jose 
Alamillo, Professor of Chicano 
Studies and History at Califor- 
nia State University Channel 
Islands and one of a few aca- 
demics that have researched and 
written about the origins of this 
holiday in the US. 

“Back then we used the fiesta 
to accomplish something and 


made it work for la raza,” Mar- 
tinez is recorded as saying. 

The holiday is an annual 
boost to profits of tequila, chip 
and beer companies. According 
to Business Insider, beer com- 
panies alone spent $171 million 
on^anis^anguageadvertising 
around Cinco de Mayo. 

Naturally, some in the Hispan- 
ic community feel like through 
marketing, the celebration has 
been perverted, as stereotypes 
and misconceptions about their 
cultures are exploited in the name 
of a wild party. After all, not all 
Mexican and South Americans 
are gun-shooting peasants going 
on tequila binges who pass out 
in front of a cactus. 

But there’s one truth about this 
holiday that is perhaps more im- 
portant. In the big melting pot of 
cultures that is the United States, 
it’s the freedom to celebrate the 
victories and culture of its im- 
migrant members that matter the 
most. Is Cinco de Mayo just an 
excuse to have a party and cel- 
ebrate my culture? I’lJ take it! 

And remember, we owe this 
one to the French. So next time 
you’re about to down a tequila 
shot on the 5th of May, you could 
swap the “Cheers!” or “Salud!” 
for a “Sante!”, or perhaps an 
even more appropriate “Suck it 
Frenchies!” 


By Isabella Cota, 
Contributing Writer 

Cada ano el 5 de mayo, mi 
amigo Tomas me deja un men- 
saje en mi muro del Facebook. 
Desde Francia, en el otro lado 
del Atlantico, escribe algo asi 
como: “Feliz Cinco de Mayo, 
guey. Nos ganaron. que?”. 

Su mensaje es una burla in- 
ocente a las celebraciones en 
esta fecha. Ninguno de los dos 
vivimos en los Estados Unidos 
pero los dos sabemos bien que, 
en este dia, miles de personas 
que viven en ese pais celebran 
el dia de la Independencia de 
Mexico con caballitos de tequi- 
la, cervezas Corona, zarapes de 
colores y sombreros. Sabemos 
tambien que ese dia no es el dia 
de la Independencia mexicana, 
que la verdadera historia detras 
de esa fecha involucra a su pais 
y que su celebracion alia es, 
pues, un poco exagerada. 

Entonces, ^que paso realmente 
el cinco de mayo? En 1862, du- 
rante la invasion de Francia a 
Mexico liderada por Napoleon 
III, el ejercito mexicano gano 
una batalla larga y sangrienta en 
contra de los franceses, a pesar 
de tener muchos menos solda- 
dos y tener equipo y armas me- 
nos sofisticadas. Es uno de los 
momentos historicos de mayor 
orgullo para Mexico, ya que, en 
ese momento, fue una victoria 
inesperada y my necesaria para 
la moral nacional. Una victoria 
ante los franceses mas reciente 
se dio en 2010, cuando en un 
juego de la Copa Mundial de 
Futbol Mexico gano 2-0 contra 



Francia. A ellos se les considera 
superestrellas del futbol. A no- 
sotros no. Por lo tanto, ese fue 
otro momento en nuestra histo- 
ria en que dijimos un merecido 
“jNos la pelan, francesitos!” 

Sin embargo el cinco de mayo, 
o como lo llamamos en Mexico 
“La Batalla del Cinco de Mayo”, 
no es una gran celebracion na- 
cional. Solamente el estado 
de Puebla, en cuya capital del 
mismo nombre se llevo a cabo 
la batalla hace 150 anos, celebra 
con fiesta, danza y espectaculos 
este dia. Es una oportunidad 
para celebrar el estado y eso nos 
parece bien al resto de los mexi- 
canos. No todos tenemos que 
celebrar este dia, despues de 
todo, no es como que estamos 
hablando del Dia de la Indepen- 
dencia. 

Asi es. El cinco de mayo no 
tiene nada que ver con nuestra 
independencia, la cual se cel- 
ebra a la medianoche del 15 
de septiembre. Como se dio la 
masiva confusion es un miste- 
rio. Pero es facil imaginar que, 
la celebracion se propago origi- 
nalmente sin el conocimiento 
claro de su origen. Ya que es 
dificil creer que una celebracion 


a la que tanta gente se une re- 
fiere a una pequena y sorpren- 
dente victoria militar. es po- 
sible que la gente simplemente 
atribuyo semejante celebracion 
a algo tan importante como la 
independencia. 

Lo cual nos lleva a la siguiente 
pregunta, ^por que se empezo a 
celebrar en los Estados Unidos? 
Las primeras fiestas del Cinco 
de Mayo en el pais vecino del 
norte se dieron en el primer ani- 
versario de la batalla de Puebla, 
en 1863 en California. Esto, de 
acuerdo a una investigacion del 
Centro de Estudios de Cultura y 
Salud Latina de UCLA. 

“Un deseo por apoyar al Pres- 
idente mexicano Benito Juarez 
y a los soldados mexicanos cau- 
tivo a los latinos en California y 
detono una respuesta colectiva 
que atrajo a gente de Califor- 
nia, inmigrantes mexicanos, de 
Centro y Suramerica asi como a 
sus hijos nacidos en California”, 
dice la investigacion. 

El Cinco de Mayo, como un 
dia festivo en los Estados Uni- 
dos, nacio como una manera de 
unir a los americanos con los 
inmigrantes que venian del sur 
de su frontera, de combinar sus 
culturas por un dia. Desde el 
inicio, fue un momento de olvi- 
dar las diferencias que los div- 
iden y pasar un buen rato. Este 
elemento de la fiesta permanece 
hasta el dia de hoy. 

Pero debajo de la superficie 
festiva, criticas y decepciones 
se han gestado entre algunos 
grupos de Latinos. 

“El Cinco de Mayo ya no es 
nada mas una fiesta, los gringos 


lo tomaron y lo hicieron una 
oportunidad para vender”, dijo 
Frances Martinez, uno de los or- 
ganizadores de la celebracion en 
los 1930s en California, de acu- 
erdo a un escrito del profesor de 
Estudios Mexico-Americanos 
y de Historia de la Universidad 
del Estado de California en las 
Islas del Canal Jose Alamillo. 

“Antes usabamos la fiesta 
para lograr algo y lo haciamos 
por la raza”, dijo Martinez en el 
texto. 

Y es que esta fiesta representa 
un incremento en las ganancias 
de grandes companias de bota- 
nas, tequila y cervezas. Segfin 
un reporte de la revista Busi- 
ness Insider, las companias 
cerveceras invirtieron un total 
de $171 millones en publicidad 
en Espanol en torno a ese dia. 

Es natural que algunos en la 
comunidad hispana sientan que 
a traves del mercadeo se ha dis- 
torsionado la celebracion, ya que 
se explotan estereotipos de los 


latinos que afectan de manera 
negativa en su imagen. Es decir, 
los mexicanos y suramericanos 
no son todos campesinos que 
disparan armas al aire y toman 
tanto tequila que se quedan dor- 
midos frente a un cactus, como 
los pinta la publicidad. 

Pero en esta discusion per- 
manece una verdad que es tal 
vez mas importante. En la gran 
mezcla de culturas que caracter- 
iza a los Estados Unidos, lo que 
importa es que existe la libertad 
de celebrar, por una vez al ano, 
las victorias y tradiciones de un 
grupo de inmigrantes. Y si el 
cinco de mayo nos da una excu- 
sa para hacer fiesta y festejar mi 
cultura, jpues yo la tomo! 

No olvidemos que esta fiesta 
se la debemos a los franceses. 
La proxima vez que vayas a 
tomarte un shot de tequila en un 
cinco de mayo, considera cam- 
biar el “; Salud!” por “Sante!”, 
o bien soltar un muy merecido 
“jNos la pelan, francesitos!” 



Photo by Isabella Cota, 


Town Square in Michoacan, Mexico days 
after the Independence Day celebration 
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Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize! 


Explain, If it’s possible, how you 9 9 9 
can circle six of these digits that 555 

will add up to 21 3 3 3 

111 

The answer to last month’s puzzle is: The two broth- 
ers were a set of triplets. 

Congratulations to: Louis Calvin, and 
Michael Lain for winning last month’s puzzle. 

Congratulations to: Chris Schuhmacher for getting 

last month’s puzzle right. 

Rules 

The prizes will be for completion of brain twister 
puzzles. All puzzle submissions should be sent via 
u-save-em envelope to San Quentin News/Education 
Department. Only one entry per person. 

All correct submissions will be place in a hat. The 
winners will be picked by drawing the first two an- 
swers from that hat. 

First Place: San Quentin Fitness Gray Ball Cap 

Second Place: 4 Granola Bars 

Prizes will only be offered to inmates with privilege 
group status that allows for the prize items. Inmates 
transferred, sent to ad/seg, or otherwise not available 
to claim their prize will result in forfeiture. 

The answer and winner’s names will be published in 
the next issue of the San Quentin News. 


Featured artwork of Larry DeRossett 


Snippets 
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| etty Friedan wrote a book 
* called The Feminine 
Mystique about breaking the 
stereotypical mode of empow- 
ering women in believing that 
women are more than house- 
wives. 

O maha Indian women are 
awarded the property 
and custody of the children 
when they get divorced. 

U p to 9 ft tall and weigh- 
ing as much as 150 
pounds, the Statue of Liberty 
has 7 rays of all metal on her 
crown. Each ray represents the 
7 continents. 

Q ueen Victoria was known 
as the “Grandmother of 
Europe.” She had nine chil- 
dren by her husband Albert. 

U nder Harriet Tubman’s 
assistance 300 slaves 
escape slavery. Angry owners 
offered $40,000 reward for 
Tubman’s capture. 

E nsuring fertility after her 
wedding ceremony, dur- 
ing the Tudor period in Eng- 
land, a bride would eat her 
bouquet which was made of 
Marigold. 

T he Rafflesia Amoldii is 
the world’s largest bloom- 
ing flower. It can grow up to 3 
feet across and weigh up to 15 
pounds. 
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Book Review 


By Randy Maluenda 

NINETEEN MINUTES (By Jodi 
Picoult) Deep trauma in the wake of a 
mass high school shooting in a small 
New Hamshire town. 


THE AFFAIR (By Lee Child) Jack 
Reacher kicks butt and makes waves 
investigating murder in a small south- 
ern town. 


INTO THE FIRE (By Suzanne Brock- 
mann) Special operative tries to clear 
his name when suspected of killing a 
neo-Nazi leader. 


THE ART OF FIELDING (By Chad 
Harbach) An all-star shortstop ’s per- 
sonal issues threatens his future career 
and close-knit college team ’s season. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EVERYDAY 
LAW (By Shea Irving) General over- 
view and answers to the most frequently 
asked question. 


THE BLIND SIDE (By Michael Lewis) 
Young man adopted by a caring family 
and displays a talent for footbal. In this 
inspiring true story. 


Top responses are four ribbon progressing downward to one: 
Responses which are two or less are not recommended reading. 




Sudoku 


By Troy “Humphey” Ashmus 


Notice: 

On the Line: Artwork from San 
Quentin Prison Arts Project 
San Francisco Public Library 
Main Branch Civic Center 
Jewett Gallery 
June 15 - September 1, 2013 
Reception and panel from former inmates 
Saturday, August 3, 1-4 p.m. 

50 artworks, including paintings, silk- 
screens, linocuts and 3D dioramas 


Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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CORRECTION: 

Last months cartoon was 
drawn by John Sklut and not 
Larry DeRossett 
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1. Richmond County, Ga. — 

Sheriff’s officials began a new 
program that charges offenders 
a $5 co-pay for medical servic- 
es, reports the Augusta Chron- 
icle. Medical services cost the 
sheriff office about $5 million 
in 2011, nearly $800,000 more 
than the contract for service was 
supposed to cover, according to 
the report. 

2. Montgomery, Ala. — The 

state Legislature has moved 
forward to pardon the nine 
African-American teenagers, 
known as the Scottsboro boys, 
who were falsely accused of 
raping two white women more 
than 80 years ago, reports The 
Los Angeles Times. The bill 
was unanimously passed by the 
state Senate. Gov. Robert Bent- 
ley said he would sign the bill. 

3. Dover, Del. — The State 
Senate narrowly approved re- 
pealing the death penalty by a 
vote of 11-10, reports The As- 
sociate Press. There are cur- 
rently 17 people on the state’s 
condemned row. Democratic 
Gov. Jack Markell has not said 
whether he will support the leg- 
islation. 

4. Starke, Fla. — Larry Eu- 
gene Mann, 59 was executed 
by lethal injection on Apr. 10, 
reports The Associated Press. 
Mann was convicted for the kid- 
napping and killing of a 10 -year 
old girl in 1980. 

5. Indianapolis, Ind. — The 

state Senate has voted 46-4 to 
overhaul its criminal sentenc- 
ing laws. The changes would 
send fewer non-violent offend- 
ers to prison, while those with 
the more serious offenses would 


spend more time in state prison, 
according to The Associated 
Press. 

6. Onneaut, Ohio — The 

American Civil Liberties of 
Ohio criticized the private 
prison company, Correctional 
Corporation of America, for op- 
erating an overcrowded facility 
at the Lake Erie Correctional 
Institute in northeast Ohio, re- 
ports The Associated Press. The 
ACLU said overcrowding con- 
tributed to two recent incidents 
of fighting among the offenders 
and attacks on guards. 

7. New York, NY — David 
Ranta spent 23 years in prison 


before being released for the 
1991 murder of a prominent 
Hasidic rabbi. Prosecutors ac- 
knowledged that the evidence 
had fallen apart against Ranta, 
reports The New York Times. 
Ranta suffered a heart attack on 
his second day of freedom and 
is now awaiting surgery to re- 
pair his damaged heart. 

8. Tupelo, Miss. — The state’s 
department of corrections has 
found a new way to teach offend- 
ers how to stay out of prison. The 
federally funded course, Think 
for a Change, is designed to im- 
prove offenders’ “soft-skills and 
pro-social behaviors,” reports 


The Associated Press. “It goes 
back to social learning,” said 
James Johnson, associate direc- 
tor of community corrections,” 
in the AP report. “I grew up in 
a pro-social environment and 
learned through family, friends 
and school programs. Many of- 
fenders don’t grow up in these 
environments. Just like you can 
learn these bad problem solving 
skills, we can teach good ones.” 
9. Helena, Mont. — A state 
lawmaker is proposing a bill 
that would allow convicted 
offenders the chance to take 
10 years off their sentence by 
agreeing to take 20 lashes, re- 


ports The Associated Press. “... 
perhaps two lashes a year. What 
would you choose?” said the 
bill’s sponsor, Republican Rep. 
Jerry O’Neill. 

10. Raleigh, N.C. — Executions 
are scheduled to resume after 
more than a six-year halt. The 
state’s Senate judiciary panel 
voted along party lines for the 
measure that would also end a 
method for death row prisoners 
seeking life sentences on racial 
bias claims, reports The Asso- 
ciated Press. There have been 
no executions in North Carolina 
since 2006. 

11. Carson City, Nev. — Law- 
makers are considering a way to 
limit the use of solitary confine- 
ment of prisoners. Prisoners are 
more dangerous when they are 
ultimately released, state Sen. 
Tick Segerblom told the judicia- 
ry committee, in an Associated 
Press release.. Segerblom then 
showed a video that highlighted 
seemingly barbaric conditions 
in some American prisons. 

12. New Orleans, La. — The 
Orleans Parish Prison has been 
cited for being “so dangerous 
and poorly run that the facility 
violates inmates’ constitutional 
rights by the U.S. Department 
of Justice,” reports The As- 
sociated Press. City officials 
have asked a judge to appoint a 
replacement for the sheriff, ac- 
cording to court papers. 

13. New York, N.Y.— The 
state prison commission is rec- 
ommending county jail law li- 
braries closed because staffing 
them is becoming unaffordable, 
reports the Wall Street Journal’s 
Law Blog. 


‘Inner Peace’ Self-help Program 
Coming to San Quentin Prison 

‘Every person is set on a path of self-discovery’ 


By Lorenzo Robinson 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A self-help program recog- 
nized worldwide for its abil- 
ity to help individuals discover 
and enhance their inner peace is 
coming to San Quentin. 

It involves the inner peace phi- 
losophy of Prem Rawat, which 
has been taught in jails, prisons, 
retirement and veterans groups 
and directly to citizens of many 
countries. 


“It’s about each 
one of us, everyone 
on the face of the 

earth” 


Sherry Weinstein, director of 
the Peace Education Program, 
gave a presentation to San Quen- 
tin prisoners about classes that 
uses the philosophy of the Prem 
Rawat Foundation. 

The program’s sponsor, nurse 
Sue Patrick, said she looks for- 
ward to facilitating classes, 
scheduled to begin in May. 
Mainliners can enroll in the pro- 
gram via sign-up sheets posted 
in each building. 


The program consists of one- 
hour classes each week over 10 
weeks. 

The classes include work- 
shops where participants explore 
self-awareness, inner strength, 
peace, clarity of thought, under- 
standing, dignity, choice, hope, 
and contentment. 

The Peace Education Program 
is unparalleled in its approach 
to peace. “It’s about each one of 
us, everyone on the face of the 
earth,” Weinstein said, quoting 
Rawat. 

The participants watch vid- 
eos to help them make rational 
choices, leading to strength and 
inner peace, according to Wein- 
stein. 

Through the enhancement of 
inner resources such as hope, 
choice, and clarity of thought, 
“every person is set on a path of 
self-discovery,” she said. 

More than 12 million people in 
50 countries have been certified 
after completing the program. 

The executive director of the 
Correctional Education Associ- 
ation, Stephen Steerer, endorses 
the program. 

[A Prem Rawat vid- 

eo airs on SOTV daily 
at 6:30 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Check these timesl 


Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News are 
the responsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and their ad- 
visers. These articles and opinions reflect the views of the individual 
authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the inmate popu- 
lation, the California Department of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion or the administration of San Quentin State Prison. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com . provides in- 
formation for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion 
and fear of the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, 
or sentenced to imprisonment in the United States. PrisonPath pro- 
vides information including the ability to find a person incarcerated, 
visitation rules, contact numbers, and more about every American 
prison and jail. It also allows families and friends of inmates to com- 
municate with each other on a specific page. 


We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newswor- 
thy and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, 
send $1.32 worth of stamps for postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month, if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 


San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

www.facebook.com/san- 

auentinnews 


facebook 


Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit 
is given to the author and this 
publication, except for articles 
reprinted herein from other 
publications. 
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Giants Coast to an Easy Victory While 
Crushing As in Their Season Opener 


By Gary Scott 
Sports Editor 





Mario Ellis covering first base 


innings of intelligent base- 
ball, giving up two earned 
runs with six strikeouts.” 

A’s outfielder Chris Mar- 
shall filled out the stat sheet, 
having singled, doubled 


Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 


In their season opener, the 
San Quentin Giants hit their 
way to a 12-5 victory over the 
San Quentin Athletics. 

Down 3-2 in the bottom of 
the third inning, second base- 
man Chris Smith crushed a 
two-run homer to right field, 
giving the Giants the lead for 
good. Giants’ first baseman 
Mario Ellis double to center 
field, moved to third base on 
a passed ball, and scored on 
an error. After posting another 
run on a walk, Jose Sandoval 
hit a two- run double to right 
field to give the Giants a 8-3 
lead. 

In the bottom of the fourth 
inning, Giants third baseman 
Mark Jordan smacked a lead- 
off homer to left field. 

The Giants extended their 


SPORTS 


Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 


Lt. Rudy Luna throwing out 
the first pitch of the game 


lead in the sixth inning, as 
Chris Deragon roped a RBI 


Mark Jordan up to bat and Ruben Harper playing back catcher 


double to left 
field. Moments 
later, Smith hit his 
second two-run 
homer of the game 
from the opposite 
side of the plate, 
giving them a 12-3 
lead. 

“I wanted to be 
aggressive and 
just try and get 
on base,” Smith 
commented about 
hitting two home 
runs, one from 
each side of the 
plate. “I just wanted to get 
those runs in. And my thing 
was to get the 
win, no matter 
what it took.” 

The A’s tried 
to respond as in 
the top of sev- 
enth inning as 
Nghiep “Ke” 
Lam hit a RBI 
double to left 
field. In the top 
of the eighth in- 
ning, after Isa- 
iah Thompson 
Bonilla doubled, 
Carlyle Blake 
drove him home 
with a RBI sin- 
gle to center 
field, decreas- 
ing their deficit 
to 12-5. The A’s 


never scored again. twice, stealing three bases 

“The San Quentin Giants and was hit by a pitch, 
have strong unity as 
a team,” Giants head 
coach Frankie Smith 
said. “Each player 
compliments the 
others and that’s the 
best ingredient for 
success.” 

Coach Smith ac- 
knowledged some of 
his standout players. 

He said, “In my eight 
years at San Quentin, 

I have never seen a 
player hit a home run 
from both sides of the 
plate. Jeff Dumont 
showed his ability 
to pitch and not just 

throw, pitching 7 2/3 Chris Smith at 2nd base 
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San Quentin Warriors Start Season Opener With a Lose 


Trailing by eight points at 
the start of the second half in 
their much anticipated season- 
opener, the San Quentin War- 
riors basketball team could 
not mount a comeback over 
the outside Sports Ministry 
team, falling 92-81. 


Down 57-49 at halftime, 
the Warriors started the sec- 
ond half in a full-court press 
defense to try and slow down 
the Sports Ministry’s guards. 
The press defense collapsed 
as the visitors started the 
third quarter with 10 consec- 
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Ben llegbodu in the green, waiting for the inside pass 


utive points. 

The Sports Ministry entered 
into a two-three zone, which 
seemed to limit the Warriors’ 
offensive effectiveness. 

The Warriors went on a 
scoring drought until forward 
Anthony Ammons drove 
down the lane for a layup. 

The Sports Ministry im- 
mediately responded as Mark 
Ivy scored on a layup and a 
baseline fade, increasing their 
lead to 71-51. Point guard 
Mike Juco followed with an 
assist to Ivy and guard Ben 
llegbodu knock down two 
free throws. 

The Warriors countered as 
Rafael Cuevas made an as- 
sist to Allan McIntosh, who 
slammed the ball with ag- 
gression. After a Sports Min- 
istry basket, Jahkeem Stokes- 
Gullen buried a three from 
the top of the key and Mike 
Franklin scored on a put back 
to decrease their deficit to 77- 
60. 

However, the Warriors could 
not stop llegbodu from scor- 
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Allan McIntosh at the free throw line 


ing 10 second- 
half points and 
41 overall. “I felt 
good. I felt like 
I could hit every 
thing going up,” 
llegbodu said af- 
ter the game. “I 
love coming out 
here to play and 
have fun.” 

Center Ted 
Hahs finished 
with 20 points 
for the Sports 
Ministry 

He said, “I 
tried to play hard. 
They worked me 
hard inside. I just 
wanted to get a 
win.” 

Hahs played 
for the Masters 
College in Eu- 
rope. 

Forward McIn- 
tosh finished 
with 31 points 
for the Warriors. 

-Gary Scott 
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Chrisfino Leal addressing guest in a forum 

Shorty Award Goes 
Behind Prison Walls 


Gov. Brown Files New 
Prison Reduction Plan 


By Chris Schuhmacher 
VVGSQ Chairman 

Chrisfino Kenyatta Leal re- 
cently joined a select and influ- 
ential club, including the likes 
of people like Marlon Wayans, 


Suze Orman and Neil Patrick 
Harris, just to name a few. 

Leal and these celebrities are 
Shorty Award winners. But what 
sets Leal apart from most other 

See Shorty Award on page 3 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Governor Jerry Brown filed a 
new prison population reduction 
plan offering ways to decrease 
prisoners’ sentences and modi- 
fy the use of private prisons. It 
is his latest attempt to meet a 
court-ordered population cap for 
California’s prisons. 

The governor continues to 
fight an overcrowding ruling 
that was upheld by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court May 2010. Brown 
filed his latest reduction plan 
after a federal three-judge panel 
threatened to hold him in con- 
tempt for not fully complying 
with the earlier order to lower 
California’s prison population. 

Last April 11 the U.S. district 
court ordered Brown to submit a 
plan to further reduce the prison 


population by 10,000 inmates by 
the end of this year. 

According to Brown, the State 


has already reduced the num- 
ber of prisoners by 42,000 since 
2006. 


“The State has spent well over 
a billion dollars to construct 
new health care facilities and 
additional 
treatment 
space in pris- 
ons through- 
out the State. 
Most signifi- 
cantly, a new 
$840-million, 
1,722-bed 
health care 
facility... 
opening in 
July.” 

Brown at- 
tained leg- 
islative ap- 
proval for a 
wide-ranging 
prison plan that augments reha- 

See New Prison on page 5 



Official Photos 


Governor Jerry Brown 


Modified Three-Strike 
Law Releases Ex-Con 


San Quentin 
Welcomes 
The Amala 
Foundation 

By San Quentin News Staff 

A small organization trav- 
eled from Austin Texas to San 
Quentin State Prison to hold its 
third fundraiser aimed at ending 
violence against children around 
the world. 

The Amala Foundation in- 
spires the diverse youth of the 
world to live in unity, serve com- 
passionately and lead peacefully. 
Its goal is to empower youth to 
lead and serve with a heart-cen- 


tered, global perspective, living 
in recognition that sustainable 
peace begins within. 

Vanessa Stone founded the 
Amala Foundation 13 years 
ago. In addition to local youth 


programs like the Global Youth 
Peace Summit, One Village 
Project, and Young Artists in 
Service, the Amala Foundation 

See Amala on page 9 


By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

Armando Osuna is a perfect 
example of how the modified 
Three Strikes Law is working. 

He’s a free man today, but he 
admits that as a 20-year-old, he 
was a “knuckle head” who sold 
drugs in his community. He 
swears he never used the drugs 
he sold, but after his girlfriend 
broke up with him, he was 
heartbroken. He then turned to 
heroin. 

At 37 he was arrested for pos- 
session of heroin for what he 
says was only a dime bag. He 
said it was just enough for the 


district attorney to test. 

He could not make the mil- 
lion-dollar bail placed on him, 
so for the next year and a half 
he waited in the county jail for 
his trial. It took two days for the 
jury to find him guilty. He was 
then sentenced under Califor- 
nia’s Three Strikes Law and sent 
to the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
to serve 25 years to life. Osuna 
said he could not believe he 
could receive such a long sen- 
tence for such a little amount of 
drugs. 

He says he’s not without fault, 
See Ex-con on page 4 
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Peace circle being formed on the Lower Yard 


Zoe Mullery Encourages 
Sharing Creative Stories 


Winners and Losers as 
Program Funds Shifted 


By Aly Tamboura 
Contributing Writer 

For many prisoners, Wednes- 
day is just another humdrum 
day behind bars spent missing 
the free life and their loved ones. 
However, for a small group 
of men, Wednesday evenings 
mean packing into a cramped 
Arts in Corrections room where 
long-time mentor and writing 
instructor Zoe Mullery encour- 
ages them to craft and share sto- 
ries. 

“My experience in prison is 


the extreme circumstances, the 
under story of violence, anger, 
desperation, failure, shame, and 
oppression that pervades, pro- 
vides a startling backdrop for 
the humor, thoughtfulness, re- 
spect, patience, and creativity I 
witness in my classroom,” says 
Mullery. 

Since 1999, she has been en- 
tering the prison gates under 
the sponsorship of the William 
James Foundation, which is one 
of the last foundations support- 
ing prison artists. 

“I think that art, which in my 



Photo by Steve Emrick 

Zoe Mullery 


case means writing, but is true 
to any form, is not only valuable 
and important for incarcerated 

See Zoe Mullery on page 7 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Gov. Jerry Brown’s plan 
called Realignment is aimed 
at reducing prison overcrowd- 
ing by redirecting low-level 
offenders away from state 
prisons and into county jails. 

The plan leaves mostly 
high-risk offenders serving 
time in state prisons. Prison 
officials have shifted more of 
their resources into rehabili- 
tative programs for one group 
of these high risk offenders. 


However, the shift is bad 
news for another group of in- 
mates: offenders serving life 
sentences in state prisons who 
are excluded from most of 
these programs. And it is ex- 
actly these programs that the 
parole board wants inmates to 
take in order to demonstrate 
insight into past bad behavior 
and a change from criminal to 
pro-social thinking. 

Meeting the academic needs 
of non-lifers, inmates serving 

See Shift in Program on page 4 
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‘ Painted Ladies of San Quentin ’ 
Novel Debuts This Summer 



By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

The Painted Ladies of San 
Quentin, the latest graphic 
novel from artist Jason Lenox, 
is scheduled for release this 
summer in the anthology UGLI 
STUDIO PRESENTS #2. 

San Quentin News was given 
an exclusive sneak peak of the 
graphic novel’s manuscript, as 
well as an interview with Le- 
nox. 

The artwork of the new nov- 
el is visually stunning and in- 
cludes several action scenes. 


“It looked real,” said Rich- 
ard “Bonaru” Richardson, de- 
sign editor of the San Quentin 
News. “It looks like something 
out of a video game.” 

The idea for the graphic 
novel came about when Lenox 
was asked to create artwork for 
a Western titled The Sheriff’s 
Whore Wanted Elijah Holman 
Dead. 

Although the colorist and 
writer originally involved both 
opted out, Lenox found a new 
team to help him complete the 
project which he has invested 
almost 700 hours into so far. 


The story takes place on 
Point Quentin in 1850, two 
years before the building of the 
infamous prison. 

A battle ensues between 
antagonist landowner Jessica 
Belmont and the hero, Elijah 
Holman. 

The evil Belmont is in league 
with the corrupt sheriff of Point 
Quentin to sell the land to the 
state for a profit. Holman is the 
only man who stands in the 
way of her plan, so she hires a 
bunch of outlaws to kill him. 

The Painted Ladies of San 
Quentin is full of drama, his- 
tory and fantasy. 

Lenox and co-writer Kevin 
Truglio capture the legend that 
is San Quentin, while adding 
their own twist to the story. 
All of the elements of early 
San Quentin are there - out- 
laws, women of the night and 
crooked officials. 

Lenox said he had to learn 
the history of San Quentin as 
part of his creative process. 

“(I) have a real apprecia- 
tion and respect for what San 
Quentin was, is and will be to 
the men that serve their sen- 
tences there and the men and 
women that staff the facility,” 
Lenox said after completing 
the research necessary to cre- 
ate The Painted Ladies of San 
Quentin. 

Since Lenox lost his original 
collaborators for the graphic 
novel, his team has expanded 
to include Truglio, colorist Joe 
Freistuhler, Dave Sharp who 
did the lettering and David 
Urbanic, a filmmaker who is 
making a promotional trailer 
for the project. 

“The ultimate goal has been 
to really make something that 
an inmate at SQ serving time 
would think is so cool it cuts 
glass and make them forget 
about the 24/7 grind they are 
living behind bars,” Lenox 
said. 
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First Board Hearing Brings Good News 

JAMES HOUSTON’S ADVICE: ‘FIND YOUR PURPOSE... WE ALL HAVE ONE’ 


By Phoeun You 
Design Editor 

One secret to winning pa- 
role is to work hard with reha- 
bilitation programs, says James 
Houston. 

In a rare case, he was found 
suitable for parole at his first 
board hearing after serving 17 
years of an 18 years-to-life term 
for second-degree murder. 

“I was arrested trying to pre- 
vent a woman from being robbed 
at gunpoint by an assailant,” said 
Houston. “I took the gun from 
the assailant and shot him.” 

After being determined suit- 
able for parole, Houston walked 
out the gates of San Quentin 
State Prison a free man on May 
29. 

Houston, the oldest of three 
children, was born in Illinois 
and relocated to Richmond, 
Calif. He says he was raised in 
an unstable home where he wit- 
nessed his father physically and 
emotionally abuse his mother. 

Growing up he admits to hav- 
ing anger issues and experi- 
mented with alcohol to fill the 
void of a father figure that was 
missing at home. Houston even- 
tually became a troubled teen 
and turned to the streets to fill 
that void. “I sold drugs because I 
wanted some power and control 
over my life,” said Houston. 

He left a 10 -month- old son 
behind when he entered prison. 


Reflecting back, he says he’s sad- 
dened by not being able to raise 
his son and fears he is continuing 
a cycle of fatherless sons. Hous- 
ton says, 

“I feel 
guilt and 
shame 
at the 

thought 
of my 
son be- 
ing raised 
without a 
positive 
male role 
model.” 

After 
a diffi- 
cult three 
years 
without 
any con- 
tact with 
his son, 
his family 
brought 
his son to 
visit him 
in prison. 

Accord- 
ing to Houston, during the visit 
he witnessed his son crying. He 
vowed to do whatever it takes 
to get back home and reconnect 
with his son, James Houston Jr. 

“I realized his life was a re- 
flection of my life. I understand, 
now, how important it is for Ju- 
nior to have me in his life,” said 
Houston. 


“James is a person who is 
God-fearing, humble, family- 
orientated, and gives good ad- 
vice. The only problem is that 


he’s a Forty-niner fan, and not a 
Dallas Cowboys fan!” said Troy 
Phillips, his cellmate for nearly 
two years. 

While incarcerated, Houston 
developed many life skills. He 
achieved his AA degree with 
Patten University, and became 
a certified Crisis and Substance 
Abuse Counselor. As a counsel- 


or, he often dedicated his time 
walking the yard counseling 
others through their problems. 

“His presence and leadership 
in San 
Quentin 
will be 
missed. 
He has 
helped 
me get 
through 
hard 
times and 
I can’t 
thank 
h i m 
enough 
for that,” 
said in- 
mate and 
friend 
who 
didn’t 
want his 
name 
printed. 

C o r - 
rectional 
O ff ic er 
S. Beas- 
ley said, “I met him and worked 
with him in the education 
building back in 2003. He nev- 
er seemed to have had a bad 
day. I admire his patience, hu- 
mility, and it kept me grounded 
with his strong opinion and un- 
derstanding.” she added, “Go 
Houston!” 

For the past nine years, 


Houston has been involved 
with SQUIRES, a program 
that shows at-risk youths the 
reality of incarceration if they 
continue their destructive path. 
“He had a knack of dissemi- 
nating information to kids in a 
way that they can understand. 
He always grasps their atten- 
tion,” said a fellow member of 
SQUIRES, Gary Scott. 

He also facilitates programs 
like Victims Offender Educa- 
tion Group (VOEG) a program 
that helps educate offenders 
about the impact of their crime, 
thereby bringing healing to of- 
fenders and victims. Houston’s 
co-facilitator, Nghiep “Ke” 
Lam, observed his ability to 
connect with others saying, 
“He’s so compassionate, genu- 
ine, and gifted at what he does 
that I’ve witnessed a guy that 
has never opened up to anyone 
before open up and display his 
vulnerability.” 

Upon his release, he plans to 
open an after-school program 
called the Teen Tech Hub, which 
is supported by venture capital- 
ist and Richmond native Erik 
Moore. “The Hub is a mentor- 
ship program, which teaches 
life skills to at-risk youth in 
Richmond,” said Houston. 

His advice to other lifers who 
are struggling towards freedom, 
“Find your purpose, because no 
matter where you’re at, we all 
have one.” 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


James Houston and Erik Moore at Last Mile Demo Day 


Shorty Award Presented to Chrisfino Leal 

‘What does the first day of a 5+ year prison sentence feel like?’ 



Continued from Page 1 

award winners is that he did 
it while incarcerated behind 
the walls of San Quentin State 
Prison. 


“ Obviously , it’s 
an honor and 
a privilege that 
still hasn’t 
fully sunk in” 

The Shorty Awards honor 
the best in social media, while 
recognizing the people and 
organizations producing real- 
time short content across Twit- 
ter, Facebook, Tumblr, You- 
Tube, Foursquare and the rest 
of the social web. This year’s 
Fifth Annual Shorty Awards 
took place on April 8 at Times 
Center in New York City. 

Leal won his Shorty Award 
in the category of Quora An- 
swer of the Year. Quora is 
a website that allows users 
to ask and answer questions 
spanning many of society’s 
and social media’s most in- 
triguing topics. 


He began writing responses 
to Quora questions through 
his participation in The Last 
Mile, a program designed to 
teach men about the world of 
entrepreneurship and social 
media - brought to San Quen- 
tin by Chris Redlitz and Bev- 
erly Parenti. 

The question that earned 
Leal a Shorty Award was 
“What does the first day of a 
5+ year prison sentence feel 
like?” His authentic and edgy 
response took readers inside 
the mind of a man just begin- 
ning his journey on a life sen- 
tence. 

“I remember my first day 
because it was my worst day,” 
Leal wrote in his response. 
“I walked upstairs to the cell 
where I’d spend the rest of the 
first day of a life sentence. I 
stepped inside and the sound 
of the cold steel door slam- 
ming behind me ricocheted 
around inside my skull, mak- 
ing me dizzy ... I thought 
about the times when I coulda, 
woulda, shoulda, taken action 
to stop this nightmare from 
happening, but it was way too 
late.” 

Shorty Award winners were 
selected through millions of 


tweeted nominations on their 
website. In addition to Quora 
Answer of the Year, catego- 
ries included Real Time Photo 
of the Year, Foursquare Mayor 
of the Year and a Lifetime 
Achievement Award won by 
Conan O’Brian. 

While Leal could not ap- 
pear personally in NYC to ac- 
cept his award, Parenti came 
to San Quentin and pre-taped 
his acceptance speech in the 
event that he would win. From 
there, she and Redlitz traveled 
to New York for the ceremony 
and accepted the award on his 
behalf. 

“Obviously, it’s an honor 
and a privilege that still hasn’t 
fully sunk in,” Leal said. “I’m 
grateful for any opportunity 
for the public to see that men 
in prison are not lost causes. 
We still have many redeem- 
able qualities that are worthy 
of investing time and energy 
into.” 

Felicia Day hosted this 
year’s Shorty Awards. For 
those who were not able to 
make it to New York, the live 
video stream can be viewed 
on ShortyAwards.com. Other 
winners include pop artists 
Justin Bieber and Demi Lo- 


vato, actress Selena Gomez, 
the Pittsburgh Steelers and 
NASA. 

Now that he has won a 
Shorty Award, Leal said the 
next items on his agenda is be- 
ing released from prison and 
beginning a new chapter in his 
life. 

He also plans to continue 
working with The Last Mile 
and help ensure that graduates 
of the program have opportu- 
nities waiting for them upon 


their release. 

“The Last Mile truly is a 
fraternity of dynamic men and 
women committed to trans- 
formation, empowerment and 
success in life after prison,” 
Leal said. 

To learn more about the 
men of The Last Mile, go to 
thelastmile.org. To read Leal’s 
Shorty Award-winning re- 
sponse in its entirety, go to 
http://www.auora.com/The- 

Last-Mile-Training-Program. 
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Many Three-Strikers Await Help From Proposition 36 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

Despite the revised 2013-2014 state budget adding 
$100 million to the prison budget of $9 billion, millions 
of dollars are being spent on the incarceration of Three 
Strikers who meet the criteria for release under Proposi- 
tion 36 but are not re-sentenced and released. 

Proposition 36, passed in Nov. 2012. It was touted as 
an aid in reducing the state’s prison population, accord- 
ing to its proponents. 

Seven months later, 16 percent of the estimated 2,847 
Three Strikers have been resentenced by the courts, ac- 
cording to the California Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation. 

However, even when a prisoner is resentenced, re- 
lease is not immediate. 

Todd Burke, 45, convicted of possession of drugs and 
a knife, was resentenced in Shasta County on April 10. 

Burke’s sentence was reduced from 25 to life to six 
years and nine months. Under his reduced sentence, he 
has served more than enough time in prison; however, 


he had to wait until May 31 to be released. 

The 51 days Burke stayed behind bars after resen- 
tencing costs taxpayers approximately $6,600. 

He said his mother has dementia. 

“My mom is sick in the hospital and she has nobody 
but me,” Burke said. “I’m trying to get home to her.” 

Burke said he’s worried that he’s been in custody so 
long his mother won’t recognize him when he’s finally 
at home. 

On average, the annually incarceration cost for a pris- 
oner is $46,600 or $3,880 per month, according CDCR. 
However, because Three Strikers are part of an aging 
population, they have higher medical expenses, which 
inflate their incarceration cost, according to an ACLU 
study called The Mass Incarceration of the Elderly. 

According to CDCR numbers, 2,445 eligible Three 
Strikers have yet to be resentenced. It cost taxpayers 
an estimated $9.5 million per month to keep these of- 
fenders behind bars. Under this cost analysis, if the re- 
sentencing and release process was completed seven 
months ago, the state could have saved more than $66 
million. 


The bottleneck in releasing qualified Three Strikers 
is costing the state more than money. 

The state’s prison system is currently under a federal 
court order to reduce prison overcrowding and accord- 
ing to several experts, stuck at about 9,000 over the 
court imposed inmate population cap of 110,000. (See 
CDCR Population Cap on page 12. 

If all the eligible Three Strikers were released it would 
bring this number down by almost a third. 

Out of California’s 50 counties where offenders are el- 
igible for resentencing, 23 of them have not resentenced 
a single offender , according to CDCR statistics. 

San Mateo County has 20 Three Strikers who qualify 
for resentencing, but none has been resentenced so far. 

Los Angeles County has by far the highest number 
of offenders who qualify for resentencing at 1,029, but 
only 62 have been resentenced. At this pace, it would 
take Los Angeles County more than eight years to re- 
sentence everyone who qualifies. 

The only county to resentence all of the Three Strik- 
ers who qualify under its jurisdiction is Contra Costa 
County. 


Shift in Program Funds Benefits Non-Lifer Prison Inmates 


Continued from Page 1 

long determinate sentences, 
is the focus of the shift- 
ing priorities, according to 
a PowerPoint presentation 
presented by Elizabeth Sig- 
gins, Senior Advisor for Re- 
habilitative Programs. Prior- 
ity is given to this group of 
inmates’ need for academic 
achievements with the goal 
of obtaining a GED, or to en- 
roll in college. 

TOWN HALL EVENT 

Prompt admittance into re- 
entry programs “within the 
last year prior to release” is a 
main concern of the plan, ac- 


cording to the presentation. 
“The programs are designed 
to meet 70 percent of the 
state’s inmates who need sub- 
stance abuse treatment, anger 
management and job train- 
ing,” said official spokesman 
for California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion, Bill Sessa. 

Sessa attended a town hall 
meeting in Oakland, last year 
to address some of the public 
concerns about the impact of 
Realignment on local com- 
munities. 

“The goal is to provide the 
skills that will keep felons 
who spent decades in prison 
from re-offending,” Sessa 


told KQED reporter Michael 
Montgomery. 


“Re-entry 
hubs will be 
established 
at designated 
prisons” 


“Because we’ll only have 
serious offenders with longer 
sentences, we know they’ll 
be able to go into a rehabili- 
tation program at the begin- 
ning — stay through it until 


the end and then there’ll be 
something waiting for them 
when they go out on parole,” 
Sessa said. 

Inmates leaving prison will 
also be able to “obtain job 
readiness skills and a valid 
California identification card,” 
according to the PowerPoint 
presentation. 

The PowerPoint presentation 
also stated that re-entry hubs 
“will be established at desig- 
nated prisons to help inmates 
transition to the community 
within their last four years of 
incarceration.” In addition, the 
plan is geared to provide post- 
release substance abuse treat- 
ment, post-release employment 


programs, and post-release ed- 
ucation services for parolees. 

These programs will offer 
“the greatest opportunity for 
success in reducing recidivism 
and increasing public safety,” 
the PowerPoint presentation 
asserts. 

Referring to whom the pro- 
grams are targeting, Stanford 
law professor and criminolo- 
gist, Joan Petersilla said, “Most 
of the models have never been 
applied to the serious offend- 
ers that we’re going to try to 
apply them to.” Realignment 
is an experiment — the public 
and prison officials should be 
aware of this fact, Petersillia 
concluded. 


Ex- Con Released From Prison Under 
The Modified Three-Strikes Law 



Continued from Page 1 

but feels that this law “was de- 
signed to punish the poor.” 

His two priors were for rob- 
bery and burglary. He said he 
did the crimes to support his 
drug habit. 

Osuna started his time at 
the California Men’s Colony, 
where he spent five months in 
The Hole. From there he was 
transferred to Salinas Valley 
State Prison where he spent 
the next five years in a lock- 
down environment. He says 


they accidentally sent him to 
Solano State Prison, where he 
sat in limbo for three months 
until they realized that he was 
supposed to be in Soledad, 
where he spent the next five 
years. 

Ten years after his incar- 
ceration, Osuna received no- 
tice that his father, who had so 
much hope to see him released, 
had passed away. Osuna cher- 
ished his visits with his father. 
After his father’s death, he 
picked up three write-ups for 
mutual combat. “I was always 


in survival mode,” he said. 

Things really took a turn for 
the better at his next stop, San 
Quentin. He says all he wanted 
to do was educate himself. He 
still had hope he would some 
day be released and when that 
happened, he wanted to be 
prepared to set a good exam- 
ple for his peers. 

He was an active participant 
in the at-risk kids program, 
SQUIRES, because he wanted 
to show the youngsters that 
they had a choice to go in the 
right direction instead of the 
direction he went. 

After spending 14 years in 
prison, Osuna says he was 
given hope when California 
voters passed Proposition 36 
to amend the Three Strike 
Law. 

Osuna was surprised when 
his daughter contacted a pri- 
vate attorney to assist with 
his release after the passage 
of Proposition 36. He proudly 
says he has six grandkids who 
were born since his incarcera- 
tion, that he doesn’t know 
them and he wants to spend 
time with them. 

“Everyday will be precious 
with them now. It won’t be the 


15-minute phone calls, but the 
human touch that has been 
missing,” he said. 

Osuna had a drug problem 
like many other men in state 
prisons. For the last 14 years, 
taxpayers spent approximately 
$450,000 to keep him incarcer- 
ated; instead they could have 
spent about $20,000 to send 
him to two years of drug treat- 
ment. With the saved money, 
nine school teachers could 
have been hired. 

With the passage of Proposi- 
tion 36, some “three strikers” 


like Armando Osuna can final- 
ly stop spending time in prison 
for non-violent crimes. Osuna 
was finally released in April. 

He says, “There is still a lot 
of work to be done to get many 
of the other three strikers out 
who are just taking up space 
and wasting millions of dollars 
that could be spent on drug 
treatment.” 

About 25 percent of all peo- 
ple serving time in U.S. pris- 
ons and jails have drug con- 
victions, according to the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 



Photo by Lt. Luna 


SQUIRES members Alladin Pangilinan, 
Nou Thao and Armando Osuna 
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Defiant Gov. Brown Looks 
To The U.S. Supreme Court 


By San Quentin News Staff 

Gov. Jerry Brown has once 
again gone to the U.S. Supreme 
Court in an attempt to end fed- 
eral oversight of the state’s 
prison system. However, the 
three-judge panel that estab- 
lished the federal oversight 
stated he has little chance of 
success. 

The state cannot “challenge 
the legal conclusions on which 
a prior judgment or order” was 
made, the judges’ April 11 de- 
cision stated. 

The judges noted the state 
already had exercised its right 
to challenge the three-judge 
panel’s conclusion that over- 
crowding was the primary 
cause of California’s unconsti- 
tutional prison conditions. The 
conditions prompted the court 
to establish an inmate popula- 
tion cap of 137.5 percent of de- 
signed capacity. 

The state “appealed the 137.5 


percent figure to the (U.S.) Su- 
preme Court, and the court af- 
firmed our conclusion.” The 
state “already lost this argu- 
ment and they should not be al- 
lowed to litigate it once again,” 
the court stated. 

The judges also criticized the 
state for changing its argument 
to the three-judge panel. 

In 2009, the state alleged 
the prison overcrowding at 
approximately 190 percent 
of designed capacity was not 
unconstitutional. In its latest 
filings to the three judges, the 
state claimed that because it 
had greatly reduced the prison 
population, overcrowding is 
no longer the primary barrier 
to providing constitutionally 
adequate medical and mental 
health care to the prisoners. 

The three judges determined 
that changing the argument 
amounted to an attempt to “re- 
litigate the 137.5 percent popu- 
lation cap.” 


Moreover, the court found 
the state failed to demonstrate 
a long-lasting solution to prison 
overcrowding by announcing a 
plan to bring back to Califor- 
nia approximately 8,300 pris- 
oners housed in Arizona, Mis- 
sissippi, and Oklahoma. 

Bringing the out-of-state 
prisoners back would further 
increase California’s institu- 
tional prison population be- 
yond designed capacity, the 
court found. 

The judges noted that the 
state continued to suffer severe 
staffing shortages, insufficient 
treatment space, and a lack of 
beds for mentally ill prisoners, 
and cited that the state’s high 
rate of suicides is related to 
current overcrowding. 

A release of comparatively 
low-risk prisoners slightly ear- 
lier than they would otherwise 
have been released would have 
“no adverse effects on public 
safety,” the judges concluded. 
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New Prison Reduction Plan Heads to Legislature 


Continued from Page 1 


bilitation efforts and locks in 
funding for multiple “construc- 
tion upgrades” to existing pris- 
on health care facilities. 

Under his leadership, the 
state passed and put into action 
Public Safety Realignment, 
shifting low-level offenders and 
parole violators to county jails 
rather than state prisons. When 
Proposition 30 was passed last 
November, voters amended the 
state’s constitution to guaran- 
tee funding for Realignment. 

Brown’s plan asserts, “Due 
to realignment and the work of 
many local leaders and state of- 
ficials to execute it, the prison 
population lowered by about 
25,000 inmates in just over a 
year.” However, Brown con- 
tends if he continues on this 
path, further reduction could 
jeopardize public safety. 

“Now is absolutely not the 
time to impose further obliga- 
tions on already strained coun- 
ties,” he said. 

STATE’S PLAN 

The state’s plan attempts to 
meet the court orders by outlin- 
ing some progress on meeting 
the population cap, requesting 
for a modification and relaxing 
federal control over the mental 
health delivery system. 

Some of the alternative ac- 
tions in the state’s plan in- 
clude: 

Augmenting existing “good 
time” credits to qualifying 
prisoners, including second- 
strike prisoners with serious 
prior convictions. 

Early release of some elderly 
and infirm prisoners who are 
considered incapable of re-of- 
fending. 


Allowing prisoner firefighter 
teams to include certain seri- 
ous and violent prisoners. 

Enhancing the use of facili- 
ties for drug treatment. 

Funding county jails to 
house more state prisoners, and 
perhaps utilizing more private 
prisons in California. 

Allowing the approximately 
8,300 prisoners in out-of-state 
private prisons to remain there 
longer, at a cost of about $300 
million annually. 

Making more room for near- 
ly 2,000 ailing and mentally ill 
prisoners after the new $840 
million medical facility opens 
this year in San Joaquin Coun- 
ty. 

Early release credits for 
some prisoners and the release 
of elderly and infirm prisoners 
would allow the state to gradu- 
ally bring back thousands of 
prisoners from private prisons 
in other states, according to the 
Brown plan. 

One viable solution to lower 
the prison population reject- 
ed by Brown is the release of 
“low risk” life prisoners with 
the possibility of parole. The 
courts have suggested that the 
state could release eligible con- 
victed felons sentenced to life 
with the possibility of parole 
without jeopardizing public 
safety. 

Expert forensic psychologist 
James Austin in a declaration 
to the federal court estimated 
that “3,930 prisoners in this 
category could be released 
within four months of imple- 
mentation.” 

According to Life In Limbo: 
An Examination of Parole Re- 
lease for Prisoners Serving 
Life Sentences with the Possi- 
bility of Parole in California, a 
study released by Stanford Law 


School (Stanford Criminal Jus- 
tice Center): “Studies that were 
conducted documenting the 
recidivism rates for lifers sug- 
gest that the recidivism rate — 
as defined by recommitment 
for a new offense — is relatively 
low.” 

LIFER PAROLEES 

In CDCR’s Lifer Parolee Re- 
cidivism Report January 2013, 
examination of lifer parolee re- 
cidivism rates shows that “lifer 
parolees receive fewer new 
convictions within three years 
of being released to parole (4.8 
vs. 51.5 percent, respectively). 
They also have a markedly low- 
er return to prison recidivism 
rate than non-lifer parolees 
(13.3 vs. 65.1 percent, respec- 
tively).” 

Nonetheless, Brown insists 
that releasing the lifers who 
fit the low-risk criteria, “cir- 
cumvents the carefully con- 
sidered risk determinations of 
the Board of Parole Hearings,” 
and violates the constitutional 
rights of crime victims to be 
heard in parole proceedings. 

Brown’s plan asserts that 
Austin’s estimate that 96 per- 
cent of eligible life prisoners 
are low risk is “simply wrong,” 
and that Austin’s low recidi- 
vism rates of lifer prisoners 
who were released were based 
on prisoners already deemed 
by a Board of Parole Hear- 
ings panel to “no longer pose 
an unreasonable risk to public 
safety.” 

Brown argues that, “since the 
vast majority of lifers currently 
eligible for parole consider- 
ation have been denied parole 
by a Board panel following 
extensive review and hearing, 
the evidence and indeed logic 
would dictate that most of these 


inmates continue to pose an 
unreasonable risk.” As a result, 
recidivism rates of these pris- 
oners “can be expected to be 
higher if they were released.” 

The governor never ad- 
dressed Life In Limbo study, 
which revealed “in a cohort of 
convicted murderers released 
since 1995 in California, the 
actual recidivism rate is in fact 
miniscule.” The study showed 
that among the 860 murder- 
ers paroled by the Board since 
1995, “only five individuals 
have returned to jail or returned 
to the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabili- 
tations for new felonies since 
released, and none of them re- 
cidivated for life-term crimes.” 
This figure represents less than 
one percent overall for released 
lifers. 

Though Brown touts the fair- 
ness of parole board decisions, 
the courts have overturned 
many decisions by the Board 
of Parole Hearings, deeming its 
denials of parole either: unlaw- 
ful, not applicable, or simply 
wrong in numerous cases. The 
governor did not address the 
Parole Board’s record of having 
its decisions overturned. 

COURT OF APPEALS 

According to an April 2013 
ruling, the California Court of 
Appeals found that immutable 
facts, such as a prisoner’s crim- 
inal history, does not by itself 
demonstrate an unreasonable 
risk to public safety. Thus, the 
sole evidence (in Brown’s plan) 
supporting his claim that lifers 
denied a parole “pose an unrea- 
sonable risk to public safety” 
stands in opposition to the find- 
ings of the Court of Appeals. 

The federal court has ordered 
Brown to submit a list of “all 


prison population measures” 
talked about in the Plata law- 
suit. 

The court further directed 
Brown to list the “measures in 
the order that [the State] would 
prefer to implement them.” 
The governor’s plan points out 
that the court order disregards 
whether or not the governor has 
the requisite authority to do so. 

As a response, Brown said 
he would take the unusual step 
of drafting legislative language 
for the measures he supports, 
and would submit the language 
to the Legislature for its con- 
sideration. Once the draft lan- 
guage has been submitted, the 
Legislature would determine 
whether the language should 
be introduced as a bill and ad- 
vanced through the legislative 
process. 

Brown contends that if the 
Legislature immediately passes 
the measures he advocates as 
urgency legislation, and does 
not pass any other measures to 
shift prisoners back to the state, 
then by the end of the year, the 
State will come within 2,570 
inmates (within 2.2%) of satis- 
fying the court-ordered popula- 
tion target, and will fully satisfy 
the court-ordered target in June 
2014. And, with these measures 
in place, the state prison popu- 
lation would continue to recede 
over the next several years, the 
governor said. 

Brown is convinced that no 
further population reductions — 
beyond the measures advocated 
by his plan — are necessary. 
Touting the improvements in 
the State’s prison health care 
system, realignment, and im- 
plementation of Prop. 36, he 
said he expected the prison 
population to continue to de- 
cline. 
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'The Merchant of Venice ’ Takes Center Stage 

‘I cannot believe we’re in a state institution. This is way too professional’ 


JulianGlenn “Luke” Padgett ex- He is scheduled for parole in 
hibited a unique style of charac- 2014. 

ter development for Shylock, the He said he’s been clean 17 
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Tristan Jones, Joey Mason, Maverick Harrison, Julian- 
Glenn Padgett, Alex Goldsmith, John Neblett, Carlos 
Meza, Eric Lowery and Joey Barnes 
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Rodney Capell and Kim Moody 
showing their unique talent 


By San Quentin News Staff 

The San Quentin Protestant 
Chapel was transformed into a 
Shakespeare stage with inmates 
and free volunteer actors before 
an audience of about 300 prison- 
ers and free people for the per- 
formance of The Merchant of 
Venice. 

“These men show Shakespeare 
matters to the way they’re liv- 
ing. It really matters,” said Sean 
Keilen. “I expected to be moved 
by the performance, and I was. 
The level of honesty was impres- 
sive.” I cannot believe we’re in a 
state institution. This is way too 
professional.” 

Keilen and Michael Warren 
teach Shakespearean theater in 
their community of Santa Cruz. 
It was their first time inside a 
prison. “The theme of under- 
standing the law and forgiveness 
really matters here,” said War- 
ren. 

Marin Shakespeare Company 
has sponsored 
San Quentin’s 
drama club for 
about six years, 
producing six 
Shakespearian 
plays. 

Director 
Suraya Keat- 
ing’s program 
notes describe 
The Merchant of 
Venice as one of 
Shakespeare’s 
“powerful dark 
comedies.” She 
wrote, “It raises 
themes of ha- 
tred” along with 
“different per- 
spectives, love, greed and for- 
giveness in a way that takes us 
to the very core of our hearts.” 

“What if we chose to live in 
a world where our differences 
were celebrated and valued 
rather than despised— where 
different perspectives were 
considered a sign of the beauti- 
ful diversity and multi-faceted 
intelligence of human beings?” 
Keating wrote. 

Keating challenged the audi- 
ence to “reflect and ask yourself: 
‘How does living from a place 
of love, generosity and forgive- 
ness change your life?”’ 

Picking up from his last per- 
formance of Hamlet, thespian 


Jewish moneylender. 

The audience was not disap- 
pointed by Padgett’s grandiose 


performance that evoked laugh- 
ter, sadness, condemnation, and 
sympathy for Shylock. 

Padgett is a life-term prisoner, 
incarcerated since 1995 for first- 
degree murder, arson, car theft 
and burglary. He has been with 
San Quentin’s drama club since 
2006. 

Incorporated into the pris- 
oners’ interpretation of The 
Merchant of Venice were, a 
dice game, Gospel signer Kirk 
Franklin’s “Brighter Day” and 
Rod Steward’s “Tonight’s the 
Night,” with an audience sing- 
along. 

Prisoner Steve McAlister, 
56, said he saw his first play 
while incar- 
cerated at 
San Quentin. 
“Everything 
I hear today 
was wonder- 
ful. When 
I go home 
next year, I 
look forward 
to going to 
plays with 
my grand- 
children.” 

M c A 1 i s - 
ter has been 
imprisoned 
since 1996. 


years and regularly attends 
Narcotics Anonymous, Victims 
Offender Education Group, Ad- 
diction Recovery Counseling, 
and other pro-social/self-help 
programs that would help him 
be a law-abiding citizen. He said 
he will parole to a transitional 
housing and has the full support 
of his family and community. 

Noah Wright, 41, who is a 
life-term prisoner, said he trans- 
ferred from Vacaville to San 
Quentin about seven months 
ago. 

Wright said he enjoys Shake- 
spearean 
plays. He 
said he 
seen A 
Midnight 
Summer’s 
Dream , 
and Mac- 
beth. This 
was the 
first time 
he’s seen 
The Mer- 
chant of 
Venice. 

He said, 
since be- 
ing at San 
Quentin, 
he’s enrolled into several self- 
help groups, college, and the 
drama classes. “I enjoyed get- 
ting over stage fright and get- 
ting out of my shell.” 

A community member in the 
audience said, “You guys in- 
spire me.” She looked tearfully 
at the actors and said, “We have 
to spread the word about these 
guys who cannot speak for 
themselves that we need Arts in 
Corrections as a form of reha- 
bilitation.” 

The actors expressed to the 
audience what performing in 
drama brings to their lives. 

“It gives me the chance to be 
transparent and honest,” said ac- 
tor Joey Mason. 

Actor Carlos Meza said, 
“We’re valuable human beings,” 
which brought a standing ova- 
tion. 

“I grew up an actor, a bad ac- 


tor; however, 

I’m turning 
creation into 
reality,” said 
actor John 
Neblett. 

K i m a n i 
Randall said, 

“It has given 
me the abil- 
ity to dream 
again.” 

“Play- 
ing Shylock 
made me 
think about 
what it means 
to be both Jewish and African- 
American. The roles were chal- 
lenging and rewarding. It was 
nice to read what the Marin In- 
dependent Journal wrote,” said 
Padgett. 

Warden Kevin Chappell at- 
tended the play. 

Marin Shakespeare Company 
filmed the performance. The lo- 
cal newspaper coverage can be 
viewed at: http://www.marinij. 
com/sanrafael/ci 23320067/ 
san-quentin-prisoners-perform- 
shakespeare-play-about-mercy. 

The cast: 

Joey Mason - Salerio, a 
Christian Venetian, friend of 
Bassanio 

Juan Meza - Salanio, a Chris- 
tian Venetian, friend of Antonio 

John Neblett - Antonio, a 
wealthy Christian merchant 
with many trading ships 


Rodney “R.C.” Capell - Bas- 
sanio, a Christian Venetian, in 
love with Portia 
Kimani Randall - Lorenzo, a 
Christian Venetian, in love with 
the Jewess 
Jessica 
K i m 
Moody - 
Portia, a 
rich heiress 
who lives 
in Belmont 
(a sea voy- 
age from 
Venice) 

Alex 
Goldsmith 
- Nerissa, 

Portia’s 
1 a dy- i n - 
waiting 
Eric 
Lowery 
Step h a n o. 


Portia’s steward 
Julian GlennPadgett - Shy- 
lock, a wealthy Jew in Venice 
who lends money for interest 
Nythell “Nate” Collins - 
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Angelo Falcone Dancing 


Prince of Morocco, a suitor to 
Portia 

Tristan Jones - Lancelot Gob- 
bo, Shylock’s servant (later Bas- 
sanio’s servant) 

Joey Barnes - Old Gobbo, 
Lancelot’s father, a blind old 
man 

Amelia Calhoun Kriss - Jes- 
sica, Shylock’s daughter 
Angelo Falcone - Prince of 
Aragon, a suitor to Portia 
Tristan Jones- Prince of Ara- 
gon’s attendant 
John Neblett - Prince of Ara- 
gon’s attendant 
Nythell “Nate” Collins - Tub- 
al, friend to Shylock, also a Jew 
Joey Barnes - A jailer 
Angelo Falcone - Duke of 
Venice 

Wayne Villafranco - Drums 
Lemar “Maverick” Harrison - 
Gratiano, a follower of Bassiano 
in love with Nerissa 
Joey Mason - Guitar 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


JulianGlenn Padgett shocking the 
audience with his performance 
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Carlos Meza and Joey Mason 
putting on a show for the crowd 
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Kim Moody and Alex Goldsmith 
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A Counselor’s Advice as to Why It’s Important 
To Treat Prisoners’ Substance Abuse Problems 


By Robert Faltisco 
Contributing Writer 

Thomas Gorham is a licensed 
marriage and family therapist 
and a certified alcohol and drug 
counselor who has been work- 
ing with prisoners in San Quen- 
tin State Prison for the past 12 
years. He sat down for an inter- 
view to explain the importance 
of treating prisoners for sub- 
stance abuse. Here is some of 
what he said: 

How would you describe San 
Quentin’s Addiction Recovery 
Counseling (ARC) program? 

We provide in-prison drug and 
alcohol treatment using science- 
based methods. Science-based 
methods are evidence-based 
techniques, proven at changing 
criminal and addictive “acting 
out” behaviors. We encourage 
clients to utilize proven Twelve 
Step recovery and provide ex- 
tensive addiction-oriented edu- 
cation classes as a way of help- 
ing clients see another way of 
looking at the world. We help 
them avoid obstacles to success- 
ful re-entry. 


What problems do you see 
within the prisoner and parolee 
population? 

Many clients are caught up in 
a set of behaviors repeated over 
and over that produce negative 
consequences in their lives. We 
provide professionally trained 
counselors to help them look 
at the world in another way, 
which helps them live better, 
happier lives. So many clients 
have family of origin trauma, 
which affects their adult lives. 
This pain needs to be addressed 
instead of avoided. A thought- 
ful moment allows a chance for 
healthier decisions. Unhealthy 
choices have negatively affect- 
ed most of our clients, which is 
why prisons like San Quentin 
are so crowded. Many people 
are really stuck in this pattern. 

What causes change in your 
clients? 

Change doesn’t happen by ac- 
cident. Some have had enough 
- they’re doing time because of 
past behavior. Very few people 
want to come back to prison, 
and we know addiction is what 
keeps bringing them back. The 


statistics and studies back this 
up. California’s recidivism rate 
is about 70 percent during the 
first three years after being 
released. So often, it is drug- 
and alcohol-abuse and criminal 
thinking that bring them back. 
The numbers are staggering. 

What motivates you to vol- 
unteer your time and energy to 
inmates in ARC? 

I fell into this field by ac- 
cident. I was incarcerated as a 
result of my alcoholism. I was 
a chronic, hopeless alcoholic. A 
Berkeley judge and a few caring 
people in drug court helped me 
turn my life around. My recov- 
ery finally stuck after wasting 

10 to 12 years in active use, and 
after two or three attempts at 
treatment (about the average for 
most addicts to finally “get it”). 
I hit bottom in my 40s and spent 

1 1 years living under highways, 
in empty lots, houses, and aban- 
doned cars, too drunk to care. 
Beaten and abused, arrested 
and alone, I know the pain 
of addiction. So, I now put an 
equal amount of energy into my 
recovery. That means educat- 


ing myself and helping others, 
including the often forgotten 
men and women in prison. In 
a few hundred alcohol-related 
court appearances, nobody of- 
fered me treatment until it was 
almost too late. Don’t get me 
wrong; incarceration is good if 
it keeps people safe, especially 
from themselves, but addic- 
tion is a health problem, and if 
treatment is not offered in com- 
bination with jail time, that is a 
crime in and of itself. If we as 
a society could understand this 
simple concept, we would not 
be suffering with overcrowded 
prisons and recidivism at 70 
percent. It is tragic. 

What’s your biggest chal- 
lenge keeping the program 
alive? 

I hope the San Quentin ad- 
ministrators will continue 
their support of the ARC pro- 
gram. Options Recovery Ser- 
vices will do its part. Recently, 
CDCR decided to cancel all 
SAP programs in northern 
California prisons, so ARC 
may be the last program to pro- 
vide addiction treatment in this 


half of the state! San Quentin’s 
ARC is a model that’s work- 
ing and helping lower the state’s 
high recidivism rate — one of the 
worst in the country. Our pro- 
gram is evidence-based, uses 
proven methods, and is highly 
successful. 

It seems only logical to keep 
it going. 

Despite short-term budget 
problems, we need to be thinking 
of long-term solutions. The best 
way to reduce overcrowding in 
jails and prisons is to provide ad- 
dicts with treatment inside pris- 
ons, and aftercare to help them 
re-build their lives. That will 
lower costs and improve lives 
for the long run. Nobody wants 
to come to prison, but addicts 
are powerless without the kind 
of intervention and programs 
Options and ARC provide. We 
all need helpers along the way. 
ARC provides professionally 
trained and certified counselors 
who help people rebuild their 
lives. I’m here to stay, and so is 
ARC if I can help it. 

For more information visit 
www.optionrecoverv.org 


Zoe Mullery Expresses Her Passion About Writing Stories 


Continued from Page 1 

men but for human beings in 
general,” says Mullery. 

Mullery says she always 
wanted to be a writer since 
writing her first book, Willie 
the Whale, in second grade. As 
a child, she suffered from in- 
somnia, staying awake in bed, 
writing stories in her head on 
a “mental note pad.” 

As an adult, she lived in a 
cabin in the California woods 
with aspirations of crafting a 
novel. After four frustrating 
years, she enrolled in a Cre- 
ative Writing Program at San 
Francisco State and graduated 
with a MFA in 1995. 

Since graduating, Mullery 
has written many short stories, 
a few being published. In ad- 
dition, she has written her first 
novel, which she frustratingly 
admits is stuck in its first draft 
because her life has become in- 
creasingly busy. 

Mullery’s life changed in 
2010 when she adopted her 
daughter and from her tireless 
commitment to raising funds 
to build a school in the African 
Country of South Sudan - a 
project she started after meet- 
ing, Michael Kuany, one of the 
“Lost Boys” of Sudan at the 
church she attends. 

The Lost Boys (so named 
after the boys in the story of 
Peter Pan, who lost their par- 
ents and raised themselves) 
are a group of over 30,000 
Sudanese boys who were dis- 
placed by war in the South of 
Sudan. 

The boys walked hundreds 


of miles to refugee camps in 
Ethiopia and Kenya to flee the 
violence. Along the way, as 
many as 16,000 perished from 
starvation, disease and being 
attacked by wild animals. 

In 2007 Mullery traveled to 
South Sudan, which has been 
ravished by decades of civil 
war. 

“Of course there were no 
schools, and the children told 
us frequently and passionately 
how much they wanted to go to 
school,” explained Mullery on 
her visit to Sudan “Young or- 
phan boys slipped notes to us 
asking us to take then back to 
the U.S. so they could be edu- 
cated and understand how to 
stop wars.” 

The children’s pleas inspired 
a friend, Kuany, to build a 
school for the children of his 
home country. “He founded a 
non-profit organization called 
Rebuild Sudan (rebuildsudan. 
org) and asked me to be on the 
board,” says Mullery. 

After six years the organiza- 
tion has raised over $170,000 
and has the school half built. 

“We still have quite a bit of 
money to raise,” says Mullery. 
“Perhaps another $120,000, 
but seeing the frame against 
the skyline has lifted the spir- 
its of the community as well 
as those working towards the 
school’s completion.” 

Several years ago, Mullery 
brought Lost Boy Kuany to 
visit her San Quentin Creative 
Writing Class, where he told 
the prisoners about his har- 
rowing story of survival and 
triumph. 

So inspiring was Kuany’s 


story, one of Mullery’s stu- 
dents, JulianGlenn “Luke” 
Padgett, wrote a fictional nar- 
rative set in war-torn Sudan, 
which was subsequently pub- 
lished in an anthology of short 
stories called Brothers in Pen 
created by the San Quentin 
Creative Writing Class. 

Mullery has been helping un- 
deserved writers publish their 
work for many years, includ- 
ing 15 anthologies at Delaney 
Street, a drug treatment pro- 
gram in San Francisco, two at 
Northern California Woman’s 


Facility in Stockton and six at 
San Quentin. 

Currently the men in Mul- 
lery’s creative writing class are 
preparing for a public reading 
of their work. It will be held on 
July 13 in the Addiction Re- 
covery Counseling building. 

“What stories we live by, 
feed ourselves, create and 
give power to are essential 
to our identity and therefore 
our relationship to what our 
lives mean and what others’ 
lives mean to us,” says Mul- 
lery. “This is not special to 


prisoners. However, I do find 
it particularly poignant to en- 
gage stories with prisoners as 
prisoners are often people who 
have lived by stories which 
have hurt others and are often 
people who have been hurt by 
the stories others live out or 
believe about them.” 

Creative Writing Class an- 
thologies can be checked out 
at the San Quentin library or 
purchased at lulu.com/spot- 
light/northblockpress or at 
brothersinpen.wordnress.com. 
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People of the village Jalle, South Sudan, standing under the 
frame of the school they are building 
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EDITORIAL 

San Quentin News ’ 
Five-Year Anniversary 


By Arnulfo Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

This is our five-year anniver- 
sary for resurrection of the San 
Quentin News and we have ac- 
complished a lot, despite numer- 
ous hurdles. We started back in 
the prison’s Print Shop in 2008, 
but in 2010, the Print Shop was 
shut down because of budget 
cuts; it took us four months to 
reorganize and print the next 
newspaper. 

We moved to the Educa- 
tion Building, where we were 
squeezed into a small office and 
only two of the four staff mem- 
bers were allowed to work at 
the same time. Despite the set- 
back and two more relocations, 
we moved forward and raised 
money to continue to run the 
newspaper with an 11 -member 
staff, and print it at our expense 
outside the prison, and work in a 
newly remodeled newsroom. 

For all of you who donated 
money, we thank you, because 
we couldn’t have done it with- 
out you. Today we are proud 
to say that the Columbia Foun- 
dation has given us $68,000 for 
two years of monthly, 16-page 
papers with color photos. As al- 
ways, we have more to say and 
still need your contributions. 
With continued public financial 
help, we will aim to continue 
publishing and add four more 
pages. 

The mission of San Quentin 


News is to create a more in- 
formed prisoner and public by 
covering criminal justice policy 
and events at San Quentin State 
Prison and elsewhere. The news- 
paper provides prisoners with 
a deeper understanding of 
events directly affecting their 
daily lives, promotes self-help 
and empowerment. These 
goals address the needs of 
policymakers, the public, vic- 
tims of crime, and offenders 
for specific information about 
fundamental causes of mass 
incarceration in America. 

California hosts the second 
largest prison population in 
the country. Fast year, the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that being incarcerated in a 
California prison amounts to 
“cruel and unusual punish- 
ment” due to severe over- 
crowding and deplorable 
medical care. Furthermore, 
the penal system makes it dif- 
ficult for prisoners to turn their 
lives around, reunite with their 
families, and become productive 
members of society. 


Through the power of jour- 
nalism, the San Quentin News 
addresses these problems from a 
uniquely visceral understanding 
of the criminal justice system. 


Its content informs and enlight- 
ens everyone affected by the 
prison system, from inmates to 
politicians. The goal is to point 
everyone to a better way of han- 


dling crime and punishment. 

Giving a voice to the incar- 
cerated reveals the humanity 
of prisoners, painting a human 
face on crime and punishment 
by narrating tales of triumphs 
and bravery among society’s 
pariahs. In doing so, the San 
Quentin News will challenge 
beliefs about criminals, shape 
ideas about justice, and in- 
spire calls to action to reduce 
the nation’s over-reliance on 
incarceration. 

The San Quentin News also 
inspires incarcerated men and 
women. In prison, knowledge 
about criminal justice policy 
is churned through the rumor 
mill and often distorted by 
gang members and ill- spirit- 
ed members of the powerful 
prison guards union. 

Information about oppor- 
tunities for rehabilitation and 
education is also dissemi- 
nated through the same flawed 
system. As a result, prisoners 
are often unaware of self-help 
options and eventually return 
to society unchanged and more 


likely to return to criminal ac- 
tivity. This is evident because 
California has one of the high- 
est recidivism rates in the coun- 
try. 

By scrutinizing and reporting 
on criminal justice news, as well 
as rehabilitation programs and 
positive examples behind the 
walls of San Quentin, prisoners 
will be empowered to make bet- 
ter decisions about how to serve 
their time. This will steer pris- 
oners toward paths more likely 
to lead to successful reintegra- 
tion back to his or her family 
and society after incarceration. 

We are proud of the progress 
we have made in the past five 
years, and we hope to improve 
the newspaper and the prison 
system in the years ahead. 

We currently send 200 cop- 
ies to 13 of California’s 32 other 
prison libraries. We invite other 
prison librarians to request a 
similar distribution to their fa- 
cility. Our concern is simply to 
ensure that the prisoners will be 
able to read the newspaper. 

Significant credit for what we 
are goes to our volunteer, pro- 
fessional advisers: John Eagan, 
Steve McNamara, Joan Fisetor, 
Finda Xiques and Facebook ad- 
viser Fizzie Buchen. We also 
are indebted to University of 
California at Berkeley Profes- 
sor William Drummond and 
the Cal students he brings in to 
work with the newspaper writ- 
ers and editors. 



Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 


Editor-in-Chief Arnulfo Garcia 



1. IOWA CITY, Iowa— Ras- 
berry Williams, 67 is being given 
a chance at freedom after serving 
38 years of a life sentence for kill- 
ing his neighbor. In a rare move, 
Gov. Terry Branstad commuted 
his sentence because of an “ex- 
traordinary record” behind bars 
and the support the victim’s fam- 
ily, a prosecutor, prison officials, 
and fellow prisoners, according 
to The Associated Press. 

2. ARIZONA — Education 
classes are mandatory in the 
state’s prison system, report state 
officials. All 12 of the state’s 
prisons will be using computer 
software created to teach adult 
learners how to improve their 
basic reading skills. 

3. FRANKLIN, N.H.— Prison- 
ers are showing their furniture- 
making skills in a new gallery, 
named Corrections Creations. 
The exhibit features solid wood 
furniture, baskets, woodwork 
and paintings titled Behind the 
Walls Craft Exhibition. The pris- 
oners pay for their wood, tools, 
and other supplies. 

4. TALLAHASSEE, Fla.- 
One of the first acts Republican 
Gov. Rick Scott did after taking 
office in 2011 was to undo the 
automatic restoration of voting 
rights for non-violent ex- offend- 
ers, according to The Associated 
Press. As a result, the restoration 
of voting rights for former felons 
have slowed significantly, com- 
pared to previous years. 

5. PORTLAND, Ore.— A fed- 
eral judge ruled limiting prison- 
ers’ mail to postcards is uncon- 
stitutional. The ruling may affect 
jails across the country, accord- 
ing to The Associated Press. 

6. CHICAGO — Ten young- 


sters awaiting trial in county jail 
on charges ranging from deal- 
ing drugs to murder participated 
in a concert with six orchestra 
members of The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, reports The 
Associated Press. The concert 
feature compositions written by 
the youngsters in collaboration 
with the professionals. 

7. CHEYENNE, Wyo. — An- 
drew J. Johnson, 63 was the first 
person in the state to have the 
chance to use DNA testing to 
prove he is innocent of raping a 
woman 23 years ago. The DNA 
matched the victim’s fiance at 
the time. 

8. INDIN ANAPOLIS — The 


state Legislature has approved 
new sentencing laws that would 
send fewer nonviolent offenders 
to prison. The changes are sched- 
uled to take affect July 2014. 

9. HUNTSVILLE, Texas — 
Ronnie Treadgill, 40 was ex- 
ecuted for the 2001 carjacking 
and killing of a teenager, reports 
The Associated Press. Treadg- 
ill’s exection was the third on 
this year. The fourth person ex- 
ecuted in Texas this year was 
Richard Cobb, 29. Nearly 11 
years ago, Cobb fatally shot 
Kenneth Vandever in the course 
of a convenience store robbery. 
At least 11 other prisoners are 
scheduled for execution in the 


coming months. 

10. DETROIT — A federal 
lawsuit filed by four prison- 
ers claim the food the state’s 
prisons offer during the month 
of Ramadan does not meet the 
typical number of calories and 
aren’t prepared in accordance to 
Islamic law, reports The Associ- 
ated Press. 

11. LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — 

Kuntrell Jackson was sentence 
to life in prison without pa- 
role when he was 14 years old. 
Jackson may have his sentenced 
shortened because the state’s 
highest court ruled he deserves a 
new sentencing hearing in light 
of a U.S. Supreme Court deci- 


sion last year overturning man- 
datory life sentences without pa- 
role for juveniles. 

12. ALBANY, N.Y. — The 
state’s highest court ruled parents 
retain child visitation rights while 
imprisoned, reports The Associ- 
ated Press. The case was brought 
when prisoner Shawn Granger 
was denied visits with his 4-year 
old son by the child’s mother. 
The court said parental visits are 
in the child’s best interest. 

13. SYRACUSE, N.Y. — Dan- 
iel Gristwood, 46 was awarded 
$5.5 million in damages from 
the state for spending nine years 
in prison for an attempted mur- 
der he did not commit, reports 
The Associated Press. Gristwood 
claimed the imprisonment gave 
him post-traumatic stress disor- 
der and interrupted his bond with 
his children. 

14. LUCASVILLE, Ohio — 

Steve Smith, 46 was put to death 
for the September 1998 killing of 
a 6-month-old as he raped her, 
reports The Associated Press. 
Smith was the 51st person exe- 
cuted in the state since it resumed 
executions in 1999. There are 8 
more executions scheduled from 
November through mid-2015 in 
the state. 

15. URBANA, 111. — Prosecu- 
tors will not oppose Andre Davis’ 
petition to declare him innocent 
of a 1980 murder, reports The 
Associate Press. Davis spent 30 
years in prison before DNA was 
used to show he did not rape and 
kill a 3 -year-old girl. In another 
matter Alan Beaman was granted 
an innocence petition for a 1 993 
murder. Beaman’s conviction 
was reversed after he spent 13 
years in prison. 
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Amala Foundation Gathers to Celebrate Its 
Third Fund Raiser in San Ouentin State Prison 


Breez, Sabastian, James, Everlyn, Savannah, and 
Nany getting ready for some music 


dren around the world who suf- 
fer abuse,” said Sam Johnson, 
one of the event coordinators. 

“The first lap around in si- 
lence was one of the most pro- 
found electrifying experiences 
I have ever had in my life,” said 
a community member and vol- 
unteer, Carrynn D. 

Lap upon lap, prisoners 
walked and held conversations 
about child abuse, the premise 
of Amala Foundation and other 
social concerns. 

“I told myself I was going to 
come here with an open heart, 
said one of the community vol- 
unteers. “I’m so glad I did.” 

“Sincerity is the universal 
language. My heart can always 
open more,” said Eden Trenor, 
who assists Harris in facilitat- 
ing The Work. 

Inmate Anthony “Habib” 
Watkins arrived at San Quentin, 
December 2011. “I spent most of 
the time at other prisons locked 
down,” he said. “I had no access 
to programs and the first time I 
went to the board, they told me 
to get pro- 
grams.” 

Watkins 
said while at 
Soledad pris- 
on programs 
were difficult 
to get into. 

Six years 
later, he had 
the oppor- 
tunity to be 
transferred 
to San Quen- 
tin where he 
immediately 
enrolled in 
The Work. 

Comment- 
ing on his 
second time 
participating 

in the walk, he said, “Last year I 
peeled a lot of the onion, and this 
year it seemed that I was intoxi- 
cated by the event.” 

“I’m deeply, deeply grateful 
for the experience of coming 
here and meeting everyone,” 
said volunteer Chelsea Rose C. 
“As I go out the words that have 
been spoken will ripple out in 
the community. When I feel 
low I will take the wisdom and 
strength of you and remember 
that and keep going.” 

“I’m very overwhelmed,” 
said participant James D. “It 
was much different than what 
I expected. It was beautiful to 
see how free these guys are de- 
spite their circumstances. I don’t 
know if the guys here realize 
how big of an impact they have 
on the community. There is a big 
transfer of love from San Quen- 
tin to the community.” 

“It’s wonderful to see inmates 
caring,” said John Curzon, San 
Quentin’s Central Heath Servic- 
es, associated warden. “Inmates 
are not doing this for a reward. 
They’re doing it because they 
want to give back.” Curzon is 


Supporters walking the track enjoying the day 


also involved with the prison’s 
Avon Breast Cancer Walk, and 
its Day of Peace celebration. 

“I was raised in a violent en- 
vironment, where my family 
caused me pain,” said Amala 
member Nany. “So, if your fam- 
ily can hurt you, what can the 
rest of the world do to you? I can 


Photo by Michael Nelson 

Enjoying the entertainment on the Lower Yard 


never thank you all for helping 
me heal. 

“Every time I’m in front of 
you guys, I cannot ignore what 
I see, and it’s a lot,” said Nany, 
crying. “I cry because I can- 
not do it any other way. I thank 
you every time I walk with you. 
Thank you for helping me heal. 
I’ve been doing what my heart 
is telling me to do. The Global 


Peace Walk has changed my 
life.” 

“I’ve seen so much growth 
from what I’ve seen from last 
year. This is a secret culture 
of caring people that so many 
people are unaware of,” said 
Amala member and volunteer, 
Breez. 

“Once the 
outside people 
learn about this, 
it will expand 
much larger,” 
said Commu- 
nity Partner- 
ship Manager, 
Steve Emrick. 
“This gives us a 
sense of accom- 
plishment. It’s 
healing for the 
men. I can see 
this walk fits 
with the mis- 
sion of CDCR. 
It gives inmates 
a chance to give 
back.” 

“I’ve been 
waiting for this 
moment to come back to San 
Quentin,” said Everlyn Apoko, 
a leader with the Global Youth 
Peace Summit. “All my inter- 
actions in here teach me. I feel 
like Amala has given me cour- 
age. It has given me the cour- 
age to be myself. After coming 
to San Quentin I have had the 
courage to stand up for chil- 
dren and for human rights.” 


Phoeun You, Nick Lopez, Ricardo 
Alejandro Richardson and Gary ” Malaki” Scott 


Continued from Page 1 

also serves youth and com- 
munities worldwide. Several 
San Quentin organizations, in- 
cluding Kid Cat, Champion for 
Children, and The Work sup- 


pion for Children. 

A hardworking committee, 
consisting of Gino Sevaco, 
Dwight Krisman, Sam John- 
son, and facilitator, Kathy Har- 
ris, organized the walk in sup- 
port of Amala Foundation and 
raised about $16,000. 


Photo by Michael Nelson 

Amala Foundation staff starting the morning with smiles 


ports the Amala Foundation 
by organizing a walk on the 
prison’s Lower Yard and talk- 
ing with other prisoners about 
Amala’s mission. 


“I want to give a big thanks 
to Kid Cat for their support. 
Without the support of Mi- 
chelle Rochelle, Steve Emrick 
and the whole administration 
this event could not have hap- 
pened,” said inmate Stephen 
Pascascio, founder of Cham- 


Kathy Harris of The Work has 
been coming inside San Quen- 
tin for 10 years to teach work- 
shops on self-reflection and 
mediation. She teaches about 
70 men 
with her 
program. 

“I come 
in San 
Quentin 
because 
it’s the 
best part 
of my life. 
There’s 
nowhere 
I’d rather 
be than 
here,” 
said Har- 
ris. “The 
guys I 
work with 
heal me. 
Our circle has people from all 
faiths. Our spirit rocks full of 
grace.” 

The event began with about 
400 prisoners, prison staff, and 
Amala personnel walking the 
first lap in silence in a show of 
solidarity for the “many chil- 


Photo by Michael Nelson 

E. Gonzalez , Rafael Franco and Villa 
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Happy Fatter 


_!‘Every day is Father’s Day and every day is Mother’s Day. 
Every day I get a visit is like Christmas, Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Day, and my Birthday, all wrapped up in one.” 

-Kevin Demings 

“It’s more emotional outside on Father’s Day, especially. We 
have a large family and when we get together it’s like a part 
that’s not there.” 

-Ernestine Lennear 


“When we all get together 
at grandma’s house, it’s like 
someone is missing. He’s my 
favorite uncle.” 

-Aliza Roland (7 yrs old) 

“Although he is absent in 
the flesh, he is with us in 
spirit all the time. Happy Fa- 
ther’s Day.” 

-Sandra Best 

“The paternal instinct be- 
tween father and son makes 
us inseparable, yet I stand on 
the shoulders of my father, 
Mr. Wendell Best. R.I.P., sol- 
dier! Happy Father’s Day.” 

-Michael Best 

“I love you with all my 
heart and if you weren’t in 
my life I would cry. I’m .so 
glad you’re my dad. You’re 
the best. ,? ^^ 

- Caleb Mendoza 


“This year has been a fantastic year. I am a new husband and 
father, and soon to be a grandfather too. It feels really great.” 
-Ishmael Wesley 

“It don’t like seeing my son here in prison, I know he’s a good 
man. My wife, daughter and I see him every two weeks. I am go- 
ing through chemotherapy now and I want o see my son as often 
as I can.” « 

-Van Nguyen 
“It’s a very high pri- 
ority for my father to 
go through the chemo- 
therapy so he can be 
there for the family. He 
has always been there 
for me and I couldn’t 
ask for a better dad.” 
-Sonny Nguyen 

“Fatherhood is one 
of the most difficult 
jobs there is. He is not 
only the figure of au- 
thority, but also your 
best friend.” 

-LA Scott 



Caleb Mendoza, Amanda Monroe, David Monroe 
and Destiny Mendoza 


“The one thing my 
father taught me was 
that if I can’t buy some- 
thing on my own, then 
I don’t need it. Thanks, 


-Theresa Scott 


“Super heroes don’t always have to exist with capes or su- 
pernatural powers. They don’t have to be famous or save the 
world. As long as they save you, keep you moving, breathing 
and whole, then they’re real heroes. Thanks for everything 
you’ve done emotionally, physically, and for taking care of us. 
You’re the superhero of our family story. I love you dad.” 

- Destiny Mendoza 

“You’re everything I ever dreamed of. More than I could’ve 
ever asked for. The perfect, most loving husband and dad,’ my 
best friend. Your boundless love for me and our family never 
ceases to amaze me. Thank you for always unconditionally lov- 
ing us. For all you do and the gift of you, I love you baby for- 
ever X’s 4”. 

-Amanda Monroe 

“Having my family in my life has brought a new kind of hap- 
piness to my heart.” 

-David Monroe 

“At this prison, with the majority of the inmates being more 
mature and over 35, the people want to be better fathers, in- 
cluding being a good provider and protector of the children.” 

-Jason & Neima Green 

“We just got married on Mother’s Day, and now I get to say: 
Happy Father’s Day! He’s very special.” 

-Yulonda Wesley 

“It was spectacular to have my dad come and see Red and 
bond. To see him embrace the man I love was special.” 

-Elena Potovsky 



Ira Potovsky, Elena Potovsky and Bobby “Red” Frye 


“I wish my brother could be home for Father’s Day. That would 
really be a wonderful day. I pray real hard that he gets out.” 
-Linda Teran 


“Fathers and moth- 
ers are the biggest 
role models there 
are.” 

-Michael Schwarz 

v — “Happy Father’s 

Day to Mr. Neal Col- 
lins. A wonderful dad 
and a man of great 
integrity- and most 
of all, a true man of 
God. God bless you 
sir.” 

-Kevin Pryor 

“Father’s Day is 
great for the man and 
the woman too, be- 
cause it reminds the 
man he is not always 
a prisoner, but he is a 
man first.” 

-Stacie Fuqua 

“Father’s Day is 
not only for fathers, 
but for men all over 
the world.” 

-Kevin Fuqua 


“To papa: for me, being with you, every day is Father’s Day. 
It’s a blessing to be your son. It is a privilege to call you my dad. 
Fove you!” 

-Michael Lewis 

“Happy Father’s Day, and I hope we have many more outside 
these prison walls. Thank you for these memories.” 

-Stacey “Duane” Butler 


“Happy Father’s Day to all the fathers and I hope they see 
their kids soon.” 

-Alexandra Vastron 

“I love my finance for staying true to me through thick and 
thin. I will never forget her. She makes my Father’s Day.” 
-Reginald Hunt 



Kevin Pryor 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

Raising four children successfully while incarcerated is al- 
most unheard of, but that is exactly what Nick Garcia has 
done with the help of his wife of 24 years, Monica. 

Nick acknowledges that a lot of the success they 
have had as parents is because of Monica. 

Their four children Monica, 23, Adam, 22, and twins Nick and 
Sabrina, 17, have all have grown up while Nick has been in prison. 
Thirty-five years ago Garcia was convicted of first-degree murder 
and sentenced to seven years to life. He met Monica soon after in 
the visiting room at California Men’s Colony, San Luis Obispo. 

It took Nick eight years to propose marriage. “He is the key 
to my heart and I am the keeper of his,” says Monica. 

All of the Garcia children where conceived at family visiting be- 
fore the state began to disallow life term prisoners the privilege 
of overnight stays in trailers on prison grounds with family. 
Being incarcerated for his children’s whole lives has 
not stopped Nick from being present for them. 

“I treat my children as individuals, and show each 
one the attention they deserve,” Nick says. 

“Although poppy has not been physically pres- 
ent, he still holds a stake in the decision process that 
comes with raising kids,” says daughter Monica. 

Daughter Sabrina calls him the “Peace Maker.” 

Nick said he has learned insight into what brought him to prison, 
thanks to self-help groups such as the Victims Offender Educa- 
tion Group, a program he has attended for the last four years. 
With this knowledge, Nick imparts the lessons he has learned in life 
to his children, so they will not make the same mistakes he did. 
“One life lesson that he has taught me is you have 
to have your own back, because your friends won’t 
pay your rent,” says daughter Sabrina. 

“He has taught me how to hold myself as a woman, and 
how a man should treat me,” says daughter Monica. 

Monica is a recent graduate from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley with a bachelor’s degree in social wel- 
fare and minor in Spanish. She is using this degree to give 
back as a director at Camp Avery, a San Francisco pro- 
gram that serves children of incarcerated parents. 

All of the Garcia children have been involved 
with Camp Avery since they were young. 

“Even though the children and Nick live apart, 
they are well connected,” says Nick’s wife. 

“I listen to my children, and they listen to me,” says Nick. 

Nick can often be seen doing math problems in the visiting room with 
his son, Nick, but this is not the only thing that he has taught him. 
“When thinking of what my dad has taught me, the only thing that 
comes to mind is learning from my mistakes and to be the best person 
I am physically capable of and that God has planned,” says son Nick. 
Nick and his twin sister Sabrina both graduated from Napa 
High School on June 5. Nick will be attending Concordia Uni- 
versity in Irvine, Calif, as a pre-med student this fall. 

His son Adam recalled a story from when he was a child. Around the 
age of 9, he ate his lunch early one day at visiting. When his dad be- 
gan to eat his lunch later, Adam complained he was “starving” even 
though he had already eaten. Monica would not give in to Adam, 
because she knew he had already eaten, and if he was still hungry, 
he could get more to eat at home in a few hours. But the father slid 
his burrito to Adam, sacrificing his food in order to satisfy his son. 

“A fully grown man, who already ate less than me, and does not 
have the opportunity to go home to a home-cooked meal; it may not 
seem like much, but it is acts like these that show me my dad will 
do absolutely anything he can to make me happy,” says Adam. 
Nick’s children tell how it has not always been easy grow- 
ing up separated from their father, but they all ac- 
knowledge how much their father loves them. 

“I feel I have learned from my dad’s generosity and 
love, and by mirroring his personality, I feel I have be- 
come a better person because of it,” says Adam. 


“Dad, thanks for having my back 
through it all. You have taught me 
to be a better man by your examples 
of integrity and character. I hope to 
pass this on to my kids. I love you 
and Happy Father’s Day.” 

-Jerome Boone Sr. 

“I wish I had made more time to 
talk with my father. I regret I didn’t 
take more time to talk with my dad- 
dy.” 

-Emily Mendoza 

“I didn’t spend enough time with 
my father and now I wish I had.” 

-Larry White 

“I am enjoying my visit and wish 
all men a Happy Father’s Day.” 

-Michael Stafford 


“If he were not here in prison, I’d take Christopher out to Red 
Fobster for Father’s Day. Happy Father’s Day 
Christopher.” 

-Lisa Moore 

“Happy Father’s Day to all the fathers that are locked up. I know 
this is not the best of times, but we will celebrate Father’s Day any- 
B way.’ 




Leonard Boone, Jerome Boone Sr. 
and Jerome Boone, Jr. 


knowledge, and ways to avoid 
some of life’s challenges.” 

-Dorothy Smith 

“Fathers should be encouraged 
and thank God they are alive. As 
long as a father is alive, although 
he might make mistakes, he can 
remain open to constructive crit- 
icism and grow more mature.” 

-Algie Dale 

“I have really missed my son 
while he has been in prison be- 
cause I couldn’t participate in a 
big part of his life. I wish he was 
home so we could celebrate Fa- 
ther’s Day together.” 

-Nathaniel Watie 


“We should remember what 
our father did for us and thank him for being there for us when 
we needed him; that is the best way to wish him Happy Father’s 
Day.” 

-Elizabeth Ramerez 

“Honor your mother and your father in order that your days may 
prove long upon the ground.” (Exodus 20:12) 

-Theresa Alley 


Christopher 

Markham 



“I wish my dad, Claudius Johnson, < 
Day.” 

-Nakeisha Johnson 


very Happy Father’s 


I think that 
older men 
who have been 
in prison awhile 
and have not 
been in trou- 
ble should go 
home.” 

Photo by Sam Heames -Bemell Ty- 

Camila Armengol, Abel Armengol son 

and Jessica Alonso «j am yery 

happy because I 
will be released 

from prison by Father’s Day and I’ll wish my father Happy Father’s 
Day personally. He’s my hero.” 

-Cassidy O’Connor 

“We should honor our father each and every day. And he is Je- 
hovah! As Matthew 23:9 says, ‘Moreover, do not call anyone your 
father on earth, for one is your Father, the Heavenly One.’” 

-Janice Honea 


“I wish a good and happy Father’s Day to all of us fathers.” 

-Thomas Ali-Moore 

“Happy Father’s Day to my wonderful Thomas. I’m looking forward to celebrat- 
ing with you at home very soon, honey!” 

-Ms. J. Moore 

“Know that God is never lost; keep His faith. All fathers, those who are not yet 
fathers, and all the guards at this facility: our heavenly Father continues to bless and 
keep you all in his care and love. Happy Father’s Day to all.” 

-Mary Elizabeth Metters 

“To all the fathers, especially my dad: thanks for our lives and all your support 
throughout the years. You are REAL DADS!” 

-James Metters 


“Happy Father’s Day to my Heavenly Father!” 

-Greg Eskridge 

“I’d like to personally give a shout out to all the incarcerated fa- 
thers for taking care of and having a relationship with their family, 
and for continuing to do the best they can for their family. Happy 
Father’s Day to all the incarcerated fathers.” 

-Bobby Ray Vanderbilt 

“Happy Father’s Day to all the fathers and Happy Father’s Day to 
all the mothers who have to be the father as well.” 

-Tamika Rogers 

“Happy Father’s Day to all fathers! God bless you all.” 

-Eric Johnston 

“Mothers’ Day is great, but we wouldn’t have it without the fa- 
thers.” 

-Ernie Vick 

“A father is an important part of a child’s life, no matter where 
they are. He’s the most valuable tool for a child. He gives wisdom, 


“I had a great childhood and life. I had what other kids wanted. 
Thank you and Happy Father’s Day, dad.” 

-Cody Brown 

“I’d like to thank my father for providing and caring for us. My 
father, Lito Bucao, has been there for me since day one.” 

-Louie Bucao 

“I’d like to thank all the mothers who were both father and 
mother when we were absent. They did it all! 

-Bobby Ray Vanderbilt 

“If someone says he is a father but doesn’t exhibit what he says, 
then what he says is nothing but an empty phrase. Happy Father’s 
Day.” 

-Clarance Young 

“When my family comes to visit me, I feel really great. We don’t 
have that much time together and I love being with my family.” 

-Rafael Escalera 

“It’s good to come here for Father’s Day because I get a chance 
to visit my cousin, Rafael, plus my daughters really respect him 
and like to visit him.” 

-Ignacio Portillo 

“I love it when I come to see him because he’s like a second 
father to me. Happy Father’s Day.” 

-Pamela Portillo 

“I think of him like a father. When I come here I feel like I can 
talk with him about anything. Happy Father’s Day.” 

-Valeria Portillo 



Jose Portillo, Pamela Portillo, Rafael Franco 
and Valevia Portillo 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Sudoku Corner 


By Troy “Humphrey” Ashmus 
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Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize! 

If I gave you 9 dimes and one is lighter than the 
other 8 dimes, how can you determine which 
dime is defective by weighing the dimes twice on 
a balance scale? 

The answer to last month’s puzzle is: Turn the 
page upside down, circle three 6’s and three l’s. 

Congratulations to William DeConter for win- 
ning this months prize. 

Congratulations to all participant as well. Due 
to the shortage of supplies hats will not be issued 
as prizes anymore. 

Rules: 

The prize will be for completion of brain twister 
puzzles. All puzzle submissions should be sent 
via u-save-em envelope to Education Dept. /San 
Quentin News. Only one entry per person. 

All correct submissions will be place in a hat. 
The winner will be picked by drawing a name 
from that hat. 

Prize winner will receive: 4 Granola Bars 

Prize will only be offered to inmates with privi- 
lege group status that allows for the prize items. 
Inmates transferred, sent to ad/seg, or otherwise 
not available to claim their prize will result in 
forfeiture. 

The answer and winner name will be published 
in the next issue of the San Quentin News. 
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N ative Americans men 
used hoops as a teaching 
tool to practice target shooting 
accuracy. 

E lvis Aaron Presley was 
bom an identical twin- 
his brother’s name is Jesse 
Garon. 

onfucian and Confician- 
ism is a term derived 
from the Latinized term Con- 
fucius. It was coined during 
the 18th century in Europe 
and bears no significant mean- 
ing or relating to anything 
Chinese. 

nnedy, John F. was 
iected president at 
age 43. He was the youngest 
president ever elected. Unfor- 
tunately, he died three years 
later at age 46. 

Michelin Man was 
introduced in 1898, and 
considered to be one of the 
oldest known trademarks. 

T n 1969, Jimmy Hendrix of- 
A fended people by perform- 
ing the national anthem using 
sounds of a distorted regres- 
sions by imitating planes, 
bombs, and screams, in ref- 
erence to the Vietnam War. 
Although the people hated it, 
Guitar World voted his per- 
formance as one of the great- 
est guitar solos of all time. 

ipowering the mind and 
ly of the Chinese citi- 
zens, Mao Zedong believed 
swimming and poetry would 
promote good health. 

iper Bowl MVP, Joe 
ontana led the San 
Francisco 49ers to four titles 
between 1981 and 1989. Dur- 
ing his career he had a .713 
win percentage. 





Book Review 


By Randy Maluenda 
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THE SHELTERING SKY (By Paul 

Bowles) Horror overtakes three 

m 


Americans traveling through the 
Sahara. 

v 

\p\p 

YOGA FOR DUMMIES (By George 

Fuerstein & Larry Payne) How to 



complete with pictures, instructions, 
and position. 

« u 

\P\p 

THE HUNGER GAMES (By Su- 

w 

zanne Collins) Teenager volunteers 


** 

for younger sister on live TV fight to 
death violent tale of survival. 

'l f} 

w 

THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 

(By Alexander Dumas) Unjustly 

- 


imprisoned Edmond Dantes plots 
against his tormenters. 

V 

m g 

THE RAZOR 'S EDGE (By Somerset 

\( V 

Maugham) Trauma steers wartime 



hero to seek spiritual enlightenment. 

V 

W 

TRAINSPOTTING (By Irving 

Welsh) Depressing look at the lives of 



drug addicts in Edinburg, Scotland. 

RATINGS: 


Top responses are four trophies progressing downward to one: 


Responses which are 

two or less are not recommended reading. 
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Featured artwork of Larry DeRossett 


Notice: 

The Last Mile will be accepting application during 
open call July 7, 2013 from 2:00 pm to 3:15 pm. 
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An ‘OG’s’ Perspective 


Who’s Wrong and Where’s the Respect? 


By Watani Stiner 
Staff Writer 

I was on my way down the 
stairway to the lower yard, 
heading toward the San Quen- 
tin newsroom, when I was ap- 
proached by a young man who 
said he read and liked the “OG” 
news column. 

He was clearly agitated and 
wanted to get something off his 
chest. He looked at me and said, 
“Some of these ‘OGs’ around 
here don’t deserve no respect!” 
he complained. “If you don’t give 
none, you don’t get none. That’s 
what I think!” 

I stopped and listened as he 
continued, “Some of these ‘OGs’ 
around here think that these cells 
belong to them. They moved me 
in with this ‘OG,’ and from day 
one, I tried to show him some 
respect because of his age. And 
since he was older and in that 
cell first, I even tried to work 
my schedule around his program 
and give him more than enough 
alone cell-time. I know he’s old 
and set in his ways, and he’s got 
all these f— ing cell-rules that he 
expects somebody to obey. But I 
ain’t the one. I ain’t gonna just let 
him disrespect me. I don’t care 
how old he is! Now you tell me 


‘OG,’ who’s wrong in that situa- 
tion? Where is the respect?” 

“How old is he?” I asked 

“He’s around 40 or 50,” he 
said. 

In between the lull in his vent- 
ing, I asked “how” or “if” the 
situation had been resolved. 

“It’s been resolved as far as 
I’m concerned,” he said. “Rather 
than argue with this fool or bust 
him upside his old head like I 
was thinking to, I just went on, 
gathered my things and got my- 
self moved out to another cell.” 

I listened to this young broth- 
er as he described his situation. 
He wanted me to know that his 
encounter with this one “bitter 
OG” wasn’t an isolated incident. 

“There’s lots of ‘OGs’ around 
here who don’t deserve no re- 
spect,” he said. However, he also 
wanted me to know that there 
were some “OGs” he respected, 
but that they were definitely in 
the minority here at San Quen- 
tin. 

When he finished express- 
ing how he felt about his former 
“OG” cellmate, I asked him if he 
had any questions or a particular 
issue he wanted me to speak to 
or put on the table, but I already 
knew what to say. I already knew 
what he was thinking... 


While initially the young man 
wanted to know “who is wrong,” 
I don’t believe that’s the real is- 
sue. It’s not a question of who is 
wrong — the young man or his 
“OG” cellmate — it’s a question 
of what is wrong. And what’s 
wrong is two grown men being 
forced to live together in a cage 
half the size of a small bedroom 
closet. Such a condition, by 
any stretch of the imagination, 
is certainly not conducive for 
a harmonious relationship be- 
tween any human being. 

I believe if we begin the con- 
versation with the understand- 
ing that our living arrangements 
are not ours by choice, we begin 
to understand that when you 
cram two people together in 
such small quarters, regardless 
of how compatible they might 
be or you think they might be, 
it requires mutual consideration 
and tolerance to make it work. It 
demands a great deal of patience 
for two people to make compro- 
mises and navigate peacefully 
inside such a restrictive space. 
The issue of respect becomes 
critical. 

However, the need for re- 
spect is not just limited to men 
and women locked up in prison. 
This lesson can apply to any 


situation. We can see from the 
nightly news that many, many 
people struggle to respect others 
even when they do not live in a 
cage. The amount of gang and 
domestic violence, child abuse, 
or just plain rudeness and hatred 
on the streets is massive. Thus, 
the two critical questions I ask 
myself are: (1) Where does re- 
spect come from? and (2) How 
do you manufacture respect for 
someone when you’re not feel- 
ing it? 

From an OG’s perspective, I 
believe the nature and quality 
of respect is rooted in the inher- 
ent worthiness of all humans. 
Having respect for someone is 
different from having manners. 
It’s much more than being kind, 
courteous or polite at any given 
moment or occasion. Rather, it’s 
an “inalienable” human worthi- 
ness that we all possess and which 
cannot be denied or diminished 
by social status or any other dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and 
condition. This is why cultivat- 
ing self-respect is so necessary 
as a prerequisite for appreciat- 
ing human worth and extending 
it to others. A respectful person 
is one who has the moral consid- 
eration and human sensitivity 
toward others that one wants for 
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him or herself. 

Not at all surprisingly, it would 
be difficult to manufacture re- 
spect for someone when you’re 
not really feeling it. And even 
if you do manage to fake it, it’s 
not sustainable, especially when 
you consider the person you’re 
interacting with as less than 
humanly deserving of your re- 
spect. But when we value, honor 
and respect the full potentials of 
all human life, then we begin to 
value, treat and appreciate our 
fellow human-being as we each 
would like to be treated and ap- 
preciated. It becomes a spiritual 
practice based on human dignity 
and the benefit this knowledge 
and understanding brings to any 
relationship. 

Thus, it’s a practice not simply 
to manufacture respect, but to 
love being respectful. For it seeks 
to establish a moral agreement 
based not on cold calculation or 
rule and duty, but on the dignity 
and benefit it brings to both the 
respectful and the respected. 



BOOK REVIEW 

Using Blindness to See Things Clearly 
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Female Prison Population Increased 
Dramatically Since the 1980’s 


By Jane Dorotik 
Contributing Writer 

The incarceration rate of fe- 
males has increased by over 500 
percent since the 1980s. 

There are key factors that 
sustain female criminality, in- 
cluding histories of physical and 
sexual abuse, substance abuse, 
and mental illness. 

Crimes committed by women 
are often in support of the man 
they are with, including drugs 
and “taking the rap” for their 
partner’s crime. 

The pathways into criminal 
behaviors are different than for 
men, and their experience in the 
prison setting is also different. 
While a fair amount of research 
has gone into defining the path- 
ways into prison for women, 
little examination has been done 
exploring how women experi- 
ence prison and how they view 
themselves once incarcerated. 

Yet, women suffer greatly in 
the prison setting for several 
reasons. 

These reasons include the 
emotional and economic effects 


of mothers separated from their 
children and families, and the 
stress and depression associ- 
ated with the manifestation of 
domestically violent behavior 
of the pre-incarcerated women 
to the form of dominance and 
oppression in the incarcerated 
women. 

Healing emotional wounds, 
regaining personal control, ex- 
ploring patterns of unsatisfying 
relationships, and challenging 
entrenched attitudes must be a 
part of recovery strategies. 

We must help women build 
productive lives with greater 
emotional literacy and increased 
pro-social behavior. 

There must be opportunities 
to practice these new skills in 
the incarcerated setting. Build- 
ing skills, healing emotional 
wounds, and increasing self- 
awareness can both ease the 
stress of incarceration and es- 
tablish solid foundation for the 
work of re-entry. 

—Jane Dorotik is a prisoner 
at the California Institute for 
Women in Corona. 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Blindness takes on a wide- 
range of social ills: over-pop- 
ulation, the government’s apa- 
thy toward the middle class, 
the relationship between self- 
ishness and power, and how 
individual shortsightedness 
clouds judgment. 

Nobel Prize winner for Lit- 
erature, Jose Saramago uses 
the loss of sight as a metaphor 
to explain how the social or- 
der, if it is to survive, must be 
rooted in common sense. 

A random driver, stopped in 
the middle of traffic, becomes 
the first casualty of this unex- 
plainable and sudden phenom- 
enon. 

His blindness makes no 
sense. It just happened. Then 
the blindness goes viral. One 
by one, every man, woman 
and child is stricken by the 
syndrome; the victim sees not 
darkness, but a cloud of white- 
ness. 

In a panic, the government 
decides to quarantine anyone 
stricken with the blindness or 
who has had contact with a 
blind person. 

“Blindness isn’t something 
that can be caught just by a 
blind man looking at some who 
is not. Blindness is a private 


matter between a person and 
the eyes with which he or she 
was born,” writes Saramago. 

The main characters are 
identified simply as the first 
blind man, the doctor, his 
wife, the boy with the squint, 
the girl with dark glasses, the 
man with the black patch over 
his eye, and the other woman. 

“We’re so remote from the 
world that any day now, we 
shall no longer know who we 
are, or even remember our 
names,” writes Saramago. 

The group of seven discov- 
ers existing is a challenge 
with food, hygiene, and shel- 
ter becoming the focus in their 
quarantined lives. 

However, to the group of 
seven’s advantage, the doc- 
tor’s wife has not lost her sight. 
“You do not know. You cannot 
know, what it is means to have 
eyes in a world in which ev- 
eryone else is blind,” the doc- 
tor’s wife says as she struggles 
to help the group carry on. 

The dialogue among the 
group is phrased in allegorical 
double-meanings as they at- 
tempt to give a reason for their 
sudden blindness and pursue 
efforts to stay alive. “The dif- 
ficult thing isn’t living with 
other people, it’s understand- 
ing them,” writes Saramago. 

Eventually, the blindness 


spread throughout the entire 
city. 

Saramago describes the 
blind city-dwellers as “simple, 
sexless forms, vague shapes, 
shadows losing themselves in 
the half-light. They fade into 
the surrounding light, and it is 
the light which does not allow 
them to see.” 

Saramago uses metaphorical 
language. “To be blind is not 
the same as being dead. Yes, 
but to be dead is to be blind.” 
He is saying as long as a per- 
son is alive, they should strive 
for meaning, “If we cannot 
live entirely like human be- 
ings, at least let us do every- 
thing in our power not to live 
entirely like animals.” 

This novel is difficult to 
read and comprehend at some 
points; however, it grows on 
you as you learn how to live 
and understand what Blind- 
ness means. Interpreting the 
tragedy, Saramago writes, 
“Illnesses may differ from 
one person to another, but 
what is really killing us now is 
blindness.” He adds, “It even 
used to be said here is no such 
thing as blindness, only blind 
people. When the experience 
of time has taught us nothing 
other than that there are no 
blind people, but only blind- 
ness.” 
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Health & Wellness 

By A. Zia, RDH 
Dental Hygienist 

Expert Dental Advice for Keeping 
Healthy Teeth 

Your mouth is a gateway to your body. 
There are more bacteria living in your mouth than 
there are people on Earth. Most of the bacteria 
are harmless, but if you ignore your oral health, 
harmful bacteria called plaque can grow. Plaque 
is an acidic sticky substance that can lead to a 
gum disease called gingivitis and tooth cavities. 
The first sign of gingivitis is bleeding and in- 
flamed gums. Don’t stress over plaque too much. 

There are a few things you can do to re- 
move the plaque: 

• Brush your teeth 2-3 times a day and floss 
once daily. Try to brush after every meal or at least 
rinse your mouth with water. The teeth hold 20 
percent of your oral bacteria. When brushing your 
teeth it’s important to brush your tongue and rinse 
your mouth. 

• Choose healthy snacks like fruit and veg- 
etables over sugary candies and sodas. High fiber 
fruits (apples, bananas, avocados, and berries) and 
vegetables (carrots and broccoli) not only help your 
overall health but they also stimulate saliva flow, 
which helps fight those bad bacteria. 

• Avoid tobacco of all kinds, even smokeless 
tobacco, which is known to increase the risk of 
gum disease and oral cancers. 

• Rinse your mouth after drinking coffee and 
colored drinks. This will help minimize the stains 
on your teeth. 

Taking good care of your teeth is important to 
avoid toothaches and tooth loss. Additionally, 
there is a connection between oral health and your 
body’s health. 

The bacteria in your mouth can damage other 
parts of your body by traveling through your blood 
stream. Furthermore, research shows that the 
harmful bacteria plays a role in heart disease and 
stroke. 

There is also some evidence that tooth loss be- 
fore age 35 may be a risk factor for Alzheimer’s 
disease. 




Some California Counties Are 
Refusing to Sign New Contracts 


By Kris Himmelberger 
Staff Writer 

Most California counties 
claim federal reimbursements 
for prison health care do not 
cover the cost, and are refusing 
to sign new contracts, the Legis- 
lative Analyst’s Office reports. 

Since 1997, federal policy al- 
lowed states to collect federal 
Medicaid reimbursement for 
low-income prisoners. Howev- 
er, in 2007 the health care ser- 
vice was put into receivership. 
Since then, the receiver has 
been able to collect those reim- 
bursements. 

The receiver currently has 
agreements with 12 counties, 
covering nearly three-fourths of 
the prisoners, notes the LAO. 


That program is delivered 
through counties and allows 
matching funds to be drawn for 
reimbursements. The state pays 
those counties a $10 administra- 
tive fee per covered prisoner. 
However, some counties have 
not signed agreements, includ- 
ing a consortium of 35 rural 
counties that have balked at the 
low amount of overhead fund- 
ing the state offers. 

The legislative analyst esti- 
mates California would save 
$13 million if agreements could 
be reached with the counties 
opting out. The LAO calculates 
that solving those and other such 
problems, as well as expanding 
the state Medicaid program to 
qualify for 100 percent federal 
funding, would mean an addi- 


tional $40 million in reimburse- 
ments for inmate healthcare. 

Joyce Hayhoe, court-appoint- 
ed spokeswoman for healthcare 
receiver J. Clark Kelso said her 
office concurs with the LAO 
report. “We appreciate their 
in-depth review,” said Hayhoe. 
Kelso’s legislative affairs liai- 
son. Hayhoe said the office is 
continuing negotiations with 
counties to secure more Medic- 
aid coverage agreements. 

Gov. Jerry Brown contends 
California spends too much on 
prison medical services. The 
court-appointed receiver’s of- 
fice reports spending $1.6 bil- 
lion on inmate healthcare this 
year, a decline from the pro- 
gram’s $2 billion budget several 
years ago. 


Technology Used to Address Facts 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

Emerging technology and fac- 
tors not adequately considered 
in previous years are beginning 
to prove that everyone in prison 
is not guilty of a crime. 

Factors include enhanced 
DNA testing, sophisticated cell 
phone triangulation, video pic- 
tures, debunking of some lab 
tests, and facial feature identifi- 
cation. There is also new under- 
standing of the unreliability of 
eyewitness testimony and inef- 
fective legal counsel. 

In the last two decades, more 
than 299 individuals have been 
freed after DNA testing showed 
they were erroneously convict- 
ed of rape and murder, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of 
Justice-funded study. 

“There appears to be no letup 
in the steady stream of prisoners 
whose innocence is established 
by increasingly sophisticated 
DNA testing,” according to the 
report. It quotes the national In- 


nocence Project as saying about 
two -thirds of the DNA exonera- 
tions in homicide cases involved 
false confessions. 

“Nationally, over three- 
quarters of known erroneous 
convictions (many of them in 
rape cases) involve eyewitness 
misidentifications,” the report 
says. 

Forty-two percent of exon- 
erations involved prosecutorial 
error, malicious conduct, fail- 
ure to give the defense evidence 
that would prove innocence, 
and inexperience of criminal 
justice officials - not limited to 
prosecutors. 

In a 23 -year period, inad- 
equate defense representation, 
“bad lawyering,” was the big- 
gest contributing factor to the 
erroneous conviction in a large 
number of capital murder cases, 
according to a separate study 
by Columbus University. 

In the wake of sophisticated 
DNA testing, six states have 
created innocence commissions 
and more than 40 state legisla- 


tures passed laws to help those 
convicted of crimes gain access 
to biological evidence for test- 
ing. 

The survey examined several 
studies that found over a 27- 
year period, 14-25 percent of 
wrongful convictions contained 
false confessions. 

Another factor is what the 
study calls “tunnel vision” - 
when criminal justice profes- 
sionals “focus on a suspect, 
select and filter the evidence 
that will ‘build a case’ for con- 
viction, while ignoring the sup- 
pressing evidence that points 
away from guilt.” 

The report also blames “per- 
jured informant testimony” for 
15 percent of erroneous convic- 
tions that were overturned by 
DNA evidence. 

We should “increase our at- 
tention to the failing dynamics 
of the criminal justice system, 
rather than simply isolating er- 
rors or causes that lead to erro- 
neous convictions,” the report 
concludes. 


The Key To Getting Out Of Prison is Having the ‘Right Attitude’ 


By Haro Agakian 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Two former San Quentin pris- 
oners say the key to getting out 
is the right attitude. 

With the right attitude, pris- 
oners can take advantage of a 
wealth of self-help programs 
to turn their lives around, said 
one-time police officer and for- 
mer San Quentin inmate Doug 
Butler. 

“Stay focused you can get out 
of this place,” said Edgar Allen, 
another former prisoner who ap- 
peared with Butler at a recent 
meeting of the San Quentin 
Journalism Guild. 

Butler was convicted of mur- 
der in 1984. He started his 
prison term at Vacaville, and 
was subsequently transferred 
to Tehachapi, New Folsom, So- 
lano, and Soledad before eventu- 
ally arriving in San Quentin in 
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1992. 

“San Quentin is a Mecca of 
programming,” said Butler, as 
he encouraged the men to get 
involved. 

During his incarceration, But- 
ler said he kept the District At- 
torney’s Office informed of the 


programs he was involved in. He 
went on to suggest that the men 
in blue do the same. 

Butler posed the question to 
the room, “How do you get out?” 
His answer was with the right 
attitude. 

Butler said with fortitude, per- 
severance and resilience, a pris- 
oner can put their mistakes be- 
hind them and move on. “Focus 
on you,” said Butler. 

“You are blessed from the 
standpoint of being here at San 
Quentin,” Butler added. He en- 
couraged everyone who didn’t 
complete high school to get a 
GED equivalency diploma. 

Allen, who is a church elder, 
began his prison term for murder 
in 1969 at San Quentin. Now he 
ministers to youth in the Alame- 
da County Juvenile Hall. 

He recalled that at his sentenc- 
ing hearing he faced the death 
penalty because a police officer 


was killed during his crime. 
From that point he knew he was 
going to face adversity. 

Allen said he did not let the 
adversity stop him from chang- 
ing. 

“After the trial took place, 
something hit me in the heart, 
and I knew I had to learn to read 
and write so I could tell the fam- 
ily of the victim, ‘I’m sorry.’” 

Prior to this decision, Allen 
said, “I lived independent of 
God, driven by another god, the 
dope god.” 

When growing up in the 
streets of Oakland, Allen said he 
had his own apartment at the age 
of 13. He said he ran a dice game 
to make money, but he could not 
read. 

“I learned to read in prison.” 
Allen said 

Now Allen considers God the 
source of all life. “We need you 
(prisoners) badly out here (in the 


free world). You need to be with 
the Father, Son, and the Holy 
Spirit— those are your real home- 
boys,” said Allen. 

Allen closed by saying, “You 
have to get strength to do right.” 

—Several Journalism Guild 
Members contributed to this 
story. 
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Reconsidering Juvenile Rehabilitative Needs 

‘Highly regimented, prison-like facilities are designed to 
contain delinquent behavior rather than address needs 
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Lizzie Buchen, M.S., on the Lower Yard 


By Lizzie Buchen, M.S. 

Center for Juvenile and 
Criminal Justice 

In the early morning hours 
of May 11, 2011, while sleeping 
on his living room sofa, Jef- 
frey Hall was shot dead from 
point-blank range. The killer 
was Hall’s son, who had a long 
history of violence. He had 
stabbed several people, choked 
another with a telephone cord, 
and committed arson. Yet con- 
fining this person behind bars, 
as many want to do, is misguid- 
ed, short-sighted, and destined 
to fail him and society due to 
one unusual fact: He was only 
10 years old. 

During his April 15 sentenc- 
ing, Hall’s lawyers presented 
evidence about his psychologi- 
cal well-being. 

One of Hall’s siblings filed a 
civil rights complaint against 
the county mental health and 
educational services alleging 
as a result of years of system- 
atic denials of his education 
and civil rights, he is entitled 
to placement in a residential 
education treatment facility in- 
stead of juvenile detention. 

PUNISHMENT 

Some argue the only way 
to deal with such a severely 
troubled child is to send him 
to a correctional institution in 
the state’s Division of Juvenile 
Facilities (DJF). Although DJF 
has a sordid history, blighted 
by litigation over its appalling 
levels of violence and lack of 
rehabilitative services, propo- 
nents argue it is now safer and 
more humane than it was in the 
past. But no matter how much 


the system improves, DJF’s 
outmoded and deteriorating 
facilities will never be fit for 
children. 

The institutions of DJF are 
prison-like correctional facili- 
ties, designed to efficiently con- 
fine a large number of people. 
The youth at O.H. Close Youth 
Correctional Facility, which 
confines the state’s youngest 
wards, reside in open dormi- 
tories, often with as many as 
30 other youth, many of whom 
struggle with behavioral and 
mental health issues. Violence 
is endemic to this kind of hous- 
ing. Older, stronger youth are 
known to exploit and victimize 
those who are weaker and more 
vulnerable, like this boy, who 
would be the youngest ward at 
DJF, and who, when arriving 
at juvenile hall, “was so little 
they didn’t have shoes to fit 
him,” according to the pros- 
ecuting attorney. The children 
at DJF are compelled to join 
gangs for protection. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The environment is particu- 
larly damaging for those with 
serious behavioral issues, like 
this young boy. Highly regi- 
mented, prison-like facilities 
are designed to contain de- 
linquent behavior rather than 
address needs. Thus, violent 
or aggressive youth receive 
restrictions and punishment 
rather than therapy and sup- 
port, compounding their prob- 
lems. 

Rehabilitation is difficult, 
if not impossible, if youth are 
in a chronic state of fear and 
defiance. According to 2010 
data from the California De- 


partment of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation, more than 80 
percent of the youth who have 
been confined in DJF are ar- 
rested again; many end up in 
adult prisons. DJF has little 
incentive to address this prob- 
lem. Once a youth has com- 
pleted his time, the division is 
relieved of any responsibility 
and returns him to his home 
county’s jurisdiction. 

This boy suffered through 
a turbulent childhood, result- 
ing in serious needs that will 
not be met by DJF. He suffered 
daily abuse from his father, 
who often punched and kicked 
him. He has psychological 
problems, including violent 
behaviors that began at 18 


months of age, likely resulting 
from his mother’s alcohol con- 
sumption during pregnancy. 
The boy regularly attended 
white supremacy rallies with 
his father, who was the re- 
gional leader for a national 
neo-Nazi organization. His 
parents were generally negli- 
gent, When the police arrived 
at his home after the murder, 
they noted the residence was 
“filthy and not sanitary,” “the 
bedrooms smelled like urine” 
and the “mattresses, pillows 
and blankets were stained and 
soiled.” According to the boy’s 
defense attorney, Child Protec- 
tive Services had been called 
to the house 20 times. 

What this boy needs is a 


safe and therapeutic environ- 
ment focused on rehabilita- 
tion. Moreover, he needs a 
continuity of care and support 
that begins when he is in con- 
finement, follows him through 
his treatment and custody, and 
remains with him when he re- 
enters the community. 

SOLUTION 

The judge can meet these 
needs by sending the boy to 
a secure residential treatment 
facility, or group home. Such 
facilities are located in the 
community, secured 24 hours 
per day, and offer intensive 
and individualized treatment 
from a broad assortment of 
community resources, includ- 
ing psychiatrists, social work- 
ers and counselors. 

Group homes do not have 
the extreme violence and gang 
subculture of DJF, and offer 
a range of security levels, al- 
lowing youth to gradually step 
down to less restrictive set- 
tings as they improve. Staying 
in the community also allows 
youth to maintain contact with 
their families and develop oth- 
er support systems, which will 
ease their eventual transitions 
back to the community. 

This young boy has been 
traumatized his entire life. 
Placing him in DJF, where his 
mental and emotional health 
will continue to decline, and 
where he will live in constant 
fear of assault, will only trau- 
matize him further. Wherever 
the judge decides to send this 
child, he will return to his 
community by the time he 
is 23 years old. Eleven years 
from now, what sort of man do 
we want to come home? 


The Importance of Having a Father Figure in the Household 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The men on the mainline have 
a variety of opinions on father- 
hood. “Asked on the Line” con- 
ducted random, informal inter- 
views with 20 mainliners and 
asked: “Did you grow up with 
a dad? If not, did you have a fa- 
ther figure or male role model? 
What characteristic did you love 
about your dad or role model? 
What characteristic should ev- 
ery good father have?” 

Nine or about 45 percent of 
the men interviewed did not 
grow up with fathers, but did 
have father figures or male role 
models they looked up to. 

James Evens said that “Ted- 
dy” was his father figure. “He 
used to take us to the park 
and fishing in Louisiana,” said 
Evens. “What I liked most about 
Teddy is that he had many other 
women and he always looked 
out for us.” 


For Kenyatta Leal, his 
sports coach, Dennis Garon, 
was his male role model. “He 
was caring, consistent and 
always available,” said Leal. 
“One thing I learned from him 
was my work ethic.” 

“I didn’t have a 
dad or a male 
role model. I 
was raised by my 
grandmother” 

Ke Lam’s male role model 
was his teacher. “He was a 
good listener,” said Lam. 

Rico Roger’s father figure 
was his stepfather and Dwight 
Kennedy’s father figure was 


his uncle. Kennedy respected 
his uncle’s integrity and ambi- 
tion. But for Terrell Merritt, 
his “friend’s father” was his 
male role model. 

Two men claimed that they 
had no father figure. 

“I didn’t have a dad or a 
male role model. I was raised 
by my grandmother,” said 
Danny Linn. “She was honest 
and strong minded.” 

Juan Arballo also claimed to 
have had no male role model 
in his life. 

Of the men interviewed 
that had fathers, all liked or 
respected at least one trait or 
characteristic of their dads. 

Rudy Walker liked that his 
dad was humble and a great 
provider. “He never beat us,” 
said Walker. 


Tommy Winfrey liked that 
his dad was tough, while 
Tristan liked that his dad was 
“very calm.” 

Eric Boles liked his father’s 
loyalty, and Nou Thou liked 
that his dad was “giving.” 

“He was smart,” said Jesus 
Flores. “He had a great sense 
of humor,” said James Bur- 
rell. 

“He was very loving,” said 
Joseph Demerson. 

Many of the men were also 
proud to have similar charac- 
ter traits with their dads. “My 
dad and I both love women,” 
said Arturo Avalos. 

Jeffrey Scott Long and his 
dad both know how to “build”. 
“I like building and creating,” 
said Long. “We both tend to 
work hard,” said Joseph Bur- 


rell. 

Finally, as to what char- 
acteristic every good father 
should have: Leal, Flores, 
Merritt and Boles all thought 
a father should be present or 
there for his children. Long, 
Linn and Thou all thought a 
father should be loving to his 
children first and foremost. 
Demersen, Jones and Evens 
believe every good father 
should first be understanding 
toward his children. 

“He should be dedicated,” 
said Kennedy. “He should be 
truthful,” said Burrell. 

“He should express love for 
his children,” said Winfrey. 

“He should educate his chil- 
dren,” said Walker. 

“He should be a positive ex- 
ample,” said Lam. 

“He should have integrity,” 
said Arballo. 

“He should know how to 
communicate with his chil- 
dren,” said Avalos. 
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Feather River College Makes Historical Decision 


EDUCATION CORNER 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Six years ago, the faculty and 
staff at Feather River College 
made what they were sure would 
be an historic decision. Profes- 
sor Joan Parkin said the fateful 
decision was “to open its doors 
to the incarcerated for the first 
time in the college’s history.” 

The Feather River College 
Incarcerated Student Program 
(ISP) is the newest rehabilitative 
program permitted to provide 
educational opportunities to 
qualified San Quentin students. 

Parkin, who holds a Ph.D. and 
is director of the program, and 
Kelly Conner, instructional as- 
sistant with ISP, recently spent 
time speaking with San Quentin 
prisoners, taking applications 
for a course in French language, 
and eventually enrolling around 
50 prisoners. This was FRCs 
second visit to San Quentin this 
year. 

Since 2007, Feather River 
College has been offering cor- 
respondence only courses to 
prisoners. The California Cor- 
rectional Center at Susanville, 
the Central California Women’s 
Facility, Pelican Bay in Cres- 
cent City, the California Men’s 
Colony in San Luis Obispo, and 
now San Quentin provide FRC 
on-site classes for the incarcer- 
ated. 

FRC’s interest in San Quen- 
tin came about because of pris- 
oner Michael Calvin Holmes, 
who was enrolled in the college 
program while at the California 
Men’s Colony. At CMC, Holmes 
took Pre Algebra, Arts Appreci- 
ation, English, Psychology, and 
is now able to take a class in Be- 
ginning French at San Quentin. 

“As a continuing student, I 
am confident that my participa- 
tion in Feather River College 
will assure my success,” said 
Holmes. “I feel FRC has given 
me a new start and a solid foun- 
dation as well.” 

According to Parkin, FRC of- 
fers “a general education set of 
courses, occupation and techni- 
cal programs and Associate de- 
gree.” Their program is set up to 
give the opportunity to receive 
certificates to a diverse prisoner 
population. 

San Quentin educator Tom 
Bolema said, “A growing de- 
mand for college program- 
ming among resident students 
is timely, as SQ’s GED literacy 
coordinator are effecting many 
graduations. 

“We are funded the same way 
every community college is, 
by the Board of Governors, as 
it applies to all California resi- 
dents including prisoners,” said 
Parkin. The cost of all college 
books issued to students is ab- 
sorbed by FRC, because most 
students cannot afford them. 

“We need more funding for 
what we aim to do which is to 
bring an associates degree pro- 
gram to any inmate who wants 
one,” said Parkin. Feather River 
College would like to provide 


a re-entry structured program 
upon a student’s release. 

San Quentin educator J. 
Kaufman commented, “A major 
portion of California’s budget- 
ary pie is spent on the CDCR 
(incarcerating prisoners). All 
the preeminent prison research 
studies show that educating 
inmates reduces recidivism.” 


Many prison educators say that 
funds can be reallocated to 
other areas of need by spending 
less taxpayer dollars on incar- 
ceration. 

Professor Parkin said one 
goal of Feather River College is 
to provide programs that “will 
enhance personal development 
and rehabilitation through an 
effective learning process that 
helps students to attain their 
goals.” This helps to increase 
the student’s “self worth and 
confidence,” explained Parkin. 

FRC Instructional Assistant 
Conner said it would take ISP 
students 6 semesters to com- 
plete an Associate degree and 
“will advance their educational 
growth.” 

When asked what it means 
to be part of Feather River 
College’s Beginning French 
course, prisoner Orlando Harris 
said, “For me, it means I have 
an opportunity to be part of San 
Quentin’s Voluntary Education 
Program, which allows me to 
pursue my educational goals.” 

ISPs vision entails a multi- 
faceted set of offers such as 
short-term certificate programs, 
to maintain the college-level 
quality and rigor expected of 
students, provide quality educa- 
tion to a diverse group of pris- 
oners of various backgrounds, 
ages and genders, and expanded 
employment opportunities. 

Maintaining high expecta- 
tions for “success, educational 
preparedness, and student 
achievement with the goal of 
reducing recidivism rates” is 


high on the Feather River Col- 
lege agenda. 

“Everyone benefits from this 
opportunity,” said instruction- 
al assistant Conner. “We are 
thrilled to be part of this impor- 
tant opportunity for you men 
at San Quentin and hope to ex- 
pand our curriculum here.” 

San Quentin literacy coordi- 


nator K. Williams who helped 
facilitate FRC’s visit around the 
prison, said, “FRC offers corre- 
spondence courses designed for 
even ‘condemned row’ prison- 
ers to receive an AA degree. As 
such, every San Quentin pris- 
oner has the opportunity to be 
successful in getting a quality 
education.” 

Among the many educational 
institutions that offer programs 
to San Quentin are Coastline 
College, Patten College, Lassen 
Community College, Ohio Uni- 
versity and Blackstone College. 
FRC is coordinating with these 
other programs to provide even 
more opportunities. 

“We are all at San Quentin 
to assist in educating — this is 
not a competition,” said Parkin. 
FRC is unique in the sense that 
it “provides education with a 
human touch. . . designed to ac- 
commodate as many students 
as possible.” 

FRC facilitators say that pub- 
lic skepticism abounds when 
it comes to educating the in- 
carcerated, but the FRC’s sup- 
porters understand that this is 
a result of “over three decades 
of more retributive than reha- 
bilitative policies governed by 
tough-on-crime legislators.” 

FRC’s catalogue elucidates 
the importance of education 
behind bars which benefits both 
the prisoner and society. For- 
mer California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
Secretary James E. Tilton in 
the FRC catalog said he values 
an educated prison populace. 


Tilton argued, “Post secondary 
education programs provide 
prisoners with opportunities 
and tools required for success- 
ful re-entry into society.” 

This reinforcement reduces 
recidivism and provides “enor- 
mous fiscal and public safety 
benefits.” In other words, “an 
ex-felon who is educated, is as 
much better neighbor than one 
who is not,” according to re- 
search from Feather River Col- 
lege. 

San Quentin prisoner and 
FRC applicant JulianGlenn 
Padgett said, “This is a special 
time to further my education 
and invest time in learning. I’m 
excited about being a part of 
Feather River College and what 
they promote.” 

Padgett said that those who 
participate in opportunities 
such as those provided by FRC, 
“have the advantage of equal 
opportunities once we are re- 
leased from incarceration.” 

Skeptics insist that spend- 
ing money to educate prisoners 
is wasted money. “Spending 
$51,000 per year to keep an un- 
educated, unskilled individual 
in prison just doesn’t make any 
sense,” said Conner. “This is a 
perfect opportunity to prepare 
someone to make it in society 
after release from prison.” 

“Educating inmates has a 
positive ripple effect through- 
out society; it improves the 
quality of life for all citizens,” 
said Kaufman. 

Teacher Tom Bolema said 
that there is strong evidence 
that these programs not only 
provide the tools to students to 
succeed in the classroom, they 
lower recidivism. 

Parkin said they have seen 
“complete transformations.” 
Some men and women could 
“barely write” when they en- 
rolled in the program, and then 


learned beyond expectations. 

“There is much excitement 
here, especially for the Volun- 
teer Education Program coordi- 
nators, to have more access for 
students to higher education,” 
said Bolema, “This is good 
for residents, good for custody 
[staff], and good for the prison 
culture.” 

“A lot of what we do has to do 
with how receptive each pris- 
on’s administration is toward 
education as a rehabilitative 
tool,” said Conner. “San Quen- 
tin seems to be a place where 
prisoners can enjoy an atmo- 
sphere where everyone seems 
to get along for the most part.” 

FRC recently held its 3rd 
commencement ceremony at 
Valley State Prison for Women 
in Chowchilla, graduating 35 
students, some with Associate 
Degrees, according to Parkin. 

The high security Pelican 
Bay State Prison in Crescent 
City recently had its first gradu- 
ation. One student graduate was 
housed in that prison’s Security 
Housing Unit (SHU), a first at 
that institution. The SHU grad- 
uate, who took courses by cor- 
respondence, was escorted in 
shackles to a designated area 
in the prison and issued his di- 
ploma by FRC staff. 

Both FRC representatives, 
Joan Parkin and Kelly Conner, 
had a powerful influence on 
both students and San Quentin 
staff. 

“It was a very noticeable im- 
pact on the overall atmosphere 
of San Quentin’s Education 
Department, creating a mood 
of excitement and energy about 
pursuing subjects not offered at 
other San Quentin based col- 
leges,” said K. Williams. 

“I feel privileged to be part 
of the FRC program,” said Joe 
Shelton. “There is no doubt that 
the education I’m receiving via 
FRC courses are going to make 
the difference for the better I’ve 
been striving for since my in- 
carceration.” 

For more information visit 
www.frc.edu 
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Correction Officer Hunt 
Retires and Goes Fishing 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 

C/O. Hunt working down in the education 
building on the Lower Yard 


By Ted Swain 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Officer Gregory Hunt re- 
tired on May 16 after 29 years 
at San Quentin State Prison, 
Hunt says one thing he is sor- 
ry he missed during his years 
here is the visit of Mother The- 
resa. 

7:30 on the Thursday morn- 
ing he retired, the staff of the 
Education Building, where 
Hunt had been stationed for the 
past several years, gave him a 
little going-away celebration 
saying “Please don’t go!” 

Someone asked him about his 
one-year and five-year plan for 
retirement. He said he plans to 
get his house in shape because 
he has been working so much 


he has a bit of deferred main- 
tenance. He also said he is go- 
ing to get his boat in shape so 
he can do some fishing. Shar- 
ing donuts all around, Officer 
Hunt said he is happy to have 
had the job at San Quentin. 

“You know how some people 
dread to go to work and figure 
out ways to be on sick leave 
to stay home from work?” 
Well, he says, “I have always 
enjoyed my work here. I have 
never woke up and dreaded to 
come to work!” 

His experiences during his 
29-year career at San Quentin 
have always been fulfilling 
and satisfying, but sometimes 
there was tension. 

When he was young and look- 
ing for a way to go in life, he 


kept seeing one of his friend’s 
big overtime check. That made 
him want to work at San Quen- 
tin too. During the first day on 
the job and at the start of his 
training, the officer who was 
conducting a tour of the prison 
told him not to worry about 
the rifle shots he kept hearing. 
“Just routine! Happens every 
day, don’t worry about it,” said 
the training officer. Hunt indi- 
cates that statement made him 
think a little bit, but he is glad 
made a career with the prison 
system. 

During his stay at San Quen- 
tin, Hunt has worked every post 
there is, from Condemned Row 
to the tower positions. The front 
gate was one of the most enjoy- 
able, because of all the great 
people he has been able to meet, 
including famous and not-so- 
famous people. 

There have been a lot of 
changes in CDCR during Hunts 
stay at San Quentin. He says 
the most significant change has 
been the advent of all the other 
prisons in the state. Up until 
that point, there were 1,700 ad 
seg cells and the whole prison 
was in constant lockdown. “Be- 
fore Pelican Bay, we had the 
real bad boys!” he said. 

Working the various posts 
Hunt has had a variety of ex- 
periences. Some he liked and 
some he did not. He liked meet- 
ing Carlos Santana, Paul Rodri- 
guez, Ice T, and Star Trek stars 
— as visitors, that is. 

The administration was taken 
aback because they didn’t know 
who Ice T was. Hunt added, 
“They were surprised by his en- 
tourage when he came to put on 
a show in the dining hall.” 

Asked if he ever feels sorry 
for the Death Row guys or any- 
one, he said, “Never. They did 
what they did and we all have 
to deal with the consequences 
of our actions.” However, he 
quickly added, “This place is 
Wally World compared to what 
it was years ago.” 


Some of the inmates he has 
supervised include Charles 
Manson, Richard Ramirez, and 
Richard Allen Davis, the guy 
who killed Polly Klaus, thereby 
starting the three strikes move- 
ment. 

If you want an eerie feel- 
ing, “just escort the guy who 
was the cause of three strikes. 
Walking across and area with 
500 guys who stare at your 
ward with absolutely the most 
intense hatred you can imag- 
ine,” he said. “Well, let’s just 
say it’s intense.” 

Hunt says that when he first 
started, there were no false 
alarms. He said there were a 
lot of spearings, stabbings, and 
other violent acts. Yet the men 
all got three hot meals a day. At 
first, all the inmates were seri- 
ous offenders. Regardless of 
whether you wear green or blue, 
“This is like a small city,” he 
says, “and it’s up to each officer 
to make a place for himself. Just 
like the inmates!” he opined. 

“With Berkeley, Stanford, 
and lots of self-help programs, 
San Quentin is a pioneer,” said 
Hunt. “Do all the programs do 
any good?” he questions.” And 
then he answers himself saying, 
“If they help even one young 
kid or other inmate, it’s worth 
it.” 

Officer Hunt has some strong 
feelings about what works and 
what doesn’t work. For one 
thing he says, lifers have a very 
low risk of coming back to pris- 
on. “After a person has done 
a long time in prison, he’s not 


likely to do something stupid 
when he gets out.” 

Hunt said, “The governor is 
a politician and no politician 
wants to be blamed for even one 
person getting out and commit- 
ting a crime. But, if these men 
had jobs, that would make a real 
difference.” 

He said that if a man gets out 
of prison but can’t even get a 
legitimate job, well, obviously 
he doesn’t have many options. 
“What does society expect?” he 
asked. 

Officer Hunt says that the le- 
gal system doesn’t always have 
clean hands either. He told of 
one San Quentin ward, Black 
Panther Party leader Geronimo 
Pratt, who the FBI let sit here 
in prison for 20 years before it 
became known that they knew 
he didn’t commit the crime. 
They had him under surveil- 
lance at the time of the alleged 
incident, and knew that he was 
somewhere else and didn’t do 
it. “So,” he commented, “from 
Charles Manson to Huey New- 
ton, I’ve seen quite a few in- 
mates and the one thing I have 
to say is that you have to con- 
sider each one on his own.” 

Drawing from his many years 
of experience, Gregory Hunt 
said, “Everyone should be re- 
quired to have at least a GED 
before they can get out.” Paus- 
ing for a second, he adds, “And 
we should help them get a job.” 

Hunt says of his nearly three 
decades at San Quentin, “it’s 
been fun, but now I’m going 
fishing.” 


Vietnam Veterans 
Group of San Quentin 

Memorial Day 

By Chris Schuhmacher 
VVGSQ Chairman 

It was an overcast morning on the lower yard when 
the Vietnam Veterans Group took San Quentin’s Field of 
Dreams. At a few minutes before noon on May 28, the 
command to “Fall in!” pierced through the yard as the as 
nearly 45 group members displayed their patriotism in 
company formation for a Memorial Day observance. 

The group waited at parade rest under the leader- 
ship of Chairman Christopher ‘Nuke’ Schuhmacher un- 
til the clock struck high noon. From across the field, the 
Honor Guard raised the United States and POW/MIA 
flags and began their march towards the formation. 

The command was given and the group came to at- 
tention and awaited the posting of the colors. With 
the Honor Guard in place, Chairman Schuhmacher 
gave the command ‘Present Arms!’ that was fol- 
lowed by a group salute from the formation. 

Honor Guard member, trumpet player, Larry ‘Popeye’ Fai- 
son, took his position on the field, and played Taps to honor the 
men and women who gave their lives serving in the military. 

Craig Johnson, a US Navy veteran and VVGSQ Honor 
Guard squad leader, said of his participation, “Memorial Day 
is a day to honor those who have served in defense of this 
country and given the ultimate sacrifice. I may be incarcer- 
ated, but today I still take pride in my ability to serve.” 
Once Taps was completed, the command ‘Order Arms!’ 
was given and Faison reentered the Honor Guard’s forma- 
tion. They skillfully wheeled about and made their way 
back across the field. Chairman Schuhmacher and the entire 
VVGSQ waited at attention while the Honor Guard exited. 

It was so quiet you could hear a pin drop, which seldom 
happens on a prison yard of over 1000 men. After a moment 
of silence, Chairman Schuhmacher gave the command ‘Fall 
out!’ and the group disbursed and went their separate ways. 

“In my 13 years of incarceration, I’ve never been as proud 
to be a veteran as I was that day with my veteran brothers.”, 
said US Air Force veteran Schuhmacher. “On that day...for 
those brief moments, I forgot all about being locked up. I was 
able to reflect on the significance of what it means to serve 
in the US Armed Forces. I hope I never lose that feeling.” 
The VVGSQ is a veterans group at San Quentin made 
up of honorably discharged veterans from all eras 1776 
to present. If you’ve served in the United States Armed 
Forces and have an embossed DD-214 ‘Under Honorable 
Conditions’ discharge, please contact the VVGSQ member- 
at-large in your housing unit to obtain an application. 

For those without ‘Honorable’ discharge status, the VVGSQ 
encourages you to contact the VIP office in the Educa- 
tion Dept, to begin the procedure for having your discharge 
upgraded. The VVGSQ welcomes your participation in our 
mission of continuing to serve the veteran community. 
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VVGSQ in company formation on the Lower Yard 
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Anna Phelan Shares Her Experience on San Quentin Visit 


Lonnie Morris 
Contributing Writer 

One of San Quentin’s stron- 
gest friends is Anna Phelan, 
the Academy Award-nominated 
screenwriter of Gorillas in the 
Mist, and Mask, who has been 
supporting the prison’s televi- 
sion operation for many years. 

The first time Phelan came to 
San Quentin the word she used 
to describe her experience was 
“clarity.” 

“I just thought, ‘Oh my God; 
people don’t know,”’ Phelan said. 
“I mean, all of these people in- 
carcerated.” 

Phelan made her first trip to 
San Quentin in 1991. She said 
that coming to the prison obvi- 
ously had an enormous effect on 
her because she keeps coming 
back 

“I come back to volunteer and 
do interviews trying to raise 
money for the TV station here,” 
said Phelan. 

During her first visit, Phelan 
met with Lt. Vernell Crittendon, 
who at that time was San Quen- 
tin’s public relations officer; tele- 
vision specialist Larry Schneider 
and the SQTV production team. 

What hooked her, Phelan said, 
were all the incarcerated people 
she saw, because afterwards 
she went home “confused and 
messed up.” 

“I felt I had to do something,” 
said Phelan “That was the start of 


it— just being aware of the prison 
industrial complex.” 

Phelan said she saw the pris- 
oners’ brainpower — some good 
and maybe some not so good — 
and felt she had to do something. 
For over 20 years, Phelan has 
volunteered her movie making 
skills from filmmaking to script 
writing to help the men of San 
Quentin improve themselves. 

“The way to start to turn it 
around is to have people from the 
outside come in and give their 
expertise to the incarcerated,” 
Phelan said. “So the inmate may 
have a chance out there.” 

Through her efforts as a vol- 
unteer Phelan has brought other 
celebrities to San Quentin, Pulit- 
zer Prize -winning writer Taylor 
Branch, film director Martha 
Coolidge, and Paula Walker a 
commercial director and win- 
ner of the Cannes Silver Lion 
Award. 

“The fact that I brought my 
son in here to volunteer under- 
lies how important I think vol- 
unteers are,” Phelan said. “It 
comes down to just taking care 
of people, whether your family 
or complete strangers.” 

Phelan put her beliefs of help- 
ing complete strangers into ac- 
tion while living in Santa Monica 
when 15-year-old Jonathan Mc- 
Donald was arrested for stealing 
her Jeep Cherokee. 

“I had to go to court and testi- 
fy and when I took a look at that 


young man, I thought about this 
kid and my experience at San 
Quentin.” 

Had it not been for her experi- 
ence at San Quentin, Phelan said 
she probably would not have tes- 
tified in McDonald’s favor. 

“I saw him and I thought 
something had to be done, so af- 
ter he was sent to a youth facility 
in Lancaster, I contacted him,” 
Phelan said. 

Phelan said as little girl grow- 
ing up, she always felt somewhat 
odd and alien from the rest of the 
world, and that she has always 
been attracted to stories about 
people who are alienated or at 
least feel alienated from every- 
one else.” 

After getting approval from 
his counselor, Phelan made ar- 
rangements to visit McDonald. 

“When he saw me, I think he 
thought I was there to hurt him,” 
said Phelan. “We talked and I 
told him that when he got out, 
he was to come and see me, but 
don’t steal any of the vehicles.” 

Eventually McDonald was re- 
leased, Phelan said then he took 
his driver’s license test in the 
same car he been arrested for 
stealing years ago. 

“After awhile, he went back to 
Texas, enrolled into high school 
and got his GED,” Phelan said. 

He finished college in Texas 
and now works as a teacher’s as- 
sistant. 

“Jonathan’s a grown man with 


a family now,” she added. 

As she gets older, Phelan said 
there is something about tak- 
ing care of each other as we go 
through life. 

In the movie A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Phelan said there 
is a wonderful line where the 


character Blanche Dubois says, 
“I’ve always depended on the 
kindness of strangers.” 

“There’s something about be- 
ing kind to strangers,” Phelan 
said. “That I think filters through 
our whole lives and hopefully 
makes our lives worth living.” 
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Anna Phelan 


Los Angeles County Jail Seeks 
Solutions for Overcrowding 


By Rahsaan Thomas 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Los Angeles County began 
seeking solutions to reduce over- 
crowding in its jails in 2011. 

Several problems, including 
a dramatic dip in revenues and 
the state realignment program, 
have shifted many prisoners 
who would otherwise be bound 
for state prisons into the county 
jail. 

An increase in parolees un- 
der county supervision also has 
caused overcrowding to become 
a “looming crisis” despite seri- 
ous efforts to reduce the number 
of inmates by using electronic 
subpoenas, video arraignments 
and early disposition programs. 

“To reduce the jail popula- 
tion and achieve system-wide 
savings, every criminal justice 
agency leader must commit to 
reducing unnecessary detention 
and incarceration in the interests 
of justice and the efficient use of 
taxpayer resources,” according 
to a report by the Vera Institute 
of Justice. 

Vera worked in conjunction 
with the Countywide Criminal 
Justice Coordination Commit- 
tee to review policies and pro- 
cedures, convene focus groups 
and meetings and collect and 
analyze data from several agen- 
cies within the county criminal 
justice system. In addition, Vera 


conducted extensive interviews 
and site visits, plus reviewed the 
legal and research literature on 
topics germane to its goal. 

In Vera’s revised final report 
released in September 2011, the 
institute urged criminal justice 
agencies to collaborate in order 
to reduce overcrowding. 

To accomplish this, law en- 
forcement, the courts, prosecu- 
tors and probation officers must 
find a way to create consensus 
on how best to use the available 
jail space and find alternatives 
for the overflow. The report sug- 
gested that rewarding the efforts 
of the criminal justice to comply 
could encourage cooperation. 

The report also recommended 
that the county must address 
several systematic problems 
to get defendants assessed and 
released faster, including refin- 
ing the probation system and 
improving inter-agency com- 
munication and data-keeping 
systems. 

An additional recommenda- 
tion was that law enforcement 
agencies keep mentally ill, in- 
toxicated and homeless people 
out of the criminal justice sys- 
tem, which can impede prisoner 
processing. 

For all these recommendations 
to be successful, Vera advised, 
the agencies involved must work 
with a sense of urgency and 
commitment. 


Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News are 
the responsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and their ad- 
visers. These articles and opinions reflect the views of the individual 
authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the inmate popu- 
lation, the California Department of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion or the administration of San Quentin State Prison. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com . provides in- 
formation for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion 
and fear of the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, 
or sentenced to imprisonment in the United States. PrisonPath pro- 
vides information including the ability to find a person incarcerated, 
visitation rules, contact numbers, and more about every American 
prison and jail. It also allows families and friends of inmates to com- 
municate with each other on a specific page. 


We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newswor- 
thy and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, 
send $1.32 worth of stamps for postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month, if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 
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SPORTS ~ 

San Rafael Pacifies Dominate 




San Quentin’s All-Star Team 


By San Quentin News Staff 

On a perfect Saturday morn- 
ing for America’s favorite 
pastime, San Quentin’s Field 
of Dreams wasn’t so gracious 
to its inmate All-Star team as 
the San Rafael Pacifies had 
three big-scoring innings in a 
17-3 victory. 

“Don’t let the score reflect 
the progress we’ve made as 
a prison baseball team,” said 


good thing for our club,” said 
Operation Manager Hunter 
Harenstein. “That means 
we’re doing our job by send- 
ing players up to higher levels 
of play.” 

The team’s home stadium 
is Albert Park in San Rafael, 
where half of this season’s 
84 games will be played. 
“The Pacifies provide the lo- 
cal community with low-cost 
fun, in a family-friendly en- 


Opening ceremony at the beginning of the game 


Giants head coach, Frankie 
Smith. “We represented a 
different side of incarcerat- 
ed men than what the main- 
stream media portrays.” 

Eight players from San 
Quentin A’s and eight from 
the San Quentin Giants made 
up the All-Star team roster. 

“It was one of the best days 
I’ve had since incarcerated,” 
said A’s head coach John Par- 
ratt. “I feel my utility player, 
Nghiep K. Lam, represents 
what the A’s are all about.” 

“I am thankful for the 
chance to play the game I love 
since childhood - baseball. 
I am proud to be one of the 
founding members of the San 
Quentin Athletics,” Lam said. 
“Since the formation of the 
team in 2011, we had these 
goals: have a great time and 
play as one unit. Winning is 
good too.” 

The Pacifies is a profes- 
sional baseball team is in its 
second season. It competes 
in a league consisting of a 
team in Vallejo, two teams in 
Hawaii, and four in Arizona. 
Last year the team went 36- 
24 and won the league cham- 
pionship. 

Four members from that 
championship team returned 
to play this season. “That’s a 


vironment,” said team Gen- 
eral Manager Mike Shapiro. 

Shapiro said he was im- 
pressed by the turnout, add- 
ing, “Looks like we have a 
bunch of fans at San Quen- 
tin.” 

About 300 
prisoners jock- 
eying for po- 
sition shuf- 
fled around 
the Field of 
Dreams, want- 
ing to get the 
best view of the 
game. As the 
spectators set- 
tled into place, 
they taunted 
and cheered 
players from 
both teams. 

On-line ra- 
dio station 
bggglOl .com 
Boomerang 
broadcasted 
the game that 
Saturday night. 

“We’re sched- 
uled to broad- 
cast all the Pa- 
cific games,” 
said station 
owner David 
Winter. 

Lt. Sam Rob- 


inson, San Quentin’s public 
information officer, threw 
out the first pitch. 

Both pitcher tossed a shut- 
out through four innings, dur- 
ing which the Pacifies only 
managed one hit off All-Star 
pitcher Jeff Dewey Dumont. 

Pacifies starting pitcher, 
Logan Odom, played college 
ball at University of Southern 
California, was drafted by the 
Angels and played on their 
AA team. “It’s 
great to play 
baseball with a 
bunch of guys 
who just love 
the game,” he 
said. 

Steve De- 
twiler of the 
Pacifies scored 
the first of six 
runs in the top 
of the fifth in- 
ning. “It was 
crazy — all 
those fans 
screaming as I 
rounded third. 
It was fun,” he 
said. 

The next 
batter, infield- 
er Darrick 
Hale, smacked 
a three-run 
homer. 

Last season 
Hale batted 
.280 with five 
homers and 
33 RBIs. “I’m just trying to 
be a team player,” he said. “I 
wanted to make contact with 
the ball. He left a fastball 
right down the middle, and it 
just happened to go.” 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 


This is Hale’s second season 
with the Pacifies. A southern 
California boy, he played at 
Compton Junior College and 
California State Los Angeles. 
The Reds originally drafted 
him. 

Chase Fontaine followed 
Hale with his own homers. 

A native of Florida, Fon- 
taine played minor league ball 
for the Braves, the Devil Rays, 
and Royals. “I feel blessed to 
come here and compete with 
you guys. Every credit goes 
to the Big Man upstairs.” 

The San Quentin baseball 
players and spectators struck 


up conversations with the out- 
side guests, including the Pa- 
cifies’ families, a cameraman 
from local television station 
KTVU, and bgggl01.com ra- 
dio Boomerang personalities. 

“I used to play on a travel- 
ing baseball team, called The 
Travelers,” prisoner Anto- 
nio Manning 51, told station 
owner Winter. “Even though 
we’re getting smashed, it’s 
fun just to come out and 
watch a game.” 

Harenstein said he feels 
honored to play against some 

See Pacific’s on page 20 
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Ruben Harper at back catcher 
going for Darrick Hale’s pop up ball 


All-Star player Eli “Slugger” Sala swinging at one of Logan Odom pitches 
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Kings’ Close Win Over Bittermen 

6 We got to attack more . Talk , move the ball around better ’ 


By Ruben Harper 
Contributing Sports Writer 

As hundreds of prison- 
ers cheered, the San Quentin 
Kings basketball team pro- 
duced enough strategic on- 
slaughts to defeat the outside 
team Bittermen’s, 57-61. 

On a bright, sunny Saturday 
morning, the Bittermen got 
within one point of the Kings 
after point guard Ted Saltveit, 
drained a three-pointer from 
the top of the key. However, 
with 3:40 seconds remaining 
in the game, the visitors’ of- 
fense went flat. 

Kings’ point guard S. 
“Shakur” Pierce responded 
by tossing center P. “Strange” 
Walker a no-look pass inside 
the key. Walker made the easy 
three-foot turn-around, right- 
hand hook-shot, giving Pierce 


an assist, and decreasing the 
Kings lead to 54-58. 

“We have fouls to give,” 
Saltveit said to his team during 
a timeout with a little less than 
a minute to go in the game. 
“We need to stop turning the 
ball over too.” 

The Kings took control of 
the game by changing their 
strategy during half time. 

Coach Orlando “Duck” Har- 
ris told his team, “We got to 
attack more. Talk, move the 
ball around better, and get re- 
bounds.” 

He said his defensive switch- 
es and balanced ball control 
made all the difference to their 
second half success. 

Kings forward and Captain 
P. “Sweet Pea” Davidson came 
away with 11 points as his 
teams’ second-highest scorer. 

“We are looking to go un- 


defeated this season because 
of our experiences together as 
a working team,” said David- 
son after the game. “We also 
have additional help from our 
big men like Strange and Thad 
Fleeton to give us control in 
the paint.” 

Leading his team with four 
blocks, eight rebounds and 16 
points, Kings’ center P. Walk- 
er said, “I should have been 
more explosive on offense. I 
should have had better foot- 
work, and my and-ones went 
unfinished. I’ll get better be- 
cause my teammates and my 
son, ‘Boom-Boom,’ motivate 
me to do so.” 

“The Kings were just nailing 
their shots, especially, Sweet 
Pea and Strange,” a Bitter- 
men player explained after the 
game. “They controlled the 
paint.” 
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Sweat Pea looking for an advantage over the defense 


Local Tennis Players Team Up Against Inside Tennis Team 


By San Quentin News Staff 

San Quentin’s tennis squad, 
Inside Tennis Team, played 
matches with and against two 
local tennis players on a warm 
Saturday morning. 

“In a sport that does not dis- 
criminate, Saturdays are spe- 
cial days for the Inside Tennis 
Team,” said team member Ra- 
phael Calix. 

It was the first time Jim 
Humes and Katharine Fisher 
played tennis inside a prison. 

“We enjoy interacting with 
the community on this level,” 
said commissioner James 
Taylor. “The entire communi- 


ty, inside and outside, is wel- 
comed to watch and or play 
this fun game any time during 
the week.” 


“We used to 
scramble over 
rocks and gravel 
just to play tennis ” 


He is a USTA Team player 
who competes against tennis 
teams throughout the state. “He 
came to San Quentin and made 
us feel like USTA Team play- 


ers,” said Calix. 

Taylor restarted his tennis 
career about five years ago. 
He said after playing sports 
all his life, getting tennis back 
into his life was a natural fit. 

Inside the Line players 
Paul Oliver and Calix played 
against the newcomers, Jim 
and Katharine, in the first 
game. Inside the Line won, 
4-2. 

In the second game, Ngoc 
Nguyen and Duong Nguyen 
played against Jim and Kath- 
arine; Inside the Line won, 
4-2. The third game was Ja- 
son McGinnis and Raeku- 
bian Borel versus Dianna and 


Jim, where the outside guests 
won, 4-2. The last match was 
a mixed double, where Taylor 
and Katharine met Calix and 
Dianna; Dianna’s team won 
4-3 in a tiebreaker. 

Every Saturday during the 
season, sponsor Dianna finds 
tennis players from around 
the area to play against the 
San Quentin team. The season 
began March 9. 

Inside the Lines is having 
its best start with a record of 
3-0-1 against outside players 
and teams. 

“We haven’t played against 
any college teams yet,” said 
Taylor. “We are expecting a 


harder road ahead us.” 

Taylor has been commis- 
sioner since 2011, and has 
been playing with the team 
since 2005. 

Team Captain Ronnie Mo- 
hamed has been playing on 
the Inside the Lines team 
since 2003. 

“We used to play tennis on 
an uneven court,” Mohamed 
said. “We used to scramble 
over rocks and gravel just to 
play tennis, but we had fun 
doing it.” The court has since 
been improved. 

Every Saturday morning, 
Coach DeNevi brings in out- 
side tennis players. 


Pacifies’ Disciplined Game Performance Facing the All-Stars 
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Group photo of the S.Q. All-Stars and the Pacifies 
posing on the Lower Yard Baseball Field 


Continued from Page 19 

men who seem to have turned 
their lives around. “I didn’t ex- 
pect this,” he said. “You guys 
are completely different from 


what we see on TV.” 

“I think Chris Deragon got a 
lot out of this game,” said Gi- 
ant’s coach Smith. 

“This game gave me an op- 
portunity to be in a positive 


place,” said 
Deragon. “The 
best play of 
the game was 
when Col- 

man made that 
play at second. 

That was top- 
notch ESPN 
stuff.” He add- 
ed, “My fiance 
had the chance 
to listen to this 
game, and that 
means a lot to 
me.” 

Boomerang 
owner Winter 
commented, 

“We’ll also re- 
port on local 
high school 
sports and lo- 
cal musicians.” 

He said he’d 
like to include 
a talk show to 
discuss local 
topics, adding there is also a 
shopping network featuring 
local stores. 

“The Pacifies are a very good 
and disciplined team,” said A’s 


coach Parratt. “I asked them, 
‘If a guy’s a former prisoner, 
could they work for the orga- 
nization?’ and they said yes.” 

“There are a lot of compas- 


sionate people who come in 
prison to help us,” said Smith. 
“Whether incarcerated or free, 
we all have the love of base- 
ball.” 
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Pacifies starting pitcher, Logan Odom 
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Alliance for CHANGE posing for a group photo 


Alliance Holds Its 
Fifth Graduation 


By San Quentin News Staff 

San Quentin State Prison 
hosted six outside guests during 
its fifth graduation of a prison 
self-help group aimed at assist- 
ing ex-offenders return home 
safely. 

After four months of instruc- 


tion, discussion, and training, 
14 men in blue incorporated 
into their lives, the importance 
of distributive justice, retribu- 
tive justice, procedural justice, 
restorative justice, community 
and transformative justice. 

See Alliance on page 20 


60 Men Honored for Their 
Accomplishments in 2013 
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Graduates celebrating their accomplishments 


By San Quentin 
News Staff 

It was standing 
room only as pris- 
oners, volunteers, 
staff and family 
members filled the 
Protestant Cha- 
pel to honor more 
than 60 San Quen- 
tin residents for 
achieving a variety 
of vocational and 
educational goals. 

Children play- 
ing, crying and 
cooing colored 
the backdrop as 
family members 
cheered their spouses, fathers, 
uncles, and brothers for doing 
something beneficial to public 
safety — achieve an educational 
milestone while incarcerated. 

“I just want to say what a joy 


it is to hear little kids’ voices,” 
said Prison University Program 
Director Dr. Jody Lewen. 

“You guys have proven that 
success is possible,” said key- 
note speaker Elvin Padilla. “You 


all have an obligation and re- 
sponsibility to your peers that 
success is possible.” 

Padilla, originally from 

See 2013 on page 20 


Supreme Court Ruling on Habeas Corpus 
Reported as ‘Limited’ for State Prisoners 


Freedom 
After 
15 Years 
In Prison 

By Richard Richardson 
Design Editor 

It’s a new and strange world 
for Gary Scott, who was ar- 
rested for second-degree murder 
at the age of 15 and recently pa- 
roled after spending 15 years in 
prison. 

“It’s surreal,” Scott told and 
Oakland Tribune columnist 
Tammerlin Drummond. “The 
first night I couldn’t sleep be- 
cause I was afraid it was a dream 
and when I woke up it wouldn’t 
be real.” 

Scott, whose nickname is 
Malachi, was sports editor of the 
San Quentin News. 

“When I found out that I 
was found suitable, it felt like 
a heavy burden was lifted off 
of my chest, and I was smiling 
from ear to ear. However, people 
don’t know how much my heart 
hurts for the person and his fam- 
ily I destroyed,” Scott said. 

During a failed robbery Scott 
said, “I tried to shoot him in the 
arm during a struggle for the 
gun, instead I ended up taking 
his life.” 
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Gary “Malachi” Scott 

“In 2002 I had terrible night- 
mares. I felt guilt and shame. 
Even on the streets I felt like 
there was a dark cloud hovering 
over me everywhere I went,” he 
said. 

Despite having haunting 
nightmares, Scott said he contin- 
ued to “pray and ask for forgive- 
ness.” Scott said his transforma- 
tion was first spiritual. Attending 
only AA and NA classes at Cor- 
coran State Prison because the 
programs were limited, Scott 
said he was denied parole suit- 
ability due to rule violations for 
grooming standards, delaying 
lockup and delaying feeding. 

Born in 1982 and raised in 
South Central Los Angeles by 
Brenda Wimbish, Scott said he 
grew up without knowing his bi- 
ological father. “I would love to 
have seen and met him,” he said. 
“I felt a sense of uncertainty 
about my history. I acted like I 

See Free on page 4 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

A recent unanimous U.S. 
Supreme Court ruling has un- 
derscored the limits of habeas 
corpus as a remedy for state 
prisoners, according to Michael 
C. Dorf, professor of law at Cor- 
nell University. 

The court in Metrish v. Lan- 
caster refused relief for a man 
convicted of murder; despite the 
fact that justices knew Michigan 
courts violated his constitutional 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

One of the most recognized 
prisoners on San Quentin’s 
Death Row was, born May 6, 
1930 in San Francisco. His name 
is David Joseph Carpenter. 

In the late 1970s and early 
1980s Carpenter was convicted 
of 10 homicides, which gave 
him the moniker — The Trailside 
Killer. 

Carpenter says he spends the 
better part of every day writing 
letters and working on his com- 
plex legal case. 

“There are many [court] cases 
to research and staying up with 
laws pertaining to my case is es- 
sential to my on-going appeal,” 


right to due process. 

Lancaster admitted he com- 
mitted murder but used a di- 
minished capacity defense that 
was on the books at the time to 
negate specific intent. However, 
counsel for the defendant was 
prevented from arguing it at 
trial. 

The Michigan Supreme Court 
upheld the lower courts’ rulings, 
so he took the case to federal 
court. 

“The U.S. Court of Appeal 
for the Sixth Circuit found his 
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David Carpenter 

said Carpenter. During the 30- 
minute interview, Carpenter 
picked up a very long, hand- 
written letter from his bunk, 
“This letter is for my sister who 
will be 79 years old this year. 


argument compelling,” accord- 
ing to Dorf, and ordered habeas 
relief. The U.S. Supreme Court 
reversed the ruling, reinstating 
Lancaster’s conviction. 

In two previous rulings, the 
court’s evaluation of retroactiv- 
ity was upheld in one case but 
not the other. 

In a 1964 case, Bouie v. City 
of Columbia, the court held that 
due process forbade a state from 
retroactively applying a statute. 

See Habeas Corpus on page 4 


We are very close,” he said. 

Sitting at the end of his bunk, 
Carpenter said, speaking through 
the heavily meshed screen cov- 
ering the bars on his cell door, 
that he is a devout Catholic. He 
attends a service every week in 
the East Block section of Death 
Row. Carpenter said he has 
a great relationship with San 
Quentin’s priest, Father George 
Williams and enjoys conversa- 
tions with him often. 

According to Father Williams, 
Carpenter “is a very devout, well 
informed Catholic who attends 
all services provided to the men 
on his yard on death row. He is 
well liked by many of the guys 


A Deeper Look Inside David Carpenter’s Life 


See David Carpenter on page 5 
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Kid C.A.T Welcomes Guest 

I was impressed that an associate warden came’ 



By San Quentin News Staff 

An audience of around 250 
inmates, including many juve- 
nile lifers, mingled with free 
people inside a prison chapel 
to learn about the introduc- 
tory curriculum of a self-help 
group aimed at teaching juve- 
niles who were tried as adults 
principles rooted in restorative 
justice. 

The group, called Kid Cre- 
ating Awareness Together, 
commonly called Kid C.A.T., 
teaches a three-phased cur- 
riculum, in eight modules over 
a 24-week period “to encour- 
age continued self-discovery/ 
improvement, accountability, 
cultivated consciousness, and 
empowerment,” according to 
the group’s promotional mate- 
rial. 

The idea for the program 
came from San Quentin staff 
members and several prisoners 
who wanted to demonstrate to 
the public how young men that 
if given the chance could ma- 
ture into responsible citizens, 
even though their incarceration 
began as juveniles. 

“I became enamored about 
the stories of these men,” said 
Brenda Rhodes, Kid C.A.T. 
sponsor. “They wanted to have 
a voice in the world. Telling 
their story to the world has a 
huge risk. It should be a story 
of opportunity and as a means 
to show redemption.” 

The group’s facilitators are 
committed to educating its 
members through projects, in- 
cluding journal writing, creat- 
ing short stories, poems, essays 
and artwork. The creativity is 
intended to inspire, and edu- 
cate, placing emphasis on the 
human sides of participants. 

San Francisco Public De- 
fender Jeff Adachi spoke at 
the event and said that though 
he was unaware of Kid C.A.T. 
the group helps the public un- 
derstand the criminal justice 
system. “Once people hear the 
stories, they will be willing to 
change some of the harsh laws 
that focus more on punishment 
than rehabilitation,” he said. 
“The criminal justice system 
needs to do a better job in hu- 
manizing people who encoun- 
ter it.” 

Kid C.A.T. member Miguel 


Quezada, 32, who has been in- 
carcerated since age 16, said, 
“Since the event included pris- 
on administrators and external 
community members who were 
connecting with prisoners, it 
created the bridge necessary to 
bring about changes that Kid 
C.A.T. envisions.” 

Several members of the group 
were featured in a three-min- 
ute trailer to a documentary. 
The men described who they 
were prior to incarceration, 
the process of maturing behind 
bars, and an understanding of 
the impact their crimes had on 
the victims, their families, and 
themselves. See the trailer is at 
www.crvingsidewavs.com. 


“The criminal 
justice system 
needs to do a 
better job in 
humanizing 
people who 
encounter it” 


Kid C.A.T. advisor Mike 
King said one of the focuses of 
the group is to create an outside 
organizing system that reaches 
kids through education and 
mentorship programs before 
they begin committing crimes. 

“As an educator, the hardest 
thing to do is to check (his or 
her) ego at the door, said group 
facilitator Sonya Shah. “As edu- 
cators, we need to make any 
learning experience about the 
group so they can develop them- 
selves.” 

Antoine Brown, 35, who has 


been incarcerated since age 17, 
said he was most impressed with 
speaker Phil Towle because of 
the interaction Towle had with 
his 17-year-old son. 

“Phil was interested in the 
conversation I had with my 
son,” he said. “That impressed 
me, to know that he’s in tune 
with a man who’s trying to be 
a father behind bars. That was 
motivation for me to stay on the 
right path.” 

Kid C.A.T. member, Michael 
Tyler emceed the event. Tyler 
has been incarcerated since age 
17. “I compare this event to the 
Oscars,” he said as he pointed 
out the “similarities” that all 
attendees shared, such as com- 
munity, healing, and justice. 
“We’re just trying to make the 
world a better place.” 

“I thought the event went 
well,” said Elizabeth Calvin of 
Human Rights Watch. Calvin 
sponsored SB 260 which is leg- 
islation that permits juvenile 
offenders the opportunity for a 
sentence review after a speci- 
fied period behind bars and 
good behavior. 

“I was impressed that an as- 
sociate warden came to see what 
we’re about,” said the group’s 
chairman, Michael Nelson. For 
Nelson’s, 31, incarceration be- 
gan at age 15. He is serving a 
life sentence for first- degree 
murder. 

Solano’s Associate Warden, 
Kim Young, said she heard 
about our program from prison- 
ers who transferred to Solano 
from San Quentin. She seemed 
intrigued to hear about us — 
wanting to get a program like 
Kid C.A.T. there. For an associ- 
ate warden to recognize value in 
our program is really good.” 

“Elizabeth Calvin was also 
impressive,” Nelson said. “She’s 
worked on behalf of youth very 
diligently. One of her goals is to 
ensure the safety and welfare, 
of not just children, but public 
safety at the same time. The 
event inspired me to not wait for 
a possible parole date to begin 
change, rather to begin change 
today.” 

Kid C.A.T. has a newsletter, 
gives out pamphlets at reception 
centers, and has a juvenile lifers 
support group. 

Community volunteer Jaimee 
Karroll was honored with a spe- 
cial seat at the event. 
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California Passed its First Eugenics Law in 1909 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

As a part of a “racial better- 
ment plan,” Germany practiced 
eugenics during the 1930s, ac- 
cording to the British Journal of 
Urology, but history shows Cali- 
fornia used the practice decades 
before the Germans. 

Eugenics is not a word in ev- 
eryday language. Francis Gal- 
ton, a cousin of Charles Darwin, 
coined the term. It means, “The 
science which deals with all in- 
fluences that improve inborn 
qualities,” according to British 
Journal of Urology. 

California passed its first eu- 
genics law in 1909 — specifically 
targeting patients in state hospi- 
tals and state prisoners, “who 
were inmates for life” or “show- 
ing sex or moral perversions, or 
were certain repeat offenders.” 

In the heyday of California 
eugenics policies, 70 percent of 
sterilizations were preformed on 
people who were mentally ill, 
and “those suffering from per- 
version or marked departures 
from normal mentality,” accord- 


ing to Eugenics Nation. 

Records show 20,108 people 
were forcibly sterilized before 
medical science discredited 
and disavowed this practice in 
the 1960s, reports 
Eugenics Nation. 

However, because 
of the “sensitive na- 
ture of sterilization 
records, many are 
difficult to access 
or may have been 
altered,” which, 
according to From 
Legislation to Lived 
Experience, may 
have deflated the 
actual number of 
people sterilized. 

Under the eu- 
genics program, 

San Quentin and 
Folsom State prisons sterilized 
numerous inmates as a way to 
alleviate undesirable traits, ac- 
cording to Eugenics Nation. 

No medical sterilizations are 
being performed today, but Cal- 
ifornia sentencing policies are 
achieving the same objective as 
turn of the century supporters 


of eugenics. 

As an example, offenders 
with life sentences are excluded 
from receiving conjugal visits 
from their spouses. Therefore, 


these offenders cannot procre- 
ate. 

Political writer Matt Taibbi 
of Rolling Stone magazine said 
something similar in a recent 
commentary about California’s 
Three Strike law in an article 
titled The Stupidest Law Ever. 

Taibbi wrote, “Another re- 


sult was that instead of dealing 
with problems like poverty, drug 
abuse and mental illness, we in- 
creasingly just removed them all 
from view by putting them in 
jail.” 

Once incar- 
cerated with life 
terms, individuals 
are removed from 
society and cannot 
produce offspring. 

American his- 
tory is inundated 
with examples of 
policies similar to 
eugenics. 

During the 
1950’s, states tar- 
geted African 
Americans, at- 
tempting to legis- 
late sterilization of 
women on welfare, according to 
Eugenics Nation. 

As late as 1994, there was leg- 
islation proposed by a group of- 
fering $200 to women agreeing 
to sterilization. This was an ef- 
fort to eliminate abuse of crack 
cocaine during the war on drugs, 
according to The Real Costs of 


Prisons. 

In a Prison Focus article, Are 
Gang Members Special? from 
The California Supreme Court 
To Pelican Bay, criminal jus- 
tice policy is scrutinized for 
its treatment of so-called gang 
members: “By examining gang 
practices as special and unique, 
through the lens of clinical ex- 
pertise, we have relegated gang 
members to the status of incor- 
rigible specimens, who can only 
be studied, controlled, governed, 
and suppressed through special, 
dehumanizing technologies.” 

Consistent with Eugenics Na- 
tion and the intent in the legis- 
lation purposed in the 1950’s 
and 1994, supporters of eugen- 
ics policies attempt to eliminate 
what lawmakers consider way- 
ward elements of society “by 
segregating defectives in institu- 
tions and removing their ability 
to reproduce.” 

The movement was so disturb- 
ing to then-Gov. Gray Davis, 
that he issued an official apol- 
ogy to the victims of eugenics 
in March of 2003, according to 
Eugenics Nation. 



Photo by www.asylumprojects.org 


Norwalk State Hospital, now known as Metropolitan 
State Hospital, housed 825 patients in July 2002 


Conservative Policies That Could Reduce Prison Cost and Recidivism 


By San Quentin News Staff 

Some leading conservative 
Republicans are behind some 
innovative criminal justice poli- 
cies designed to bring down the 
cost of incarceration, reduce 
recidivism, and hold offend- 
ers accountable, while keeping 
communities safe, according to 
several reports. 

The group spearheading the 
effort is Right on Crime [www. 
rightoncrime.com] a national 
campaign for conservative 
criminal justice reforms led by 
the Texas Public Policy Founda- 
tion. Marc Levin leads the cam- 
paign. He said the group utilizes 
some of the ideas that produced 
The Second Chance Act which 


weas passed by Congress April 
Of 2008. 

The U.S. Congress passed The 
Second Chance Act, April 2008. 

Supporters said enhancing 
drug treatment for low-level of- 
fenders would help them over- 
come addictions. The act also 
provides finances for mentoring 
programs for children of incar- 
cerated parents. 

SUPPORTERS 

Supporters of Right on Crime 
include a former speaker of the 
U.S. House of Representative, 
Newt Gingrich, and a former 
leader of the California Repub- 
lican Party, Pat Nolan. 

“Our prisons might be worth 


the current cost if the recidivism 
rate were not so high, but, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, half of the prisoners 
released this year are expected 
to be back in prison within three 
years,” Gingrich wrote in the 
Washington Post two years ago. 
“If our prison policies are failing 
half of the time, and we know 
that there are more humane, ef- 
fective alternatives, it is time to 
fundamentally rethink how we 
treat and rehabilitate our prison- 
ers.” 

The conservative states of 
Texas, Georgia and South Da- 
kota have changed their laws and 
budgets to reform their criminal 
justice systems. These changes 
have resulted in the states’ most- 


dangerous offenders landing in 
prison, while low-level drug and 
mentally ill offenders are steered 
into treatment programs. 

POLICIES 

Numerous conservative poli- 
ticians across the nation have 
begun to support criminal jus- 
tice policies that have a proven 
record for helping reintegrate 
ex-offenders back into commu- 
nities, according to the Weekly 
Standard. 

“While some politicians may 
have once judged their success in 
corrections by how many people 
are in prison, today we are asking 
different questions,” said Levin 
in a Right on Crime news release 
early this year. “How much crime 


are we reducing with every dol- 
lar spent? How many victims are 
obtaining restitution? How many 
nonviolent ex- offenders are now 
in the workforce? In short, we 
must move from a system that 
grows when it fails to one that 
rewards results, and conserva- 
tives are on the front lines of this 
movement.” 

An example of using some of 
the innovative policies supported 
by Right on Crime is New York, 
where the prison population has 
fallen by a quarter since 1999. 
At the same time, crime has 
fallen to the lowest rate since the 
1960s, thanks in part to innova- 
tive policing strategies in New 
York City, according to Right on 
Crime. 


An Opinion About the 19 Women Sentenced 
To Life Without the Possibility of Paroling 


WOMEN LWOP PRISONERS 


Name 

Prison ID# 

Age 

Medical 

Karen Allen 

W-18127 

62 

Yes 

Connie Barbo 

W-16869 

63 

Yes 

Susan Bustamente 

W-27953 

57 

No 

Janet Dixon 

W-15978 

51 

No 

Rosemary Dyer 

W-30483 

60 

Yes 

June Gravlee 

W-36328 

59 

Yes 

Sally Hasper 

W-25932 

67 

Yes 

Velma Henderson 

W-24470 

78 

No 

Donna Jelenic 

W-20077 

68 

No 

Mary Jones 

W-28413 

73 

Yes 

Glynnis McKinney 

W-42359 

51 

No 

Ruby Padgett 

W-26787 

47 

Yes 

Roberta Pearce 

W-36284 

65 

No 

Mary Jane Richardson 

W-55660 

57 

No 

Doris Roldan 

W-18177 

74 

Yes 

Laura Troiani 

W-27746 

51 

No 

Mary Wry 

W-16325 

69 

No 

Debra Bockorny 

W-50264 

57 

Yes 

Patricia Ordway 

X-22671 

51 

Yes 


These woman have collectively spent 544 years in prison. Utilizing a 
average life expectancy of the age 80. They will spend another 355 years 
behind prison walls. An average cost of $138,00 per year, per woman, to 
continue to incarcerate them. An additional $48,990,000 will be spent to 
keep these 19 women behind bars for the rest of their lives. 


By Jane Dorotik 
Contributing Writer 

Today at the California In- 
stitute for Women, there are 19 
women who have been sentenced 
to life without the possibility of 
parole. Their profiles, their indi- 
vidual sentencing factors, their 
time incarcerated and their in- 
prison behavior exemplify two 
specific factors: 

The main reason these women 
received this inhumane sentence 
is not because their crime was so 
much more egregious than any 
other serious crime. It is well 
recognized that the imposition 
of an LWOP sentence, as op- 
posed to a term-to-life sentence, 
is much more a reflection of the 
judicial climate of the county 
where the prisoner is convicted, 
and the political aspirations of 
that particular district attorney. 

These women present no 


greater threat to public safety, 
if released into the community, 
than any other life prisoner. All 
of these women have been disci- 
plinary-free for many years and 
present no danger to their com- 
munity. Virtually all of them 
committed one single crime 
many years ago and are very 
unlikely to ever do so again. No 
one is attempting to minimize 
the tragedy of the occurrence, 
but are these women kept behind 
bars because they are a danger 
to society or to satisfy some per- 
verted sense of blood lust for 
their crime? 

We are specifically advocating 
that these women be considered 
eligible for an Elderly Alterna- 
tive Custody Program (in other 
words, be eligible to spend the 
rest of their years in the commu- 
nity with an ankle bracelet). 

These women have collec- 
tively spent 544 years in prison. 


Utilizing an average life expec- 
tancy of age 80, they will spend 
another 355 remaining years 
collectively behind prison bars. 
Recognizing that all but five 
of these women are currently 
“Golden Girls,” costing an av- 
erage of $138,000, per year, per 
woman, to continue to incar- 
cerate (and assuming the cost 
of incarceration will remain 
at today’s costs), the state will 
spend an additional $48,000 per 
inmate to keep these 19 women 
behind bars for the rest of their 
lives. 

The question becomes: is this 
really a wise use of valuable 
state funds? 

Human Rights Watch publi- 
cation Old Behind Bars, Janu- 
ary 2012, asks the following 
question: “Does the continued 
incarceration of the aging and 
infirm constitute disproportion- 
ately severe punishment that 


violates human rights even as- 
suming acceptable conditions of 
confinement?” 

In a recent report, No Exit, 
The Expanded Use of Life Sen- 
tences in America, one of the 


recommendations for reform 
in eliminating sentences of life 
without parole. 

-Jane Dorotik is a prisoner 
at the California Institute for 
Women. 
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Uncounted Imprisoned Black Men Skew Census Data 

Estimate: Correct count would make bad numbers even worse 


By Micheal “Yahya” Cooke 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Researchers from the Univer- 
sity of Washington have con- 
cluded that failing to include 
imprisoned black men in census 
data on the standing of African- 
Americans overstates black 
progress. 

STUDY 

In an effort to quantify the 
growing proportion of black 
men incarcerated by age 20, 
Becky Pettit and Brian Skyes, 
sociologists at the University 
of Washington, focused their 
research on black men born 
between 1975 and 1979, who 
were high school dropouts. The 
implication of their study deter- 
mined that “more young, black, 
low-skill men had been to prison 
than were alive.” 


Pettit has presented her re- 
search in Invisible Men: Mass 
Incarceration and the Myth of 
Black Progress. According to the 
report, 68 percent of black men 
born between 1975 and 1979 
who had dropped out of high 
school had been imprisoned at 
some point by 2009. Thirty-sev- 
en percent of blacks were incar- 
cerated in that year alone. 

One in four black children will 
have experienced the imprison- 
ment of a parent by the time they 
turn 18. More young black drop- 
outs are in prison or jail than 
have paying jobs. Black men are 
more likely to go to prison than 
to graduate with a four-year col- 
lege degree or complete military 
service. 

Black dropouts are more likely 
to spend at least a year in prison 
than to get married. 

“Among low-skill black men, 


spending time in prison has 
become a normative life event, 
furthering their segregation 
from mainstream society,” Pettit 
wrote. 

She estimates that if black 
inmates were counted, the high 
school dropout rate would esca- 
late to 19 percent and the em- 
ployment rate among dropouts 
would decline to 26 percent — 
far more alarming than the sta- 
tistics cited. 

African-Americans make up 
nearly half of the 2.3 million 
people in prison. Neglecting to 
include them in the calculation 
of black progress, she argues, is 
akin to leaving states out of na- 
tional counts. 

“We collect data to evaluate 
public policy and allocate re- 
sources,” she said. “One could 
argue that we already provide 
social services to inmates, but 


leaving them out of the data dis- 
torts measures of progress.” 

Heather Mac Donald, of the 
conservative Manhattan Insti- 
tute, said Pettit’s premise was 
credible but warned the fluctuat- 
ing prison population might not 
be statistically large enough to 
take into consideration. 

DATA 

According to federal data, 3.1 
percent of black men were in 
state or federal prison at the end 
of 2010. Among black men age 
30 to 34, 7.3 percent were serv- 
ing a sentence of more than a 
year. 

Orlando Patterson, a Harvard 
sociologist, said while “black 
progress is not a myth, the sim- 
ple tragic truth is that a large 
number of young black men do 
engage in violent acts and other 
forms of criminal behavior.” 


“Over 80 percent of black 
children have been abandoned 
emotionally and, usually eco- 
nomically by their fathers,” he 
said. “It is not the case that black 
children are deprived of pater- 
nal, emotional, and economic 
support because their fathers are 
in prison; rather, their fathers are 
in prison in good part because 
their own fathers had abandoned 
them emotionally and economi- 
cally.” 

The reason can be argued ad 
infinitum, but Pettit is firm in 
her premise: “Decades of pe- 
nal expansion coupled with the 
concentration of incarceration 
among men, black, and those 
with low levels of education, 
have generated a statistical por- 
trait that overstates the educa- 
tional and economic progress 
and political engagement of 
African-Americans.” 


Habeas Corpus Ruling Limit Prisoners Constitutional Rights 


Continued from Page 1 

Thirty-seven years later, in 
Rogers v. Tennessee, the court 
permitted the retroactive refus- 
al to apply a common law rule. 

Justice Ruth Bader Ginsberg 
who wrote the court’s opinion 
said, “Taking away the dimin- 
ished capacity defense after the 
fact is more like a due process 
violation than the non-violation 
found in Rogers, but less like a 
due process violation than the 
violation found in Bouie .” 

In other words, Lancaster’s 
conviction was like a due pro- 


cess violation but not enough 
to matter, Dorf concludes. Pun- 
dits, who have observed long- 
term trends on the Court, were 
surprised by this recent unani- 
mous decision. 

STATUTE 

Dorf said, “In deference to 
the supposed good faith of the 
state courts, the statute and the 
relevant precedent say that state 
courts need only try to apply 
the rules that were on the books 
at the time of the state court 
proceedings.” 

He continued, “So long as 
there is room for a reasonable 


disagreement, then the Michi- 
gan courts refusal to find a due 
process violation in Lancaster’s 
could not be deemed unreason- 
able.” 

Federal courts were reluctant 
to grant relief - even a flawed 
one, so long as the state court 
had proper jurisdiction over the 
case. 

According to Dorf, there are 
three reasons the U.S. Supreme 
Court made this decision, even 
if Antiterrorism and Effective 
Death Penalty Act justified its 
ruling 

First, he contends, “Politi- 
cians at every level and in both 


major parties have little to lose 
by being tough on crime. Re- 
publicans and Democratic poli- 
ticians have mostly concluded 
that there is no political angle 
for them in supporting civil lib- 
erties for criminal defendants.” 

Secondly, he said, “That at- 
titude has seeped into the ju- 
diciary, including Democratic 
appointees.” 

DECISION 

After all, it was Justice Gins- 
berg, a President Clinton ap- 
pointee, who argued that the 
Michigan courts’ decision on 
Lancaster’s due process viola- 


tion was not “unreasonable.” 

“It is nearly impossible to 
imagine a similar opinion be- 
ing written by any of the earlier 
generation of liberal Justices,” 
said Dorf. “They appeared to 
think that the constitutional 
right to habeas corpus extends 
to collateral review of state 
court convictions. 

Even though his third rea- 
son is highly speculative, Dorf 
said, “it is possible that the 
court’s unanimous willingness 
to interpret the habeas rights of 
state prisoner narrowly arises 
out of the Bush/Obama deten- 
tion policies.” 


Free After 15 Years of Incarceration 
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Richard Lindsey, San Francisco Assistant District 
Attorney Marisa Rodriguez, Gary Scott and S.Q. 
News Adviser Steve McNamara at Insight Prison Proj- 
ect showing of documentary “Unlikely Friends.” 


Continued from Page 1 

didn’t care about not knowing 
my father. Knowing him prob- 
ably would’ve given me more 
of an identity.” 

Adding to his insecurities, 
Scott said, his mother “was 
trying to raise me right; how- 
ever, the male role models that 
I encountered were not helpful 
to my growth.” 

Without a strong foundation, 
Scott said he felt detached from 
his household. “My disconnec- 
tion with my family made it 
easy for me to turn towards the 
streets and into the gang life at 
the age of 13,” he said. 

During the first few years of 
incarceration, Scott said he felt 
“fear, anxiety, and a sense of 
hopelessness and helplessness. 
I was uncertain of my future 
and unsure what would happen 
to me. I thought I would spend 
the rest of my life in prison.” 

Once Scott arrived at San 
Quentin in 2008, he said he 
took advantage of various pro- 
grams, including Non-Violent 
Communication, VOEG, and 
IMPACT. He said he was the 
first in his family to get a col- 


lege degree when he graduated 
from Patten University this 
year. 

“A collaboration of people 
has been supportive and in- 
strumental to my growth dur- 
ing this process — Stewart and 
Israel, Darnell Hill, Shaheed. 
It is just too many people to 
name,” Scott said smiling. 


“People don’t 
know how much 
my heart hurts 
for the person 
and his family 
I destroyed” 


The New York Times pub- 
lished an article he wrote 
“about how prison is too vio- 
lent for young offenders and 
the transformations that should 
take place for juveniles,” add- 
ing, “Prison is too violent for 
juveniles, they should be in a 
setting that’s conducive to- 
wards rehabilitation.” 


As a convicted teenager, 
Scott said he spent his time fo- 
cusing on youth issues. 

In 2010, he co-founded Kid 
C.A.T. Creating Awareness To- 
gether, a program that “inspires 
humanity through education, 
mentorship, and restorative 
practices,” according to its 
mission statement. 

On June 12, during the Kid 
C.A.T. banquet, Chairman Mi- 
chael Nelson gave a special 
congratulation to Scott for 
overcoming his incarceration 
and being paroled. 

Scott was also involved with 
the SQUIRES program — an or- 
ganization within San Quentin 
that mentors at-risk youth in 
hopes of encouraging young 
people in a positive direction. 
“Working with the kids, seeing 
the way we impact their lives, 
makes me want to continue the 
process,” Scott said. 

“Malachi is one of the most 
thoughtful and sincere people 
I know,” said San Quentin Fa- 
cebook adviser Lizzie Buchen. 
“I’ve learned a lot from him 
— how to stay focused on your 
priorities, how to confront peo- 
ple with compassion, how to 


approach every situation with 
integrity and an open heart. I 
can’t wait to see what he ac- 
complishes now that he’s free.” 

“He showed me the ropes 
on how to cover a sports story 
for the S.Q. News, and I hope 
I can make him proud,” said 
San Quentin A’s player Ruben 
Harper, who is now handling 
sports for the newspaper. 

Scott said rehabilitation be- 
gins with “learning about us, 
learning how our behaviors 


impact others. Keep taking 
responsibility; until that hap- 
pens you don’t know where to 
start.” 

“The first thing I want to 
do is work with at-risk youth. 
And I want to be a motivational 
speaker through Hip Hop,” said 
Scott. He added, “I want to 
come back and give back to San 
Quentin or anywhere to tell my 
story.” 

- Phoeun You contributed to 
this article 
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EDITORIAL 

Make a Change for the Better 



By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

The San Quentin News has 
added four pages for a total of 
20, plus more color photos, and 
expanded distribution to other 
prisons. We plan to continue 
these evidences of growth, pro- 
viding funds from contributors 
are available. 

The new and improved San 
Quentin News allows us to 
provide more news stories and 
photos based on matters that 
are of interest and importance 
to prisoners, staff and the pub- 
lic. 

One important source of sto- 
ries and funds is fellow prison- 
ers. We appreciate you wanting 
to participate in our effort to 
publish the best prisoner pub- 
lication possible. Prisoners’ 
personal stories may help oth- 
ers understand why they chose 
a life of crime. We welcome 
contributions and stories that 


tell about the turning point in 
a prisoner’s life. 

Those who have not made 
that choice to change their life- 
style should also write us and 
tell us why. Would you accept 
help from those who may pro- 
vide you with helpful informa- 
tion or guidance? Let us know. 

One of those stories is my 
own. Here’s an overview: 

I was 47 years old before I 
decided my lifestyle was get- 
ting me nowhere, except back 
to prison. This time with a 
sentence of 65 years-to-life for 
burglary and failure to appear. 
I was sentenced under the Three 
Strikes Law. 

San Quentin has more self- 
help programs than any of the 
33 California prisons. 

What changed for me was 
when my mother bailed me out 
of jail after everyone else gave 
up on me. She wanted me to 
promise her that I would quit 
using heroin. I knew it would 


be difficult, but I did. 

I went to Mexico because I 
wanted to change. I didn’t want 
to spend another day in prison, 
and Mexico was where my life 
was transformed. 

I worked on a ranch alongside 
other Mexicanos who never 
complained about hard work or 
low pay. That’s were I learned 
to appreciate the American dol- 
lar. 

I wouldn’t work in the United 
States for minimum wages, but 
it was OK to work for 600 pe- 
sos a week, the equivalent of 45 
American dollars, well below 
the U.S. minimum wage. 

I fled to Mexico, a country 
that is labeled for exporting 
drugs into the United States, al- 
legedly causing so much addic- 
tion. However, the truth is there 
would be no drug traffic with- 
out drug users in America. 

The United States govern- 
ment wants to spend billions of 
dollars on trying to take down 


the drug cartels, 
which are now fill- 
ing the Mexican 
prisons and hav- 
ing the same over- 
crowding problems 
California prisons 
are having. The 
strategy won’t 
solve the problem. 

End the demand, 
and the drug problem will evap- 
orate. 

The solution: treat our ad- 
dicts, and provide alternatives 
to our people including educa- 
tion and job training. 

My mother always told me 
that if I have a child, I would 
change and appreciate the value 
of life. She was right, because 
I kicked my heroin addition in 
Mexico and fathered a child 
who made me want to be with 
her everyday of her life. 

My mother died while I was 
in Mexico, but I stayed sober to 
raise my daughter. A phone call 


back to the U.S. caused my ar- 
rest in Mexico 18 months after 
her death. 

At the age of 60, I have been 
clean for over 13 years. As Ed- 
itor-in Chief of the San Quentin 
News, I am heavily involved 
with several self-help groups. 
I have participated in and 
completed more than 30 such 
groups over the past 13 years. 
I encourage others to look into 
what is available. 

Here’s my advice: no matter 
how old you are, you can turn 
your life around if you’re will- 
ing to make the effort. 


Carpenter Reveals Himself to San Quentin News 

‘A few friends come to visit me, and I am extremely grateful to them’ 


Continued from Page 1 

there and those who are in con- 
tact with him.” 

“A few friends come to visit 
me, and I am extremely grate- 
ful to them.” Carpenter said 
that he receives visits about 
once a month. When he’s not 
working on his legal case or 
writing letters, his favorite 
television stations are ABC’s 
Channel 7 and KQED- Channel 
9. He listens to both 1050 and 
1140 AM Bay Area sports ra- 
dio stations for daily updates 
on his favorite teams. 

Carpenter 83, is the oldest 
man on San Quentin’s Death 
Row and one of the oldest in 
the country, and he has been 
on Death Row since 1984. 
“Despite my age, I’m relative- 
ly healthy. My medical issues 
are minor in comparison to 
others here [on death row] and 
I have them under control,” 
Carpenter insisted. 

David Carpenter insisted 
that he is innocent of the mur- 
ders of which he was convict- 
ed. 

Authorities said Carpenter 
was guilty of these crimes 
based on his association with a 
young student. “They claimed 
I was the logical suspect. By 
then, everyone believed I was 
the Trailside Killer. It began 
because I was supposed to pick 
up Heather Scaggs on May 2, 
1981 but I did not. That is why 
I became the logical suspect,” 
said Carpenter. 

“I was convicted by the 
media long before I was even 
found guilty of a crime.” 


According to www.CrimeLi- 
brarv.com. “A DN A sample ob - 
tained from the evidence was 
matched to Carpenter through 
state Department of Justice 
files. In February 2010, San 
Francisco police confirmed the 
match with a recently obtained 
sample from Carpenter.” 

Carpenter says he commits 
many waking hours to pouring 
over the details of his murder 
convictions. After 30 years, 
he said he knows the details by 
heart. His claims of innocence 
have been rejected at every 
level of the judicial system. 

The trailside killings in- 
volved multiple victims on hik- 
ing trails near San Francisco 
and Santa Cruz. 

Carpenter pointed out some 
investigators thought he might, 
in fact, be the Zodiac Killer, 
who was also active some years 
before and who was never 
caught. But they later dropped 
that line of inquiry after hand- 
writing and DNA analysis 
cleared him. Carpenter said 
this was proof that investiga- 
tors had it in for him. 

At this point during the in- 
terview, because of the din of 
San Quentin’s East Block Con- 
demned Row, to better facili- 
tate the interview, Carpenter 
scooted closer toward the front 
of his bunk in the small con- 
demned cell to be heard more 
clearly. 

Carpenter, who has a pro- 
nounced speech impediment, 
accommodated the interviewer 
in front of his cell, #1-EB- 
114L, on San Quentin’s Death 
Row, at midday on June 18, 
2013. 


He was unyielding while 
making his argument about 
not being the “monster” as 
painted by the media. “For 
weeks, newspapers published 
stories about me, the supposed 
Trailside Killer,” said Carpen- 
ter. 

On July 6, 1984, in Los An- 
geles County, Carpenter was 
convicted of first-degree mur- 
der. The penalty phase jury 
found multiple “special cir- 
cumstances” that warranted 
the death penalty. 


“I was convicted 
by the media 
long before I was 
even found guilty 
of a crime.” 


Carpenter’s second trial 
involving a second group of 
victims began in San Diego 
in January 1988. Although 
few witnesses were called to 
testify in his defense in his 
Los Angeles trial, in the San 
Diego trial, more than 30 de- 
fense witness testified. 

Carpenter disagrees with 
accounts that he had no alibi 
during some of the murders. 
“Investigators said that if I did 
not have an alibi, then I must 
be guilty. I produced credible 
alibis and they knew it. But 
even where there wasn’t an al- 
ibi, that does not make some- 
one guilty,” he said. 

Prosecutors assert that Car- 
penter “offered carefully con- 
structed alibis,” by claiming 


that he had either “altered or 
that he’s been mistaken about 
some of the dates.” Carpen- 
ter said that prosecutors’ ac- 
counts of his alibis were “care- 
fully twisted to sway the jury 
into believing my alibis were 
false.” 

Carpenter took the stand, 
but in May that same year, he 
was convicted of five more 
murders. Just as the Los An- 
geles jury had done, the San 
Diego jury also recommended 
the death penalty. 

His mantra is, “prosecuto- 
rial misconduct” or abuses by 
law enforcement. 

Carpenter’s defense team, 
he said, “discovered that jury 
forewoman, Barbara Durham, 
revealed she lied under oath” 
of her knowledge about his 
convictions in Los Angeles in 
1984 for the Santa Cruz mur- 
ders. A fact that he said pros- 
ecutors were aware of before- 
hand. A new trial was ordered 
by Appeals Court Judge Her- 
bert Hoffman who said by law 
he “had to order a new trial.” 

The state Supreme Court, 
however, upheld the death 
penalty on two of the kill- 
ings in 1997, and upheld car- 
penter’s death penalty from 
his second trial in 1999. Six 
of seven judges agreed that 
Carpenter had a fair trial for 
the Marin County and Santa 
Cruz murders and had been 
sentenced appropriately. 

On March 6, 1995 Carpen- 
ter was denied a new trial by 
the California Supreme Court 
in San Francisco, overturning 
Judge Hoffman’s order for 
a new trial. Justice Armand 


Arabian said it was “virtually 
impossible to keep secrets in 
such cases,” and he “believed 
that the forewoman’s knowl- 
edge had not unduly biased 
the jury.” 

With just a few minutes left 
on the interview, Carpenter 
said he could not go into any 
further details due to his on- 
going appeals and the advise 
of his attorneys. 

To close the interview, Car- 
penter was asked, “If and 
when authorities ever catch 
the real Trailside Killer, what 
do you hope happens to that 
person?” 

Carpenter’s response was, 
“I hope he gets a fair trial.” 

David Carpenter remains 
on Death Row in San Quen- 
tin pending the exhaustion of 
all his appeals, which he sus- 
pects might take up to four 
more years, and possible ex- 
ecution. 

San Quentin’s Public In- 
formation Officer Lt. Sam 
Robinson said that Carpenter 
“has been very compliant and 
conforming during the time 
he has spent on death row. 
He’s not been a problem.” 

According to California 
Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation (CDCR), 
“Since 1978, 59 condemned 
prisoners in California have 
died from natural causes, 
22 have committed suicide 
and 13 have been executed.” 
There are 725 prisoners on 
death row in California. The 
last state sanctioned execu- 
tion carried out in Califor- 
nia was in 2006, bringing the 
number to 13 — all men. 
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Facing the World on Your Own at a Young Age 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Independence is a goal that 
many men and women strive for 
as they reach adulthood. One of 
the first steps that many make in 
the direction of independence is 
to leave their parents’ home and 
get a job. 

“Asked On The Line” con- 
ducted random, informal inter- 
views with 21 mainliners and 
asked: How old were you when 
you left your parent’s home to 
live on your own? What was 
your first paycheck job? What 
did you do? 

Twelve of the 21 men, or about 
57 percent, who were inter- 
viewed left home as teenagers, 
between the ages of 13 and 19. 


Ten of the men, or about 48 per- 
cent, were minors under the age 
of 18 when they left home. 

Nou Thou, P.J. Ai, and Andre 
Yance never had a job and left 
home to be on their own as they 
came straight into the prison 
system. They each began their 
incarceration as juveniles. 

Danny Ho and Al Fredericks 
were both 20 when they left 
home. Ho’s first paycheck came 
through working for a tempo- 
rary agency as an electronics as- 
sembler. Fredericks worked as a 
dishwasher at a restaurant. 


E. Philips was 18 when he left 
home to work at UPS. 

Six men left home at the age 
of 17: Darnell Hill, Brian Asey, 
Armando Mendez, Chris Scull, 
Kenyatta Leal, and Ar-Raheem 
Malik. 

Hill worked at a liquor store as 
a stock person and cashier, Asey 
worked at Burger King as a crew 
worker, Scull worked at Subway 
Sandwiches as a sandwich art- 
ist, Leal worked at Don’s Furni- 
ture as a re-furbisher, and Malik 
worked at a YMCA as a janitor. 

“I started as a crew worker and 


then went to cashier and within 
six months I was crew chief,” 
said Asey. 

“I worked a variety of jobs,” 
said Leal. “After Don’s Furni- 
ture, I worked at a restaurant 
called Steer & Stine as a dish- 
washer, at Howard’s Buffet as a 
busboy, at Vaughn’s as a stock 
boy, and then at a construction 
company called Rancho Trust 
hanging drywall.” 

Mendez never had a job. “I 
got involved in delinquencies to 
support myself,” said Mendez. 

Martin Gomez, Ruben Harp- 


er, and Dean Thomas were all 16 
when they left home. 

Gomez’s first job was as a field 
worker, Harper worked at Mc- 
Donald’s, and Thomas worked 
as a mechanic. 

Arturo Avalos left home at 15, 
while Andre Yance left at 14. 

Avalos’ first job was at a sew- 
ing machine company in Mexico 
but Yance’s never had a job with 
a paycheck. “I made money by 
washing and vacuuming cars for 
cash. I charged $3 per car,” said 
Yance. “I couldn’t get a regular 
job at that age because I had to 
take care of my little brother.” 

Some waited a bit longer to 
leave home. Jim Mardis left his 
parent’s home when he was 27 
and his first job was as a bus- 
boy. 


Guest Lecturer Francis Chan Makes 
Special Appearance at San Quentin 
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The Golden Gate Baptist Seminary 
in San Quentin’s Central Plaza 


By Kenneth Brydon 
Contributing Writer 

The Golden Gate Baptist 
Seminary at San Quentin re- 
ceived guest lecturer Francis 
Chan, 45, on May 17. 

Chan’s story is that of a man 
who, in the Christian realm, 
“had it all.” As the pastor of 
a mega church and author of 
books on the New York Times 
Best Seller list, he enjoyed 
fame, fortune and status that 
was both commendable and re- 
spectable. Chan said he “gave 
it all up” to do what he sees as 


By Samuel Hearnes 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Texas prison officials deter- 
mined that Facebook friend- 
ships alone do not violate the 
ban on fraternization between 
prisoners and staff, according 
to an American- Statesman news 
story. 

The decision came after a cor- 
rectional sergeant at Huntsville 
State Prison was fired last May 
for being Facebook friends with 
an inmate at the prison. 

Huntsville Warden James 
Jones fired Heath Lara, the cor- 
rectional sergeant, according to 
the report. The regional director 
upheld the decision. 

Lara appealed because the 
prisoner, Gary Wayne Sand- 
ers, who is currently serving 72 
years for a 1990 murder convic- 
tion, was “merely a high-school 
acquaintance.” Lara said he did 
not know Sanders was a pris- 
oner at the institution where he 
was employed, the report states. 

Through his own efforts, Lara 
found that Sanders was Face- 
book friends with more than a 
dozen other correctional employ- 
ees, including Jerry McGinty, 
the director of finance for the 
Texas Department of Criminal 


God’s true call and the purpose 
for his life. 

A crowd of about 20 semi- 
nary students sat in the Garden 
Chapel Fellowship listening to 
Chan speak with great energy 
and satisfaction at the choices 
that ultimately brought him to 
the Bay Area two years ago. 

“The world understood bet- 
ter what I’m doing than those 
in the church,” said Chan of 
his decision to sell everything 
and move with his wife and 
five children to slums in India 
where they ministered to the 
poor. 


Justice, according to the report. 
According to Jason Clark, a rep- 
resentative for the department, 
McGinty was also unaware that 
Sanders was incarcerated. 

Because of this revelation, 
Lara, a 10 -year veteran with the 
department with no previous 
rule violations, was reinstated. 

“Additional investigation 
showed he had no relationship 
with this inmate,” Clark said. 
“There was no correspondence 
or anything. There was no secu- 
rity concern there,” 

Facebook is a social network- 
ing site where, among other 
things, users can contact and 
maintain ties with long lost 
friends and relatives. Users type 
in the name of the person they 
wish to befriend, and it is then 
up to the other party to accept or 
deny the friendship request. 

In the months following 
Lara’s case, many wardens 
have ordered investigations into 
Texas prison guards’ Facebook 
accounts. At least three other 
employees have been fired for 
having Facebook friends who 
are either currently or formerly 
incarcerated, and many say they 
have been ordered to remove 
anyone they do not personally 
know from their friends. 


Their journey took them 
from India to China and then to 
Thailand. Chan’s work centered 
on service to rejected members 
of society and in helping those 
enslaved by human trafficking. 
He said it led him to under- 
stand that Christianity comes 
with a heavy price. 

“You’ll only call yourself 
a Christian if you’re ready to 
give everything up,” Chan 
said. “How they live in China 
and India, that’s the Bible that 
I read about.” 

Still, Chan felt a call to re- 
turn to the U.S. and to minister 
in San Francisco’s Tenderloin. 
As he was searching out the 
reason for coming to this area, 
a man with tattoos on his face 
stopped and asked if he was 
Francis Chan. 

“I did your video series in 
prison,” he told Chan. 

Soon, the ex-con and his 
family were living with Chan 
and his family. From his initial 


By Micheal “Yahya” Cooke 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Oregon politicians and law 
enforcement groups are fight- 
ing over efforts to reduce voter- 
approved mandatory minimum 
prison sentences. 

MANDATORY 

MINIMUM 

Liberals claim the mandatory 
minimum terms are too harsh, 
and will overload prisons, and 
law enforcement ranks insist 
they are appropriate, the Regis- 
ter-Guard newspaper reported. 

While the legislators contin- 
ue to press for removing man- 
datory minimum sentences for 
property and drug offenses, 
amendments to drop mandatory 
minimums for violent crimes 
are being rejected. 

“The goal has been to shift 
costs out of ‘hard’ (prison) beds 


ministry to this one individual, 
it grew to a restaurant out on 
Hunters Point, and the begin- 
nings of a ministry to disciple 
people who are paroling and in 
difficult circumstances. 

Chan is now involved in a 
growing dynamic of Home 
Churches. From a congrega- 
tion of over 5,000, he now pas- 
tors a flock of 20. He intends 
that in about a year’s time, the 
congregation he is now lead- 
ing will go off and start other 


and make an investment at the 
community level,” said Demo- 
cratic Sen. Floyd Prozanski, 
who played a central role in ex- 
amining prison reforms. 

If the state can successfully 
reduce the prison population, 
the projected saving of ap- 
proximately $30 million over 
the next two years was to be 
divvied up among Oregon’s 36 
counties. Those counties would 
determine which community 
corrections programs to fund. 

COMPROMISE 

Some of the proposed re- 
forms violate “truth in sentenc- 
ing” legislation, a Lane County 
district attorney said to the 
Register- Guard. The money of- 
fered by the state for “commu- 
nity corrections” isn’t enough to 
drive down the need for prison 
beds, he added. 

A compromise counter- 


Home Churches. 

“I used to be Kobe, but now 
I’m Phil Jackson. I’m a coach, 
not the star,” Chan said, com- 
paring his new role to that of 
his former ministry. 

Chan remains connected 
to the churches in which his 
ministry once stood out. He 
sees himself living moment 
by moment here and now, and 
believes God is directing him 
to minister to parolees and the 
incarcerated. 


proposal by Oregon district 
attorneys includes removing 
mandatory minimum sentences 
for repeat drug offenders. Law 
officials might agree to legisla- 
tion for new sentencing changes 
only if the prison population 
grew to the point where a new 
prison facility is required, stat- 
ed an official from the district 
attorney’s office. 

ADVOCATES 

Advocates insist the proposed 
reforms of mandatory sentences 
for property and drug offenses 
are needed, said Shannon Wight 
of the Portland-based Partner- 
ship for Safety and Justice. 

“We hope (lawmakers) are 
going to stay on track” with 
their proposal,” she said. “It’s 
about getting back to what the 
system does best, and that’s 
funding (preventive) programs 
at the local level.” 


A Texas Prison Official 
Finds Inmate Friendship 


Oregon Groups Debate Over Voter- Approved 
Mandatory Minimum Prison Sentences 
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Fighting for a Chance at a New Beginning 


‘I truly believe I was locked up before I ever experienced a prison cell’ 
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Warden K. Chappell shaking hands with Adam Verdoux outside San Quentin prison walls 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

After 25 years in and out 
of prison, Adam Verdoux, 42, 
is preparing to parole for the 
fourth time. But this time will 
be different, he said. 

First incarcerated when he 
was 17, Verdoux has served 
time in Georgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina before he mi- 
grated to California, where he 
robbed a bank in San Francis- 
co, leading to his most recent 
conviction. 

He has taken a more proac- 
tive approach to this parole. 

Already, he has set up an in- 
ternship with the violence pre- 
vention program Man-Alive, 
which he became involved 
with in jail. He plans to con- 
tinue his education with sup- 
port from Project Rebound, 
which will help him to obtain a 
masters degree in social work 
from San Francisco State Uni- 
versity. 

The path to an internship 
and graduate school was hard- 
ly a straight one. 

Verdoux said he grew up 
surrounded by violence. At 
the age of 8, he attacked his 
stepfather when he saw him 
beating his mother. From that 
moment on, fighting became a 
way of life. 

He dropped out of high 
school at the age of 15. By 17, 
he was incarcerated. 

“I truly believe I was locked 
up before I ever experienced a 
prison cell,” Verdoux said. 

In the county jail, Verdoux 
began to seek help. He tried to 


get into a drug program, but he 
was rejected because of his vi- 
olent history. Verdoux scoffed 
at this news because he did not 
believe he had a problem with 
violence. But the program co- 
ordinator reminded him that 
he was locked in administra- 
tive segregation for fighting. 

He was, however, accepted 
into Man-Alive, the violence 
prevention program where he 
is interning after his release. 

“The Man-Alive program 
changed my life,” he said. 

The program helped him 


realize that he was not born 
violent, but the violence was 
a learned behavior. He stayed 
in the Man-Alive program for 
two years until he was sent to 
prison. 

He arrived at the San Quen- 
tin reception center in March 
2010 and was sent to the main- 
line in June of the same year. 

Verdoux took all the skills he 
had learned in the county jail 
and applied them to his life in 
prison. He enrolled in self-help 
programs and the Prison Uni- 
versity Program, which were 


instrumental in validating the 
things he learned through the 
violence prevention program. 

He said academia — classes 
like sociology, social psychol- 
ogy and neuroscience — al- 
lowed him to examine objec- 
tively the cycle of violence that 
he had been immersed in his 
whole life. 

Verdoux said he knows that 
if he had not been raised in a 
violent home, his life might 
have been different. But his 
first memories are of crying, 
arguing and violence, so that is 


how he adapted to the world. 

“A child must be taught a 
moral education,” he said, 
quoting Aristotle. 

Now, he is using his fighting 
spirit to obtain positive change 
in his life. The fear of the un- 
known makes stepping out of 
prison scarier this time, he 
said, because he will be living 
life in a different way. 

But Verdoux believes the 
transformation he underwent 
during his incarceration has 
brought the freedom he had 
been missing his whole life. 


Survey Show Many Former Foster Care 
Residents Are Homeless or Imprisoned 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

A significant number of for- 
mer foster care residents wind 
up homeless or in prison, ac- 
cording to a survey by the state 
Senate Office of Research and 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion. 

More than 2,500 male and fe- 
male prison inmates who were 
due for parole were surveyed. 
Fourteen percent were former 
foster care children. 

“There were 171,000 in- 
mates incarcerated in Califor- 
nia’s prison system in 2008,” 
the survey reported. More than 
350 respondents, who served 
time, said they had “been in 
foster care homes and group 
homes at some point in their 
lives.” 

REPORT 

In the report, “31 percent of 
the males, and 35 percent of the 
females” lived in foster care. 


A larger number of inmates 
lived in group homes. Fifty-two 
percent of male and 45 percent 
of female respondents spent 
time in these facilities. 

The report suggests that in- 
mates with a foster care history 
may need programs tailored to 
their particular experiences. 
It also suggests that children 
be allowed to remain in foster 
care up to age 21. They are now 
excluded, in most cases, at age 
18. 

It was reported that 41 per- 
cent of men lived in foster care 
one to five years. Forty percent 
of the females stayed in these 
facilities for more than five 
years. 

Seventy percent of those sur- 
veyed were between 13 and 19 
years old when they left foster 
care. 

Twenty- one percent of the 
males reportedly left because 
they reached the foster care age 
limit of 18 years. Fifteen per- 
cent were females, according to 
the report. 


One category in the survey 
revealed the amount of time 
between leaving foster care and 
going to prison. It showed more 
than 49 percent of the male and 
female inmates entered prison 
more than five years after leav- 
ing foster care. Fifty-five per- 
cent were men. 

STATISTIC 

One important statistic had 
the number for males and fe- 
males who left foster care be- 
fore turning 18 -years-old. The 
report revealed 35 percent of 
the females’ surveyed left fos- 
ter care because they “reuni- 
fied with family before reach- 
ing age 18,” while 30 percent 
of the males reconnected with 
their family before reaching 
18. 

Another startling statistic 
showed 33 percent of females 
“ran away from foster care,” 
compared to 11 percent for 
males. 

In the report, males and fe- 
males who aged out of the 


system were asked to describe 
their housing arrangements af- 
ter leaving foster care. Fifty- 
two percent of the females said 
they “had a place to stay for one 
year or more.” Six women inter- 
viewed were “homeless with no 
plan for housing” after leaving 
foster care. Thirty-five percent of 
males said they had housing for 
at least a year, but 26 men went 
homeless with no plan for hous- 
ing after leaving foster care. 

“Of the surveyed inmates who 
had either aged out or run away 
from their foster care arrange- 
ment, slightly more than one- 
third (36 percent) of the male 
and female inmates had been 
homeless at some point during 
the first year on their own. A 
higher percentage of females (43 
percent) compared to males (35 
percent) reported being without 
a home during their first year 
after foster care,” the report 
states. 

Latino males made up 34 per- 
cent of California’s population 
in 2008, but made up the largest 


percentage (39%) of men in pris- 
on in 2008. Sixty-six Latinos in- 
terviewed for the study had lived 
in foster care. 

POPULATION 

The report showed black 
males made up only six percent 
of the overall population of Cali- 
fornia in 2008, but comprised 
29 percent of the prison system. 
Thirty-three percent of those 
surveyed lived in foster care be- 
fore going to prison. 

According to the report, white 
men made up 45 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s population in 2008. They 
made up 26 percent of the prison 
population that year. Thirty-one 
percent said they “lived in foster 
care before going to prison.” 

“Policymakers could improve 
and develop new services for 
foster care teens who are trying 
to navigate their paths to inde- 
pendence - particularly services 
that could more effectively help 
ward off potential interactions 
with the criminal justice sys- 
tem,” the report concludes. 
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Juvenile 

The San Quentin News ac- 
cepted this article from an 
anonymous lifer because of 
the importance of its content 
to young men and women who 
had to mature under extremely 
adverse conditions. DLS said 
he believes more of his peers 
would identify with it if the sto- 
ry were published this way. 

By Inmate DLS 

At the age of 11, lacking in- 
ner strength and maturity, I had 
given in to peer pressures and be- 
gan using drugs and committing 
crimes. At 13, I began abusing 
alcohol, and at 14 I was initiated 
as a member of a street gang. 

When I was 16 years old my 
“friend,” another gang member, 
and I were armed with a firearm 
when we committed a robbery 
that resulted in a young man be- 
ing brutally and senselessly mur- 
dered. 

VICTIM 

Our victim, who was only 11 
years old, at the very onset of a 
promising and a hopeful future, 
lost his life and was forever tak- 
en away from his loving family. 
My crime partner and I received 
“life” terms in state prison and 
had thoroughly devastated our 
own families and our local com- 
munity by our actions. I’ve since 
lived everyday of the last fifteen 
years with deep regret for all of 
the harm I caused. 

After being sentenced to 16- 


years-to-life for second-degree 
murder, I was moved from juve- 
nile detention to a state prison 
reception center before being 
transferred to a level 4 maxi- 
mum-security prison mainline. 
Being incarcerated for the first 
time, I was terrified for my safety 
and my future although I made 
every effort not to show it. I was 
soon led to thoroughly believe 
that as a “lifer” I was eventually 
going to die in prison one way 
or another, and that there was no 
chance of ever going home. 

I felt as if there was nothing to 
work towards; no reason to want 
to better myself, and my future 
was ultimately death in prison. 
Thinking that adaptation was 
the key to mental and physi- 
cal survival. I wrongly chose to 
submerge myself into the peni- 
tentiary “convict” lifestyle and 
culture, and I took on the related 
mentality and distorted system 
of values that exists within these 
prison walls. 

It was almost ten years into my 
prison sentence before I finally 
had my “wake-up” moment. I fi- 
nally saw the “light at the end of 
the tunnel” and I started to feel 
like I might actually make it out 
of prison one day, have a nor- 
mal life, and live it right. I was 
given a real sense of hope. But it 
was seriously enforced upon me 
that my release would have to be 
earned. 

Reform, self-awareness, posi- 
tive growth, self-rehabilitation, 
the development and exercise of 


self-control, self-discipline, in- 
tegrity, and moral values were to 
become an everyday mandatory 
program. Just as much as rolling 
up my mattress first thing every 
morning, and keeping my shoes 
on all day until the bar-lock was 
racked closed every night. 

CHANGE 

I now had an incentive with 
something positive to work 
hard towards. Seeing other in- 
mates repair their lives, making 
amends, giving back, finding 
inner peace, and actually being 
released was an enormous inspi- 
ration to me. 

In retrospect though, did it re- 
ally need to take so long for me 
to realize that I could be rehabil- 
itated. That I should want to be, 
and that rehabilitation was the 
key to “freedom” within myself 
and to possibly being released 
someday? 

If hope, an incentive, and in- 
spiration were given or at least 
offered to me as a viable option 
when I first came into prison at 
17 years old, would it have taken 
so long for me to get my priori- 
ties straight, fix my life up, steer 
myself away from “115”s (dis- 
ciplinary citations), stay out of 
Administrative Segregation and 
keep myself away from all the 
internal prison “politics” and 
negativity that would serve to 
stunt my personal growth and 
keep me here in prison? 

I take full responsibility and I 
don’t blame anyone or anything 
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else for all the negative choices 
I’ve made in my life and while 
here in prison. But as a juvenile 
offender, if more specific and 
personalized consideration was 
given to both my obvious and 
underlying rehabilitative needs 
by the courts and the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation, would it have 
made a positive difference in 
my life, to my future, and to my 
ability to contribute back to so- 
ciety? Yes. And the same would 
hold true for any other juvenile 
offender. 

Recently a bill was introduced 
that addresses the issue of ju- 
veniles sentenced as adults for 
serious crimes. Senate Bill 260 
serves to show errant youth that 
society still cares about them, 
and believes that they can be 
rehabilitated and one day be- 
come a contributing member of 
society as a mature, responsible 
adult; and that they don’t have to 
waste their lives away in prison. 
This is not a “get out of jail free 
card.” 

It will hold juvenile offend- 
ers responsible for their harmful 
acts by requiring them to serve 
a minimum of 10 years in prison 
before being able to petition to a 
court for a review of the remain- 
der of their sentence. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

A petitioner must demonstrate 
their acceptance of responsibil- 
ity and their level of remorse for 
their crime and their victims. 
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Bill 260 

They must show that they’ve 
made every effort to rehabilitate 
themselves through self-help 
groups and programming. They 
must show that they have ac- 
quired marketable job skills and 
furthered their education. Their 
prison disciplinary record will 
be taken into consideration. And 
the victim(s) and/or victim’s fam- 
ily will be notified, and allowed 
to attend any possible re-sentenc- 
ing hearing, and be able to make 
statements. A judge would then 
have the discretion to suspend, 
modify, or stay the remainder of 
the juvenile offender’s sentence 
based on an evaluation of all these 
factors. Senate Bill 260 gives mi- 
nors who have taken a turn down 
the wrong path the desperately 
needed hope and incentive that 
they need to truly want to better 
themselves in an effort to be able 
to earn their freedom. Senate 
Bill 260 inspires positive change 
for our errant youth, and shows 
that society still wants them to 
have a better future. 

I hereby pledge my full sup- 
port for this bill, authored by 
Loni Hancock, which is cur- 
rently undergoing the legislative 
process before hopefully going 
up to the governor to be signed 
into law. Without a doubt, much 
more needs to be done to pre- 
vent juveniles from committing 
crimes in our neighborhoods, 
to help at-risk youths and incar- 
cerated minors, and for juvenile 
justice reform, www.fairsentenc- 
ingforvouth.org. 


in Senate 


News Briefs 



1. Washington, D.C. - In an 

effort to reduce the number of 
prisoners in federal peniten- 
tiaries, Utah Republican Rep. 
Jason Chaffetz, is proposing a 
post-sentencing bill that would 
send drug offenders and other 
low-risk offenders to halfway 
houses or home confinement us- 
ing ankle-bracket monitoring, 
reports The Salt Lake Tribune. 

2. St. Louis, Mo. - The state’s 
Department of Corrections is 
celebrating its 10th year helping 
local underprivileged school- 
children with school supplies, 
reports St. Louis Today.com. 
Offenders in the DOC Restor- 
ative Justice program provide 
KidSmart, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, with coloring books, jour- 
nals, flashcards, bookmarks, 
notepads, and learning games. 
No tax dollars are used in the 
endeavor. 

3. Roanoke, Va. - More than 
25 percent of the 12,000 pris- 
oners released by the state each 
year return within three years. 
Virginia CARES assists more 
than 400 of the ex-offenders 
with employment services, re- 
ports Roanoke.com. The orga- 
nization works with a $105,000 
annual budget. 

4. Miami, FI. - All 60 prison 
facilities are scheduled to offer 
kosher meals by end of the year, 
reports The Associated Press. 
Prison officials say the plan 
will follow strict Jewish dietary 
rules. 

5. Tennessee - GED certifi- 


cates were awarded to 36 pris- 
oners incarcerated at Correc- 
tions Corporation of America’s 
Hardeman County Correctional 
Center on May 17, reports the 
Jackson Sun. 

6. Jackson, Miss. - A class-ac- 
tion lawsuit filed against a state 
prison alleges prisoners are iso- 
lated for long periods in “barbar- 
ic” conditions, with cell infested 
with rats and broken toilets. In 
addition, the suit claims prison- 
ers are denied access to medical 
and mental heath services, The 


Associated Press reports. 

7. Hennepin County, Minn. - 

Drug busts doubled from 2010 
to 2012, according to county of- 
ficials. Heroin deaths and over- 
doses climbed to a record level. 
There have been 37 drug-related 
deaths so far this year, with 15 
of them due to heroin overdoses, 
reports the Star Tribune. 

8. Anniston, Ala. - State of- 
ficials report its prisons are 192 
percent over designed capacity. 
To avoid a federal order imple- 
menting a population cap for 


prisons, state representatives are 
planning to build a new women’s 
prison. 

9. New Haven, Mich. - Prison 
officials are bringing commu- 
nity college courses and voca- 
tional training into the prison 
system. The program targets 
a small number of offenders 
who are near parole, the Detroit 
News reports. There are 42,000 
prisoners in the state’s 31 pris- 
ons, and nearly half begin their 
sentences without a high school 
diploma or GED. 


10. New York, N.Y. - A task 
force studied the 1.1 million- 
student city school system to 
find out how student misbe- 
havior was handled during the 
2011-12 school years, reports 
the New York Times. The report 
found that an “overwhelming 
majority”of 70,000 suspensions 
were for minor misconduct, 
which was a 40 percent increase 
from the previous six years. The 
report recommended that an in- 
teragency leadership team be 
developed, comprised of educa- 
tors, social service officials and 
court officials, with the goal of 
keeping students safe in school 
while decreasing the use of the 
harshest punishments. 

11. Richmond, Va. - Ras-Solo- 
mon Tarari, 35, spent more than 
10 years in segregation for refus- 
ing to cut hair, reports the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. Tafari 
said he conformed to the groom- 
ing standards so he can be trans- 
ferred from the prison where he 
suffered beatings, a stroke, and 
other injuries. 

12. Ohio - Three of the state’s 
juvenile correctional facilities 
are among the top 13 facilities 
in the U.S. for rape and other 
sexual acts forcefully commit- 
ted against juvenile offenders, 
reports The Columbus Dispatch. 
The U.S. Justice Department 
of Bureau of Justice Statistics 
found the three juvenile facili- 
ties had sexual-assault rates of 
30.3, 23.3, and 19.8 percent re- 
spectively. 
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Nigel Poor’s Passion for Photography 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

In the nearly three years Nigel Poor, 50, has 
been volunteering in San Quentin, her percep- 
tions about life have broadened. 


“I have been privileged to see the people some 
of society considers invisible,” she said. 

Poor is an artist who has tenure at Sacramento 
State, where she has taught photography for the 
last 10 years. 

She started teaching an art 
appreciation class on photog- 
raphy with Doug Dertinger at 
San Quentin through the Pris- 
on University Project, which 
gave her the opportunity to 
meet the men in blue. 

Human nature has always 
fascinated Poor — a fascina- 
tion that led her to teaching 
at San Quentin. Although she 
has always considered herself 
an artist, Poor has worked 
various odd jobs to support 
her endeavors, including be- 
ing a cook, maid, chauffeur, 

English as a second language 
teacher and studio assistant. 

“It’s not what you do for a 
living, it’s about ideas,” Poor 
said, explaining how she has 
been exposed to ideas she 
could never have conceived of 
before coming into San Quen- 
tin. “I hear stuff I never imag- 
ined, things I never thought of before.” 

After growing up in Boston, she went on to earn 
an undergraduate degree from Bennington Col- 
lege in Vermont, followed by a graduate degree at 
Massachusetts College of Art in Boston. 

Poor said her work at San Quentin has helped 


her to figure out the direction of her own life; just 
as the men she interacts with in San Quentin have 
been forced to discover who they are. She said 
she’s taken their experiences as a lesson in life to 
figure out who she is. 

Poor defines herself by what she does in life as 
an artist, teacher, and 
volunteer. 

As an artist Poor 
says, she is always 
looking for the story 
under the surface. 
She says she sees the 
story in the humble 
objects in every day 
life. Objects such as 
a crumpled up piece 
of paper or used t- 
shirt fascinates her. 
One of the projects 
she undertook was 
to photograph a dif- 
ferent object that she 
found discarded by 
people everyday for 
a year. 

Poor says there is 
extraordinary in the 
ordinary, and after 
viewing her artwork, “I hope people think about 
the humble object.” 

Poor says she hopes people will see something 
more besides the obvious in life, and quotes one 
of her San Quentin students Ruben Ramirez, 
when she said, “After taking 
the photography class I see 
fascination everywhere.” 

She says this is the fascina- 
tion she has for everything. 

Poor’s greatest influences 
as an artist have come from 
the German photographer 
August Sanders and Walker 
Evens, creator of American 
photographs. These photog- 
raphers tried to create order 
out of the chaos of life, she 
said. 

Poor seems almost amazed 
that after spending time in 
San Quentin her interest in 
photographing people has 
returned. 

She said after years of 
creating portraits her inter- 
est had waned, but now she 
is taking pictures of people 
both inside of prison and 
outside as well. 

This interest in human behavior has pushed her 
into one of her new projects, working with the 
San Quentin Prison Report. 

She is working with prisoners Troy Williams, 
Tommy “Shaqur” Ross, Wallace-Stepter, and Greg 
Estridge to produce radio shows for KAWL. 



Photo by Nigel Poor 


The fly collection designed by Poor 

The radio spots are the first time San Quentin 
has produced radio shows for over 50 years. 

She is helping to bring the stories of the men 
that fascinate her to the public. 

In a project she is producing outside the walls 
of prison, she is photographing the objects in 
people’s homes when they are not there. She says 
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A self portrait of Nigel Poor 

the point is to see the person through their pos- 
sessions. 

Pictures of possessions turn into portraits of 
people when they are shot through the lens of 
Poor’s camera. 

When asked what a portrait of her would look 
like if she was not in it she said, “A piece of paper 
that I have written on and erased several times, 
and there would be words you couldn’t really 
make out left on the page.” 
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Prisoners Celebrate Juneteenth on the San Quentin Lower Yard 

June 19, 1865, is labeled the birth of Juneteenth 


By Lorenzo Robinson 
Journalism Guild Writer 


Several hundred prisoners 
were drawn to San Quentin’s 
Lower Yard by a historical ac- 
count of Juneteenth, the music 
of inmate-bands and several 
rappers. The host kept the au- 
dience engaged in the extrava- 
ganza with comedy and a Fa- 
ther’s Day message. 

It was five hours of celebra- 
tory entertainment acknowl- 
edging the holiday. 

Watani Stiner gave a his- 


torical account of the origin 
and significance of Juneteenth 
called “Juneteenth: A Celebra- 
tion of Historical Ignorance.” 

“We can always 
be a father to 
someone who 
doesn’t have 
a father ” 

Stiner said news of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation decree 
issued by President Abraham 


Lincoln in 1863, abolishing 
slavery, “as a military strat- 
egy” in the Confederate states, 
took 2 Vi years to reach the en- 
slaved Africans of Texas. They 
got the news on June 19, 1865, 
the birth of Juneteenth. 

“So, let this Juneteenth cel- 
ebration today be more than 
a remembrance of what the 
enslaved Africans in Galves- 
ton, Texas did not know,” said 
Stiner. “Let us, instead cel- 
ebrate what we do know, and 
what we do know is that we 
have a responsibility and an 
obligation to remember and 


learn from our history. Let us 
remember the sacrifices we’ve 
made, the obstacles we’ve 
overcome, and the struggles 
we must continue to wage in 
order to move human history 
forward.” 

The music included the jazz 
of “We Came to Play,” the funk 
of “NSF,” and the blues of “Cold 
Blue Steel.” 

Several rappers performed, 
touching subjects such as the 
Civil Rights movement, per- 
sonal experiences and moving 
forward while retaining a his- 
torical perspective. 


As the men-in-blue made their 
way to the makeshift stage, em- 
cee Aaron Taylor reminded the 
men the day was also Father’s 
Day. He blessed the event with 
a prayer and shared a few poi- 
gnant words about fatherhood. 

“Fatherhood is situational,” 
he said. “We can always be a 
father to someone who doesn’t 
have a father.” 

In closing the event, Taylor 
returned to the stage and de- 
livered a few humorous up- 
dates on San Quentin sports 
and displayed his rapping 
skills. 
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San Quentin 


Program 



-David Escobar 

“I like the program. I like the 
fact that we can see what can 
happen to you. Hearing from the 
people here let’s you know that 
if you are not careful, even you 
can wind up here.” 

-Fernando Gama 

“You guys get “junk food” 
and live like animals.” 

-Lorenzo Llamas 

“I’ve got to be safe and not 
mess up. Those showers are 
nasty!” 

-Juan Cruz. 

“This teaches you to stay out 
of trouble. I didn’t know you can 
be sentenced to life for shooting 
out of a vehicle. The people in 
here messed up big time.” 

-Rigo Lepe 

“I don’t want to live in North 
Block and shower with that 
many people. I don’t want to 
come to prison.” 

-Isaac Nunez 

“Man! This place is messed 
up!” 


“I was interested to learn the 
backgrounds of all the people 
in here. It gives me a chance to 
learn what not to do.” 

-Kevin Benitez 


too!” 

-Leslie Salazar, Rotary Club 
sponsor 

“I like the experience. You 


SQUIRES members and at-risk-kids sitting 
down for an alarm in the South Block Rotunda 


“I was doing bad things and 
that is the reason I’m here. But 
listening to you guys shows me 
it’s not worth being in here!” 

-Frankie Santana 


learn your friends are not really 
your friends. I have a lot of guys 
that will tell you they are there 
for you, but they are not really 
there when things get tough.” 

-Jesus Mejia 




“It’s hor- 
rible in here. 

I can’t 
like 

can’t even 
wash your 
clothes every 
day.” 

-Jose Zam- 
braro 

“My Mom 
sent me to 
About Face. 

She didn’t 
even tell me, 
she just said 
we were going 
shopping and 
she dropped 
me off there. 

Now I’m here. This place is ter- 
rible.” 

-Cindy Rodriguez 

“It’s heartbreaking. Kids in 
situations they shouldn’t be in. 
It’s hard to hear the inmates 


Jack Jacqua Co-founder of the Omega Boys Club 


“I hate being here!” 

-Maynor Soriano 

“I’ve learned that it’s hard to 
be in here. Nobody wants to be 
here. The food is bad. There’s no 
privacy!” 


pez 

“The showers 
are bad and the 
inmate stories 
make me feel 
sorry for them. 
I’ve learned to 
stay away from 
gangs.” 

-Abel Cruz 

“That North 
Block is a hor- 
rible place to 
live. The in- 
mates I met 
have changed 
though.” 

-Angel More- 


“My daughter was goofing 
up both school and life. There 
is just no help out there for that 
type of bad behavior. I learned 
about the About Face program 
and it has helped a lot. This is 
a sobering experience and very 
important. I’m glad she could 
come here and see what this is 
actually like.” 

-Rosa Rodriguez, Mom. 


“Any little thing and they can 
send you to prison for a long 
time. It’s doesn’t scare me, but I 
don’t want to live in a tiny little 
cell. This is an attitude chang- 
er.” 

-Wilson Diaz 


SQUIRES Chairman, David Basile explaining to the 
guardians about the rules of the program 


“We should learn from the 
prisoner’s mistakes so we don’t 
make the same mistake. The sto- 
ries are interesting and scary.” 



Co Sponsors David and Joseph Robinson 
standing in the Central Plaza 


At-risk-kids facing the Adjustment Center while 
being lectured by SQUIRES member Mike Tyler 


By Ted Swain 
Journalism Guild Writer 

“I don’t want to be here,” a young boy said as he toured the cellblocks in San Quentin Prison. 

He was one of the 24 at-risk young men hosted March 16 by inmate members of the SQUIRES Program. The tour gave the young 
men from the Terrance Kelly Youth Foundation of Richmond a view of what their future could be if they made bad life choices. 
The SQUIRES Program conducts tours and counseling for teens who demonstrate a propensi- 
ty to engage in juvenile delinquency conduct. Participant Tiapepe Vitale, a De La Salle High School ath- 
letic star, said the visit to San Quentin was one of the best experiences of his life. 

“I want to see my brother come in here (on a tour),” the 17-year-old said. 

The counseling and tour are designed to shell-shock the young men into a realiza- 
tion that they might well one day reside here if they don’t change their ways. 

SQUIRES workshops are conducted monthly and include graphic, frank language about how they will be searched and 
looked at all over for contraband when they come to prison. No detail is spared. Some of the parents accompany their son or 
child, and some are more shocked than the kids. “It’s not a positive experience,” said Bernice Zamora, mother to Trevon. 

Upon being locked up in a Donner Section cell, a visitor named Omar quickly exclaimed, “I’m not a bad kid! I want to be success- 
ful.” However, his grandmother, Juanita Pagan, felt he needed more. “I want to bring him back again, so it sinks in,” she commented. 
Lanny Kelly, nephew of founder Terrance Kelly, said it doesn’t take but a minute and a bad choice to wind up in prison. 

The Terrance Kelly Youth Foundation was formed after Terrence’s son was gunned down two days before he was to start college. 
Lanny said he started every sort of bad behavior after the cousin died. It caused him to wind up in San Quentin. “I went into 
a tail spin,” he lamented. “However, I finally came to the conclusion that there is just no excuse for not doing the right thing.” 
After college, Lanny came back to the Richmond area for the specific purpose to take over the foundation. 

“I went to Howard University in New York and intended to stay there af- 
ter graduation, but I came back to change Richmond,” he said. 



Co-Sponsor Mana Jaundoo 


after going through the 
of what to expect after being sent to prison 





“I kinda feel like God put me 
here. I could even meet someone 
from my hometown.” 

—Matthew Cochran 


“I got a whole new perspec- 
tive on life.” 

-Brenden Scarlett 


“As the incoming Chairperson 
of the Rotary Club in my area, I 
would like to find out what I can 
do to support Squires more. In 
the words of General MacAr- 
thur, I’ll be back!” 

-Susanne Karch, Rotary Club 
sponsor 

“This is an eye opener for the 
kids. They can think about how 
they might wind up here!” 

-Harold De Have, Sponsor 

“I thought all prison inmates 
were cold blooded killers. These 
inmates are just like me. The 
smallest thing can go bad and 
determine the rest of your life.” 

-Frankie Lazo 


“Juvenile Hall is easier. This is 
something that can change your 
attitude. One thing that is real 
important is that the inmates are 
just like us. That means that we 
can wind up here too! If we don’t 
change, that is.” 

-Jesse Valazquez 


“You can see their privates 
and they can see yours.” 
-Obaria Gonzalez 


“An inmate’s life just repeat 
it’s self day after day. That’s no 
life.” 

-Jason Arivalos 

“I just want to thank you for 
opening my eyes!” 

-Jonathan Burguete 

“Seeing the entrance to 
Condemned Row, that is re- 
ally shocking. Think before you 
make a wrong decision or you’ll 
wind up somewhere you don’t 


“You might think this all fun 
and games, but this is serious 
business because once they give 
you a number you become a 
product of the state!” 


Lt. Luna briefing the at-risk-kids 
before entering prison grounds 


“The SQUIRES conducted at 
San Quentin state prison consist 
of a group of dedicated spon- 
sors, volunteers, and inmates 
sharing a common goal to reach 
out, help, and empower at risk 
kids. 

SQUIRES incarcerated men 
share their own life experiences, 
teaching and educating through 
effective communication pro- 
viding the youth with the neces- 
sary tools to make healthy and 
wise life style choices. 

The reword of an at risk youth 
turning their lives around are 
priceless ” 

-Nadine Fernandez 


SQUIRES Sponsor Raphaele Casale 


“This is a life changing expe- 
rience. It’s very frightening to 
hear stories of life inside pris- 
on.” 

-Brendan Bigelow 


state is in the way more then 
they are positive factors.” 

-Amy Skeeters, Sponsor 

“What’s scary is how many 
humans are impacted forever by 
15 second decisions.” 

-Rajeeb Hossain, Sponsor 


Nadine Fernandez 
Sponsor Lt. Rudy Luna 


-Arnulfo T.Garcia 


“I hope the boot camp cadets 
learn their lesson. This gives us 
another chance to shape up.” 
-Jose Zambravo 


“I am a street soldier trying to 
help youngsters adjust to soci- 
ety. It is a struggle to learn the 
truth when you are a kid.” 

-Jack Jacqua Co-founder of 
the Omega Boys Club 

“If a person gets rehabilitated 
here, it takes a lot of work. It’s 
not something the state makes 
easy. It seems at times that the 
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‘Get on the Bus’ Brings Joy Behind Bars 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Myesha, Andre and E’man Post 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 

Isaiah Martinez, Brian Asey, 
Charlotte Casey, Allen Gonsoulin Jr. 
and Desire Asey 


By San Quentin News Staff 

It was a picture -perfect day 
in San Quentin’s visiting room 
as prisoners’ loved ones arrived 
from around the state to enjoy 
themselves with face painting, 
games, hugs and kisses. 

Around Mother’s Day and Fa- 



Photo by Courtesy of Folsom State Prison 


Mother and daughter 
visiting in Folsom prison 

ther’s Day, each year, Get on the 
Bus provides free transportation 
to the visiting rooms of several 
prisons for the relatives of con- 
victs who live in communities 
as far north as the community 
of Citrus Heights as well as the 


southern city of San Diego. 

“This is a much neglected 
population,” said community 
organizer, Cathy Kalin. “Peo- 
ple may have a certain outlook 
about the person behind bars, 
but the children shouldn’t suffer 
from their parent’s mistakes.” 

The event is financed on a 
shoestring budget, said pro- 
gram director, Hilary Carson. 
Faith-based organizations put 
on bake sales and raffles, along 
with small donations from or- 
dinary people who support the 
program, she said. 

This year, Pelican Bay was 
included in the event for the 


first time, said 
Kalin. “In the 
future, we hope 
to include some 
federal pris- 
ons.” 

Providing 
better access to 
phones, letters, 
and visitation 
with family 
members are 
instrumental to 
limit the “pains 
of incarcera- 
tion,” and has 
a positive influence on offend- 
ers, according to The Impact of 
Family Visitation on Incarcerat- 
ed Youth’s Behavior and School 
Performance: 

Findings from 
the Families as 
Partners Proj- 
ect, by Vera 
Institute of Jus- 
tice. 

“We as a soci- 
ety should help 
the children by 
assisting them 
build a relation- 
ship with their 
parent because 
one day the par- 
ent will get out of prison,” said 
Kalin. 

“A lot of 
children 
are the 
only per- 
son in their 
classroom 
with an in- 
carcerated 
parent. 
When they 
come to a 
Get on the 
Bus event, 
they have 
the op- 
portunity 
to see other children in similar 
situation as they are in — to see 
another child with an in- 
carcerated parent.” 

“You will always be a 
parent,” is quoted from 
Sesame Street handout, 

Tips for Incarcerated Par- 
ents. “Even though you are 
incarcerated, you can still 
play an important role in 
your child’s life,” it reads. 

With an estimated 
297,000 children having a 
parent in jail or prison, the 
greatest barrier to visita- 
tion is distance, according 
to Get on the Bus and The Im- 
pact of 
Family 
Visita- 
t i o n . 
Get on 
the Bus 
finds 
60 per- 
cent of 
parents 
behind 
bars 
are held 
more 
than 
1 0 0 


miles from their children. The 
Impact of Family Visitation sug- 
gest that prison officials could 
greatly benefit by modifying 


visitation policies “to encour- 
age frequent contact” between 
families. 

“It’s good to see some of the 
guys have normal interactions 
with their families,” said Nigel 
Poor. Poor is a photographer 
who has been coming inside 
San Quentin for the past two 
years teaching her craft to the 
prisoners. “I’m interested in the 
nuances of human behavior. You 
may have assumptions of how a 
person is but you get to see these 
men in a new way. I don’t get to 
see much of the prison and this 
is another part of the puzzle.” 

“It is always a blessing be- 
cause I only get to see my niece 
and two nephews on this day,” 


said Troy Williams. “I feel 
happy that I get to see him. I 
really love my uncle,” said Er- 
ika Smith Troy’s niece. “This 
is a very emotional today,” said 
Melva Williams, Troy’s sister. 
“I haven’t seen him since 1993. 1 
love him very much,” she said. 

The Impact of Family Visita- 
tion shows when incarcerated 
adults receive visits from their 
children they have reduced inci- 
dents of disciplinary infractions. 
The reduced behavioral prob- 
lems translate to a decreased 
risk to public safety when they 
are returned to the community. 


“I think the 
Get on the Bus 
program is the 
best program 
they have for 
fathers who 
are unable to 
see their fami- 
lies,” said Bri- 
an Asey. “If it 
wasn’t for Get 
on the Bus, I 
wouldn’t be 
able to see my 
kid. The last 
time I saw my 
son was at last 
year’s Get on 
the Bus.” Asey was visited by 
his mother, Charlotte Casey, his 
son, Isaiah Martinez, his daugh- 
ter, Desire Asey and his nephew 
Allen Gon- 
soulin, Jr. 

Get on 
the Bus 

provides 
travel bags, 
comfort 
care bags 
for the 

caregivers, 
a photo of 
each child 
with his or 
her parent, 
and meals 
for the trip 
(breakfast, snacks on the bus, 
lunch at the prison, and dinner 
on the way home), all at no cost 
to the children’s family. On the 
bus trip home each child receives 
a “stay connected bag” which 
consists of pens, paper, stamps 
and other goodies to keep the 
children connected with their 
incarcerat- 
ed parents. 

Jamal 
Green was 
visited by 
the moth- 
er of his 
children, 

Jac i nd a , 
and his son, 

Jaquan, and 
daughters 
Johnnie 
and Joss- 
lyn. “My 
kids were 
over filled with joy to see me,” 
said Green. “This program was 
a blessing. My children said 
they had a ball and can’t wait till 
the next Get on the Bus event 
next year. My kids are grateful 
that this prison is allowing me 
to become a much better person 
before I return to them.” 

Antoine Brown’s son, Romel 
Brown came to visit him. “The 
last time I saw my son was last 
year and it was because of Get 
on the Bus,” said 
Antoine Brown. 

“Although my son is 
shy, I could tell by 
our interaction that 
he enjoyed out time 
together.” 

“I’m glad I did 
this,” said Isaiah 
Caldwell. “I like 
seeing papa,” said 


Caldwell’s grandson Zaedyn. 
“Last year was the first time 
I saw my dad in about nine 
years,” said Caldwell’s daugh- 


ride that originated from Los 
Angeles. I think it’s a blessing 
to be able to use this service.” 

“To not give the child and 
parent the opportunity to have a 
bond is tragic. For most of these 
kids they are the only one that 
has a parent incarcerated and 


to come here and see they are 
not alone is fantastic.” -Cathy 
Kalin 

“The event at Folsom was 
a carnival style event where 
the children played volleyball 
and other games,” said Car- 
son. “Most people have learned 
about the program by word of 
mouth.” 

Three families of Death Row 
prisoners were accommodated 
by the Get on the Bus program. 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Destiny “Player”, Khalieah, and 
Darnell Washington with Bobbie Young 





Photo Courtesy of Folsom State Prison 


Playground area in Folsom Prison where 
women visited their children and guest 
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The Martinez family 
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Faydra, Zaedyn and Isaiah Caldwell 

ter, Faydra. “I had a six-hour 
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Advice That Could Make a Difference 


An ‘OG’s’ Perspective 


By Watani Stiner 
Staff Writer 

Question: If you, the OG, 
had the ear of the young 
people, what would you tell 
them? 

Dear OG Watani, 

My name is La-La, and I am 
49 years old. In your April 
“OG” column, you asked an 
important question: “What 
would I say to the current 
generation of youth that could 
make a difference in their lives 
today?” I thought about this 
question long and hard before 
deciding to respond. There 
probably is not just one thing 
I could say that would alter 
the lives of any young person. 
Instead, I thought about what I 
could do to make a difference 
in their lives. 

I have accepted the “histori- 
cal baton,” and I am doing all 
that I can to hand that baton 
to the next generation. I have 
learned several crucial things 
from the generation that came 
before me - things from their 
successes as well as from their 
mistakes. I believe that every- 
thing in life should be a lesson 
and not a let-down. 

Moreover, I realize that this 
historical baton conveys more 
than a message and a meaning. 
It compels us to accept and 
practice one of the most indis- 
pensable obligations embodied 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Four characters make up 
Franz Kafka’s short story, The 
Penal Colony. Each character 
represents a particular kind of 
citizen in society. 

POWER 

Society’s power elite makes 
use of these characters to main- 
tain the status quo. The Officer 
is used to carry out the special 
interests of the power elite. 

The story line of The Penal 
Colony is structured around 
how the Officer demonstrates to 
another character, the Explorer, 
the practicalities of The Appa- 
ratus, which represents how so- 
ciety treats deviant behavior. 

The analogy that the Appa- 
ratus has to the functioning of 
the American criminal justice 
system is shocking to me. For 
instance, while the harrow (a 
needling/tattooing machine) 
physically brands the con- 
demned man, the U.S. criminal 
justice system’s label of “felon” 
has the same effect — being 
branded a felon in the U.S. has 
dire consequences for the indi- 
vidual, ranging from loss of fi- 
nancial status, material dispos- 
session to loss of family status, 


in every generation: “Each one 
teach one.” 

In a very practical sense, 
I am engaging the youth. Of 
course, I realize that not all will 
listen and many of those who 
do listen are not always paying 
attention. However, each and 
everyday I try to engage and 
teach at least one youngster 
something. My lessons can 
vary from merely listening to 
and discussing the lyrics of 
one of their favorite rap songs 
to even starting a conversation 
about some sensational event 
that took place in the news. I 
try not to be judgmental, in- 
stead, I try getting that person 
or persons to think and hear 
another perspective. 

“OG” PERSPECTIVE: 

One thing that is quite clear 
in “OG” La-La’s response is 
his assessment that it’s dif- 
ficult to get the younger gen- 
eration to stop and listen to an 
OG. Sometimes the resistance 
is because of generational dif- 
ferences. Other times it is the 
perceived condescending man- 
ner in which the information or 
lesson is conveyed. However, 
one thing is clear, the break- 
down in communication is the 
result of neither side listening. 


one’s legacy. 

The Condemned Man repre- 
sents society’s deviant. 

I found it interesting that 
the Condemned Man did not 
understand the language con- 
tained in the judgment that 
was made against him — typi- 
cal of the poor or the common 
man who become subject to 
legalese, mannerisms and tech- 
nicalities involved in judicial 
proceedings. It is not uncom- 
mon for people to break laws, 
which they have no idea exist, 
let alone understand or even 
care about. However, society’s 
power elite often remind its 
citizens — ignorance of the law 
is no excuse. 

EXPLORER 

The Explorer represents soci- 
ety’s ethics and principles. 

The inquisitive nature of The 
Explorer creates a balance in 
the storyline that allows the 
reader to question whether laws 
should be made that punish the 
perplexing nature of human be- 
havior as criminal. 

Finally, there is the Soldier 
who represents the common 
man, in a context very much 
similar to the famous study of 
human behavior by Stanley 
Milgram, replicated by Philip 


Listening is the most ne- 
glected aspect of any relation- 
ship. Communication and 
good relationships come with 
mutual understanding and re- 
spect that requires listening 
and not just talking-on both 
sides. To come to a “teachable 
moment,” the younger person 
needs to be heard and not sim- 
ply preached to. 

Listening well and really 
trying to put one’s self in the 
other’s shoes is a radical act. 
For example, I was better able 
to understand some of my own 
children’s struggle when I 
heard about the terrible abuse 
they suffered in foster care. 
Before hearing that, I was 
just responding to their be- 
havior and not understanding 
where that behavior was com- 
ing from. It’s like a micro- 
cosm of the broken criminal 
justice system. It looks only 
at behavior and then tries to 
correct behavior by imposing 
laws and incarceration. It es- 
sentially targets the symptoms 
while completely ignoring the 
causes. The solution (like the 
problem) has both a personal 
and social dimension to it. 
Therefore, it requires transfor- 
mation on both levels. 

From an OG’s perspective, 


Zimbardo in the 1974 Stanford 
University experiment that ex- 
amined prison guard/inmate 
interactions. The experiments 
tested the limits ordinary peo- 
ple would take in the name of 
authority. Both studies found 
that ordinary people did un- 
speakable things to strangers 
under the guise of the law. 

LOCATION 

The location of the penal col- 
ony is mysterious — represent- 
ing the secret nature that the 
wards of prisons believe they 
need in order to carry out what 
they consider their duty. The 
remoteness and isolation of the 
colony gives The Officer con- 
fidence to use The Apparatus 
subjectively, and be ignorant 
of the actual cruelty involved 
of its use — literally to be able 
to carry out punishment out of 
sight and out of mind of the rest 
of society. 

When the reader learns the 
crime of The Condemned Man, 
the punishment seems very se- 
vere to such a trivial act. How- 
ever, the point stressed in this 
story is to make a statement 
about the worker’s failure to 
respect authority — which has 
historically been a very serious 
offense against the power elite. 


one of the biggest misconcep- 
tions in our communication is 
our inability to discern the dif- 
ference between criticism and 
condemnation. Condemnation 
is the wholesale denunciation 
or attack on the total person. 
Another word for condemna- 
tion — “Haterism.” 

On the other hand, criticism 
is identifying and correcting 
human weaknesses or limi- 
tations in order to make the 
person stronger or healthier. 
It is not just about correcting 
shortcomings, but also about 
affirming what someone is 
doing well. OGs should not 
only see their role as teaching. 
They should also reflect back 
on what is good, and be will- 
ing to listen. We must find a 
way to open some doors inside 
young minds that have not had 
the opportunities or support to 
be self-reflective. Young peo- 


ple must see and believe that 
what they do matters in the big 
picture. 

In today’s digital world of 
instant gratification, drugs 
and violence, there are many 
distractions impacting the 
lives of young people. Requir- 
ing OGs, such as La-La, to be 
creative, courageous and com- 
mitted in getting their message 
across. The task is neither glo- 
rious nor easy. This certainly 
does not give any OG an ex- 
cuse not to try to reach out. 
It does not exempt OGs from 
their generational responsibil- 
ity and obligation to pass the 
historical baton. 

Learning is essentially re- 
inforcement through repeti- 
tion, and that repetition must 
provide both an invitation to 
young people, as well as an op- 
portunity to reflect and grap- 
ple with ideas that promote 
and protect their growth and 
development. Above all, one 
must be ready to hear and lis- 
ten to the message before the 
lesson can begin. 



Looking at Society and the Status Quo 


Vietnam Veterans 
Group of San Quentin 

Honor Guard 

By Chris Schuhmacher 
Staff Writer 

Being incarcerated has not deterred the members of the 
VVGSQ from continuing to display a high-level of military de- 
corum inside San Quentin State Prison. 

The group’s Honor Guard embodies the sense of duty and 
patriotism learned in the military by performing the posting of 
the nation’s colors at various events throughout the institution. 

The Honor Guard is comprised of self-trained members 
within the group. They can be seen preparing for events as they 
drill, march, and practice turns in formation. In addition, sev- 
eral of them men take part on a flag folding committee where 
they learn the proper way to fold and present the American flag 
for memorial services. 

David Tarvin, the flag folding squad leader says of his par- 
ticipation, “I think it’s important for people to know that just 
because we’re in prison, we haven’t lost the qualities that in- 
spired us to join the military in the first place. I still continue 
to look for ways to honorably represent our country.” 

Last year, the Honor Guard performed at the Veterans Day 
roll call held inside the prison. The event opened with the post- 
ing of the U. S . and POW/MI A flag. Members of the San Quen- 
tin veterans’ community then proceeded to read off names of 
those killed in action during the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

This year the Honor Guard will be presenting the colors dur- 
ing SQ baseball’s Opening Day, All-Star Game, and a GED/ 
College/Vocational Graduation Ceremony held in the Garden 
Chapel. When asked what serving on the Honor Guard meant 
to their squad leader Craig Johnson, he replied, “It gives me a 
sense of patriotism and being of service. . .even after 34 years 
of incarceration.” 

On May 27, the VVGSQ and the Honor Guard held a Memo- 
rial Day formation on San Quentin’s Field of Dreams at 1200 
hours. The group and invited guests observed a moment of 
silence for fallen veterans. The guard marched the flags across 
the field and Larry Faison, VVGSQ member and trumpet play- 
er, marked the solemn occasion with the playing of Taps. 

To learn more about the VVGSQ and the Honor Guard, go to 
our website at http://vvgsq.tripod.com. 

If you are interested in having the VVGSQ Honor Guard per- 
form at an event within the San Quentin community, please 
contact the VVGSQ Secretary by sending a request to the Edu- 
cation Department. Or, contact our Chief Sponsor, Lt. Rudy 
Luna, at San Quentin State Prison (415) 454-1460 ext. 5808. 
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Unexpected Encounter Prompts 
Successful Diabetes Program 


T 




Health & Wellness 

Dr. E. Tootell 
San Quentin Chief Medical Officer 

What’s the Leading Cause of 
Death for Former Inmates? 


In 2007, the New England Journal of Medicine published 
an article titled “Release from Prison- a High Risk of Death 
for Former Inmates.” 

The researchers looked at 443 deaths of more than 30,000 
inmates released from the Washington State Department of 
Corrections from 1999 to 2003 and compared them to the 
mortality rate of other state residents who were of the same 
age, race, and sex. 

The average age of inmates at the time of release was 33 
years old; most of the people were white and male, with an 
average incarceration of 2 years. 

Results of the study are shocking. 

In the first 2 weeks after release, former inmates were 
12.7 times more likely to die than similar, non-incarcerated, 
Washington state residents. 

The rate was also much higher compared to men and wom- 
en who stayed in prison. The researchers collected data for 2 
years after the inmate had been released. Over the course of 
those 2 years, the former inmates were still 3.5 times more 
likely to die. 

The leading causes of death of the released inmates were 
drug overdose, heart attacks, and homicides (in that order). 

The article demonstrated that parole or discharge from 
prison is a significant risk of death. 

Several themes demonstrated that there might be things in- 
carcerated adults can do to decrease their risk on release: 

Avoid drugs and alcohol. Overdose was the cause of death 
of at least one quarter of all the deaths. Many inmates have 
serious addiction problems that have not been confronted. 
Get treatment now by joining A A or NA inside prison. Don’t 
“celebrate” on release. After being incarcerated, the body no 
longer has the same tolerance to drugs and an overdose may 
happen unintentionally. 

Avoid guns. Firearms were involved in 12 percent of the 
deaths which included homicide, suicide, and accidents. 

Take your medications. Heart attacks and strokes were the 
second leading cause of death in this study. Some of the 
heart attacks or strokes may also have been caused by illegal 
drugs. If you have high cholesterol, high blood pressure, or 
diabetes, it is important for you to continue to receive treat- 
ment for these conditions. 

Don’t smoke. Cancer (mostly lung) was the cause of death 
6 percent of the cases. 


By Kris Himmelberger 
Staff Writer 

It was a chance encounter 
that led to development of a 
promising diabetes-control 
program that might improve 
the health of many San Quen- 
tin inmates, says inmate Clin- 
ton Martin. 

In the summer of 2012, San 
Quentin’s Chief Medical Exec- 
utive Dr. E. Tootell was chair- 
ing a meeting for the Breast 
Cancer Walk. She happened 
to ask Martin if he knew any 
inmates who were diabetics, 
because she had wanted to get 
a diabetic program going for 
several years. 

“It just so happens that I am 
a diabetic,” said Martin. 

One year after the inception 
of the diabetes class, Tootell 
declares, “The class has been 
a success.” 

According to Tootell, 10 per- 
cent of San Quentin’s prison 
population has diabetes, a po- 
tentially debilitating disease 
that prevents the individuals 
from metabolizing sugar ap- 
propriately. 

Prison meals are rich in 
sugar and simple carbohy- 
drates, which presents a prob- 
lem for diabetics. Most medi- 
cal authorities say these foods 
are detrimental to diabetics. 
By continuously consuming 
refined foods such as sugar, 
white bread, and sugary soft 
drinks, a person can develop 
insulin resistance, says Dr. 
Shari Lieberman, the author 
of the Glycemic Index Food 
Guide. 

San Quentin’s diabetic pop- 


ulation is slightly higher than 
the U.S. population, which 
according to researcher Mark 
Kane is approximately 8.3 
percent. Kane wrote an as- 
sessment of the San Quentin 
program in support of his mas- 
ter’s degree in public health. 

Tootell conceived the idea 
for a diabetes class in 2008. 
She observed that most of her 
patients diagnosed with diabe- 
tes and other chronic illnesses 
had very little understanding 
of their disease. “I wanted the 
program to be targeted toward 
the general population and 
based on a balance of diet, ex- 
ercise, and medication,” she 
said. 

She thought it would be ben- 
eficial to have an inmate with 
diabetes help facilitate the 
classes. “Control of diabetes 
is a way of life. There is only 
so much that I can explain 
about diabetes to prisoners, 
not knowing what it’s like to 
live in prison,” she said. 

Shortly after his meeting 
with Tootell, Martin started 
working on curriculum. He 
was able to draw on some of 
the material from the diabetic 
class he took in Soledad State 
Prison. Martin wanted to im- 
prove the class and see glu- 
cometers issued to inmates so 
they could monitor their blood 
sugar. 

Glucometers and the small 
needles called lancets used to 
draw blood from fingers have 
been previously banned under 
prison policy, because they 
can be used as a weapon or 
tattooing device. 

Diabetic prisoners also must 


contend with scheduling con- 
flicts, because medications, 
including insulin, are issued 
only at designated times. Pris- 
on officials consider syringes 
to be a controlled item, and 
certain medications used to 
manage diabetic nerve condi- 
tions may be used to induce a 
high. 

But Centinela State Prison 
developed a pilot program that 
was accepted by the Califor- 
nia Department of Correction 
and Rehabilitation for use in 
all prisons. 

Participants in the San 
Quentin program are required 
to attend a weekly class. They 
are also required to maintain 
a food log and monitor their 
blood sugar on a daily basis. 

During the class, Dr. Too- 
tell analyses the food log with 
the participants. She found 
the kitchen food was healthier 
than the food the inmates pre- 
pared themselves. 

“Diabetes is complicated 
to detect because there are no 
symptoms,” Tootell said. “As 
it progresses, individuals can 
experience thirst, frequent 
urination, and even weight 
loss.” 

Early in 2002, inmate Haro 
Agakian was working as a vis- 
iting room porter when he got 
dizzy and fell. “At the hospi- 
tal, I learned I had pancreati- 
tis and the blood test showed I 
had Type II diabetes.” Physi- 
cians put Agakian on a medi- 
cation called metformin. After 
several years of taking medi- 
cation, he lost 15 to 20 pounds 
and was taken off medication. 

The diabetes program is 
comprised of two levels — ba- 
sic and advanced. 

The basic course consists of 
two-hour sessions held over 
11 weeks. It “covers the core 
principle,” said inmate facili- 
tator Martin. “Participants are 
taught the difference between 
Type I and II diabetes. They 
receive general dietary infor- 
mation and learn how to read 
food labels. They even learn 
about neuropathy, and how ex- 
ercise helps.” 

Martin emphasized that 
keeping the food log was the 
most important tool. 

The advanced course is 18 
training sessions, held over 36 

S.Q. Food Menu 

Breakfast: Stewed 
prunes, cracked wheat 
cereal, scrambled eggs, 
pinto beans, flour tortillas. 
Lunch: Peanut butter, 
jelly, wheat bread, 
almonds, cookies, fresh 
fruit, beverage pack. 
Dinner: Dressed green 
salad, turkey tetrazzini, 
green beans, dinner roll, 
margarine, seasonal fruit, 
and beverage pack. 


weeks. 

A pharmacy technician, who 
assists with the class and hap- 
pens to be diabetic herself, 
said, “I even learned some- 
thing from three classes. Be- 
ing a part of these classes, I 
learned how to balance my 
sugar. I think that this program 
should be taught at Kaiser (the 
health maintenance organiza- 
tion).” 

Master candidate Kane ob- 
served both that advanced 
course participants and waiting 
list respondents voiced dissat- 
isfaction with the prison meals. 
They said the food is rich in 
sugar and carbohydrates, and 
they have no healthy alterna- 
tives. The biggest concern was 
the daily box lunch. 

Inmate D. Williams, who 
recommends the class, took the 
basic and advanced versions to 
learn more about neuropathy, 
a condition that deadens the 
nerves. He said, “The chow 
hall food is largely starchy, 
and there are no alternatives. 
For me, tracking and counting 
carbs is important because we 
don’t have a diabetic diet.” 

Language also plays a role 
in health mindfulness. Inmate 


P. Felciano, who immigrated 
to the United State from Cuba, 
said, “There are many people 
who have trouble comprehend- 
ing English that would benefit 
from this program being taught 
in Spanish.” 

In his assessment of the San 
Quentin program, Kane con- 
cluded, “respondents from 
both groups reported signifi- 
cantly higher medication ad- 
herence rates compared to the 
general public.” 

He added, “Research dem- 
onstrates the difficulty with 
encouraging participants to in- 
crease their levels of exercise 
with lifestyle management and 
education. However, both the 
advanced and waiting list re- 
spondents demonstrated high 
levels of exercise and blood 
glucose monitoring.” 

Dr. Tootell said the diabetic 
class has been a good experi- 
ence. She recommends diabe- 
tes screening for anybody age 
35 or over. 

If you would like informa- 
tion on diabetes or if you think 
you might be exhibiting signs 
of diabetes, you can request a 
diabetes test by submitting a 
7362 (Medical Request Form). 


Diabetic Class Curriculum 

Basic Course 
Week 1: Type I and II 
Week 2: Food & Nutritional, Food Logs & 
Labels 

Week 3: Log and Reading / Pass out meter 

Week 4: Sugar levels 

Week 5: Dietary Information 

Week 6: Exercise part I- What exercise does 

Week 7: Medication 

Week 8: Neuropathy Part I 

Week 9: Meditation & Breathing, Part I 

Week 10: Health care Maintenance 

Week 11: AIC Reading 

Advance Course 
Week 1: Glucose Control 
Week 2: Carb counting, Part I 
Week 3: Carbs 

Week 4: Hyper-Hypoglycemia 
Week 5: Cholesterol (LDL-HDL) 

Week 6: Hypertension (HBP) 

Week 7: Mental Health & Diabetes 

Week 8: Dental Care 

Week 9: Neurobiology I 

Week 10: Exercise II 

Week 11: Mediation & Breathing 

Week 12: Heart Disease 

Week 13: Neurobiology II 

Week 14: Eye Care 

Week 15: Medications 
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CDC Says Youth Violence in America 
Has Become a Public Health Problem 



Mentally ill prisoner being chained to a bed 

Report: U.S. Mentally 111 
Prisoners Quadrupled 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

Youth violence has become a 
public health problem across the 
United States, according to sev- 
eral reports by the Centers for 
Disease Control. It is the second 
leading cause of death for young 
people between the ages of 15 
and 24. 

Bullying occurred against 
25 percent of high school stu- 
dents during 2007-08, accord- 
ing to Understanding Bullying. 
A much higher percentage of 
middle schools reported daily or 
weekly occurrences of bullying 
compared to high schools. 

Bullying is one of the major 
reasons for youth violence. The 
report found, anyone could be a 
bully, a victim or both. 

San Quentin prisoner Mark 
Edwards was asked whether 
he was ever a bully, bullied or 
both. He said, “The use of vio- 
lence was sometimes necessary 
when I was in middle and high 
school.” He added, “I had to 
fight to protect myself. There 
were other times when I had to 
show off. No one got seriously 
hurt.” 

Approximately seven per- 
cent of teachers reported being 
threatened with injury or physi- 
cal attacks by students from 
their schools, the report said. 

School bullying prevention 
programs are widely imple- 
mented but infrequently evalu- 


By A. Kevin Valvardi 

Journalism Guild Writer 

New York City Mayor Mi- 
chael Bloomberg has begun an 
initiative focused on treatment 
programs for the mentally ill, 
rather than incarceration. 

One-third of the city’s jail 
population is comprised of men- 
tally ill offenders who serve al- 
most twice the amount of time 
as offenders without a mental 
illness, city officials report. 

Longer incarcerations result 
from the mentally ill having 
fewer resources for posting bail. 


ated, according to the report. 

In 2010, 17 children aged 5 to 
18 years old were murdered on 
school campus, reports Under- 
standing School Violence. Al- 
most 5,000 young people aged 
10 to 24 were victims of homi- 
cide away from school property, 
reports Understanding Youth 
Violence. An average of 13 
youths died each day, the report 
found. 

Deaths resulting from school 
violence are only part of the 
problem. 

In 2010, 828,000 nonfatal 
injuries occurred at schools 
among students ages 12 to 18. 
The injuries included minor 
cuts, bruises and broken bones, 
according the report. 

More than 707,000 young 
people ages 10-24 were treated 
in emergency rooms after being 
physically assaulted in 2011 - 
an average of 1,938 each day. 

Five percent of high school 
students reportedly took weap- 
ons to school. 

Because of these statistics, the 
U.S. Surgeon General’s goal is 
“to stop school violence from 
happening in the first place.” 

The CDC and Surgeon Gen- 
eral are encouraging school ad- 
ministrators and parents to learn 
how to report any act of violence 
or bullying. 

The CDC is also corroborat- 
ing with the U.S. Department of 
Education to study schools from 
around the country linked with 


They often lack personal financ- 
es, or family members or friends 
willing to post their bail. 

Mayor Bloomberg’s plan cre- 
ates centralized teams to com- 
pile an offender’s mental health 
history. Such teams can provide 
risk assessments to judges more 
quickly to help them make in- 
formed decisions regarding bail 
availability, placement in com- 
munity-based treatment pro- 
grams, or other possible choices 
that might be considered. 

The teams can also keep the 
courts appraised of a defen- 
dant’s progress. 


violent deaths, in an effort to 
monitor this public health con- 
cern. 

To learn more about these 
prevention programs, school ad- 
ministrators, law enforcement 
members and parents can visit: 

Centers for Disease Control 
Division of Violence Prevention 
www.ced.gov/violencepre- 

vention Centers for Disease 
Control Division of Adolescent 
and School Health 
www.cdc.gov/healthvvouth/ 

index.htm. STRYVE 
w w w.vetoviolenc e . or g/str v ve/ 

home.html/Stop bullying 

www. stoobullving . gov 
Surgeon General’s Report on 
Youth Violence ww w. surgeon- 
general. gov/librarv/vouthvio- 

lence 

School-Associated Violent 
Death Study 

www.cec.gov/gov/Violen- 

cePrevention/vouthviolence/ 

SAVD.HTM/ 

School Health Policies and 
Practices Study (SHPPS) 
www.cec.gov/healthvvouth/ 

shpps 

School Health Index (SHI) 
www.cec.gov/healthvvouth/ 

shi 

Academic Centers for Excel- 
lence on Youth Violence Pre- 
vention (ACEEs) 
www.cec.gov/ViolencePre- 

vention/ACE 

Guide to Community Preven- 
tive Services 

www.thecommunitvguide.org 


The initiative is an improve- 
ment but not a total solution. 
There is still the problem of en- 
suring the mentally ill receive 
appropriate drug treatments 
and other disability benefits to 
reduce the chance that behavior 
causes them to be re-incarcer- 
ated. 

City officials say they hope 
the program will take care of 
mentally ill people who com- 
mit minor offenses and pose no 
threat to public safety by send- 
ing them directly to treatment 
programs, rather than jail or 
prison. 


By Phoeun You 
Design Editor 

A 2006 report from the Hu- 
man Rights Watch concluded 
that the numbers of mentally ill 
prisoners in the U.S. has quadru- 
pled since 2000, demonstrating 
a failure on the part of the prison 
system, which failed to properly 
treat mentally ill prisoners. 

More than half the prisoners in 
the U.S. experienced some men- 
tal health problem, according to 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics. 
According to reports issues that 
qualify are: symptoms of major 
depression, mania and psychotic 
disorders. In 2006, approximate- 
ly 705,600 incarcerated adults 
are in state prisons, federal pris- 
ons and local jails also suffer 
from the growing mental health 
population. Statistics concluded 
that 78,000 federal inmates and 
479,000 prisoners are in local 
jails. An estimated 56.2 percent 
of the prison population suffers 
from mental health issues. In the 
adult general population it is 11 
percent, according to BJS. 

Reports find that doctors have 
diagnosed a quarter of incarcer- 
ated women with a psychiatric 
disorder. An estimated 73 per- 
cent of women in state prisons 
and 75 percent in local jails have 
mental health problems. 

The growing numbers of 
mentally ill prisoners should be 
in hospital treatment programs 
rather than prisons, Accord- 
ing to William Fisher’s article 
“Mentally 111 in Prison.” 

Prison staffs are untrained to 
handle sick people whose illness 
can only get worse in prison, 
said Fisher. 

As a result of having untrained 
prison officials, many staff have 
“turned to solitary confinement 
as a way to manage difficult or 
dangerous [mentally ill] prison- 
ers,” said Fisher. Mentally ill 
prisoners can remain in solitary 
confinement for years, further 
damaging their conditions, Fish- 
er adds. 

When the mentally ill prison- 
ers are released back to society, 
prisoners often leave the mental 
health system under-treated or 
not treated at all. Prisoners with 
mental health problems face a 
limited qualified staff, lack of 
facilities and prison policies that 
interferes with their treatment, 
according to Humans Right 
Watch. 


While the numbers of mental- 
ly ill prisoners increases, prisons 
remain a dangerous and damag- 
ing place for them, said Director 
of Human Rights Watch Jamie 
Fellner. 

Reports by HRW said that 
when mentally ill prisoners show 
signs of their illness such as be- 
ing noisy, refusing orders, self- 
mutilating or attempted suicide, 
prison medical staffs attempt to 
resolve these disruptive prison- 
ers by isolating them in solitary 
confinement that can push them 
into acute psychosis. 

Fellner compares solitary 
confinement for the mentally ill 
prisoners to torturing an asth- 
matic by leaving them in a room 
with no air. 

Human Rights Watch reported 
that people with mental illness, 
particularly those who are poor, 
homeless or struggling with 
substance abuse couldn’t get 
the treatment they need. When 
crimes are committed by the 
mentally ill, punitive sentencing 
laws mandate imprisonment. 

Reports revealed that pris- 
oners with mental illness were 
likely to have been physically or 
sexually abused in the past, liv- 
ing with family members with 
drug abuse problems, and have 
family members who had been 
incarcerated. Approximately 42 
percent of mentally ill inmates 
suffered from drug dependence 
or abuse. 

Miami-Dade County Judge 
Steve Leifman, recognizes the 
ongoing issues concerning what 
mentally ill prisoners face in the 
justice system and is working to 
do more than incarcerate them. 
Leifman’s ideas involved focus- 
ing on the mentally ill prisoners 
who commit non-violent crimes 
to seek out treatment rather than 
sending them through the prison 
system. 

According to reports, many 
politicians who considered im- 
proving care for the mentally 
ill prisoners admit that the is- 
sue was not their highest prior- 
ity. Some political leaders fear 
it would cost taxpayers more 
money on improving medica- 
tions to care for the mentally ill 
that are housed in state hospitals. 
Former president of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association Dr. 
Francis J. Braceland maintains 
that “prescription of drugs for 
the mentally ill was and is a wise 
policy.” 


County Jails in Iowa Foot Most 
Of the Role With Mentally 111 Prisoners 


By Emile DeWeaver 

Journalism Guild Writer 

There was a time most men- 
tally ill people received treat- 
ment in hospitals staffed by 
mental health professionals. 
However, county jails have 
taken over much of this re- 
sponsibility, said Sheriff Paul 
Fitzgerald of Story County in 
Iowa. 

“Mental health is a crisis,” 
Fitzgerald said in an interview. 
He was president of the Na- 
tional Sheriffs Association last 


year. “Whether it’s Oklahoma, 
California, Florida or Maine, 
mental health is a crisis. But 
unfortunately when you’re de- 
veloping county budgets, state 
budgets or even the federal bud- 
get, one of the first things cut is 
support for mental health.” 

Jails, however, are often the 
worst places for the mentally ill, 
for they’re prone to outbursts 
and misbehaviors, Fitzgerald 
said. As a result of disruptive 
behavior, they’ll be in county 
jails longer and cost taxpayers 
more money. 


Fitzgerald says counties 
should pool resources to em- 
ploy mental health profession- 
als to evaluate offenders to give 
them the help needed. He noted 
his small county’s jail relies on 
a counselor who tracks non- 
violent, mentally ill inmates 
after their release to ensure 
they’re taking medication and 
staying clear of trouble. 

However, using county jails 
as our primary mental health 
treatment facility is expensive, 
ineffective and dangerous, he 
said. 


New York Mayor’s Focus on Treatment 
Instead of Incarceration for the Mentally 111 
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EDUCATION CORNER 

Vice Principal Beebe Heads 
Rehabilitation for Prisoners 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

The San Quentin education 
program is expanding after 
severe budget cuts in recent 
years. Leading the changes is 
Tony Beebe, acting principal 
of the prison’s Robert Burton 
Adult School. 

“The statistics are very 
clear,” said Beebe. “If you get 
an education while in prison, 
recidivism rates drop.” 

When people argue against 
educating, the incarcerated 
and the benefits that can come 
from it, Beebe speaks from 
experience. 

“My argument is: educating 
the incarcerated works. The 
question is: what’s the price 
we are willing to pay for fail- 
ing to do it?” Beebe said. “For 
me personally, that price is too 
high.” 

In 2004, Beebe began work- 
ing at San Quentin. Subse- 
quently, he transferred to 
California Medical Facility 
for about two years, return- 
ing to San Quentin in 2012. “I 
was the vice principal at CMF 
and it was really excellent,” he 
said. “It was one of the best 
learning experiences I’ve ever 
had.” 

Discussing educational 
history, Beebe said educa- 
tion was denied to African- 


Americans but it was forced 
on Native Americans. “I’m 
from the Tsalagi (Cherokee 
Indian) nation, as my mother, 
my grandmother and all of my 
great-grandmothers,” he ex- 
plains. “Children were taken 
from their tribes and beaten if 
they didn’t learn the language, 
but that has not affected my 
outlook on correctional edu- 
cation.” 


“If you get 
an education 
while in prison, 

recidivism 

rates drop” 

A graduate of Sacramento 
State University, Beebe re- 
ceived a degree in education 
administration. He said his 
style of leadership is to adjust 
to the situation and assume 
everyone is professional and 
doing what is expected of him 
or her. 

“My hand is expected to 
be on the wheel and in some 
cases my influence will be 
applied to get the desired out- 
come,” Beebe said. “My ten- 
dency is not to hinder people. 
If you’re doing a great job, 
you’ll not hear from me.” 

“We do have two new voca- 


2009 Study Shows Youth 
Gang Violence Rising 


By Phoeun You 
Design Editor 


Since 1980, gang violence 
among young people has been 
a growing problem throughout 
America, according to a 2009 
study. 

An innovative gang preven- 
tion strategy was introduced 
to several communities focus- 
ing on teenagers involved with 
gangs and their families. 

The prevention strategy 
supports local organizations 
that help transition troubled 
youngsters away from nega- 
tivity towards being produc- 
tive members of society. 

Supported by law enforce- 
ment 65 cities were surveyed 
that reported serious gang 
problems. 

After the survey, the follow- 
ing suggestions were made: 

Community mobilization: 
This involves a community ef- 
fort, including ex-gang mem- 
bers, community leaders, and 
programs. 

Opportunities provision: 
Program development aimed 
towards education, employ- 


ment, and gang-involved 
youth. 

Social intervention: Pro- 
vide services such as schools, 
grassroots groups, religious 
organizations, law enforce- 
ment and criminal institutions 
for youth gangs and families. 

Suppression: Supervision 

and monitoring gang youth by 
agencies of the community, 
schools, and the criminal jus- 
tice system. 

Organization change and 
development: Implementing 

regulations policies by effec- 
tively using potential resourc- 
es, within and across agen- 
cies. 

The Gang Violence Reduc- 
tion Program was developed 
from the research, a project 
that lasted five years. The re- 
sults included a decrease in 
violence and property crimes 
through the participation with 
older gang members. 

Based on the program, re- 
searchers found that there was 
a decrease in gang participa- 
tion and a decline in violence 
and drug arrest. 


tional instructors, Mr. Ronald 
Romo and Mr. Dante Calle- 
gari,” said Beebe. “Mr. Romo 
is our electronics teacher. 

Mr. Callegari is the building 
maintenance instructor.” 

“We are approved for 12 
computers to be delivered 
and installed,” Beebe said. 

The computers were bought 
with federal funds; and will 
be used to assist prisoners 
seeking GEDs (high school 
equivalencies), and college 
degrees. 

Beebe said he expects the 
separate computer literacy 
program will be open in Au- 
gust. “It will be serving about 
70 percent of eligible in- 
mates,” Beebe said. Vice Principal Beebe 


Investigation Finds Global Tel*Link’s 
Prepaid Service Misleads Customers 

The company says it expects to recover 
the investment by increased inmate pay calls 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Global Tel*Link (GTL) has 
misled customers to pay in ad- 
vance if they want to continue 
receiving collect calls from in- 
mates in prison, a San Quentin 
News investigation has discov- 
ered. 

This was accomplished by 
notifying customers that they 
must subscribe to GTL’s pre- 
paid service, Advance Pay ac- 
count. The plan was contained 
in a form letter mailed Oct. 26 
to GTL customers who were 
currently receiving inmate 
collect calls made from state 
prison. 

LETTER 

The letter stated that effective 
Nov. 26, 2012 “the mechanism 
used for your Global Tel*Link 
Direct Billed account will no 
longer be in operation.” 

The letter gives the impres- 
sion that a change in service is 
mandatory. 

Prisoners and called parties 
have complained. The letter 
said, “You must establish an 
Advance Pay account between 
Nov. 15 and Nov. 25, 2012 in 
order to avoid an interruption 
in service.” 

Late last year, after con- 
tacting the California Public 
Utilities Commission (CPUC), 
sending unanswered e-mails 
to GTL, and searching the In- 
ternet, the San Quentin News 
obtained a copy of GTL’s tar- 
iff to provide prison pay phone 
service. 

GTL’s tariff filed with the 
CPUC reveals contradictory in- 


formation from what is printed 
in its form letter to customers. 
For example, customers have 
the option to remain on their 
existing service, Direct Billed 
account, if they choose to, ac- 
cording to the language in the 
tariff. 

GTL’s customer service de- 
partment was contacted by 
the newspaper on March 22 in 
order to obtain more informa- 
tion. A GTL representative 
(Yolanda) referred the call to 
the company’s escalation desk 
(Daniel) who said, “We don’t 
answer questions.” 

CLARIFICATION 

The reporter was advised to 
contact GTL’s legal department 
(Andrea Rivera at gtl.net) for 
clarification on whether cus- 
tomers are allowed to remain 
on their existing service, and 
if customers would be allowed 
to switch back to their previous 
service, without charge. As of 
the newspaper deadline, no 
responses have been received 
after numerous efforts. 

One question the newspaper 
wanted to ask is whether the 
Advance Pay accounts letter 
has anything to do with GTL 
being awarded the contract to 
provide technology to block 
inmate use of contraband cell 
phones in California prisons. 

GTL has a contract to install 
the equipment and to maintain 
the use of the technology in 
each of the state’s 33 prisons. 
The installation cost to GTL is 
estimated at $33 million dol- 
lars. The company says it ex- 
pects to recover the investment 
by increased inmate pay calls. 


Five times during April, be- 
ginning with an “undeliver- 
able” e-mail, the newspaper 
was referred to customer ser- 
vice with its questions. It was 
later referred to technical ser- 
vice, and then back to customer 
service. Information pursued 
on line www.offenderconnect. 
com was no help. 

INCONSISTENCY 

Other inconsistent informa- 
tion discovered when compar- 
ing GTL’s form letter to its 
tariff is the amount of the mini- 
mum deposit for Advance Pay. 
The letter said it “allows you to 
make deposits with a $5 mini- 
mum.” 

However, according to the 
tariff, “The minimum amount 
required to set up the Advance 
Pay account is $25.” 

Some customers, however, 
continue to utilize the existing 
Direct Billed account service, 
while others were unknowingly 
coaxed to make the change to 
an Advance Pay account. 

According to GTL’s tariff, “In 
those areas where the company 
(GTL) does not have a direct 
billing agreement with the ex- 
isting local exchange carrier, or 
upon a customer’s request, the 
company will set up an Advance 
Pay account with the called par- 
ty for payment of collect calls 
placed from institutions served 
by Global Tel*Link.” 

The tariff also said, “The cus- 
tomer may close the Advance 
Pay account at any time.” The 
San Quentin News was unable 
to ascertain whether GTL’s Di- 
rect Billed account service will 
be discontinued. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize! 

50 competitors enter a singles ping-pong con- 
test, how many games are required to decide the 
winner if the players are eliminated as soon as 
they are defeated? 

The answer to last month’s puzzle is: first you 
weigh 3 dimes against 3 other dimes. If the weight 
is equal, then the defective dime is with the 3 not 
weighed. Then you weigh 2 dimes out the 3 against 
one another, if they don’t weigh equally the lighter 
dime is the defective one. If it’s equal, the dime 
not weighed is the defective one. 

If on the first weighing the dimes are not bal- 
anced than the lighter scale has the defective 
dime. You can than repeat the second step from 
the process above. 

Congratulations to Robert B. Lomas, for win- 
ning last months contest. 

Congratulations to all the following participants 
who entered the contest: Joseph S. Orozco, and 
Louie Calvin. Due to shortage of supplies, hats 
will no longer be issued as prize. 

Rules: 

The prize will be for completion of brain twister 
puzzles. All puzzle submissions should be sent via 
u-save-em envelope to San Quentin News/Educa- 
tion Department. Only one entry per person. 

All correct submissions will be place in a hat. 
The winner will be picked by drawing a name 
from that hat. 

Prize winner will receive: 4 Granola Bars Prize 
will only be offered to inmates with privilege 
group status that allows for the prize items. In- 
mates transferred, sent to ad/seg, or otherwise not 
available to claim their prize will result in forfei- 
ture. 

The answer and winner name will be published 
in the next issue of the San Quentin News. 



Book Review 


By Randy Maluenda 


n* /TO f) 

MOBY-DICK (By Herman Melville) 
High adventure pursuit intercut with 
whale industry trivia and philsophy 
sidebars. 

mmmm 

SWITCH (By Chip and Dan Health) 
Better living through forming better 
habits. 

ono 

THE COPYRIGHT HANDBOOK 
(By Stephan Fishman) Guide on get- 
ting protection for your creations. 


THE LADY AND THE LAPDOG 
(By Anton Chehov) Jaded/married 
man going emo with amarried young 
woman is the headliner in this clas- 
sic short story collection. 


RATINGS: .... 

Top responses are four trophies progressing downward to one: 

Responses which are two or less are not recommended reading. 


NOTICE: 

Anyone interesting in Coastline College 
and Feather River College 
Please contact Literacy Coordinator, 
Tom Bolema, at San Quentin Education 
Department, tom.bolema@cdcr.ca.gov 


Sudoku Corner 


By Troy “Humphrey” Ashmus 
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POETRY CORNER 


By Billy Combs 
What “l love you" 

Means to me 

To some “I love you “ are just 3 simple words , 

To me these words can break down walls , 

To me these words can make Empires fall , 

To me these words can make a legless man walk tall , 
To me these words can make the blind see all, 

To some “I love you” means nothing at all, 

To me “I love you” are not words at all. 


CORRECTION 

San Quentin News would like to apologize to Scott 
Me Kinstry for the misuse and inaccurate author label- 
ing of his painting in last month’s newspaper Edition 
47. 

Also in last month’s issue was the good works that 
led to James Houston’s release from San Quentin on 
May 29. Houston praised the article but would like to 
correct the record on details of the crime that landed 
him in prison. His email to the S.Q. News reads as the 
follow: 

“Thanks for the great article on me. To honor my vic- 
tim as well as show respect to his family I have to clear 
up the statements around my crime.” 

“My neighbor and her boyfriend were having a do- 
mestic dispute when I chose to intervene. I asked Mr. 
Hightower to give the money back that he had taken 
from Miss Phillips. Mr. Hightower said, ‘Mind your 
business’ and that is when I pulled the gun I was carry- 
ing on Mr. Hightower. Mr. Hightower reached for my 
gun and I pulled back and shot him.” 

“Thank you for clearing this up as best you can.” 

Sincerely, James Houston 


Snippets 

S unspots are dark spots 
that are visible on the 
surface of the sun. They are 
magnetic areas, which has a 
magnetic field that is a thou- 
sand times are stronger than 
the Earth’s magnetic field . 

P ouring out silver and 
melted gold, a volcano 
was discovered by scientist 
off the coast of Papua New 
Guinea in the Bismarck Sea. 

A s a sign of good luck 
during battle, men wore 
jewelry, which also symbol- 
ized a social status in soci- 
ety. 

R elocating to California 
from Germany, China, 
France, and Turkey were 
people who wanted to join 
the gold rush in 1 849. 

K ey elements to making 
gunpowder are: 10 per- 
cent sulfur, 75 percent potas- 
sium nitrate, and 15 percent 
carbon. 

L ightening temperature 

can reach up to 50,000 
degrees Farenheit and can 
contain a hundred million 
electrical volts. It can also 
stretch out over five miles in 
length. 

E lectric light bulb was 
discovered by Thomas 
Edison in 1879. However, Sir 
Humphrey Davy was actu- 
ally the first to connect two 
wires to a battery and con- 
nect that to a charcoal strip 
which caused the charcoal to 
glow making it the first lamp 
in 1809. 

R eaching the ripe age of 
70, Benjamin Franklin 
was the oldest person to sign 
the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 
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Poetic Justice Project’s Helping Hand 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

“Every human being has a 
spark of something in them that 
can be ignited for the good of 
mankind.... Someone getting 
out of prison has to make their 
own choices. Whether they end 
up sleeping under a bridge or 
whatever, they have to make the 
choice not to commit another 
crime. But when someone lends 
a helping hand, it makes a world 
of difference.” 

These are the words of former 
prisoner Guillermo Willie being 
interviewed about the Poetic Jus- 
tice Project by the online news 
magazine aNewsCafe.com. An 
actor in several PJP productions, 
Willie is now on the advisory 
board for the innovative reentry 
program that provides formerly 
incarcerated people opportuni- 
ties to involve themselves with 
the arts. 

Based in Santa Maria, the Po- 
etic Justice Project was founded 
by Deborah Tobola in 2009. 

A former journalist and teach- 
er with a Master of Fine Arts 
degree, Tobola taught writing 
classes for 12 years at the follow- 
ing prisons; Tehachapi, Wasco, 
Delano and the California Men’s 
Colony West Facility. Later she 
facilitated music, art and drama 
classes for the Arts in Correc- 
tions program, which has since 
been discontinued due to budget 
cuts. 

Tobola says she has a passion 
for working with imprisoned 
people involved with the arts. 
“The qualities it takes to be a 
successful artist — commitment, 
discipline, honesty, integrity — 
are the same ones that could help 
these guys in everything.” 

“PJP’s motto, ‘Unlocking 
hearts and minds with bold, orig- 
inal theater’ works both ways,” 

Dramatic Arts 

In the late 1960s, San Quen- 
tin prisoner Rick Cluchey wrote 
a play called, The Cage. After 
a successful run through out 
the country, it was made into 
WEEDS, the box office hit mov- 
ie staring Nick Nolte. 

Theater groups have produced 
plays within the prison system 
for decades. For example, in the 
1980s, a full-fledged produc- 
tion of Samuel Beckett’s Wait- 
ing For Godot was performed in 
San Quentin, sponsored by the 
Arts In Corrections program. In 
the mid-1980s Arts Coordinator 
Jim Carlson brought in a Swed- 
ish director, Jan Jonson, who 
trained prisoner actors involved 
in the AIC, including Spoon 
Jackson www.snooniackson. 
com who played the preten- 
tious “Pozzo.” Jonson produced 
the play under the auspices of 
Samuel Beckett himself from 
his home in France. 

The play’s audience included 
San Quentin prisoners, as well 
as visitors brought into the pris- 
on from around the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. The production 


said Tobola. “For the actors, it’s 
powerful for them to be accepted 
by the audience. They have felt 
stigmatized. For the audience, 
the performers may make people 
feel differently about men and 
women who have been incarcer- 
ated and are seeking to return 
[to society] as part of the com- 
munity.” 

Tobola’s late father was at one 
time a prison guard. Although 
her dad passed away before she 
began working behind prison 
walls, she remembers he was a 
great mentor. “He would have 
loved what I am doing today,” 
she said. 

John Steinbeck was one of her 
father’s favorite writers and To- 
bola said he would have particu- 
larly loved PJP’s production, Of 
Mice and Men, based on Stein- 
beck’s novel. 

PJP advisor Willie, who played 
George in Of Mice and Men, also 
performed in several other PJP 
productions. “Everyone reenter- 
ing society from behind prison 
walls should have a vehicle for 
expression,” Willie said. “Many 
parolees get ridiculed, put down 
and shunned because of their 
criminal history. It’s sort of a sad 
mode of expression that folks 
adapt regarding ex-cons, and it 
shouldn’t have to be that way.” 

There are approximately 75 ex- 
prisoners, both men and women, 
participating in the Poetic Jus- 
tice Project. Women make up 
approximately a third of the par- 
ticipants. 

The PJP has presented seven 
plays, many of them original. 

In addition to Of Mice and 
Men they include: Off The Hook 
by Deborah Tobola, The Exoner- 
ated by Jessica Blank and Erik 
Jensen, Blue Train by Cliff Ray, 
What If? by students at Los Pri- 
etos Boys Camp, Planet Of Love 
by Deborah Tobola, and Women 

Inside Prisons 

was written and talked about 
internationally for years. 

Today, the San Quentin 
Shakespeare group www.Marin- 
Shakesneare.org consists of 12 
prisoner/performers. The pro- 
gram was started 10 years ago 
by Lesley Currier, co-director 
of the Marin Shakespeare Com- 
pany, and is taught by Suraya 
Keating, a professional drama 
therapist. 

Currier and Keating work as a 
team while directing the plays at 
San Quentin. Dr. Emily Sloan- 
pace acts as the dramaturge for 
the Shakespeare productions 
at San Quentin, explaining the 
language, scenes, and logistics 
of the play to the group of per- 
formers. 

San Quentin actor Julian- 
Glenn Padgett played “Hamlet” 
last year and was “Shylock” in 
this year’s production of The 
Merchant of Venice. Reflecting 
on the experience, he said, “For 
me, acting opens doors to other 
worlds that are as imaginative 
as they are complex.” 

-Boston Woodard 


Behind Walls by Claire Braz- 
Valentine. 

This fall PJPis scheduled to 
perform In The Kitchen With A 
Knife, a murder mystery. Four 
PJP actors will appear in the 


play, The Hairy Ape, in Arroyo 
Grande, California. 

When asked if she missed 
working behind prison walls 
with artists, Tobola said, “I do 
miss it very much.” 

Tobola recently had a chance 
to do a 12-week workshop on 
the arts at the Los Prietos Boys 
Camp. During this time, the stu- 
dents explored creative writing, 
art, music, and theater improvi- 
sation; their efforts culminated 
in the PJP play, What If? For ar- 
tistically talented people reenter- 
ing society after imprisonment, 


the PJP can be a lifesaver, she 
said. 

Recidivism has skyrocketed, 
over-all rehabilitation programs 
have diminished, and promising 
opportunities are far-and-few- 


in-between for those adjusting 
to outside life. Nearly 70 percent 
of those released from California 
prisons return within a three- 
year period, at a cost of nearly 
$51,000 annually per prisoner, 
according to the online prison 
news magazine, www.aNews- 
Cafe.com. 

The Poetic Justice Project at- 
tempts to punch a hole in these 
grim statistics. “If we keep 20 
people out here from going back 
to prison,” said Tabola, “we save 
taxpayers $1 million annually.” 

Former prisoner Willie added, 


“Statistics dictate that many pa- 
rolees will soon go back to crime. 
Lending a helping hand to men 
and women who truly want to 
turn their lives around is a noble 
gesture. That is exactly what the 
PJP does for people like me.” 

The PJP operates on funds 
donated to the program. Various 
venues are used to practice and 
prepare for the plays. Sometimes, 
local churches step up and pro- 
vide space and time for the PJP 
to get its production ready. In re- 
turn, some of the volunteers and 
actors do work for the church, 
construction, painting, cleaning, 
or what ever is needed. 

The Poetic Justice Project 
www.poeticiustice.org is inter- 
ested in looking at original plays. 
Stories can be about prison, re- 
demption, points of view from 
prisoner’s families, associates 
of prisoners or the prison sys- 
tem, etc. Stories should be seri- 
ous and/or light hearted. The PJP 
is not looking to be a forum for 
personal political complaints or 
to demean anyone or the system. 

Tabola emphasized the PJP 
wants to give parolees the op- 
portunity to feel connected after 
returning to society. “The proj- 
ect also gives people a way to 
contribute to the community and 
at the same time have a creative 
community of their own, with 
actors and technical people, so 
it’s like a big family,” said Tobo- 
la. “We hope to enlighten people 
to this invisible subculture.” 
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Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News are 
the responsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and their ad- 
visers. These articles and opinions reflect the views of the individual 
authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the inmate popu- 
lation, the California Department of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion or the administration of San Quentin State Prison. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com . provides in- 
formation for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion 
and fear of the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, 
or sentenced to imprisonment in the United States. PrisonPath pro- 
vides information including the ability to find a person incarcerated, 
visitation rules, contact numbers, and more about every American 
prison and jail. It also allows families and friends of inmates to com- 
municate with each other on a specific page. 


We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newswor- 
thy and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

• Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, 
send $1.32 worth of stamps for postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 
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Guillermo Willie and Nick Homick 
in the play Of Mice and Men 
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Warriors Take a Backseat to the Christian Ministries 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Contributing Sports Writer 

Despite a size advantage, the 
San Quentin Warriors basketball 
team missed critical free throws 
and lost to the outside Christian 
Ministries basketball team, 80- 
79 on June 15. 

The Warriors lead the game 
most of the way, living up to 
center Chris Mujahid Munns’ 
pre-game statement, “Nobody 
is coming in here imposing their 
will on us no more.” Making the 
best of their size advantage and 



and at the line, taking a four 
point-lead at 80-76. 

Down four with 10 seconds 


a slow start by Ministries player 
Ben Ilegbodu, who missed three 
lay-ups early on, they lead by as 
much as nine points. 

With seven seconds left in the 
game and the Warriors down 
one point, Vines went up from 
the key to make a potential 
game -winning jumper, but Min- 
istries’ player Ilegbodu blocked 
the shot. 

It was called a foul and Vines 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Warriors player John Windham going for a layup 
against Christian Ministries player Mark Ivy 


went to the free throw line to 
shoot two. He air-balled the first 
shot and also missed the second, 
and time ran out. 

With 5:00 left in the second 
quarter, Warriors’ outside-to-in- 
side offensive game plan seemed 
to be working as they lead 37- 
28. 

At halftime the Warriors 
trailed 46-45 against the small- 
er, energetic Ministries’ guards, 
who managed to make key 
steals. 

“We lost the lead on bad deci- 
sions and not taking advantage 
of their lack of size,” said War- 
riors coach Daniel Wright. 

The third quarter went back 
and forth, with one tie and two 
lead changes until the Warriors 
reclaimed the lead, 59-53, on 
great playing by Allen McIn- 
tosh, who scored eight during 
that period. 

In the fourth, forward Ileg- 
bodu, who scored 39 points, and 
center Mark Ivy led the Min- 
istries back with strong inside 
moves, getting to the rack and 
the line. 

Ministries tied the score at 71, 
with 3:20 left in the game when 
guard Matt Nash completed one 
of two free throws after being 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Ministries player Ben Ilegbodu 
bringing the ball up court 


fouled going to the rack. 

Ministries coach Bill Epling 
never panicked. “They have the 
size advantage, but we have the 
better guards,” he said during a 
timeout. 

With less than 1:00 left, Min- 
istries guards stole the ball from 
Munns and McIntosh on back- 
to-back plays, followed by 
Ilegbodu scoring from inside 


left in the game, Warriors 
player John Windham revived 
his team’s final chances of 
winning by hitting an “in your 
face” three-pointer, reducing 
their deficit 80-79. 

With seven seconds left, 
Ministries could have padded 
their one-point lead when Ileg- 
bodu went to the line, but he 
missed both free throws. 




4th Annual Six-Mile Race 


By Ruben Harper 
Contributing Sports Writer 

On a cool Friday evening, 
Miguel Quezada finished strong 
and posted a record-breaking 
38:48 time to win San Quentin’s 
4th Annual Six Mile Race. 

“I think it’s good because 
records are meant to be bro- 
ken. He earned it because he 
put in the work,” said all-time 
San Quentin 1,000 Mile Club 
six-mile record-holder Eddie 
Herena about Quezada’s new 
record. 

Quezada won first place in 
San Quentin’s 2013 1,000 Mile 
Club six-mile race that includ- 
ed 13 other runners. 

His record placed him in 
San Quentin’s 1,000 Mile Club 
among elite runners such as 
Lorenzo Hopson and Herena. 

“Lorenzo had set a new San 
Quentin 1,000 Mile Club mar- 
athon record of 3:26:58 in the 
first race of 2013,” said Queza- 
da. 

Quezada’s winning record 
beat Herena’s all-time record 
by 91 seconds. 

“Eddie has maintained a 
39:29 six-mile record since 
2011,” said Quezada. 

Quezada achieved the new 
six-mile record by a progres- 
sive running pace of 6:49; 6:44; 
6:36; 6:25; 6:13 to 6:01. 

Herena finished second with 
a time of 39:39. Third place was 
Morceli Abdul Kader’s time of 
40:53. 

“Eddie began the race five 


minutes after the six-mile race 
had officially started, and he 
had no knowledge of what ex- 
act time he was running,” said 
San Quentin’s 1,000 Mile Club 
coach and community volun- 
teer Frank Ruona. 

Herena began to fade in his 
second to fifth mile of the six- 
mile track meet. However, he 
finished just 10 seconds after 
his 2011 six-mile record. 

Herena lead the first mile at 
6:16, and ended his last mile at 
6:37 for his second place finish 
to Quezada. 

He described his running ex- 
perience as a way to push him- 
self to train more. “I think that 
runners have gotten much fast- 
er. I have to work twice as hard 
if I want to win next time.” 

Ruona described Kader’s 
third-place run as a similar 
pace which Herena recorded. 

“Morceli Abdul ran a suc- 
cessful third-place spot of 
40:53. He started at 6:41; 6:47; 
7:001 7:01 and finished his last 
mile with 6:40,” said Ruona. 

“In 2008, I got injured in a 
race, and since that day I never 
could get rid of my pain,” said 
Kader about his preparation to- 
wards his next 1,000 Mile Club 
track competition. 

Kader expressed his personal 
growth as an admiration for his 
running coach Ruona. 

“He is an older man; he tells 
us all to stay strong, have fun, 
and stay in shape. I am happy 
to have him as one of my run- 
ning coaches,” said Kader. 



San Quentin Warriors Basketball Leaders 
Through June 22- July 6, 2013 


Scoring 


Rebounds 


Names 


Games Points Average 


Games Points 


Average 


Franklin 

2 

53 

26 Vi 

McIntosh 

3 

35 

15 

Strokes 2 

27 

13 Vi 


Hanks 

2 

24 

12 

Windham 

2 

24 

12 

Cosby 

1 

10 

10 

Ammons 

3 

16 

8 

Eskridge 

2 

16 

8 

Munns 

1 

8 

8 

Nelson 

2 

14 

7 

Vines 

2 

13 

6'A 

Jones 

2 

7 

3 Vi 


Eskridge 

2 

20 

10 

Munns 

1 

9 

9 

Ammons 

2 

17 

8 1/2 

Franklin 

2 

15 

7 Vi 

McIntosh 

3 

19 

6.33 

Hanks 

2 

13 

6V 2 

Nelson 

2 

6 

3 
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Morceli Abdul running around the track on the Lower Yard 
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2013 Graduation Ceremony for Achievements 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 



enough to the 100- 
150 volunteers who 
help run this pro- 
gram.” 

PUP volunteer 
Dominique Brassey 
said she’s leaving 
the country to travel, 
learn, and teach. 

“I wish I could 
take all the San 
Quentin guys with 
me,” she said. “I’ll be 
thinking about them 
wherever I am in the 
world.” Brassey gave 
credit to the adminis- 
tration, in particular 
to acting community 
partnership manager 
Steve Emrick. “He’s 
a good gentleman, 
and a hard worker. We all appre- 
ciate him.” 

“I saw Gary Scott (recently 
released on parole) 
on the streets yester- 
day while riding my 
bike,” Brassey said. 
“I’m so proud of him 
for graduating.” 

Scott was incarcer- 
ated since he was 15 
years old and served 
nearly 16 years for 
second-degree mur- 
der. He was involved 
in several groups 
at San Quentin, in- 
cluding Kid Cat, 
SQUIRES, and he 
was sports editor for 
San Quentin News. 

Photo by Sam Hearnes Among the gUCStS 

was Debra Sheldon 

Marco Villa and his family at the graduation who trans f erre( i i n 


Continued from Page 1 

Brooklyn, New York, is involved 
in community development in 
San Francisco’s Tenderloin Dis- 
trict. He said he wants to build 
community arts in the Tender- 
loin, so that everyone has access 
to the arts. 

“The arts gets to what’s in the 
heart,” Padilla said. “Art centers 
can send a message that we only 
need help. Needing help doesn’t 
mean we’re helpless. We want to 
get past this constant message 
that we’re helpless and hope- 
less. Just because we’re broken, 
doesn’t mean that you don’t be- 
long.” 

Alan Wesson, a teacher at the 
private school Lick-Wilnerding 
in San Francisco, came inside 
San Quentin for the first time. 
“The graduation was awesome,” 


he said, adding “I think it’s a 
little surreal, thinking about not 
being about to leave this place.” 

The 2013 graduation con- 
sisted of 29 GED graduates, 
five machine shop graduates, 18 
sheet metal graduates, a gradu- 
ate from Coastline Community 
College, Palo Verde College, 
Blackstone Career Institute, and 
seven graduates from Patten 
University. 

“My diploma gave me a new- 
found understanding for aca- 
demic achievement,” said PUP 
valedictorian Michael Nelson. 

Nelson said he’s going to use 
his education to better the lives 
around him. “Choose to be free, 
in whatever this word means to 
you,” Nelson said. 

“I want to thank all the gradu- 
ates, because you’re the reason 
we’re here,” said PUP facilitator 
Kara Orion. “We never ever say 


Graduates and family members 
prepare for the opening ceremony 


2009 from San Quentin to a 
Southern California prison, and 
has subsequently retired from 
CDCR. Some of the groups Shel- 
don was involved with were the 
Veterans Group, Day of Peace 
committee, and the literacy 
group, Project Reach. 

“Education has a way to 
transport a person out of their 
existence,” said San Quentin’s 
first two-time valedictorian, 
Christopher Shuhmacher, as he 
referred to how education influ- 
enced his life in prison. 

“Not having a high school di- 
ploma is something I’ve always 
regretted,” said GED Valedicto- 
rian Steve Piazza. “Now that I 
have a GED, a great weight has 
been lifted off my shoulders.” 
The audience applauded this 
statement as Piazza told his fel- 
low graduates: “Don’t let what 
you’ve learned go to rest. Most 


of us have done things we re- 
gret; we can’t change that. But, 
the one thing we can change is 
our future.” 

“Being in education is like 
being in an out-of-body mo- 
ment,” literacy coordinator 
Gary Shimel told the audience. 
“When I’m asked how to spell 
hero, I say, ‘It’s you.’ Every day 
I come here, I leave a better per- 
son because of you.” 

Music was provided by James 
Metters and Marlon Beason, 
singing My Congratulations, the 
group called Banks and Maver- 
ick, singing I Hope You’re Proud 
of Me, and Sebastian Sprague 
on piano playing musical inter- 
ludes. 

The ceremony opened with 
the presentation of the American 
flag and closed by retiring the 
colors by the Vietnam Veterans 
Group of San Quentin. 


Alliance for Change Embraces the Men in Blue’s Success 


Continued from Page 1 

Alliance for CHANGE exam- 
ines these forms of social jus- 
tice “educates the men in ways 
of achieving social harmony in 
a pro-social way,” said Presi- 
dent Malik Harris, who helped 
create the group five years ago. 

“One of the main differences 
in this graduating class was the 
stark differences on how the 
ethnic groups interpreted how 
laws are applied,” said Isaiah 
Raheem Thompson, the group’s 
vice president. “Our course ex- 
plains the theory of these appli- 
cations, tears it down, and tries 


finding ways to reconstruct it, 
so students’ perspective of the 
law is more universal and even- 
ly understood.” 

Social justice is how people 
feel about the fairness and 
equality of allocating resources. 
For example, it analyzes how 
schools, police and other public 
services are funded along with 
what factors are considered in 
distribution of funds, according 
to Harris. 

“People’s perception about 
the law affects how they oper- 
ate in society,” said Dr. Kim 
Richman, who helped form the 
group. 


Richman the president of the 
Board of Directors. Her admin- 
istrative duties include operat- 
ing the group’s non-profit sta- 
tus, streamlining the program’s 
operations and bringing quests 
into the prison to support class- 
es given by it facilitators. 

Richman teaches criminal 
justice classes at the University 
of San Francisco and assists Al- 
liance for CHANGE by teaching 
inmate instructors how to facili- 
tate classes. 

Facilitators strive to teach the 
course without giving partici- 
pants an opportunity to specu- 
late as to how or what the content 
of the classes might consider re- 
garding social justice and crimi- 
nal justice — giving participants 
an exceptional perspective about 
equity and fairness. 

The discussion groups have 
several types of exercises which 
give participants experience in 
how certain types of criminal 
justice policies affect them. 

“Since we’ve begun this 
program, we’ve had about 60 
graduates,” said Harris. “David 
Cowen graduated in 2011. He 
paroled from San Quentin and 
is now is our director for re-in- 
tegration.” Cowen picks up new 
parolees, and helps them with 
things like getting identifica- 
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Alliance graduates in the ARC building applaud their 
success before the graduation ceremony begins 
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Dr. Karen Lovaas and Olga Mitchell presenting 
Nathan Gillespie with his certificate 


tion, clothes and housing, Har- 
ris said. 

SOCIAL JUSTICE 
GRADUATES 

BeltranChuc Tare 
Blake, Carlyle “Otter” 
Butler, Nelson “Noble” 
Freelon, Karl 
Gillespie, Nathan 
Kim, Phirak “”Kid” 
Little, Jefferey 
Pangthong, Anouthinh 
Parratt, John “Yahyah” 
Potter, Theodore 
Stephens, David “Lumpy” 
Villa, Marco 
White Larry 
Yazzie, Eldridge 


ANGER 

MANAGEMENT 

GRADUATES 

Adams, Kaseem 
BeltranChuc Tare 
Brewer, Robert 
Burton, Terrence 
Deragon, Christopher 
Flowers, Darell 
Green, Jason 
Hill, Ernest 
McKinney, Nathan 
Pangthong, Anouthinh 
Rogers, Wilbert 
Stephens, David “Lumpy” 
Taylor, David 
Villa, Marco 
White Larry 
Zorns, Richard 



ws 



Helping At-Risk 
Youth Get Ahead 

From Criminal Life to Positive Futures 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Staff Writer 


Johnny Rodriguez was head- 
ed for a criminal career when a 
friend helped him turn his life 



Johnny Rodriquez giving 
his student a certificate 


around. Now he’s helping at-risk 
youngsters find positive, produc- 
tive futures. 

One Day at a Time, an or- 
ganization founded by Johnny 
Rodriguez 17 years ago, shows 
kids what alternatives there are 
in life. 

“We don’t just take our kids to 
visit prisons to show them where 
they could end up. We take them 
to Berkeley and Stanford to show 
them that they can also end up in 
college,” said Rodriguez. 

The program “showed me that 
life was full of endless possibili- 
ties,” said one graduate, Maria 
Rafael. “One of the most memo- 
rable experiences I had with the 

See Helping At-Risk on page 5 


Valley Fever Prompts 
Prison Court Order 
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California Rehabilitation Center, Norco State Prison 

Three-Judge Panel Upset 
Over CDCR’s Answers 


By San Quentin News Staff 

A three-judge federal court 
panel insists California can cut 
its prison population to previ- 
ously ordered levels without en- 
dangering public safety, and it 


orders the administration to get 
busy increasing good-time cred- 
its to accomplish the goal. 

The judges’ latest order is 
based partially on testimony 
from prison experts. 

The panel sharply criticized 


state officials who have “con- 
sistently sought to frustrate ev- 
ery attempt” to solve the state’s 
overcrowded prisons by being 
“consistently confusing, contra- 

See Three-Judge on page 4 


California Parole Commission 
Approves Compassionate Release 


By San Quentin News Staff 

An extremely deadly disease 
called Valley Fever has prompt- 
ed a federal judge to order ap- 
proximately 3,200 inmates out 
of two California prisons, by no 
later than Sept. 23. 

Meantime, in a separate law- 
suit, a group of inmates is suing 
the prison system for lifetime 
medication for Valley Fever they 
previously contracted. 

Corrections department 
spokesman Jeffrey Callison de- 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

For the third time in less than 
two years, California prisoners 
in at least four facilities have 
resorted to a hunger strike to 
protest what they claim to be 
the tortuous conditions of ex- 
treme isolation, according to 
a lawsuit filed on behalf of 10 
Pelican Bay prisoners. 

According to prison officials 
the isolated conditions and re- 
stricted movement are neces- 
sary to keep the alleged “worst 
of the worst” from endangering 


Notice: 

On August 2, Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s effort to stay a court- 
imposed cap on California 
prisons was rejected without 
explanation by U.S. Supreme 
Court justice, Anthony Ken- 
nedy. 


clined comment on the lawsuit, 
but said the state is complying 
with the federal court order by 
moving about 2,600 of the 8,100 
inmates housed at Avenal and 
Pleasant Valley state prisons; 
both located about 175 miles 
southeast of San Francisco. 

Valley Fever is an infectious 
disease caused by inhaling a 
fungus that lives in the dry soil 
of low rainfall areas. It is spread 
through airborne spores when 

See Valley Fever on page 5 


staff and other inmates. “They 
should allow their lawsuit to 
take its course and not be pro- 
testing,” prisons spokeswoman 
Terry Thornton told the Los 
Angeles Times. 

The hunger strike that be- 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

On a rare occasion, the Cal- 
ifornia State Parole Commis- 
sion approved a compassion- 
ate release in the case of Bill 
Lambie due to his terminal 


gan July 8 with approximately 
30,000 participants has de- 
clined to hundreds, according 
to department numbers. 

Prison authorities confirmed, 

See Hunger Strike on page 8 


medical condition. 

Lambie was convicted of 
second-degree murder in 
2000. He received a sentence 
of 40 years to life. He said he 
feels bad about the circum- 
stances leading up to his in- 
carceration and is “grateful for 
the compassion given” to him 
by everyone involved with the 
decision to release him. 

His wife, Anita met with 
state officials in Sacramento 
on July 16, where the request 
was heard. After careful con- 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

The innovative television 
show, Sesame Street, recently 
aired a show for children with 
incarcerated parents to help 
them express their feelings of 
abandonment. 

The show was developed for 
children aged 3-8, according to 
Rebecca Honig-Briggs, creator 
of A Guide to Support Parents 
and Caregivers — Little Children 
Big Challenges: Incarceration. 
The program shows a parent 
or caregiver ways to comfort 
a child with everyday activi- 
ties and routines to guide them 
through tough moments. 

Little Children Big Challeng- 


sideration and a stringent 
evaluation of his medical situ- 
ation, he was granted the re- 
lease, which becomes official 
once a judge signs it. 

In 1984, Congress granted 
federal courts, via the Sen- 
tencing Reform Act (SRA), 
the authority to reduce prison 
sentences for “extraordinary 
and compelling” circumstanc- 
es, after taking into account 
public safety and the purpose 

See Compassionate on page 7 
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Cookie Monster 

es: Incarceration warns parents 
or caregivers to “look for signs 
of big feelings,” such as sud- 

See Sesame Street on page 5 


California Prisoners’ Hunger Strike 

San Quentin Condemned Inmates Joined the Protest 
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Pelican Bay SHU 


Sesame Street Helps Children 
Who Have Incarcerated Parents 
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Helping the Rehabilitation 
Process Through Education 

‘Our jobs as educators are to ensure that students learn’ 
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Acting Vice-Principal M. Ficarra 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

“I aim to please,” said Acting 
Vice-Principal M. Ficarra, smil- 
ing broadly, as she sat in her of- 
fice during this interview. 

“It’s a privilege to be here at 
San Quentin and to be a part of 
this wonderful faculty and Ad- 
ministration,” she said. 

Ficarra was hired as a Bridg- 
ing Teacher in 2004. She spent 
six months going to the various 
housing units delivering Life 
Skills packages. 

She then entered the class- 
room and by 2008 was given the 
Teacher of the Year Award. 

“Our job as educators are to 
ensure that students learn. It is 
not only incumbent upon us to 
teach the specified curriculum, 
but also to teach additional skills 
necessary to be successful in so- 
ciety,” she believes. 

“We are an integral part of 
the rehabilitation process. By 
teaching effective communica- 
tion skills and healthy coping 
skills, educators help improve 
the chances of them being part 
of societies’ solutions as op- 
posed to being a problem,” said 
Ficarra. 

With a background that in- 
cludes working in group homes, 
Court and Community schools 
such as Juvenile Hall, she is 
acutely aware that the system 
failed to nurture and educate 
many of its most valuable citi- 
zens, its children. 

Her goal now is to create a 
safe environment so men who 
want to learn can learn, and men 
who do not want to learn will be 
shown the power of knowledge. 

She strongly believes, “this 
is one thing that cannot be sto- 
len from them or lost when they 


share it with others”. 

One of her goals as interim 
Vice-Principal is to improve the 
culture of teaching and interfac- 
ing with students at San Quen- 
tin. 

“Students in our education 
department are worth teaching, 
and it would be a disservice not 
to give them a good education. 
I want to eliminate obstacles’ 
with getting a good education”, 
Ficarra said. 

Spending time counseling over 
the years has given her a unique 
perspective into relationships 
with others. She believes “Love 
conquers all, but don’t confuse 
kindness with weakness.” 

Ficarra received her B.A. in 
Liberal Arts Studies from San 
Francisco State University. Sev- 
eral years later, she earned a 
multiple subject teacher’s cre- 


dential from Notre Dame de 
Namur University. This led to a 
Master Degree in Education Ad- 
ministration and an Education 
Administration Credential from 
San Francisco State University. 

“I’m still learning. I remember 
what Jean Bracy, who was my 
first principal at San Quentin, 
said to me once. We are doing the 
hardest job in the state; teaching 
people who no other teacher was 
able to teach, and we are able to 
get them their GED”. 

When pressed about publish- 
ing a treatise on her teaching 
and administration experiences, 
she hints that there is a possible 
doctorate in her future. 

After years of evaluating the 
course curriculum throughout 
the prison system, the Office 
of Education and Correction 
(OEC)’s Administration Educa- 
tion Leadership Council decided 
it was time for a change. 

The new curriculum is de- 
signed to honor teacher’s unique 
styles of educating their stu- 
dents. Courses will be based on 
giving them more professional- 
ism in class. 

This new philosophy of teach- 
ing will allow educators more 
discretion on how to deliver 
class material to each individual 
student. It also will allow teach- 
ers to use their own delivery 
style. 

The new program should be 
available before the fall semester 
ends. In the interim, staff must 
be trained on the curriculum be- 
fore the year ends. 

Ficarra and Acting-Principal 
Bebee have an excellent rela- 
tionship. “We compliment each 
other and can be unstoppable 
with this dedicated staff who 
is committed to achieving our 
goals of getting inmates back 
to their communities with more 
skills than what they had before 
coming to prison,” she said. 

To accomplish Ficarra’s long 
and short-term goals for achiev- 
ing these objectives depends on 
whether her interim Vice-Prin- 
cipal position becomes perma- 
nent. When asked if she has ap- 
plied for the position, she smiled 
and said, “Yes, I did apply.” 
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Dr. Pearl Mitchell and Acting Vice-Principal M. Ficarra 
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$12 Billion for New 
Jails and Prisons 
Prompts a Fight 
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Los Angeles County Jail Sheriffs watching the inmates movement 

Report: Brown’s Realignment Plan Has 
Created a Rise in County Jail Violence 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Staff Writer 

The state’s plan for spend- 
ing $12 billion on new jails 
and prisons has generated 
wide opposition, according to 
a leading prisoner advocacy 
group. 

Californians United for a 
Responsible Budget is fight- 
ing AB 900, a state plan to 
increase the number of prison 
beds by 53,000, and the group 
says it is part of a grassroots 
movement to block the plan. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

In its 2012 annual report, 
CURB said it organized and 
provided training to 10 groups 
connected to its operations in 
order to oppose jail expansion 
at a Los Angeles Board of Su- 
pervisors meeting. 

“Los Angeles CURB mem- 
bers organized community 
mobilizations to reject Sher- 
iff Baca’s $1.4 billion plan 
to expand L.A. County jails, 
while working with northern 
California CURB members to 
build pressure in Sacramento 
to halt the plan,” according to 
the report. 

CURB joined forces with 
All of Us or None, Critical 
Resistance, and other member 
organizations in northern Cal- 
ifornia to stop a $140-160 mil- 
lion jail expansion proposal in 
San Mateo. 

“Our member organizations 
have been leading the struggle 
against mass incarceration for 
decades and now our message 
is finally being heard,” said 
Emily Harris, CURB’S state- 
wide coordinator. 

PRICE TAG 

“Prisons are bankrupting 
our ability to send youth to 
college, to develop jobs, to 
keep libraries, hospitals and 
parks open,” said Kim McGill 
in CURB’S annual report, in 


By Ted Swain 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Prisoners sentenced to life 
terms with the possibility of pa- 
role are less likely to re-offend 
and return to prison than prison- 
ers released after serving a fixed 
period of time, according to a 
new report. 

Ninety-five percent of lifers 
had no new convictions over the 
three-year control period, ac- 
cording to Lifer Parolee Recidi- 
vism Report. 

The report analyzed 112, 673 
parolees released during 2006- 
07 and tracked them for three 
years. 

Characteristics such as race, 
age, and offense category were 
considered in the report. It found 


reference to AB 900 and its 
$12 billion price tag. 

Counties have to make a 
choice between alternatives to 
incarceration and jail expan- 
sion. The options are to in- 
vest in education, or hire more 
county jailers, according to 
the report. 

COUNTIES 

“Across all 58 counties, the 
balance of power between 
those two visions of the future 
is playing out on a daily basis,” 
the report said. 

CURB said it was a leader in 
the push to change the restric- 
tion that bans media access to 
interviewing specific prison- 
ers. 

CURB is also involved with 
the issue of overcrowding in 
the state prison system. 

Along the same line, CURB 
works with California Families 
to Abolish Solitary Confine- 
ment to help raise awareness 
about the use of isolation as a 
practice in the prison system. 

“The work that CURB does 
is far greater than just deal- 
ing with the issues of solitary 
confinement, but rather chal- 
lenges the system to seek re- 
habilitative efforts, by bring- 
ing to light the true cost of 
prison spending,” said Dolores 
Canales of CFASC. 

According to the report, 
CURB has a National Advi- 
sory Board of criminal justice 
experts, adding that they are 
leaders throughout the United 
States and California. 

The Board has a “diverse 
background in policy change 
and anti-prison work, includ- 
ing two members who are cur- 
rently imprisoned,” the report 
said. 

“I have seen our statewide 
coalition bring a voice of in- 
tention and experience to the 
forefront of change,” said Di- 
ana Zuniga, CURB field orga- 
nizer. 


the recidivism rate for offenders 
released after serving life terms 
was 13.3 percent. The recidivism 
rate included offenders who vio- 
lated conditions of their parole. 

However, when excluding of- 
fenders who violated conditions 
of parole, lifer recidivism was 
4.8 percent as compared to 51.5 
percent for the non-lifer popula- 
tion. The recidivism rate for the 
non-lifer population, including 
conditions of their parole, was 
65.1 percent. 

The report showed a quarter 
of parolees who served indeter- 
minate terms were 55 or older. 
No one in the lifer group was 
under 30. Conversely, 35 per- 
cent of the non-lifer group was 
under 30 and 2.5 percent were 
55 or older. 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

Gov. Jerry Brown’s plan to 
reduce prison overcrowding by 
shifting offenders away from 
state prisons to county govern- 
ments has created a more vio- 
lent atmosphere in some coun- 
ty jails, according to a report 
in the Lodi News-Sentinel. 

More gang connections and 
contraband has infected coun- 
ty facilities, the report finds. 
“Some of these guys who have 
been to prison and would go 
back to prison are being housed 
here instead,” said Deputy 
Dan Rouse of the Sacramento 
County Sheriff’s Department. 
“With (realignment) passing, it 
put the burden on county jails 
to hold a much more-sophisti- 
cated inmate.” 


By Journalism Guild Writer 

Even though plea agreements 
are considered contracts, they 
can be changed when new laws 
are passed through legislation, 
according to a new ruling by 
the California Supreme Court. 

In John Doe v. Kamala Har- 
ris, the court determined the 
only time the state gives up its 
authority to change contracts 
through new laws is when a 
definite and explicit under- 
standing exists between the 
contracting parties that the 
terms of the plea will remain 
fixed. 

A dissenting opinion offered 
that subsequent legislation 
should not be allowed to “mate- 
rially” affect plea agreements, 
particularly if the parties would 
not have entered into the agree- 
ment if they had known of the 
legislative changes. 

In 1991, John Doe was 
charged with six counts of lewd 
and lascivious acts upon a child. 
In August 1991, he entered into 
a plea agreement to one count. 
Under the agreement, he was 


Kim Moule, captain of cus- 
tody for the San Joaquin Coun- 
ty Sheriff’s Office, said he 
found a “level of sophistication 
and politics” that does not nor- 
mally present itself at the local 
county jails. 

Last November when Cali- 
fornia voters passed Proposi- 
tion 30 (touted to save public 
schools); a little-known clause 
in the measure changed the 
state Constitution to guarantee 
funding for realignment. The 
measure is believed to gener- 
ate approximately $1 billion to 
be divided among the state’s 58 
counties based on the amount 
of offenders shifted to its juris- 
diction. 

San Joaquin County is sched- 
uled to receive $17 million in 
funding from state funds to 
handle offenders shifted to its 


to receive probation, work fur- 
lough, fines, and have to regis- 
ter as a sex offender. 


‘ Terms of a plea 
agreement 
incorporate 
existing law to 
the exclusion of 
any retroactive 
amendments 
to the law ’ 


At the time, the sex offender 
registration laws said that all reg- 
istration information would only 
be open to inspection by law en- 
forcement personnel. However, 
in 2004 the California Legisla- 
ture enacted Megan’s Law, al- 
lowing the public to access the 
registration records, including 
those previously registered, thus 
retroactively changing sex of- 
fender registration rules. 


jurisdiction, according to the 
report. 

Inmate-on-inmate assaults 
has increased by a reported 
40 percent in the San Joaquin 
County facility in 2012. 

Assaults in Yuba County in- 
creased more than twice that 
percentage, the report finds. 

Los Angeles County report- 
ed jail assaults jumped an av- 
erage 40 percent as the popu- 
lation escalated by 20 percent 
in 2012. 

Sacramento County Deputy 
Dan Rouse says he’s seen as- 
saults on staff soar to more 160 
percent in one year. 

“County jails, which had 
always been temporary hous- 
ing facilities, now need to hold 
inmates for months and years 
instead of just days,” the report 
finds. 


In 2007, John Doe filed a fed- 
eral civil complaint, claiming 
that Megan’s Law violated his 
plea agreement under contract 
law. The state District Court 
agreed and prohibited the at- 
torney general from disclosing 
Doe’s information, ruling that 
Doe was not subject to post- 
conviction amendments to the 
registration requirements. 

The California attorney gen- 
eral appealed to the federal 9th 
Circuit, which asked the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court to clarify 
some inconsistencies in prior 
related state rulings, to address 
“unsettled questions of Cali- 
fornia law.” The state Supreme 
Court only addressed whether 
the “terms of a plea agreement 
incorporate existing law to the 
exclusion of any retroactive 
amendments to the law. . .” 

A decision is still pending 
from the federal appellate court 
on Doe’s specific petition, but 
for now, the law of the state al- 
lows such modification of plea 
agreements. 

The case is S191948, 2013 Cal 
Lexis 5477, 7/1/2013. 


Lifer Parolees Are Less Likely 
To Re-Offend, Study Indicates 


State Court Rules That New Laws 
Can Alter Plea Agreement Contracts 
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The Experience of Freedom After a Life Sentence 


Editor’s Note: Richard Lindsey was a for- 
mer design editor of The San Quentin News. 

By Richard Lindsey 
Contributing Writer 

I was born into this world on Sept. 21, 1958. Twen- 
ty-nine years later, to the day, I was sentenced to 
spend the rest of my life in prison. Fortunately, my 
“life” sentence also carried with it a possibility of 
parole. 

During my time in prison, I appeared before the 
parole board five times and in 2012 was finally found 
suitable for parole. During the next five months I 
prepared for the day when I would eventually be re- 
leased back into society. 

That day came on a cold, mist-shrouded morning 
in April when I stepped off the prison van that drove 
me out of the institution and took my first footsteps 
outside of a prison in 26 years. In that moment, I felt 
as if I had stepped out of a dream and back into real- 
ity. A close friend picked me up at the prison gates 
and drove me off into the haze to start my new life as 
a recently paroled ex- offender. 

My first week out was very surreal for me. I paroled 
into the city of Berkeley where, on the first Friday 
of each month, which was the same day I happened 
to parole, a street gathering is held. There were hun- 
dreds of people milling about every corner, many 
smoking pot or drinking alcohol, and the whole scene 
seemed to me one of general chaos. I wasn’t prepared 
for this kind of reception and felt way out of my com- 



File Photo 


Mr. Richard Lindsey and Mr. Alton McSween 
fort zone. 

Everything in the first week was new. I had never 
seen a cell phone, let alone operated one before. And, 
there was no internet when I went to prison. I was 
struck by how many people walk around talking to 
themselves, only to discover they are actually talk- 
ing to someone else through their phone. The major- 


ity of people out here seem very dissociated to me. 
Sure, they’re talking to someone on their phone, but 
they ignore everyone and everything right in front of 
them. 

I’m still amazed at how people will shuffle along, 
fixated on their smart phone, while awkwardly navi- 
gating through traffic or crowds. I don’t get it. 

My second week was more chaotic. A frenzied bat- 
tery of daily appointments and meetings to acquire 
all the necessary documentation required of a citizen 
became my daily routine. Getting my birth certifi- 
cate, California identification, Social Security card, 
and opening a bank account were my prime objec- 
tives during that phase of my transition. 

I also became very familiar with all the different 
modes of public transportation available in the Bay 
Area. By my third week out, everything began to feel 
almost normal and I stopped noticing how different 
the world seemed and started to feel more at home. 

It has now been three months since I left San 
Quentin and my days are filled by a mix of routine 
and adventure. The programs I attended while in- 
side prison are still a part of my life today. Weekday 
mornings until noon I am in self-help programs as 
a condition of my parole. Afterwards, I am usually 
headed into the City where I do some volunteer work 
or can be found riding my bicycle around town see- 
ing the sights. 

I certainly don’t feel like an “ex-con” or “parol- 
ee.” Most days I simply feel like another everyday 
Joe trying to find my place in the greater scheme of 
things just like everyone else. 


Three-Judge Panel Says CDCR Won’t Comply Without a Shove 

California’s Prison Population Is Growing In Excess of Projections 
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Building 1 in Folsom State Prison 


Continued from Page 1 

dictory, and unhelpful” in carry- 
ing out proposals to fix the prob- 
lem. The judges even threatened 
to find Gov. Jerry Brown in con- 
tempt of court unless he com- 
plies. 

Brown is appealing the order 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, in- 
sisting it would endanger public 
safety. The high court previ- 
ously upheld the panel’s original 
order. 

The latest court ruling on June 
20 found that California prison 
officials “have made it clear that 
they will not, on their own, com- 
ply with a population cap,” and 
the state continually responds to 
proposals with defiance to the 
court’s deference. 

State prison officials “have 
used this court’s patience and 
good-faith attempts to achieve a 
resolution as an excuse for pro- 
tracting these legal proceedings 
to a time that could hardly have 
been imagined when the litiga- 
tion to constitutionalize Cali- 
fornia’s prison conditions com- 
menced over two decades ago,” 
the ruling states. 

The court cited the history of 
both cases, which the court said 
demonstrates that prison offi- 
cials have repeatedly failed to 
take the necessary steps to rem- 
edy prison overcrowding and 
conditions which “remain un- 
corrected.” 

The population cap was the 
result of Coleman v. Brown, a 
ruling that cited prison officials’ 
failure to provide constitution- 
ally adequate mental health 
care to mentally ill prisoners, 
and Plata v. Brown, which ruled 
that prisoners were denied con- 
stitutionally adequate medical 
health. 

Since the cases were decided, 
“there was a backward slide in 
progress, attributable largely to 
the growing overcrowding prob- 


lem in the California prison sys- 
tem,” according to the court. 

In 2005, the Plata judg- 
ment declared: The prison medi- 
cal delivery system is in such a 
blatant state of crisis that (the 
state) publicly conceded their 
inability to find and implement 
on their own solutions that will 
meet constitutional standards. 
The state’s failure has created 
a vacuum of leadership, and ut- 
ter disarray in the management, 
supervision, and delivery of 
care in the Department of Cor- 
rections’ medical system. After 
years of litigation, it became ap- 
parent that a remedy for the con- 
stitutional violations would not 
be effective absent a reduction 
in the prison system population. 

California prison officials 
attempted to accomplish the 
population reduction through 
Assembly Bill 109, referred to 
as “realignment.” Realignment 
shifted responsibility for low- 
level offenders from the state 
prison system to county jails — 
including parole supervision and 
revocation. 

It soon became apparent, re- 


alignment was not sufficient to 
achieve the 137.5 percent bench- 
mark by June 2013 or to meet the 
final population cap at any time 
thereafter, the court noted. 

Based on state officials’ lack 
of progress in coming up with 
a viable plan to cap its prisons 
at a level in which constitution- 
ally adequate health care could 
be delivered to inmates, the June 
20, 51-page ruling, ordered pris- 
on officials to reach the cap by 
expanding “good time” credits 
in the following manner: 

Inmates housed in minimum 
custody facilities are to receive 
2-for-l good time credits. Good 
time credits for completing edu- 
cational and other qualifying 
programs are to be increased 
from six weeks to eight weeks 
per year and are to be made 
available to violent and second- 
strike offenders. 

Good time credits are to be 
increased from 20 percent to 
34 percent and extended to and 
non-violent second-strike fel- 
ons. (Sex offenders are excluded 
from this provision.) 

Good time credits are to be 


increased from 15 percent to 34 
percent and extended to violent 
(non- strike) felons. (Sex offend- 
ers are also excluded from this 
provision.) 

When the court calculated 
the population level after imple- 
menting the expansion of good- 
time credit plan, it found that the 
prisons would still be 4,170 in- 
mates above the population cap 
on Dec. 31. 

However, the ruling asserts 
if the state were to implement 
the full expansion of good time 
credits for all prisoners, pro- 
spectively and retroactively “the 
measure would result in the ad- 
ditional reduction of as many as 
5,385 prisoners,” thus meeting 
the population cap on time. 

The judges further admon- 
ished state officials that if the 
prisons are not at the population 
cap, then officials must release 
the necessary number of inmates 
by using a list that shows which 
offenders are least dangerous 
to public safety through the so- 
called Low Risk List. 

“No matter what implemen- 
tation challenges,” prison offi- 
cials may face, “no matter what 
unexpected misfortunes arise,” 
the state “shall reduce the prison 
population to 137.5 percent by 
Dec. 31, even if that is achieved 
solely through the release of pris- 
oners from the Low-Risk List,” 
the ruling states. 

The court elicited testimony 
from nationally known criminol- 
ogists to address public safety. 

The experts reviewed histori- 
cal data regarding the expansion 
of good time credits involving 
21 California counties between 
1996 and 2006. During the 10- 
year period, approximately 1.7 
million inmates were released by 
court order. 

The review found the released 
prisoners “did not result in a 
higher crime rate.” 

“Illinois, Nevada, Maryland, 
Indiana, and New York all suc- 


cessfully implemented good 
time credits expansion without 
adversely affecting public safe- 
ty,” according to an expert with 
30 years experience in correc- 
tional planning. 

The court said that it would 
“not allow constitutional viola- 
tions to continue simply because 
a remedy would involve intru- 
sion into the realm of prison ad- 
ministration,” noting the state 
officials “have now had almost 
four years” to met the cap, with 
an additional six months “for 
ease of compliance.” 

The judges ordered prison of- 
ficials to submit progress reports 
every two weeks regarding the 
specific steps taken toward im- 
plementing each measure in the 
good time credit expansion plan, 
any proposed substitutions, and 
the status of the development of 
the Low-Risk List. 

The court ordered state offi- 
cials to waive all laws and regu- 
lations standing in the way of the 
implementation of the good time 
credit expansion plan, so that it 
could go into effect immediate- 

iy- 

The court determined that 
the good time credit expansion 
plan should result in achieving 
the population cap on Dec. 31, 
but warned it would not in itself 
provide a long-lasting solution to 
the problem of unconstitutional 
conditions and denial of lawful 
medical and mental health care. 

The court pointed out three 
reasons that the prison popula- 
tion might balloon again: 

1 . The state’s plan for the “slow 
return of inmates housed in pri- 
vate contract prisons in other 
states.” 

2. The state prison population 
is growing in excess of projec- 
tions. 

3. Timely completion of new 
construction projects has proven 
unreliable due to a lack of ad- 
ministrative approvals and legis- 
lative appropriations. 
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‘Sesame Street’ Helps 
Kids Express Their 
Feelings of Abandonment 


Johnny Rodriguez’s at-risk students posing for a picture 
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group was a visit to Tracy State 
Prison. That day was a real- 
ity check for me... and I knew I 
needed to make better choices 
in order to continue to keep my 
freedom.” 

During one of three visits 
to San Quentin in the last two 
years, Rodriguez told a group 
of prisoners that his organiza- 
tion changes kids’ lives by ad- 
dressing the effects of poverty 
and discrimination that many 
youth face in their communi- 
ties, as well as drugs, violence, 
and gangs. 

Rodriguez said the Contra 
Costa County organization 
doesn’t use the scared- straight 
approach. 

“We try not to be too radi- 
cal and not scare people away,” 
said Rodriguez. “Yelling and 
screaming doesn’t work. Kids 
have heard all that before. I want 
to help every kid, but some are 
not ready. Some have to go to 
prison.” 

One of the many field trips 
the organization sponsors is 
water rafting, one of which in- 
volved 65 youths. The trip was 
designed to teach kids to work 


together. 

“If a kid falls out of a boat, he 
doesn’t care who it is that saves 
him,” said Rodriguez. 

Rodriguez said kids learn 
self-esteem, communication 
skills, and helping each other. 

“Before you know it, we’re 
breaking barriers,” said Rodri- 
guez. “We have to empower the 
kids to change.” 

One Day at a Time encour- 
ages participants in its program 
to volunteer for community ser- 
vice. It also assists participants 
with developing marketable job 
skills and the search for employ- 
ment. 

Some of the other services of 
One Day at a Time is gang tat- 
too removal and tutoring partici- 
pants, grades 6 to 12. 

According to the One Day at a 
Time web site, many participants 
have higher attendance rates in 
school, and lower truancy and 
fewer disciplinary actions. 

Rodriguez says One Day at 
a Time also does random home 
visits, which help to establish 
dialogue with kids and parents. 


As a non-profit organization, 
One Day at a Time receives no 
state or federal funding. All 
money received is through do- 
nations. 

“When you receive govern- 
ment funds, they want to dictate 
how you run your program,” 
said Rodriguez. 

Rodriguez worked on One 
Day at a Time for eight years 
without pay, eventually building 
it to a $300,000 a year budget. 
He says he is trying to hit the 
million-dollar mark. 

“It’s not about the money, but 
with more money, more services 
are provided,” said Rodriguez. 

About 2,500 kids are current- 
ly in the program. Some 900 
kids have already graduated, 
according to Rodriguez. 

Many graduates come back 
to mentor and teach in the pro- 
gram, said Rodriguez. 

“You can’t change kids; all 
you can do is offer them the op- 
portunity to see the truth,” said 
Rodriguez. “My homeboy told 
me the truth, and that’s what 
saved me.” 
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den yelling or crying, difficulty 
sleeping, unusual clinging, hit- 
ting, eating more or less than 
usual, smiling or laughing less 
often, having new fears and bed 
wetting. Sometimes when chil- 
dren act out, they may be feeling 
confused. 

The guide instructs parents or 
caregivers to “help your child 
share feelings” by talking and 
listening. “Mention things you 
notice about the way he/she 
acts.” 


‘Even though you 
are incarcerated, 
you can still play 
an important 
role in your 
child’s life ’ 

To get at the feelings children 
are undergoing, it’s important 
to be patient and ask questions. 
If he/she can’t find the words, 
get the child to draw pictures. 
Little Children Big Challenges: 
Incarceration advises adults “to 
hug and hold the child close — a 
simple touch gives confidence.” 

It’s important to be aware of 
your own feelings. “Your child 
responds to and learns from 


your reactions. Coping with 
your feelings is a powerful way 
to help your child.” 

Honesty is important, the 
guide emphasizes the truth mat- 
ters. As difficult as it is, care- 
givers should tell the truth. It 
is the best way to help a child 
feel loved and to build a special 
trusting bond. 

If the child asks, “Where is 
Daddy?” The guide advises par- 
ents or caregivers to say, “Daddy 
is in a place called prison for a 
while. Grown-ups sometimes go 
to prison when they break a rule 
called a law.” 

If they ask, “Will I get to see 
Daddy”? Honig-Briggs suggests 
saying, “You can visit Daddy in 
prison once in a while. I’ll let 
you know when. Between visits, 
you can write him letters, draw 
him pictures, and talk to him on 
the phone.” 

“You will always be a parent,” 
the guide states. “Even though 
you are incarcerated, you can 
still play an important role in 
your child’s life.” 

If you are incarcerated and 
want to receive a pamphlet Tips 
for Incarcerated Parents send 
a self address stamp envelope 
to San Quentin News at: San 
Quentin News, Education Dept. 
1 Main Street, San Quentin, CA 
94974. 

Information may be obtained 
online at: sesamestreet.org/in- 
carceration. 


Valley Fever Spurs Court to Order the Removal of 3,200 Prisoners 

In 2005, the California Department of Public Health Found 166 Cases of Valley Fever 
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the dirt is disturbed by digging, 
construction, or strong winds. 

There’s an increase risk to 
contract Valley Fever among 
African-Americans and Filipi- 
nos. 

There is also a higher risk for 
people with weak immune sys- 
tems, such as those with organ 
transplants or who have HIV/ 
AIDS, or have chronic illness- 
es such as diabetes, or chronic 
lung disease requiring oxygen, 
according to expert testimony 
in court papers. 

Experts say there is no direct 
person-to-person transmission 
of infection and people with a 
prior history of the disease are 
immune to subsequent infec- 
tion. However, a commercial 
test to determine immunity is 
not available, nor is there a vac- 
cination to protect against in- 
fection. 

The following California 
prisons have been termed en- 
vironmentally friendly to the 
fungus: 

Avenal State Prison, Pleasant 
Valley State Prison, California 
Correctional Institution, Cali- 
fornia State Prison Corcoran, 
Kern Valley State Prison, North 
Kern State Prison, Wasco State 
Prison, and The Substance 
Abuse Treatment Facility and 
State Prison at Corcoran. 

Doctors say Avenal and 
Pleasant Valley have an unusu- 
ally high rate of Valley Fever. 


A 2011 report shows 535 of the 
640 reported cases within Cali- 
fornia prisons occurred at these 
two institutions. 

The rate of sickness at Pleas- 
ant Valley was 38 times that of 
the residents of Coalinga, the 
city in which the prison is lo- 
cated, and 600 times the rate of 
Fresno County. 

In 2005, the California De- 
partment of Public Health found 
166 cases of Valley Fever at 
Pleasant Valley. Twenty-nine 
inmates required hospitalization 
and four deaths were reported. 

Notably, although the state 
health department observed 
the increased risk for African- 
Americans and Filipinos, Pleas- 
ant Valley did not transfer these 
inmates out, according to the 
court. 

In addition, Pleasant Valley 
prison administrators did not 
implement recommendations 
made by the state health depart- 
ment to increase ground cover 
throughout prison property, 
which demonstrated to be an ef- 
fective method at reducing air- 
borne spores, the court papers 
show. 

The Pleasant Valley warden 
described the health depart- 
ment recommendation as “not 
feasible” due to an initial cost 
that “could potentially exceed 
$750,000, in addition to sig- 
nificant ongoing maintenance 
costs,” according to documents 
filed in the court. “The warden 
proposed soil stabilization as an 
alternative solution; however, 


neither measure was implement- 
ed at that time,” the documents 
report. 

A committee consisting of a 
court-appointed receiver and 
his staff, public health, aca- 
demic, and clinical Valley Fever 
experts issued a report with 26 
proposals to mitigate the sick- 
ness. However, prison officials 
and the receiver did not adopt 
all the recommendations but did 
respond by: 

Implementing Valley Fever 
education programs for inmates 
and staff at state prisons 

Canceling construction to ex- 
pand Pleasant Valley 

Relocating inmates with med- 
ical conditions designated by the 
multidisciplinary committee as 
being high-risk for Valley Fe- 
ver from the eight institutions 
environmentally friendly to the 
fungus 

Supporting the construction 
of a medical facility with di- 
alysis beds in Stockton for the 
protection of patients with end- 
stage renal disease 

“Recommendations related to 
environmental mitigation that 
had been shown to be effective 
were judged to be too costly and 
were not implemented,” accord- 
ing to the court finding. 

In December 2008, California 
prison officials asked a select 
subdivision of the federal Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) to examine 
Valley Fever cases among pris- 
on employees - not inmates - at 
Pleasant Valley and Avenal for 


a health hazard evaluation. 

However, state officials uni- 
laterally cancelled the planned 
site visit by the subdivision of 
CDC and “the agency subse- 
quently closed out the request 
for a health hazard evaluation,” 
according to the court papers. 

As the subdivision of CDC 
explained in a December 2009 
letter to CDCR: 

“We had planned a visit to 
both Pleasant Valley and Avenal 
for May 18-20, 2009. However, 
our trip was cancelled the week 
prior at your request. Shortly 
after we made plans for a site 
visit, a motion was made by 
California’s Office of the Gov- 
ernor to have CDCR create an 
advisory group that would de- 
cide whether or not pursuing the 
health hazard evaluation further 
would be valuable to the State 
of California. In June 2009, we 
learned that your Office of Risk 
Management, which had over- 
seen occupational health issues 
for the prison system, was dis- 
banded. You have since relo- 
cated to another position within 
CDCR. This development along 
with the lack of support from 
CDCR management precluded 
moving forward with the health 
hazard evaluation. We contacted 
the union leaders for the local 
California Correctional Peace 
Officers Associations (CCPOA), 
who did not support efforts to 
advance the health hazard evalu- 
ation. Since we do not have the 
support of either CDCR man- 
agement or the local CCPOA 


unions, we are closing out your 
health hazard evaluation re- 
quest.” 

In April 2012, a report that 
examined Valley Fever 2006 
and 2010 found: 

Four institutions - Pleasant 
Valley, Avenal, Wasco State 
Prison, and North Kern State 
Prison - had Valley Fever rates 
higher than rates in the coun- 
ties in which they are located, 
and none of these institutions 
“showed a consistent decrease 
in rates” despite implementa- 
tion of the recommended mea- 
sures, according to court docu- 
ments. 

Pleasant Valley had a Valley 
Fever rate 52 times higher, and 
Avenal had a Valley Fever rate 
nearly 10 times higher, than the 
county with the highest rate in 
California. 

For fiscal years 2008-09 and 
2009-10, 355 inmates required 
outside hospitalization because 
of Valley Fever, at a cost of 
$23.4 million per year. 

Pleasant Valley and Avenal 
experienced the highest costs 
for Valley Fever in the system. 

From 2006 to 2010, 27 in- 
mates died from Valley Fever. 

The receiver also conducted 
a study of 36 inmate deaths be- 
tween 2006 and 2011 that were 
attributable to Valley Fever and 
found that 97 percent were in re- 
gions environmentally friendly 
to the fungus. Seventy percent 
were African-American, and 
76 percent had a serious illness 
like HIV or diabetes. 
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Why Is it That Gang Membership Is on the Rise? 


By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

A new report by the National 
Gang Intelligence Center indi- 
cates that gang membership is 
growing. The increasing num- 
bers brings up an important 
question: Why? 

What motivates someone to 
be willing to hurt children or 
anyone else in their way? Why 
would somebody want to drive 
by and shoot into someone’s 
house without even knowing 
who he or she may hit? 

According to past studies by 
criminologist and academic 
John Dilulio, America has 
been raising a new breed of 
“super-predator” — kids who 
have absolutely no respect for 
human life or a sense of the 
future. 

While some of Dilulio’s con- 
clusions are less relevant now, 
his premise holds true that 
many youth values are out of 
harmony with the good of so- 
ciety. Researchers analyzed 
statistics on over 33,000 gangs, 
reaching conclusions about the 
roles of street gangs, drugs and 
the many variables involved in 
the gang dilemma. 

The FBI does not recom- 
mend using estimated gang 
membership totals as exact 
counts, but the report reveals 


EDITORIAL 


more freely in the community. 

More jurisdictions are be- 
ginning to use community sup- 
port officers to interface with 
the local officials, according 
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Editor-in-Chief Arnulfo T. Garcia 


trends that help communities 
and law enforcement assess 
the gangs threat. There can be 
no mistaking that gangs are ex- 
panding, evolving, and posing 
an increasing threat to commu- 
nities nationwide. 

According to the report, 
gangs are becoming more vio- 
lent. With over 1.4 million 
active gang members, it is im- 
portant to realize what kind of 
environment creates the de- 
sire to join this type of social 
group. 

Strict discipline is one of 
the attractions of gang mem- 
bership, according to Linda 
Schmidt, an FBI community 
outreach specialist, She said 
with discipline comes structure 
and limits, along with a sense 
of security and belonging. 

“That’s what we need to of- 
fer to our young people,” she 
said. “We can’t be afraid as 
parents and teachers to provide 
structure and discipline to our 
children and students.” 

NGIC reports that some ju- 
risdictions indicate at least 90 
percent of violent crimes are 
committed by gangs. Yet there 


are many organizations active- 
ly involved in the reduction of 
gang influence. One of the most 
successful is the SQUIRES 
Program at San Quentin. 

SQUIRES is an inmate or- 
ganization that allows young 
men to come into the prison 
and experience prison life for 
a day. SQUIRES inmate men- 
tors work with “at-risk” kids to 
show them the likely end of the 
road they are traveling, as well 
as alternatives to their present 
path. 

Programs such as SQUIRES 
demonstrate that communities 
should not be afraid to look at 
options such as offering quali- 
fied ex-inmates to work with 
local mentors and police or- 
ganizations. Under the super- 
vision of proper authorities, 
such programs expose youth to 
the real world experiences of 
inmates with which they can 
identify. 

Such counseling is crucial 
to give young at-risk kids the 
guidance needed to avoid be- 
coming an offender, and the re- 
sources necessary to live free 
of drugs and violence. The Na- 


tional Gang 
Intelligence 
Center in- 
dicates that 
gangs have 
increased 
their so- 
phistication 
in recruit- 
ing youths. 

Young peo- 
ple are in- 
creasingly 
targeted 
because of 
their vulner- 
ability and 
susceptibili- 
ty to recruit- 
ment tactics. 

The ad- 
vent of hy- 
brid gangs 
to avoid 
detection is a movement un- 
derway in some communities. 
These gangs no longer display 
gang colors or give signs to 
each other and are more likely 
to be involved in cyber crime 
and white-collar crimes. With 
these organizational enhance- 
ments, gangs are able to move 


to The Economist magazine,. 
With the active involvement of 
neighborhood immersion tech- 
niques, prior gang members 
are becoming an increasingly 
valuable resource. As with the 
SQUIRES counselors, young 
people are more likely to listen 
to the voice of experience. 


Proposition 36 Still Beneficial to Many Prisoners 
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Chris Redlitz and Chrisfino Leal 
at Demo Day in the Garden Chapel 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

After spending nearly two 
decades in prison under Cali- 
fornia’s the Three Strikes Law, 
Chrisfino Kenyatta Leal went 
home from San Quentin a free 
man under California’s Proposi- 
tion 36. 

“I knew that one day my num- 
ber was going to be called and I 
would have the opportunity to 
be released,” Leal said. 

With that knowledge in mind, 
he made a commitment to do ev- 
erything that he could to be pre- 
pared for that moment. 

“I got my Associates of Arts 
degree from the Prison Univer- 
sity Project while I was in San 
Quentin and I enrolled in several 
other self-help programs,” said 
Leal. “I was involved with No 
More Tears, VOEG and a few 
others.” 

Leal, 44, was sentenced to 25- 
years-to-life for possession of a 
firearm. He was released after 
19 years in prison. 

Voters approved Proposition 
184, commonly referred to as 
“Three Strikes and You’re Out,” 
in 1994. It gave longer sentences 
to certain repeat offenders and 
mandated that a person con- 
victed of a felony who had pre- 
viously been convicted of one or 
more violent or serious felonies 
be sentenced to state prison. The 
minimum prison term was an 
automatic sentence of 25 years 
to life. 

“For a long time I blamed the 
law, and the way it’s applied, 
for the problems I was looking 
at and the time I was facing,” 
said Leal. “But in actuality, it 
wasn’t the law that gave me the 
time; it was me. I’m the one who 


put myself in the position to be 
struck out.” 

Leal said his confinement in 
the Pelican Bay Prison’s Secu- 
rity Housing Unit triggered the 
transformation in his life. 

“I thought to myself that I 
could spend the rest of my life 
in a prison within a prison, or I 
could start taking control of my 
life and move toward freedom 
— mentally, emotionally, spiritu- 
ally and physically,” Leal said. 

“Going to Pelican Bay helped 
me clearly identify my priori- 
ties and develop a program that 
would help me achieve them on a 
daily basis,” he added. 

One way Leal did that was 
by committing himself to San 
Quentin’s program called The 
Last Mile. It is a program de- 
signed to teach incarcerated men 
about the world of social media, 
entrepreneurship and teamwork. 

“My role has been two-fold — 
first, as a participant in the pro- 
gram and giving a 150 percent 
to the process. The second part 
of that was I work as an evange- 
list for The Last Mile inside San 
Quentin,” he commented. 

“The Last Mile emphasizes 
collaboration, cohesion and cre- 
ativity and all of us who have 
participated were able to accom- 
plish that.” 

On April 18, Leal was hon- 
ored with a “Shorty Award” in 
the category of Quora Answer of 
the Year. Quora is a website that 
permits users to ask and answer 
questions about noteworthy is- 
sues in society and social media. 

Due to his incarceration, Leal 
could not accept his award in 
person, so The Last Mile cre- 
ators Chris Redlitz and Beverly 
Parenti went to New York and 
accepted it on his behalf. 


“The Last Mile was started 
when Chris Redlitz came into 
San Quentin with Kathleen Jack- 
son,” Leal explained. “He did a 
talk about entrepreneurism, then 
Chris and Beverly actually came 
to a San Quentin Trust gradua- 
tion. From there, the Last Mile 
was started.” 

Leal explained that The Last 
Mile has helped him develop a 
fundamental skill set that is go- 


Anonymous: 

To whom it may concern: 

I attended a tour of San Quen- 
tin State Prison on July 24. 

I wanted to thank all of 
the men housed at SQ for the 
strength, kindness, and patience 
they showed me and the rest of 
the people on the tour for tak- 


ing to open 
doors for a 
new career 
in the free 
world. 

“The 
name of 
my tech 
company 
is called 
Coach Po- 
tato and 
one of my 
goals is 
to have 
it in the 
app’s store 
soon,” he 
said. 

“Every 
man that 
leaves pris- 
on and doesn’t come back serves 
as an example for those of us that 
are in here,” said Leal. “Those 
guys who get out and don’t come 
back are beacons of light they 
raise the hope for us.” 

“It gives people on the outside 
a different set of facts to formu- 
late their opinion. It allows peo- 
ple on the outside to see that we 
have redeemable qualities,” Leal 
said. “It shows that if given the 


ing time to talk to us; showing 
kindness, and for their ongoing 
strength in the face of the daily 
hardships they encounter. 

In particular, I want to voice 
my embarrassment and frustra- 
tion because of the people on 
the tour who showed a lack of 
respect and compassion for the 
men who took time to speak 


right opportunities, that we can 
be productive members of soci- 
ety.” 

“I know that there are many 
men doing life in prison who 
have done the work necessary 
to successfully reintegrate back 
into society,” he said. “Many of 
the positive lessons I’ve learned 
were taught to me by lifers. And 
studies show that lifers have 
the lowest recidivism rate of all 
people leaving incarcerated set- 
tings.” 

After doing 19 years, he said 
his first goal is to re-connect 
with his family. 

“They’ve done all the years 
with me,” Leal said. “They never 
wavered and they supported me 
every step of the way.” 

His other goal is to establish 
himself in the business commu- 
nity. Leal said he wants to create 
opportunities for other men leav- 
ing prison. As for The Last Mile 
program, he said he definitely 
will be working with its leaders. 

“Absolutely, yes. The Last 
Mile is more than just a pro- 
gram; it’s a fraternity of men and 
women committed to empower- 
ment and success in life out side 
of prison,” said Leal. 


with us. 

I want to say that I support 
the inmates at SQ in their re- 
habilitation, their ongoing fight 
for justice and human rights 
within prison walls, and their 
ingenuity in making successes 
of themselves despite great ob- 
stacles. 

-Best, a supporting friend. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
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‘Crimes Victims United’ Fails 
To Represent the Majority 
Of Crime Victims, Study Says 



Photo by David Basile 

Lizzie Buchen at the Kid C.A.T. Banquet 


By Lizzie Buchen, M.S. 

Research and Social Media 
Adviser 

Flipping through this year’s 
proposed criminal justice legis- 
lation, it is hard to miss Crime 
Victims United, a seemingly 
omnipresent victims’ rights 
group that registers strong sup- 
port for tough-on-crime legis- 
lation and adamant opposition 
to bills seeking to reform sen- 
tencing laws or reduce incar- 
ceration. Their stance is in line 
with the conventional wisdom 
that victims want vengeance 
and favor a punitive approach 
to criminal justice. But despite 
CVU’s dominance in the media 
and in Sacramento, a new sur- 
vey reveals that the group does 
not represent the majority of 
crime victims - who they are, 
what they need, or how they 
think about public safety. 

The California Crime Vic- 
tims’ Survey, commissioned 
by Californians for Safety and 
Justice, sheds light on the reali- 
ties of victimization, a crucial 


step for developing policies that 
prevent future victims and re- 
duce suffering of those victim- 
ized in the past. 

While groups like CVU are 
primarily white and middle - 
class, large victimization stud- 
ies consistently show that most 
crime victims are people of color 
from low-income communities. 
The CSJ survey underscores 
the clustering of victimization 
in these sectors of society: Most 
crime victims had been victim- 
ized multiple times and knew 
other victims, while most non- 
victims were surrounded by fel- 
low non-victims. 

The survey also found that 
most crime victims overwhelm- 
ingly favored rehabilitation and 
treatment over jail and prison. 
The findings, though incongru- 
ent with the actions of CVU, 
are not surprising, as the com- 
munities suffering the great- 
est victimization are the same 
communities devastated by 
tough criminal justice policies. 
The high rates of incarceration 
in these communities disrupt 


families, weaken social ties, 
and increase unemployment 
and homelessness - resulting in 
more crime and thus perpetuat- 
ing the cycle of victimization. 

The experiences of victims 
in these communities are given 
little attention, while high- 
profile advocates like CVU are 
designated by the media and 
policymakers as the authorita- 
tive voice of victims. The result 
is legislation based on the needs 
and circumstances of a small 
minority of victims, which is of 
little help to the rest. 

For example, take tough-on- 
crime laws passed in the wake 
of high-profile crimes involv- 
ing young white girls slain by 
nefarious strangers, such as 
Jessica’s Law, Marsy’s Law, 
Megan’s Law, AMBER Alerts, 
Jenna’s Law, Chelsea’s Law, 
and California’s Three Strikes 
Law (spurred by the homicides 
of Kimber Reynolds and Polly 
Klaas). These laws are tailored 
to fit crimes that are extremely 
gruesome - and extremely rare. 
They do nothing to address the 


societal problems that are the 
root causes of most crimes; in- 
deed, studies on Megan’s Law 
, Amber Alert, Jessica’s Law 
and California’s Three Strikes 
Law have failed to demonstrate 
improvements to public safety. 

The CSJ survey reveals that 
most victims do not want to 
ratchet up our already-harsh 
criminal penalties - they want 
to be made whole again. Not 
only do victims experience 
anxiety, stress, and fear, but 


they also have difficulty ac- 
cessing services that can help 
them deal with this psychologi- 
cal aftermath. These are needs 
best met by the social welfare 
system, not the criminal jus- 
tice system. Policymakers who 
want to be on the side of crime 
victims must address these true 
needs. 

Reprinted with permission 
from the website of the Center 
on Juvenile and Criminal Jus- 
tice 


Compassionate Release Helps Terminally 111 Prisoner 


Continued from Page 1 

of punishment. 

That authorization is com- 
monly called “compassionate 
release” because it recognizes 
the importance of ensuring 
that “justice could be tempered 
by mercy.” Congress said, “A 
prison sentence that was just 
when imposed could — because 
of changed circumstances — be- 
come cruel as well as senseless 
if not altered.” 

The number of elderly people 
in prisons is growing. Accord- 
ing to the National Institute of 
Correction, there are 246,600 
elderly prisoners behind bars 
across the country. Prisoners 
age 50 and older are considered 
“elderly” or “aging” due to un- 
healthy conditions prior to and 
during incarceration, according 
to the NIC. 

Becoming elderly in prison 
puts a body in a precarious cir- 
cumstance that not only endan- 
gers the prisoner; it generates 
astronomical amounts of medi- 
cal necessities supported finan- 
cially by the public. Millions of 
additional dollars are needed to 
finance the astounding amount 
of care and supervision required 
to care for an elderly prisoner 
with serious medical issues. 

Lambie, who is now 81, was 
born in Chicago Illinois. He 
came to Pasadena, California as 
a young man and worked build- 
ing aluminum wing and belly 
tanks for airplanes. “It was a 
physical job, hard, but it was an 
important one,” he said. 

Today Lambie suffers from 
terminal lung cancer that has 
spread throughout his body. 
Chemotherapy has failed to 
help. According to Lambie, sev- 


eral medical sources deemed his 
medical condition severe and ir- 
remediable. “They said I won’t 
see this coming Thanksgiving,” 
said Lambie. He is able to slowly 
amble around with the use of a 
cane and cherishes every day as 
a blessing. 

According to the SRA law, 
Lambie’s medical condition ren- 
dered imprisonment “unjust and 
unfair,” and qualifies him for the 
release. The law acts as a “safety 
valve” to revisit sentences and 
reduce them “if appropriate.” 
The compassionate release op- 
tion permits the courts to de- 
crease sentences for applicable 
circumstances such as Lambie’s. 

In one of Lambie’s many 
medical documents, from Marin 
Specialty Care Hospital, Doc- 
tor Alex S. Metzger Oncology/ 
Hematology said, “I feel that it 
is reasonable for Mr. Lambie to 
be considered for compassionate 
release and request Hospice ser- 
vices.” Both CDCR and outside 
medical specialists concur on 
Lambie’s incurable condition. 


‘I feel that it is 
reasonable for 
Mr. Lambie to be 
considered for 
compassionate 
release and request 
Hospice services’ 


Lambie still maintains a great 
sense of humor despite his de- 
bilitating disease. “I wanted to 
get out of the cold weather — it 
made my teeth chatter, and long 
underwear makes me itch,” he 
said with a smile about leaving 


Chicago. 

“All the guys here [at San 
Quentin] have been great,” said 
Lambie. “They treat me with 
respect and I really appreciate 
their concern.” Lambie’s posi- 
tive attitude, considering his age 
and condition, “puts him in a 
special category of people,” said 
one man about him. 

Prior to his imprisonment, 
Lambie’s life was full of memo- 
rable adventures. He spent four 
years in the United States Air 
Force during the Korean War, 
serving as a crewman and gun- 
ner on B-29 fighter-bombers and 
completing his service with an 
honorable discharge. 

After the Korean War, Lambie 
lived in Topanga Canyon outside 
Los Angeles where he obtained 
a private pilots license. In 1956, 
Lambie bought a used Piper Cub 
for $400.00, which he recalls, 
had a “very reliable 6 cylinder 
Continental engine.” Then in 
1957, Lambie “sold everything” 
he had except a 34-foot Yawl 
sailboat. He spent many years 
cruising the south Pacific. “My 
son Luis was born in Guadalaja- 
ra, Mexico,” said Lambie beam- 
ing with pride. 

Luis now is a member of the 
Screen Actor’s Guild and was 
involved with many of the ac- 
tion scenes during the Pirates of 
the Caribbean starring Johnny 
Depp. Luis has worked on all 
Disney Studio’s (Pirate movies) 
“sword fighting, swinging from 
ropes off the set of the pirate 
ship, fights scenes and much 
more,” said Lambie. 

For a time, Lambie worked 
as a Navigator for the National 
Geographic Society on the re- 
search ship Pele, a 90 -foot con- 
verted Coast Guard Cutter. This 
journey took him all over the 
south Pacific including the Phil- 


ippines, Indonesia, Australia, 
and dozens of other “great ports 
around the world,” said Lambie. 
Many of his friends affection- 
ately refer to him as “Captain 
Bill.” 

In his cell, Lambie keeps box- 
es full of photos and letters from 
his family and friends. 

Among them are official, em- 
bossed certificates and acco- 
lades of appreciation. Lambie re- 
ceived some of the tributes from 
NASA administrators thanking 
him for his part in the investiga- 
tion and recovery of the Space 
Shuttle Challenger in 1986, and 
his many endeavor with that gov- 
ernment agency. 

One document read, “In appre- 
ciation of your dedication to the 
critical tasks you performed in 
support of the Presidential Com- 
mission investigating the Space 
Shuttle Challenger accident....” 
It was signed by James Fletcher, 
NASA Administrator and Rich- 
ard Truly, Associate Adminis- 
trator for Space Flight. Another 


vocation of Lambie was as an 
industrial illustrator and worked 
for several companies, including 
3M Corporation. 

If compassionate releases were 
granted to an increasing number 
of dying or debilitated prison- 
ers, it would not greatly reduce 
the state prison population, but 
it would halt the unnecessary se- 
curity costs of confining prison- 
ers who pose little if any risk to 
public safety. 

According to a 2012 report by 
the UCLA, “In 1981, there were 
8,853 state and federal prison- 
ers age 55 and older. Today, that 
number stands at 124,900 and 
experts project that by 2030 this 
number will be over 400,000. 

Compassionate releases are 
monitored by the Human Rights 
Watch [http://www.hrw.org.] or- 
ganization who investigate and 
expose human rights violations. 

For more on compassionate 
release, go to Families Against 
Mandatory Minimums [http:// 
www.famm.org.] 



File Photo 


Bill Lambie and His Wife Anita 
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“All of the 14 strike leaders 
were signatories of protest-re- 
lated documents.” Some of their 
legal papers have been confis- 
cated and they were moved to 
an undisclosed location, a civil 
rights lawyer said in the Los 
Angeles Times report. A letter 
encouraging an end to all racial 
hostilities in California prisons 
and jails was in the confiscated 
documents. 

“Most inmates don’t want 
trouble,” writes Wilbert Rideau 
in a New York Times Op-Ed 
item. “But sometimes they have 
to speak out.” 

Rideau is a prison journalist 
who spent 44 years in Loui- 
siana’s Angola State Prison. 
Twenty-five years of Rideau’s 
incarceration at Angola was as 
editor-in-chief of the Angolite, 
a prison magazine. 

Rideau opines, “As a practi- 
cal matter, this is easy to re- 
solve: institute mechanisms 
for authorities to meet regu- 
larly with inmates to discuss 
their problems without fear of 
reprisal. But this goes against 
entrenched attitudes, and too 
many officials see it as a sur- 


render of their authority.” 

SHU POPULATION 

The Pelican Bay Secured Hous- 
ing Unit contains 1,056 cells. 

The lawsuit claims prisoners 
in the Pelican Bay SHU have 
“extremely limited recreational 
and cultural opportunities.” The 
complaint further allege prison- 
ers’ “near total lack of contact 
with family and loved ones, an 
absolute denial of work opportu- 
nities, limited access to personal 
property, and extraordinary lev- 
els of surveillance and control” is 
cruel and unusual punishment. 

LAWSUIT 

The lawsuit points out that 
Pelican Bay is a “355-mile drive 
from San Francisco and a 728- 
mile drive from Los Angels, 
where many of the prisoners’ 
families live.” 

In 2011, on average, Pelican 
Bay held 1,106 people in its 
SHU. 

“About half (513) had been in 
the SHU for more than 10 years. 
Of those people, 222 had been 
incarcerated in the SHU for 15 
or more years, and 78 had been 
there for more than 20 years. Of 
the remaining people, 544 had 
been in the SHU for five to 10 


years, and the rest, 54, were there 
for five years or less,” according 
to official prison numbers. 

“Prisoners never leave the Peli- 
can Bay SHU except under rare 
circumstances for medical pur- 
poses or a court appearance,” the 
lawsuit claims. 

Prisoners at the Pelican Bay 
SHU cannot have “social tele- 
phone calls absent an emergen- 
cy,” the lawsuit claims. Visits 
from family members are two 
two-hour visits on weekends. No 
physical contact is allowed. Visits 
are in a cubicle, over a telephone, 
behind plexi-glass. Prisoners are 
strip-searched before and after 
each visit that is monitored, re- 
corded, and reviewed by gang 
investigators, according to the 
lawsuit. 

DEMANDS 

San Quentin condemned pris- 
oners joined the hunger strike, 
however their demands were to 
ask the warden to: 

• Implement a “behavior- 
based program” 

• Stop using secret and anony- 
mous inmate informants to de- 
cide gang affiliation 

• End unfair practices used to 
determine inmate privileges 

• End group punishments 


• Create a professional search 
method when prisoners leave the 
recreational yard 

• Better access to the law li- 
brary 

• Better access to personal 
property 

• Better rewards for long-term 
good behavior 

• Better medical care 

• Better access to mail 

Hunger strikers at High Desert 

State Prison delivered a hand- 
written letter to prison authori- 
ties with a list asking for “cleaner 
facilities, better food, and more 
access to the prison library,” re- 
ported the Los Angeles Times. 
Officials report additional hunger 
strikers at Centinela, Calipatria, 
and Lancaster state prisons. 

WASHINGTON 

Prisoners in Washington state 
joined the strike by refusing to 
work beginning July 8, saying 
their “aim is two -fold: to show 
support for the hunger strikers 
in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba and 
to join California prisoners in 
protesting long-term solitary 
confinement and other human 
rights abuses in U.S. prisons, re- 
ports Free Us All Coalition. 

The Step Down Program of- 
fers a new way out of the SHU. 


It is a four- step program, which 
takes a minimum of three or 
four years. The first 2-3 years are 
spent in solitary confinement. 

Prisoners are required to dem- 
onstrate “progress” by filling out 
workbooks showing changed at- 
titudes. Whether a prisoner 
progresses to the next step is a 
discretionary decision by prison 
administrators. As a result, re- 
lease from the SHU is still left 
to the interpretation of prisoner 
conduct by prison administra- 
tors, according to Prisoner Hun- 
ger Strike Solidarity. 

Prolonged solitary confine- 
ment causes a “persistent and 
heightened state of anxiety 
and nervousness, headaches, 
insomnia, lethargy or chronic 
tiredness, nightmares, heart pal- 
pitations, a fear of impending 
nervous breakdowns,” accord- 
ing to research by Center for 
Constitutional Rights. 

“Other documented effects 
include obsessive ruminations, 
confused thought processes, 
over sensitivity to stimuli, irra- 
tional anger, social withdrawal, 
hallucination, violent fanta- 
sies, emotional flatness, mood 
swings, chronic depression feel- 
ings of overall deterioration, as 
well as suicidal ideation.” 



1. Huntsville, Texas - The first 
woman executed in the U.S. in 
nearly three years and a graduate 
student are the latest persons put 
to death in Texas. Kimberly Mc- 
Carthy, 52, was executed June 
26. She became the 500th per- 
son put to death by Texas since 
the state resumed capital pun- 
ishment in 1982. Former Texas 
Tech graduate student Vaughn 
Ross, 41, was executed July 18. 
Ross’ execution was the 10th 
this year in Texas, the nation’s 
most active capital punishment 
state. 

2. Norco - California Reha- 
bilitation Center warden Cyn- 
thia Tampkins ordered a halt to 
feeding of feral cats, and then 
reversed the order after 3,700 
people reportedly signed a peti- 
tion of opposition to the action. 
“Unfortunately, some individu- 
als in the public have expressed 
their outrage at the removal of 
the feeders,” Tampkins said in a 
memo. “I understand their con- 
cerns and empathize with their 
views. It was never my intention 
to appear unsympathetic or un- 
caring.” 

3. Devore - San Bernardino 
County is planning to train 
county prisoners to battle wild- 
fires. With California’s prison re- 
alignment plan, many offenders 
are receiving longer sentences 
in the county jail “and are good 
candidates for this program,” 
said Sheriff John McMahon. 
Los Angeles initiated a similar 
inmate program last year. 

4. Sacramento - The state Sen- 
ate has confirmed Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s appointment of Dr. 
Jeffrey Beard, 66, as secretary 
of the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation. 
The vote was 23-6. Beard has 
been acting secretary since De- 
cember 2012. 

5. St. Mary, Ky. - This central 


Kentucky community is bracing 
for the loss of 166 jobs and free 
inmate work performed for the 
county with the shutdown of the 
Marion Adjustment Center, the 
state’s last private prison. The 
state failed to renew its contract 
with the Nashville, Tenn. -based 
Corrections Corporation of 
America. Officials estimate the 
change will save $1.5 million to 
$2.5 million per year by housing 
inmates in existing state facili- 
ties, jails and halfway houses. 

6. Nashville, Tenn. - A private 
prison company has announced 
it has renewed its contract with 
California for three more years. 
The contract states that Correc- 
tions Corporation of America 
will provide up to 8,244 beds 
for the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
in facilities currently housing 


7,450 California inmates. 

7. Stockton - Thirty-eight youth 
in the Chaderjian Youth Cor- 
rectional Facility have received 
high school diplomas or GED 
certificates on June 28. They join 
51 youth in the Ventura Youth 
Correctional in Camarillo who 
received diplomas and GEDs on 
June 14. “These students show 
that youth can rebound from 
mistakes in their lives and take 
steps to build a more successful 
life,” said Division of Juvenile 
Justice Director Michael Minor. 
“Education is a key part of that 
foundation.” 

8. Rome, N.Y. - About half of 
this city’s Ward Two residents 
are prisoners, thanks to a change 
in counting population for legis- 
lative representation. “Although 
they can’t vote, counting them in 
the population is important for 


our state aid and other things like 
that,” said Mayor Joseph Fusco. 
9. Raleigh, N.C. - North Caro- 
lina officials are mulling what 
to do about capital punishment 
after the repeal of the Racial 
Justice Act. Four years ago, the 
state repealed the act that al- 
lowed condemned prisoners to 
challenge their sentence based 
on racial bias statistics. If a 
judge agreed, a prisoner could 
be resentenced to life imprison- 
ment. States that have abolished 
the death penalty in recent years 
were more politically receptive 
or had strong minority voices 
in state government, said Rich- 
ard Dieter, director of the Death 
Penalty Information Center. Rep. 
Paul Stam, R-Apex, said North 
Carolina opinion favors capital 
punishment. He predicted legal 
challenges to lethal injection 


executions would be resolved 
within months, not years. 

10. Sacramento - Gov. Jerry 
Brown has appointed two war- 
dens. Alexander Maurice Gon- 
zales, 57, of La Quinta, was ap- 
pointed warden at Chuckawalla 
Valley State Prison, where he 
has served as acting warden 
since 2011. Amy Miller, 39, of 
Brawley, was appointed warden 
at California State Prison, Cen- 
tinela, where she has served as 
acting warden since 2012. She 
was chief deputy warden in 
2012 and associate warden from 
2010 to 2012. Each position 
pays $130,668. 

11. Folsom - Fifteen women 
prisoners have graduated from 
the California Prison Industry 
Authority’s Career Technical 
Education Pre-Apprenticeship 
Program. The residents of the 
Folsom Women’s Facility were 
awarded certificates on July 1 1 . 
“The best thing you can do for 
yourselves is go out there, make 
better lives for yourselves and 
not come back (to prison),” Cal- 
PIA General Manager Chuck 
Pattillo told the graduates. 

12. Bucks County, Pa. - Prime- 
Care Medical of Harrisburg has 
been awarded a three-year $11.7 
million contract to provide 
healthcare services to more than 
1,100 offenders, reports Philly- 
Burb.com. 

13. New York, NY - A Man- 
hattan federal district court 
judge criticized the New York 
Police Department’s stop-and- 
frisk practices, saying they were 
based on the “misjudgment of 
suspicions,” reports the New 
York Times. The remarks punc- 
tuated more than two months of 
testimony and five hours of sum- 
mations, which presented civil 
rights lawyers’ and the city’s 
lawyers’ dueling interpretations 
of the witnesses’ testimonies. 
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Teaching at San Quentin for Over 25 Years 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

Pat Maloney, 75, has been 
teaching art at San Quentin 
for more than 25 years. 



File Photo 

Teacher Pat Maloney 


Maloney spent the first 
three years of his career at 
San Quentin interacting ex- 
clusively with the men on 



Photo by Pat Maloney 


Prayer 


Death Row. 

“It was horrifying to know 
the guys on the row have a 
limited possibility with their 
future,” Maloney said. For 


Photo by Pat Maloney 

In her Garden 


‘San Quentin Prison Report’ Hits the Air Waves 






those on Death Row who spend 
most of their days in a cell, 
Maloney’s art classes create a 
new pos- 
sibility. 

Fornine 
years af- 
terwards, 
he split 
his time 
between 
working 
with those 
men and 
those on 
the Main 
Line 
through a 
program 
called 
Arts in Corrections. When 
the program was scrapped 
due to state-imposed budget 
cuts in 2010, Maloney began 
volunteering to teach artists 
on the Main Line. 

Maloney’s impact can be 
felt by talking with those who 
took his class, and in a mural 
expected to go up in the North 
Dining Hall. Maloney began 
facilitating the painting of the 
mural in mid-July, but has had 
to scale 
back the 
amount 
of time 
he spends 
at San 
Quentin 
and on 
the proj- 
ect due 
to fam- 
ily con- 
c e r n s . 

Still, 

Maloney 
said he 


Photo by Pat Maloney 

In a Bucket 


has enjoyed working 
at San Quentin. 

“I’ve seen San 
Quentin 
change 
over the 
years. 

Initially, 

I was 
glad to 
come 
here for 
the work, 
but then 
I found I 
was com- 
fortable here,” Ma- 
loney said. “The 
prisoners here are 
so appreciative of 
the whole art pro- 
cess.” 

Maloney began 
his artistic career 
as an illustrator 
in Houston, Tex- 
as, soon after he 
graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree 
from San Jose 
State University. 

He eventually 
moved back to 
Cali- 
for- 


Photo by Pat Maloney 

Him and Her 


and settled in 
Marin County 
[[timeline]]. Since 
then, Maloney has 
worked on proj- 
ects for Marine 
World in North 
Beach, Wells 
Fargo and Sesame 
Street. 

“I even worked 
as a text book art- 
ist for a while, but 


I didn’t 
enj oy 
i 1 1 u s - 
trating 
mun- 
dane 
things 
like 
beans,” 
M a - 
1 o n e y 
said. 

Photo by Pat Maloney Oth- 

Angel Play e r 

pieces 
of his 

artwork have been showcased 
at the Haines Gallery in San 
Francisco, and funded by orga- 
nizations including the Marin 
Arts 
Council. 

Most 
of his 
work 
at San 
Quentin 
has been 
funded 
by the 
William 
James 
Asso- 
ciation, 
which 
began 

funding the arts program 
shortly after it was cut from 
the state budget. 

“[Teaching art] has not al- 
ways been the easiest, but it 
has been rewarding talking 
about art and talking to peo- 
ple who care about the pro- 
cess,” he said. 

Still, age is catching up to 
Maloney and though he plans 
to keep teaching his art class 
on Saturday mornings, a day 
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Ducks at Play 


may come when he will no 
longer be able to teach at San 
Quentin. Teaching art has al- 
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Duo 

lowed Maloney to identify 
with his students, and form 
a relationship that continues 
beyond the classroom, he 
said. 

“Through art I have come 
to get to know the guys,” 
Maloney said, “we share that 
connection.” 

Samples of Maloney’s art 
can be viewed on his website, 
www.patmaloneyart.com. 



Over half a century has 
passed since voices from San 
Quentin were broadcast on 
a regular basis over the radio 
waves. 

San Quentin returns to radio 
with the San Quentin Prison 
Report, a new program cre- 
ated by inmate Troy Williams 
and his crew (Curtis Carroll, 
Tommy “Shakur” Ross, Sha 
Wallace- Stepter, Brian Asey, 


Greg Eskridge, and Earlonne 
Woods). Williams also credits 
Larry Schnider, San Quentin 
TV Specialist, and volunteer 
Nigel Poor with helping to 
launch the radio project. 

The idea for the radio show 
began when photographer Poor 
and Williams were working on 
a documentary titled Verbal 
Photography and they were 
interviewing people. After a 


while, Poor and Williams real- 
ized the images were not as im- 
portant as the stories they were 
telling, and the San Quentin 
Prison Report was born. 

The show will officially 
launch on the radio station 
KALW, 97.1 in September. 

The San Quentin Prison 
Report has some big shoes to 
fill if it hopes to compare to 
the broadcasting excellence 
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Joshua “JB” Burton, Curtis “Wall Street” Carroll, Artist Nigel Poor, 
Troy Williams, Sha Wallace-Stepter and Brian Asey 


of the past. “San Quentin on 
the Air” was a radio program 
built around convict talent and 
broadcast from coast to coast 
by the mutual broadcasting net- 
work in the 1940’s. 

According to San Quentin 
Established 1852: 150th Anni- 
versary Commemorative Book 
by Turner, “The radio program 
lasted for five years and earned 
the highest Hooper ratings of 
any mutual show produced dur- 
ing that time.” 

The San Quentin Prison Re- 
port will air as a segment on 
the radio show Crosscurrents, 
and will profile people from the 
prison community. 

“A lot of people don’t under- 
stand who the people in prison 
really are, and we hope to pro- 
vide the public with this in- 
sight,” says Williams. 

Former warden of San Quen- 
tin Robert Ayers Jr. told Wil- 
liams the public has a duty to 
know what is going on in their 
prisons, and Williams hopes the 
San Quentin Prison Report will 
help to make this possible. 

A few segments have previ- 
ously aired. San Quentin Prison 
Report interviewed Don Heller, 
the writer of the original death 
penalty bill in 1974 and now a 
proponent of Proposition 34 to 
abolish the death penalty. 

Through interviews like this 


San Quentin Prison Report 
hopes to broaden the discussion 
between crime, punishment, 
and rehabilitation. 

By interviewing prisoners, 
says Williams, “I want the pub- 
lic to see our struggles, and I 
also want fellow prisoners to 
see they are not alone and may 
share some of the same issues 
with someone else.” 

Williams hopes people con- 
nect with each other and be- 
come inspired. 

Besides interviews with pris- 
oners and their advocates, Wil- 
liams plans to interview victims 
of crimes. He wants the conver- 
sation to be complete and show 
all aspects of crime. 

“If a listener wants to hear the 
truth about prison life, not the 
drama of shows like ‘Lock Up,’ 
they should tune in. If they’re 
interested in the fear then they 
need to go to Hollywood,” says 
Williams. 

The radio show has given Wil- 
liams a voice to address issues 
he sees in his community that 
he never imagined he could. Al- 
though his true passion is film, 
Williams thinks he has a future 
in radio and plans to pursue a 
combination of both film and 
radio when he is released. 

To hear podcast of the show 
visit www.sqpr.org 

—Tommy Winfrey 
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By San Quentin News Staff 

In spite of chilly weather, more than 1,000 prison- 
ers wearing white T-shirts packed onto San Quentin’s 
Lower Yard on July 27 in support of the third annual 
Day of Peace celebration. 

Throughout the day, inmates and volunteers took part 


Wings of Love’ draws a crowd at the event 


in activities and viewed performances centered on the idea of 
promoting peace within the prison walls. 

“This is my second Day of Peace event,” said Chief Spon- 
sor, John Curzon, associate warden of health care. “At the first 
event, it seemed that people were a little reluctant.” It’s much 
better now, he added. “This event signifies the culture of San 
Quentin.” 

The 

event 

was the yj >- 

M W S> 

group 

of men / f • 
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together \ 
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Kathleen Jackson passing out the snacks all day long 

place on the prison’s Lower Yard. Many of the event 
organizers are serving life sentences. 

“Of course the first Day of Peace was the best one,” 
said inmate Kevin Tindall, one of the original orga- 
nizers. “At that time we had to make sure that all the 
inmates were going to let bygones be bygones.” 

Tindall added that it helped having former Community Partner- 
ship Manager Laura Bowman to help organize the first event. 

Participants interacted with each other around the various in- 
formation tables sprawled across the yard. Tables were staffed 

by repre- 




Adam Verdoux and Rick Jackson 
performs for the crowd on the Lower Yard 


Project, Al- 
liance for 
CHANGE 
and If a 
Founda- 
tion. Cen- 
ter to the 
area was 
Tindall’s 
table. He 
taped a 
long bed 
sheet to its 
top, giving 
individuals 
an oppor- 
tunity to 

sign their names in support of the Day of Peace. 

Organizers encouraged every prisoner to pledge “Peace for 
just one day.” The Day of Peace Committee urged inmates to be 
voices of reason in times of crisis and to help others find their 
voice through a commitment to peace. 

“Our goal is to stem the tide of violence by saturating our 
prisons and society 
with peace,” the 
Day of Peace pro- 
gram proclaimed. 

Richmond May- 
| orGailMclachlan 
addressed the 
crowd, sharing 
her admiration 
for the ability of 
prisoners to create a 
safe place behind bars. 

A Friends Outside represen- 
tative reported organization 
plans to begin serving inmates’ 
basic visiting and reentry needs 
in the near future. 

Event Chairman Richard 

Poma implored the crowd to “stop expecting others to change 
and instead become the change (they) wish to see in the 
world.” 

Just before noon, a fire truck’s siren sounded for one 
minute while everyone on the yard raised their hands 
in silence. 

“The fresh air and programs make San Quentin a lot 
better than other prisons,” said Wesley R. Eisiminger, 

66, originally from Orange County. Eisiminger staffed 
the VVGSQ table and has been at San Quentin for 


Richmond Mayor Gail Mclachlan 


Pastor M. Jackson surrounded by friends 


C. Barker and Kevin Tindall having a good time 


about three months. He is a veteran of the U.S. Army and 
served in Vietnam from 1965-66. He has been incarcerated 
for 14 years. 

“I’ve been at San Quentin only a few months,” said Bernard 
R. Werner. “The no-violence compared to the prison I came 
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from here is amazing.” 

There was a sidewalk 
contest, set up by prisoner 
About 30 contestants drew 
related to the concept of 
volunteer and facilitator Pat 
each piece, deciding Eddie 
was the best. 



chalk-drawing 
Scotty McKinstry. 
artistic pieces 

peace. Community 
Maloney examined 
Delapena’s work 



L. Blue Wilder, Brian Shipp, Tom Bolema, 
Joe Shelton and Boston Woodard 


Associ- 
ate Warden 
Curzon 
assured 
organiz- 
ers that 
disabled 
inmates in 
the hospi- 
tal were 
provided 
treats, a 
wristband, 
health 
bars and 
Gatorade, 
along with 
all the oth- 
er inmates 
who par- 



took in the Day of Peace. 

Glen Harder, Alberto Mendez and Shaka Senegal Mohammad, 
workers in the Inmate Daily Assistant Program, delivered the 

bags to the 
disabled 
inmates. 

“This 
event 
would not 
have been 
possible 
without 
the gener- 
ous sup- 
port of 
the vol- 
unteers,” 
Curzon 
said. “This 
is not just 
one day 

out of the year. I hope that the message of peace transcends 
into the street.” 

Three main sponsors made the Day of Peace pos- 
sible: The Prison University Project, Bread & 

Roses and the William James Foundation. 

“This is my second time participating in the Day 
of Peace,” said community volunteer Jun Hama- 
moto, who sat on the committee that helped plan 
the event. “I have a deep and great appreciation 
for the men that helped make this happen. I con- 


Associate Warden John Curzon, Jun Hamamoto 
and the Day of Peace Committee preparing snacks 


as- 



The Native Hawaiian Group chilling 
with friends and enjoying the performances 


gratulate 
them for 
all their 
effort.” 

The Oak- 
land Inter- 
faith Choir 
was a last 
minute ad- 
dition to 
the Day 
of Peace 
schedule. 

“The 
choir al- 
most had 





Chalk drawings on the ground in front of R&R on the Lower Yard 
me in tears; they were so good. Their voices exem- 
plify what peace is all about,” said Tindall. “I’d 
like to thank the whole entire general population 
for their conduct during the Day of Peace.” 

The event closed with the native Ha- 


waiian group s prayer. 

“I remember the creation of the Day 
of Peace,” said Community Partner- 


ition* 1 f \ 

:UsJ 

ner- i 
ship 


Manager Steve 
Emrick, who is 
also a sponsor of 
the event. “This 
is the first time 
that we invited 
spiritual leaders 
to participate. It 
was unique and 
more inclusive.” 

The Day of 
Peace Commit- 
tee included 
Chairman Rich- 
ard Poma, Vice 
Chairman Robert 
Frye, Treasurer 
Ray Richardson, 
Executive Secre- 
tary Chris Schuh- 

macher, and Sergeants-at-Arms Jorge Heredia, Stephen Pascas- 
cio, Edgar Salazar, Adam Verdoux, and Danny Cox, who has 


The Human Condition ready to rock 



The Oakland Interfaith Choir sings for joy and peace 


since been released. 

The event could not have been put on without the assistance 
of co-sponsors John Kelly and Jun Hamamoto, said Chairman 
Poma. Donors to the event were, the Lazarus Foundation, JH 
Robbins Foundation, and William James Foundation. 

All photos taken by Raphaele Casale 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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CORRECTION: 

In the July edi- 
tion, the article Ju- 
venile Lifer Finds 
Hope in Senate Bill 
260, it reports that 
the victim’s age is 
11. That is incor- 
rect. The victim’s 
age was 18. 



o) o 


R ecognized for his intel- 
lect, Martin Luther King 
Jr. was expelled from school 
at the age of five when his 
teacher discovered he was too 
young to be in the first grade. 
He Later graduated high 
school by the age of fifteen. 

E stablished in 1799 dur- 
ing the Napoleonic War, 
Prime Minister William 
Pitt enforce a temporary in- 
come tax rate of 2.5 percent. 

F or Pioneers, America was 
considered to be the land of 
opportunity. During that time 
pioneers purchased land and 
homes for two dollars an acre. 


O ccurred in 1862, the 
Battle of Sharpsburg 
was the first battle to take 
place in Northern soil dur- 
ing the American Civil War. 


R ecognized for their Black 
Panther Party leader- 
ship, Huey Newton, Bobby 
Searle, and Leroy Eldridge 
Cleaver protected blacks 
from police harassment. 


M en and women was al- 
lowed voting rights 
in the democratic nation 
of New Zealand in 1893. 



POETRY CORNER 

By Billy Combs 
True Friends 


A friend is there when nobody is around , 

A friend will help you if ever you hit the ground, 

A friend will make you smile when you really want to cry, 
A friend tells the truth when everyone else seems to lie, 
A friend will be strong when ever you are weak, 

A friend won't pry for words if you don't want to speak, 
A friend will take your wrath if you ever need to vent, 

A friend won't run away if push ever comes to shove, 
These are all qualities of how a true friend shows there 
respect and love. 



Book Review 


By Randy Maluenda 


THE RAZOR'S EDGE (By W. 
Somerset Maugham) Trauma steers 
wartime hero to seek spiritual en- 
lightenment. 

ORGIES OF THE HEMP EATERS 
(By Hakim Bey & Abel Zug) Articles 
and essays of hemp history and 
culture. 

HENRY AND JUNE (By Anais Nin) 
Author's diaries of a twisted open- 
marriage. 

DEREK JETER: The Life You Imag- 
ine (By Derek Jeter w/Jack Curry) 
Quick and easy read of a living 
sports legend. 



Top responses are four trophies progressing downward to one: 
Responses which are two or less are not recommended reading. 


Sudoku Corner 


By Troy “Humphrey” Ashmus 
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Featured Artwork of B.S.T. 


Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize! 

Which animal on the list below does not be- 
long in this group and why? 

Polar bear, penguin, beluga, moose, walrus, 
reindeer 

The answer to last month’s puzzle is: The win- 
ner will be decided by playing 49 games. Every 
time a game is played, one player is eliminated. 
It would take 49 games to eliminate 49 players 
out of 50. 

Congratulations to Robert B. Lomas, for win- 
ning last month’s contest. 

Congratulations to the following participants 
who entered the contest: Joseph S. Orozco and 
Louie Calvin. Due to shortage of supplies, hats 
will no longer be issued as a prize. 

Rules: 

The prize will be for completion of brain 
twister puzzles. All puzzle submissions should 
be sent via u-save-em envelope to San Quentin 
News/Education Department. Only one entry 
per person. 

All correct submissions will be place in a hat. 
The winner will be picked by drawing a name 
from that hat. 

The prize winner will receive four Granola 
Bars. Prizes will only be offered to inmates 
that are allowed to receive the prize items. In- 
mates transferred, sent to ad/seg or otherwise 
not available to claim their prize will result in 
forfeiture. 

The answer and the winner’s name will be 
published in the next issue of the San Quentin 
News. 
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An ‘OG’s’ Perspective 

The First ‘OG’ in My Life 



Watani Stiner 


By Watani Stiner 
Staff Writer 

The greatest challenge facing 
OGs today is the challenge to 
ourselves. For we only become 
a credible “model” and make 
persuasive demands on the 
younger generation when we de- 
mand more of ourselves. What 
we do in our daily life demon- 
strates who we are and what we 
are really about. It‘s not about 
our words and lofty pronounce- 
ments. It’s not about what we 
went through “back-in-the-day” 
or even how far we’ve come. It’s 
about how well OGs practice 
what we preach. 

Without question, there are 
many young people in need of 
some serious guidance and dis- 
cipline. Too many of our youth 
have become addicted to drugs, 
killed and relegated to prison. 
Perhaps, more importantly, too 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

A Paradise Build in Hell: 
The Extraordinary Communi- 
ties That Arise in Disaster is a 
historical account of five devas- 
tating tragedies throughout the 
world. 

Author Rebecca Solnit de- 
scribes the 1906 San Francisco 
earthquake, a 1917 ammunition 
ship explosion in the harbor of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, the 1985 
earthquake in Mexico City, The 
World Trade Center attack on 
9/11 2001, and the flooding of 
New Orleans during Hurricane 
Katrina in 2005 to illustrate 
how tragedy opens up the pos- 
sibility for utopia. 

[It] sometimes wipes the 
slate clean like a jubilee, and 
it is those disasters that beget 
joy, while the ones that increase 
injustice and isolation beget bit- 
terness-the “corrosive commu- 
nity.” That it is to say, a disaster 
is an end, a climax of ruin and 
death, but it is also a begin- 
ning, an opening, a chance to 
start over... and renders people 
amenable to social and personal 
changes. 

Solnit argues that the elite 
groups of society will react to a 
potential shortage of resources 
caused by tragedies by salvag- 
ing their possessions with ex- 
traordinary measures. Solnit 
calls this reaction “elite panic,” 
and describes it as fear-monger- 
ing tactics used to maintain the 
status quo on public and private 
resources and to keep the com- 
mon person in a state of sub- 
jugation. As an example when 
disasters strike, food shortages 
are immediate, which force 
people to take food from stores 
to survive. The elite deem the 


many children are without fa- 
thers. Regardless of the myriad 
reasons or causes, our incarcera- 
tion and absence from the lives 
of our children becomes the 
model for them to emulate. It is 
the model and message of aban- 
donment. 

We must realize that no one 
is immune from the demands of 
moral responsibility or exempt 
from moral assessment. Every 
father has an obligation and re- 
sponsibility to be an example for 
his children, his grandchildren, 
and every other generation to 
come. However, before we can 
be a positive and instructive ex- 
ample for young people, we must 
turn inward and assess the right 
and the wrong, recognize per- 
sonal shortcomings and commit 
ourselves to correcting them. 

But before we do that, we 
must figure out what knowledge, 
understanding, and wisdom 


people looters out of fear of los- 
ing their possessions. 

Solnit quotes the former po- 
litical prisoner and later Czech 
president Vaclav Havel’s defi- 
nition of “civil society,” to de- 
scribe the duties of common 
folks in the community: “a so- 
ciety in which citizens partici- 
pate in public life, in the admin- 
istration of public goods, and in 
public decision.” 


‘ Only free people 
can care about 
slaves or prisoners 
and do something 
about slavery 
and prisons ’ 


Solnit argues that we should 
opt for egalitarianism as op- 
posed to utilitarianism by show- 
ing that when stripped bare, 
everyone under every circum- 
stance really does live in a state 
of sameness, equality, and have 
similar chances for survival. A 
Paradise Build in Hell thus calls 
for equal access to public goods 
and equal opportunity, unlike 
the traditional western capi- 
talistic power structure, which 
has historically generated few 
“haves” and a vast amount of 
“have nots.” 

Solnit further argues that so- 
ciety’s reaction to collective hu- 
man experience during disaster 
is essential to progress. When 
disaster strikes, an opportunity 
arises for a restructuring and 
reevaluation of current sys- 
tems. Solnit illustrates this by 
describing the historical treat- 


have we gained from our expe- 
riences; and what needs to be 
modeled for our children and the 
next generation? 

Looking back over my own 
life as a child, I realize that the 
first “OG” in my life was not a 
superhero, athlete, movie star. 
He wasn’t pimp or neighborhood 
drug dealer. The first OG I met 
lived with me. He was the man 
I first looked up to; the man I ac- 
cepted as my male-role-model 
and when I became a man, I fol- 
lowed his script. He was my fa- 
ther. He taught me about human 
respect and the sacrifices a man 
must sometime make to protect 
and provide for his family. He 
taught me never to turn a blind 
eye to injustice, a deaf ear to 
truth or an uncaring heart away 
from the suffering and pain 
around me. He taught me how to 
be a man. Although at the time 
of my youth I did not appreciate 


ment of individuals with lepro- 
sy in “The Separating Sickness: 
How Leprosy Teaches Empathy,” 
Harpers magazine, as she writes, 
“Leprosy is really two diseases: 
the physical effects and the so- 
cial response to them.” She ex- 
plains how people changed their 
attitude toward lepers “...when 
doctors realized that leprosy, 
contrary to long-standing belief, 
is very near the least contagious 
disease on earth. Ninety-nine 
percent of us are naturally im- 
mune to the disease, and the rest 
have a hard time catching it.” In 
other words, fear of the disease 
eroded. 

Solnit wants us to stop fear- 
ing each other when something 
devastating occurs in our com- 
munity. 

How you behave depends on 
whether you think your neigh- 
bors or fellow citizens are a 
greater threat than the havoc 
wrought by a disaster or a 
greater good than the property 
in houses and stores around 
you. 

Solnit’s point of empathy and 
egalitarianism is illustrated in 
her recent Orion article “Mys- 
teries of Thoreau, Unsolved: 
On the dirtiness of laundry and 
the strength of sister: Only free 
people can care about slaves 
or prisoners and do something 
about slavery and prisons, which 
is why the project of liberating 
yourself is not necessarily self- 
ish.” 

In western societies, once a 
person becomes a slave or pris- 
oner, they become powerless. 
The persuasive argument in A 
Paradise Build in Hell demon- 
strated throughout history, that 
individuals do not have to be 
powerless - no matter the cir- 
cumstances. 


the many lessons my OG father 
taught me. I realize now that he 
was modeling and teaching me 
how to be accountable for my 
actions. I believe that a father 
is (or should be) the first OG in 
every young man’s life. Fathers 
are the first teachers and vis- 
ible examples of manhood. He 
is the one who sets the tone for 
the family. His children model 
his attitude and his relationship 
towards womanhood. 

This father-son dynamic also 
leads me to understand many of 
the unintended consequences of 
a young man growing up with- 
out a father in the home or in 
his life. Every young man will 
seek out and emulate the model 
presented to him by his first OG. 
I now understand why so many 
of our youth are so confused and 


By Charles Brooks 

Journalism Guild Writer 

An Islamic scholar stressed 
the importance and benefits of 
fasting during the month of Ra- 
madan for San Quentin’s Mus- 
lim community. 

“O you who believe! Fasting is 
prescribed for you as it was pre- 
scribed before you; that you may 
learn self restraint,” said Shaykh 
Atik Pathan, a short, Indian-born 
scholar and Hafiz - a person who 
memorized the nearly 7,000 
verses of the Holy Qur’an 2:185. 

“The human soul has two fac- 
ulties,” he said during his Jum- 
mah - Friday Kutbah (speach). 
“The first faculty is Daring, 
Initiating. The second faculty is 
Restraint. All depend upon the 
first faculty, and all prohibitions 
depends upon the second facul- 
ty. The first human and prophet 
- Adam, (upon be peace), was 
tested with the second faculty 
of restraint,” he stated referring 
to the story of Adam and Eve, 
(peace be upon them), approach- 
ing the forbidden tree. “So fast- 
ing strengthens our faculty of 
self restraint,” he said. 

Ramadan, which literately 
means intensive heat, is the 
month in which the Holy Qur’an 
was revealed to Prophet Muham- 
mad, peace be upon him, over 
1,400 years ago. 

The ocean of fasting hungry 
faces in the crowded Interfaith 
Chapel included many non- 


angry. They have no historical 
memory or sense of purpose in 
their lives. 

I have been in prison for many 
years. I have seen the best and 
the worst of times, and one of 
the hardest things for me to face 
was being out of my children’s 
lives during the most critical pe- 
riod of their development. The 
wisdom I have gained through 
these experiences is the same 
wisdom I will share with the 
younger generation. Although 
traditional family dynamics 
have changed a great deal over 
the years, the problem is essen- 
tially the same. 

Young people look for models 
to look up to, someone who will 
guide, encourage, and validate 
them. Someone who will pass 
them the historical baton. 


Muslim participants. This year 
Ramadan fasting without food 
or water covered 16.5 hours each 
day for 30 days. 

“260 are still fasting” as of 
July 19, said San Quentin Mus- 
lim Chaplain Imam Kawsar 
Hossain. 

One non-Muslim from H-Unit 
said he joined the fasting “to 
learn discipline.” A North Block 
inmate said “to stop watching so 
much TV.” Yet another said “to 
loose some weight.” 

A newly Shahaditain Muslim 
from West Block, Abdul Waqib, 
quoted the Prophet Muhammad, 
peace be upon him, who said: 
“Whoever believes in Allah 
and His Messenger, performs 
the prayer and observes fasting 
during the month of Ramadan, 
then it will be a promise binding 
upon Allah to admit him (or her) 
to Paradise.” (Hadith -Shahih al 
burkari 4/2790) 

Ramadan notes the time when 
Allah through the angel Gabriel 
revealed the Qur’an as detailed in 
Chapter 96, verses one through 
five. Three times the angel com- 
manded “Iqra,” which means 
read. “But I cannot read,” replied 
the Prophet (pbuh) twice. The 
third time the angel instructed: 
“Read in the name of your Lord, 
who created all that exists. Who 
has created man from a clot of 
blood. Read and your Lord is 
Most Generous. Who has taught 
by the pen. He has taught man 
which he knew not.” 


BOOK REVIEW 

Five Devastating Tragedies 
That Shook the Earth’s Core 


San Quentin Muslims 
Celebrate Ramadan 
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Becoming Successful After 24 Years of Incarceration 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


David Cowan, Ernest Morgan, Terrell Merritt and 
Sam Johnson at the Alliance for Change graduation in the ARC building 


By Joan Lisetor 

San Quentin News Advisor 

No one who knows Ernest 
Morgan is surprised that he’s 
making a successful life in the 
free world. After all, during 24 
years of incarceration - 13 in 
San Quentin — he founded and 
co-founded several self-help 
groups and participated in just 
about every other one. 

“I knew adjusting would 
be tough, but it was tougher,” 
he said surrounded by his fa- 
ther, Ernest Morgan VII, and 
youngest brother, Lance, on a 
houseboat near where his fa- 
ther lives in Sausalito. (The 
younger Ernest is actually Er- 
nest the eighth.) 

Two years after being re- 
leased from prison Morgan, 44, 
is finishing a degree in busi- 
ness management at San Fran- 
cisco State University, working 
four jobs and quite happy with 
his life, appreciating even the 
smallest of freedoms. 

“I told him it was not go- 
ing to be easy,” said the senior 
Morgan. “You have to take 
time to readjust. Don’t expect 
to walk through the gate and 
everything will be easy. But, 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

San Quentin has many social 
banquets every year, and the 
man spicing them up is John 
“Yahya” Parratt. 

Since his arrival to San Quen- 
tin four years ago, the 60-year- 
old Parratt has become the pre- 
miere banquet chef. 

Parratt’s first opportunity to 
show his skills off at San Quen- 
tin was for the Islamic commu- 
nity. He had earned a reputation 
as a stellar cook in the previ- 
ous prisons where he had been 
housed. 

Karl “Ishmael” Freelon 
opened the door for him to cook 
at Eids, an Islamic celebration. 
The word soon spread through- 
out the prison a new chef was in 
town. 

From that moment forward, 
Parratt’s cooking became sought 
after for banquets in San Quen- 
tin. 

Parratt’s family comes from 
Mississippi and relocated to 
Redding, California. He says his 
cooking skills were influenced 
by his father, John Parratt Sr.; 
mother, Maggie Parratt; sister, 
Lois Parratt, and a family friend, 
Alberta James. 

Before Parratt was convicted 
of his third strike, he cooked 
professionally at the Harlem 
Club, Helena’s Club, and Ozel- 
la’s Corral in Quincy, Califor- 
nia. 

Parratt’s banquet cooking 
crew includes Freelon, Ke Lam, 
Bori “PJ” Ai, Trent Chappell, 
and Billy Allen. 

Being in prison greatly re- 
duces the kind of food they 
can cook, but they manage to 
produce a myriad of creations 
from the food available to them. 


don’t get discour- 
aged.” 

“And he was 
right,” admit- 
ted his son. “It’s 
been great, but 
it hasn’t been a 
breeze. It was like 
having to start all 
over. You have to 
change the way 
you communicate 
from the way you 
communicated in 
prison. You can’t 
talk that way out 
here. You have 
to learn what to 
keep and what to 
let go of and re- 
learn about the 
world you came 
from. 

“The transition 
was hard. I was a 
new person, not 
the little boy I 
was when I went 
in, but it could 
have been a lot worse if I had 
not had family support.” 

Being united with his family 
is a blessing, he said, causing 
him to walk a straight line. 

In addition to attending 


“It doesn’t bother me because I 
have always been the type that 
can take a little bit of something 
and can make a lot of something 
out of it.” 

Parratt used to work with a se- 
curity firm, and he sees similari- 
ties when it comes to his cooking 
career. “It is my responsibility to 
protect the people who put their 
trust in me,” says Parratt. 

Parratt’s dream is to open up 
his own restaurant. He already 
has two job offers from the 
community to cook upon his re- 
lease. 

If he is able to open up his own 
restaurant, he would concentrate 
on a soul food menu. 

Parratt likes working with 
smoky flavor, chicken, ribs, 


school full time, he works part 
time for the Sausalito Cruis- 
ing Club, the Prison University 
Project and Alliance for Change 
and as a lift driver. When he 
completes his degree, he hopes 


collard greens, and homemade 
bread. 

His banquet clients include the 
Islamic community, Christian 
community, Latter-Day Saints, 
ALLIANCE for Change, IM- 
PACT, SQUIRES, Kid-C.A.T., 
VVGSQ, and the San Quentin 
News. 

Parratt says there is a lot of 
red tape that is associated with 
these banquets. He typically sits 
down with group coordinators 
to figure out timing, institution- 
al menu availability, oven space, 
and other factors that are essen- 
tial to a banquet’s success. 

Parratt says, “I really enjoy 
seeing the smiles on the partici- 
pants face when they taste my 
cooking.” 


to go into business with Lance 
and his other brother, Louis. 

After he was convicted of 
second-degree murder in 1998, 
he spent a few negative years 
at Pelican Bay Prison. His next 
stop was the Richard Donovan 
Correctional Facility, where 
he started participating in pro- 
grams. He was transferred to 
San Quentin in 1998. 

While in San Quentin, Mor- 
gan co-founded TRUST and 
Alliance for Change, was 
a facilitator and leader in 
SQUIRES and VOEG and par- 
ticipated in just about every 
self-help program San Quentin 
offers. He has no doubt that the 
programs helped him turn his 
life around and are what allows 
him to have a happy and suc- 
cessful life today. 


By Micheal Cooke 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A federal court wants Gov. 
Jerry Brown to explain how 
he plans to bring nearly 9,000 
prisoners currently housed out 
of state back into California 
penal institutions. 

ORDER 

U.S. District Court Judge 
Lawrence Karlton ordered 
Brown to submit in writing 
how the state plans to stop 
sending California inmates to 
private prisons out of state. 

Brown is ordered to give the 
court the total number of in- 
mates California plans to re- 
turn from out-of-state prisons, 
the timetable for their return, 
and where those inmates would 
be housed. 

State prison officials say in- 
mates are to return in stages, 
scheduled to be completed by 
June 30, 2016, according to a 
Los Angeles Times report. 

Karlton’s order is separate 
from work he does as part of a 
three-judge panel that imposed 


Along with another parolee 
and co-founder of Alliance for 
Change, David Cowan, Mor- 
gan attended the 2012 Alliance 
for Change graduation. When- 
ever he can, he likes to spread 
the message to men coming 
out of prison: “Don’t be afraid 
to share your story when you 
come out. Share your insight 
gained from the time spent in 
prison. You might save young- 
er men and women from get- 
ting into trouble - and maybe a 
few older people, too.” 

To those still incarcerated he 
advises: take all of the self-help 
programs available to you. 

Lance, who was born after 
his brother was incarcerated, 
says, “Anyone who spends time 
with my big brother becomes a 
better person.” 


a population cap on California 
prisons, but was delivered as 
a part of Coleman v. Brown, a 
mental health care class action 
lawsuit filed for inmates. 

CONTRACTS 

Meanwhile, the state ex- 
tended its contracts, for up to 
three years, to house prisoners 
in other states, according to a 
July 18 progress report on how 
the state plan to meet the pop- 
ulation cap by December 31. 
The progress report indicates 
a slowing of inmates coming 
back to California from out of 
state prisons. 

Brown contends that end- 
ing the use of private prisons 
would have no effect on deliv- 
ering mental health care, which 
is the primary issue in this 
case. Brown additionally ar- 
gues further reductions in the 
inmate population are unneces- 
sary and he issued an executive 
order last January terminating 
the 2006 “emergency procla- 
mation” by then Gov. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger allowing pris- 
oners to be sent out of state. 
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S.Q. Creative Writing Class Does a New Anthology 

INMATES SHOWCASE THEIR WORK AT THE ANNUAL PUBLIC READING 


^ 2 
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N. “Noble” Butler reading l Am 
which was featured on NPR radio 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Despite massive cuts in prison 
arts programs throughout the 
state, some arts programs man- 
aged to survive. Teacher Zoe 
Mullery and her San Quentin 
Creative Writing Class, produced 
another outstanding anthol- 
ogy for this year’s Annual Public 
Reading. 

Approximately 40 outside 
guests attended this years read- 
ing exposition which was held 
July 13 in the Addiction Recov- 
ery Counseling (ARC) building 
on San Quentin’s Lower yard. 

They were noticeably im- 
pressed with what they heard. 

After reading his creative non- 
fiction story “22.8 Miles,” Writer 
Kris Himmelberger said, “I look 


forward to the creative writing 
class. I find that it helps manage 
stress and helped me gain a sense 
of direction. Zoe’s guidance is a 
blessing.” 

With such an eclectic groups of 
writers in Zoe’s class, one never 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The federal courts have ruled 
that overcrowding in California 
state prisons are making it in- 
creasingly difficult for inmates 
to obtain medical care required 
under the Constitution. 

Programs like Peer Health 
Education offered by Center- 
force are attempting to assist the 
mainliners at San Quentin with 
Preventive Care and reducing 
their risk of acquiring infections 
like hepatitis, sexually transmit- 
ted diseases, and HIV infections, 
which can lead to AIDS. 

Ask On The Line conducted 
random informal interviews 
with 19 men on the mainline and 
asked: What personal health is- 
sue is most important to you? 

Complete this sentence: I take 
care of my health because I want 
to avoid (blank)? What preven- 
tive measures are you taking to 
protect your health? How do you 
stay healthy? 

There was a variety of health 
concerns. 

Joey Barnes, Zakee Hutchin- 
son, and Jesus Flores are all con- 
cerned about diabetes. 


knows what will be presented 
from week to week. 

One writer, Charles Talib 
Brooks’ story, “A Summer of 
Love In the Haight of San Fran- 
cisco,” exemplifies what is right 
about drawing the reader into the 
piece. Brooks’ fictional descrip- 
tion of his birth in the backseat 
of a taxi cab in 1967 (read by 
fellow writer Kevin D. Sawyer) 
is incredibly poignant. His story 
captures the smells, sounds, mu- 
sic, troubles and tumult of the 
late 1960s. 

“I am honored to be a student 
in Zoe’s class,” said Brooks. “I 
can practice my craft with proj- 
ects like — A Summer of Love In 
the Haight of San Francisco’ — 
which is my first, near completed 
novel.” 

Fictional tales, journalistic 


accounts, poetry, memoirs, and 
spirited conversations can all be 
heard in Zoe’s Wednesday night 
creative writing class. Critiquing 
by the students of one another’s 
articles is often decisive and bru- 
tally honest. The Creative Writ- 


“I exercise, eat vegetables, and 
maintain a low sodium diet,” 
said Barnes. 

“I am watching my weight. 
I also have to watch my blood 
pressure and keep exercising,” 
said Hutchinson. 

Flores takes care of himself by 
eating less candy and trying to 
eat more fruit instead. 

Kerwin Jackson is concerned 
about hepatitis. Joseph Demer- 
son is concerned about high cho- 
lesterol. Joe Rock is concerned 
about AIDS. Rocky Williams is 
concerned about keeping his im- 
mune system strong. 

“I pray, I wash my hands, and 
maintain good hygiene,” said 
Jackson. 

“I exercise and watch my 
diet,” said Demerson. 

Williams said, “I eat a lot of 
nuts and vegetables. I drink a lot 
of water, I exercise, and I get a 
lot of rest.” 

Rock is committed to always 
using condoms and having sex 
with only one person in order 
to reduce his risk of contracting 
AIDS. 

Eric Boles and Randy Malu- 
enda are concerned about heart 
and cardiovascular disease. 


ing Classes’ operation is not only 
an imperative place of learning, 
it is an organized think-tank, en- 
hanced by Zoe’s ability to create 
an atmosphere of learning with 
quintessential prison overtones. 

Artist/writer Tommy Win- 
frey’s story “City of Angeles” is 
of one period which may have 
influenced the rest of his life. 
As an eight year old boy mov- 
ing from Beaumont Texas to Los 
Angeles, he recounts stops along 
the way. His description of small 
town Texas is detailed right down 
to the “freakish fluorescent lights 
casting shadows on the shifty 
underbelly of the city.” The story 
concludes in Los Angeles where 
he described, “The boy had en- 
tered the jungle and there was no 
more looking back.” It’s a story 
many prisoners can relate to in 
hindsight. 

Winfrey is a dedicated mem- 
ber of Zoe’s Creative Writing 
Class and has become a prolific 
contributor to the San Quentin 
News. He attributes a great deal 
of his writing ability to lessons 
learned in Zoe’s class. 

Weeks before the Creative 
Writing Classes Annual Public 
Reading, writers spend an enor- 
mous amount of time going over 
their projects. Last minute tweak- 
ing is essential in order to present 
a polished piece of work to the 
public. Zoe takes great pride in 
her students accomplishments 
and praises the hard work of all. 
These public reading events fuel 
confidence and encouragement 
that stimulates and motivates 
them. 

One outside guest, Andrew 
Parsons from National Public Ra- 
dio said, “I think it’s great what 
these men have accomplished. 
I’m impressed with what I’ve 
heard here today. I feel all writ- 


“I exercise and eat as well as I 
can,” said Boles. 

“I try to get plenty of sleep. I 
try not to eat too much, but ev- 
ery once in a while, I splurge,” 
said Maluenda. 

Three men are concerned 
about longevity. Daniel Ho, Lar- 
ry Ryzack, and Nou Thou desire 
to live as long as possible and 
not die in prison. 

“I work out. But I also heard 
on TV that eating less helps peo- 
ple live longer,” said Ho. 

“I don’t smoke or drink and I 
exercise regularly,” said Ryzak. 

“I worry about becoming 
overweight,” said James Cavitt. 
“I play basketball three to five 
times a week and I watch what I 
eat — most of the time.” 

“I am concerned about nutri- 
tion and diet for health,” said 
Chris Scull. “I don’t eat a lot of 
[ramen] soups. I am hungry all 
the time and I eat whatever veg- 
etables are served [in the dining 
hall].” 

Arturo Lopez’s main health 
concern is his chronic back pain. 
“I have to be careful not to exer- 
cise too much and take my pain 
medication everyday. Other than 
that, I am healthy,” said Lopez. 


ing from inside the prison system 
is important.” 

Aly Tamboura’s “Where the 
Sparrows Scream,” is a written 
dream sequence about his deci- 
sion to save his father from “a 
ferocious ascending sparrow” 
that was more like a pterodac- 
tyl during this life-like dream. 
“Wiping the sweat from my brow 
with my right hand, I hurtled the 
spear with my other, mustering 
all of my might, aiming at the gi- 
ant bird’s body,” wrote Tamboura 
in a realistic description of his 
reverie. 

“I’ve decided to write and 
move into a new territory in the 
infinite power of the written 
word,” said Tamboura, who is a 
long time member of the Creative 
Writing Class. 

READINGS BEGIN 

Like clockwork, Wednesday 
at 5:30pm, writers from all over 
San Quentin, including H-Unit 
file into the Arts In Corrections 
classroom on the “upper yard.” 
Zoe greets them one by one as 
they arrive. A large circle of 
chairs is formed and the weekly 
readings begin. 

Arnulfo Garcia is Editor-in- 
Chief of the San Quentin News. 
His contribution to the pub- 
lic reading was the accidental 
death (by car) of their family dog 
named Blackie. It is a tense, non- 
fiction story about him and his 
two brothers fearing their father’s 
reaction to the news of Blackie’s 
death. It wasn’t pretty. His father 
beat Arturo with a belt in the car 
on the way home, while young 
Arnulfo was crying, trying to 
hide behind his older brother. 
“He was pissed, and we were 
scared. We tried to explain what 
happened, but he didn’t seem to 
be listening.” 

Garcia’s powerful story con- 
cluded, “It has taken me many 
years, but I still don’t seem to 
understand how someone could 
have such deeper feelings for his 
dog than his children.” 

The day before the public 
reading, writer Emile DeWeaver 
prepared for Saturday’s big read. 
“This read is very important to 
me. In other prisons, I felt social- 
ly crippled, unable to communi- 
cate with free-world people. San 
Quentin enabled me to resocial- 
ize myself. I have that opportu- 
nity in San Quentin, especially in 
Zoe’s Class,” said DeWeaver. 

DeWeaver’s anthology contri- 
bution was “Superman,” an at- 
tention grabbing fictional story of 


a boy finding comfort in a small 
Superman action figure given to 
him. It was like one he had when 
he was six. “The day my mother 
had bought it for me, a grin had 
swelled my cheeks and misted 
my eyes,” wrote DeWeaver. “I 
had idolized Superman, and what 
wasn’t there to worship? Speed- 
ing bullets, burning rockets, and 
getaway cars bounced right off 
him...” 

One by one, members of 
Zoe’s class took the podium, 
each with a personal writing 
style as diverse as their stories. 
Among them were: Eric Curtis, 
Jeffrey Little, Kenneth R. Bry- 
don, Kimya, Thomas, Micheal 
“Yahya” Cooke, David Taylor, 
Andrew Gazzeny, Ivan Skrblin- 
ski, Jerome Powell, Sr., Kevin D. 
Sawyer, Paul Stauffer, N. “No- 
ble” Butler, James R. Metters, Jr., 
Jamal Green, A. Kevin Valvardi, 
Julian Glen Padgett, and Ronald 
L. Koehler. 

Zoe told the San Quentin News, 
“Even though I had heard all the 
readings before, I was stirred 
by each student’s presentation. 
I was moved, as always, by the 
sparks of connection between the 
invited guests and the prisoners 
receiving them with hospitality, 
with something to offer. There is 
such a disconnect in our society 
between the people in prison and 
the people not in prison.” 

NOT SIMPLE 

There was a lot of excitement 
in the room after the event. 
Guest Patricia Clark told the San 
Quentin News, “What a wonder- 
ful reading this has been. I ab- 
solutely enjoyed all the writers 
and their work. They are enthu- 
siastic and extremely talented,” 
she said. 

Watani Stiner, author/reader 
of “No Where to Run, No Where 
to Hide” said, “This is my sev- 
enth reading presentation as a 
student in Zoe’s class. Nothing is 
more spiritually rewarding and 
healing than humans coming to- 
gether and sharing stories.” 

“I know the answers are not 
simple, but I believe wholeheart- 
edly that we all need to continue 
to see each other as human be- 
ings. We put people in prison for 
their failures to treat others with 
the respect and dignity all hu- 
man beings deserve, and I think 
it is an offense if society does 
the same in return. So I am a big 
believer in people being face to 
face with each other in all our 
complexity,” said Zoe. 
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Guest enjoying the reading in the ARC building 


Asked On The Line 

What’s Your Most Important Health Issue? 
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Feather River College 
Will Open New Course 

What Is the Definition of a Fractal? ^ an Q uent i n This Fall 


EDUCATION CORNER 



By Matthew B. Francis 
UC Berkeley Chemistry 

San Quentin prisoner Steve 
Jones asks: What is a fractal? 

In layman’s terms, a fractal 
is a pattern that repeats itself 
over and over again, but on dif- 
ferent size scales. 

Probably the most familiar 
example would be a snow- 
flake. 


‘ They are also 
used in modeling 
turbulence and 
blood vessel 
formation' 

Think of it first as a 6-armed 
star, but then each of the “arms” 
ends in another 6 -armed star. 
Each arm of these little stars 
could also end in yet another 
six-arm star, ad infinitum. 

Real snowflakes are not that 
perfect, but the one I have cop- 


ied above starts to approximate 
the fractal pattern I am refer- 
encing. 

I also found a cool picture of 
a broccoli head (on Wikipedia, 
I will admit) 
that displays 
the same con- 
cept. 

The large 
structure 
comprises 
a number 

of smaller 
spikes, and 
each of these 
is made up of 
even smaller 
spikes. 

Once again, 
abasic pattern 
is repeated on 
different size 
scales. 
Among 


other uses, fractals are very 
important in computer model- 
ing 

I have heard that they are 
used to build complexity into 
descriptions of natural phenom- 
ena, such as weather patterns. 

Instead of modeling a bound- 
ary between two air masses as 
a simple line or plane, fractals 
can be used to generate an intri- 
cate interface that is likely to be 
much more realistic. 

They are also used in model- 
ing turbulence and blood ves- 
sel formation. 

Editor’s note: If readers 
have a science related ques- 
tion please send it to SQ News 
at 1 Main Street, San Quentin, 
CA 94964 Attn: Science for 
Felons. Prisoner may use a U- 
SAV-EM envelope addressed 
to SQ News, Education Dept. 
Attn: Science for Felons. 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Professor Joan Parkin, Ph.D., 
Director of the Feather River 
College’s Incarcerated Student 
Program (ISP), generated ex- 
citement and interest with her 
announcement that an addition- 
al course will be offered at San 
Quentin this fall. 

Feather River College began 
offering college level opportu- 
nities at San Quentin in May 
of this year beginning with a 
French Language course. About 
50 students enrolled in the class. 
Parkin’s return visit on July 
26th allowed her to speak with 
students, gather assignments, 
show videos, and converse with 
FRC students about future goals 
with the college. 

Director Parkin show stu- 
dents the French movie Battle 
of Algiers, a film about the 
resistance to French occupa- 
tion of 1954. “It’s an inspiring 
film that the students can learn 
from,” said Parkin. “It helps 
students to better understand 
the French language by lis- 
tening to pronunciations, and 
studying the flavor of the cul- 
ture,” she said. 

The French language is 
largely used all over the world, 
“in many many places,” said 
Parkin. The language is closely 
connected with the arts and lit- 
erature, allowing the student to 
work toward an Associate De- 
gree in Liberal Arts. 

One of the questions raised 
from a student was, “Why 
French? What is so impor- 
tant about French as opposed 
to Spanish or some other lan- 
guage?” Parkin said that tak- 
ing a French class is actually 
“stepping outside the norm, it’s 
a bigger challenge, and greater 


challenge,” she said. “French 
has always been associated 
with power and culture. There’s 
something about French that 
exudes a sense of confidence,” 
said Parkin. 

Parkin also went over mid- 
term examinations, reviewing 
dozens of tests turned in to San 
Quentin Literacy Coordinator 
Tom Bolema. “The Voluntary 
Education Program (VEP) en- 
sures student access to college 
programs. Students can transfer 
these credits to Cal State and 
UC upon parole,” said Bolema. 

“To obtain a transferable de- 
gree into the California State 
University system, classes such 
as the FRC French language is 
essential to fulfill that goal,” 
said Bolema. 

This fall, FRC will be offer- 
ing a new course in American 
Nature Literature. Parkin said 
that this course is required in 
order to obtain the Associates 
Degree via the FRC program. 
More information about this 
new fall course can be acquired 
from the VEP study hall (C-l) 
Education Department. 

Many of San Quentin’s FRC 
students are first time college 
students and are very excited 
about the possibility of receiv- 
ing a diploma. According to 
Parkin, “The first group of stu- 
dents to graduate with an FRC 
Associates Degrees will take 
place in the spring of 2015.” 

Parkin’s next visit to San 
Quentin will be the last Friday 
of August 2013. For information 
on fall semester applications, 
San Quentin’s general popula- 
tion as well as those on con- 
demned row, can contract Lit- 
eracy Coordinator Tom Bolema 
via U-Save-Em envelope or at 
the Education Department on 
the lower yard. 
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Study Shows That Investing in Education Is 
Among the Best Promoters of Public Safety 


By San Quentin News Staff 

Investments in education, 
full employment, housing and 
substance abuse treatment for 
ex-offenders are the best way 
to promote public safety, ac- 
cording to a recent study. The 
report says it’s also important 
for communities to support po- 
licing strategies. 

One of the best-known stud- 
ies of developmental preven- 
tion programs is the Perry Pre- 
school Program consisted of an 
educational intervention plan 
and home visits at preschool 
age, and followed its partici- 
pants into their late twenties. 

RESEARCH 

Research shows the program 
reduced lifetime arrests by 50 
percent and increased the sub- 
jects’ income, education and 
home-ownership levels. Ac- 
cording to the research, the 
program found “$7.16 for every 
dollar invested.” 

The educational component 


of this strategy is being imple- 
mented in San Francisco Coun- 
ty Jail through its Five Keys 
Charter Schools program. 

GRADUATES 

The class of 2013 included 
20 graduates who earned their 
diplomas while incarcerated. 

Most of the 250 in-custody 
students enter class for the first 
time with a fourth- or fifth- 
grade reading level and few 
future prospects for employ- 
ment. 

The five keys to an inmate’s 
success are connection to the 
community, a focus on family, 
recovery from substance abuse, 
education, and employment. 

Steve Good, the school’s ex- 
ecutive director, was quoted 
as saying, “I personally would 
prefer they spend their time in 
jail... in a productive way.” 

The Five Keys charter school 
operates in the County Jail of 
San Bruno with several satel- 
lite locations in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles for released 


inmates who want to keep at- 
tending. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Since 2003, Five Keys has 
awarded 600 high school di- 
plomas, certificates of comple- 
tion or equivalency diplomas. 
The curriculum is tailored to 
meet the needs and interests of 
the students, with topics such 
as “Biology of Addiction” and 
“History of Oppression.” 

School officials have tracked 
their graduates, finding that the 
recidivism rate for Five Keys 
graduates one year out is 44 per- 
cent compared with 68 percent 
of other inmates. 

Officials say recidivism is 
down 24 percentage points for 
those coming out of the Five 
Keys program, which saves San 
Francisco $1.5 million each year 
- after deducting the costs of the 
school. 

Perry Pre-school Program 
report:http://w ww.jstor.org/ 
stable/348 1427?origin=JSTOR- 
pdf 


Notice of Information: 

For questions regarding information about the article Investi- 
gation Finds Global Tel* Links Prepaid Service Misleads Cus- 
tomers in the July 2013 edition of SQ News, concerned citizens 
may contact: 

According to GTL’s form letter, its customer service address, 
telephone numbers, and websites are as follows: 

GTL Inmate Communication Services 
Global Tel*Link Advance Pay 
P.O. Box 911722 
Denver, CO 80291-1722 
1-888-415-0377 Customer Service 
www.gtl.net 

1-866-607-6006 GTL AdvancePay/automated 
www.offenderconnect.com 

GTL has more than one address, several telephone numbers, 
and two websites. Its corporate address listed in its tariff filed 
with the CPUC reflects: 

Global Tel*Link Corporation 
Jeffrey B. Haidinger, President 
12021 Sunset Hills Road, Suite 100 
Reston, VA 20190 

California Public Utilities Commission 
www.cpuc.ca.gov 

505 Van Ness Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94102 
415) 703-2782 
(415) 703-1758 Fax 
Michael R. Peevey, President 
Mark J. Ferron, Commissioner 
Mike Florio, Commissioner 
Catherine J.K. Sandoval, Commissioner 
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Prisoner Teaches Others the 
Skills of Construction Work 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

San Quentin inmate Wen- 
dell Forest has worked at sev- 
eral prisons in the construction 
trade; now he pays it forward by 
teaching others what his step- 
dad taught him the skill of lay- 
ing cement. 

“It’s therapy for our minds 
and it keeps us focused on posi- 
tive things. We work hard and 
put the same expertise into our 
work as we would if we were 
free because someday we will 
be.” Forest said. 

Forest comes from a long line 
of tradesmen, and when both of 
his brothers saw he was serious 
about construction, they helped 
him further his skills. Yet, it was 
his step-dad who got him into 
construction. 

“Yeah, my brothers took me to 
a different level but my step-dad 
taught me the trade— basically 
we did framing. I worked a lot 
with him and I learned a great 
deal from him too.” 

Incarcerated for six years, For- 
est has been at San Quentin for a 
year and a half and he is using 
his skills to help other inmates 
learn the cement trade. 

“It’s kind of like paying it for- 
ward, like passing it onto some- 
body else,” said Forest. “I’m us- 
ing what my step-father taught 
me and I’m teaching other peo- 
ple the same.” 

While he was at Vacaville 
State Prison, Forest said he 


worked in the construction pro- 
gram 1994-95, refurbishing all 
the baseball diamonds at a Va- 
caville park. 

One of Forest’s proteges, Mi- 
chael Hampton, said he never 
did any construction work prior 
to arriving in prison 16 years 
ago. In his job interview, the su- 
pervisor asked him if he worked 
on a construction site before. 

“I said no, but if you give me 
a sledge hammer, I will bust up 
whatever it is you need me to 
bust up. He hired me right there 
on the spot and I was given the 
opportunity to work as a labor- 
er,” Hampton said. 

Hampton, who has been at San 
Quentin for four years, said he 
has learned from guys like Paul 
Lombardi, the site foreman; his 
supervisor, Michel (pron: Mee- 
shell); and Correctional Officer 
Gossett. 

“The experience that I have, 
I bring in here for the men to 
learn it, because one day they’re 
gonna’ get out and they can use 
it,” said the supervisor. 

“Mike’s taught me a lot about 
concrete making, cement finish- 
ing and how to use the tools safe- 
ly,” Hampton explained. Prior to 
coming to prison he sold drugs, 
and was in a gang, but now he is 
learning a trade and communi- 
cation skills, Hampton said. 

“I work with people of dif- 
ferent nationalities and back- 
grounds,” Hampton said. 
“That’s the communication I’m 
talking about — learning how to 


listen and growing from there.” 

Building Inspector Shane 
Dickerson, who has worked in 
the trade for about 42 years, said 
he finds the project rewarding 
because the men at San Quentin 
are very skilled. 

“My philosophy is: These 
men have already been judged 
and sentenced by someone 
else,” Dickerson said. “I judge 
them by how they perform on 
my worksite; if they work like 
men, I treat them like men.” 

The inmate construction 
crew recently built a pad for 
the Magnetic Resonance Imag- 
ing (MRI) trailer truck for the 
Lower Yard. 

Officer Gossett has been do- 
ing construction projects at San 
Quentin on and off for a little 
over 10 years. Gossett said the 
completion of the pad will im- 
prove the delivery of inmates’ 
medical services. 

“I’ve worked here for 11 years 
and there’s been a lot of expan- 
sion around this prison,” Gos- 
sett said. “I’m fortunate because 
I’ve seen the changes of San 
Quentin and it feels like being a 
part of history.” 

Should the opportunity come, 
Hampton said he now knows 
about framing, concrete finish- 
ing, fencing and how to use the 
jack hammer for demolition. 

“And I’m learning more daily 
because I’m working with guys 
like Forest, who doesn’t mind 
teaching if a person is willing to 
learn,” Hampton said. 


California Innocence Project 
Lawyers Fight to Free 12 Prisoners 


Twelve California prison in- 
mates are working to gain their 
freedom, thanks to the help of a 
group of lawyers called the Cal- 
ifornia Innocence Project. 

To draw public attention to 
their work, three members of 
the group walked 700 miles 
from San Diego to Sacramento 
in June. 

“I would never walk 700 
miles if I did not believe all of 
these people are innocent,” said 
Alyssa Bjerkhoel, one of the 
group’s attorneys. “Each case is 
unique and has its own injustic- 
es; I do not doubt the innocence 
march or the innocence of these 
clients.” 

“Our court system is set up 
to favor jury decisions and up- 
hold convictions even in light of 
doubts about someone’s guilt,” 
Bjerkhoel explained. 

“Once you’re convicted, there 
is a presumption that the convic- 
tion is valid and it’s extremely 
hard to overcome that presump- 
tion,” said Bjerkhoel. “More- 
over, on direct appeal, the appel- 
late courts, and supreme courts 
are limited to considering only 
evidence adduced at trial.” 

Many times, the wrongful 
conviction is not obvious from 
the records or there is no indi- 
cation of a constitutional viola- 
tion, she added. 

“It’s usually not until we con- 
duct an extensive investigation 
into a case and discover evi- 


dence not in the record, that the 
courts are finally aware of the 
injustice,” said Bjerkhoel. 

In discussing the courts, 
Bjerkhoel said the Anti-Terror- 
ism and Effective Death Penalty 
Act (AEDPA) changed habeas 
law forever. It severely limited 
the ability of state prisoners to 
bring their cases to court, she 
said. 

“Who was going to vote 
against the AEDPA’ right after 
the Oklahoma City bombing? 
No one,” Bjerkhoel said. 

She explained that when 
her organization goes to fed- 
eral court in an innocence case, 
there are a slew of obstacles to 
overcome. 

“First, the highest court must 
have heard all the claims we are 
bringing in federal court 

“Second, the petitioner must 
file the habeas petition within 
AEDPA’s one-year statute of 
limitations,” said Bjerkhoel. “If 
not, we have a whole separate 
hearing on our client’s inno- 
cence before we can present the 
constitutional violations. 

“Third, they have to show the 
state court was unreasonable in 
its application of clearly defined 
federal law, which is almost an 
impossible burden,” Bjerkhoel 
said. “Because of this, most of 
our cases are litigated in state 
court.” 

The California Innocence 
Project is based at California 


Western School of Law in San 
Diego. It investigates claims of 
wrongful convictions in South- 
ern California counties, ex- 
plained Bjerkhoel. 

“We receive roughly 2,000 
claims of innocence per year. 
Of those 2,000 cases, we launch 
investigations into roughly 50 
cases. Of those 50, maybe one 
or two will actually go to court,” 
she stated. 

“The California 12 were cli- 
ents weeded out from those 
2,000-a-year cases over the 13 
years of our office’s existence 
where we truly believe these 
individuals are innocent,” she 
said. 

One of the 12 is the case of 
a San Quentin resident, Guy 
Miles. 

“I was sentenced to life for 
robbing a Fidelity Financial 
in Fullerton, California,” said 
Miles. “The basics of my case 
came down to eyewitness testi- 
mony, and they were all wrong 
because I was living in Las Ve- 
gas, Nevada when the robbery 
happened.” 

Bjerkhoel said her boss, Jus- 
tin Brooks, the director of the 
California Innocence Project 
and law professor at California 
Western School of Law, came 
up with the idea for the march. 

The walk was held because 
some of the cases being litigat- 
ed for years cannot seem to get 
clients out through the courts, 


Vietnam Veterans 
Group of San Quentin 

Scholarship Award 

By Chris Schuhmacher 
Staff Writer 

San Quentin veterans presented scholarships to 
three high school students for essays on how their par- 
ents’ military service influenced their lives. 

“Due to my father’s scars, I have developed a great- 
er appreciation for the men and women who risk their 
lives to protect our country,” wrote Katherine Braun 
of Livermore. “His willingness to serve in the mili- 
tary has created a drive in me to live a life of leader- 
ship and service to others.” 

Braun won the $1,750 Marcy Orosco Scholarship 
Award. Her father, mother, and older sister, Elizabeth, 
accompanied her. The scholarship committee select- 
ed Braun for accomplishments such as her 4.04 GPA, 
being cheerleader captain, her roles on the student 
body government, and her numerous hours of com- 
munity service. 

The Vietnam Veterans Group of San Quentin pre- 
sented college scholarships totaling $4,000 on June 
22 at the 26 th annual awards banquet. 

The $1,000 Mary Manley Inspirational Award went 
to Daniel Lindstrom. He wrote a heartfelt letter about 
what his father’s service in Vietnam meant to him. 

“Since returning from Vietnam, life has been ex- 
tremely difficult. However, I am so proud of my son 
and thankful to the VVGSQ for their award,” said 
Lindstrom’s father, with tears in his eyes. 

Stars and stripes banners and military flags lined 
the walls of main visiting as patriotic music filled the 
hall. Nearly 100 group members, sponsors, scholar- 
ship recipients, and their families came together to 
break bread and pay tribute to the outstanding stu- 
dents. 

The ceremony opened with the Honor Guard’s pre- 
sentation of our nation’s colors. This was followed by 
VVGSQ Vice Chairman Lawson Beavers escorting 
scholarship recipients Braun and Lindstrom to light 
candles at a table set in remembrance of POW/MIA 
military men and women. 

In addition to the scholarship awards, the VVGSQ 
also unanimously elected Raphaele Casale as co- 
sponsor. Secretary/Treasurer David Basile listed how 
much of an asset to the group Casale has been over 
the past year. After a brief deliberation, the vote was 
unanimous in favor of Casale becoming a sponsor. 
Basile presented Casale with an official VVGSQ hat. 

Certificates were passed out to VVGSQ members 
who held leadership roles within the group. Sponsors 
of the Veterans Issues Group and Veterans Training 
Ground programs received engraved plaques thank- 
ing them for their service. 

Taylor Trummel was selected to receive the third 
$1,250 Veterans Scholarship Award; however, she 
was not able to attend the event but came later to ac- 
cept the award. 

The ceremony closed with VVGSQ Outside Coor- 
dinator Greg Sanders extinguishing the POW/MIA 
candles, as Larry ‘Popeye’ Faison played Taps. Sand- 
ers said the best part of the evening was, “Seeing the 
father’s of the recipients stand in front of the group 
and express their gratitude. We were able to honor 
them by honoring their children.” 



she said. Three of the 12 have 
actually had their convictions 
reversed and subsequently re- 
instated by the appellate courts, 
she added. 

“It’s hard to put into words 
how many hours we have spent 
preparing for the innocence 
march,” said Bjerkhoel. “We’ve 
spent countless hours litigating 
these cases before we decided to 
take them to the governor.” 

Bjerkhoel said they experi- 
enced many challenges during 


the walk: back and knee pain, 
extensive blisters, allergic reac- 
tions, 50-mile-per-hour winds, 
extreme heat and extreme cold. 

Bjerkhoel said most of her 
thoughts were of their clients 
and that it was their strength 
that kept her going. 

“I am not sure I would have 
the faith to press on if I was in 
their situation. I admire their 
courage in the face of extreme 
odds.” 

-JulianGlenn Padgett 
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Prison Realignment Causing Changes in Prisoner Profiles 


‘Counties are incarcerating the vast majority of newly sentenced felons’ 


By Michael Calvin Holmes 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Prison realignment is com- 
pounding overcrowding at 
California’s county jails, and 
is causing significant changes 
in who is incarcerated and for 
how long. 

Those are the major conclu- 
sions of a nine -page report is- 
sued in 2012 by the Public Pol- 
icy Institute of California, and 
independent research organiza- 
tion. 

Realignment was Gov. Jer- 
ry Brown’s response to court 
orders to reduce prison over- 


crowding. It was enacted by 
the Legislature with passage of 
AB109. 

“California has given its 
counties enormous new re- 
sponsibilities for corrections — 
including authority over many 
new types of felony offenders 
and parolees. Rather than go 
to state prison, these offenders 
now go to county jail or receive 
an alternative sanction,” the re- 
port notes. 

“In the first few months of re- 
alignment, California’s jail pop- 
ulation increased noticeably — 
but many jails were already 
facing capacity concerns. We 


find that some offenders who 
would have been incarcerated 
prior to realignment are now 
either not locked up or are not 
spending as much time in jail. 
Going forward, counties will 
need to consider a wide variety 
of approaches for handling their 
capacity concerns and their ex- 
panded offender populations.” 

The report concludes, “Cali- 
fornia’s county jails faced seri- 
ous capacity constraints even 
before realignment began — and 
in spite of a declining jail popu- 
lation. It now appears that re- 
alignment will add substantial 
pressures and force counties 
to make some 
difficult deci- 
sions.” 

“Evidence 
from the first 
three months 
of realignment 
suggests that, 
as expected, 
counties are 
incarcerating 
the vast ma- 
jority of new- 
ly sentenced 
felons. But in- 
mates await- 
ing or on trial 
are less likely 
now than they 
were before 
realignment 
to be incar- 
cerated — or 
they are being 
incarcerated 


for shorter periods of time,” the 
report says. “Parole or PRCS 
technical violators are also less 
likely to spend time behind 
bars — and may even spend no 
time at all.” 

“The effect of these changes 
on public safety in the state will 
be among the most consequen- 
tial — and watched — outcomes 
of realignment,” the report 
adds. 

The courts ordered the Cali- 
fornia Department of Cor- 
rection and Rehabilitation to 
reduce its population down to 
137.5 percent of designed ca- 
pacity. The court’s decision 
was based on findings that Cali- 
fornia state prison’s mental and 
medical health care suffered 
severely due to the overcrowd- 
ing of prison inmates, which 
resulted in violating their con- 
stitutional rights. 

According to county jail 
ADP, before AB 109 realign- 
ment, county jail population 
had been on the decline. Since 
the realignment, county jail’s 
ADP appears to have increased 
by 4,000 inmates. 

Although current data does 
not provide specific detail on 
how the shift from prisons to 
county jails population was 
achieved, the data does show 


that in the first three months of 
realignment, there was a sig- 
nificant decrease of felons in 
prisons and an increase of of- 
fenders in county jails. 

Also, it was found that the 
daily county jail population in- 
creases by one inmate for every 
three felons who are no longer 
housed in prison. 

In 2007, AB 900 earmarked 
$1.2 billion in state matching 
funds for county jail expan- 
sions. In June of this year, 
SB1022 made $500 million 
in state funds (with a county 
match of 10 percent) available 
to counties for jail construction. 
Nevertheless, California county 
jails are still saying that they 
are overwhelmed and in need 
of more funds to accommodate 
the overflow of inmates. 

Options the report suggests 
to relieve jail crowding include 
releasing certain pretrial in- 
mates who can not make bail, or 
release an inmate on his or her 
own recognizance. Further- 
more, counties can also imple- 
ment alternatives to jail time: 
such as inmates attending day 
reporting centers; substance 
abuse treatment programs; work 
release or restorative justice 
programs; or home detention 
with electronic monitoring. 
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Riverside County Jail 


Memorial Service Held 
To Honor Passing of 6 Men 


Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News are 
the responsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and their ad- 
visers. These articles and opinions reflect the views of the individual 
authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the inmate popu- 
lation, the California Department of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion or the administration of San Quentin State Prison. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com . provides in- 
formation for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion 
and fear of the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, 
or sentenced to imprisonment in the United States. PrisonPath pro- 
vides information including the ability to find a person incarcerated, 
visitation rules, contact numbers, and more about every American 
prisons or jails. It also allows families and friends of inmates to com- 
municate with each other on a specific page. 


We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newswor- 
thy and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

• Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, 
send $1.32 worth of stamps for postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 


San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

www.facebook.com/sanquen- 

tinnews 


facebook 


Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit 
is given to the author and this 
publication, except for articles 
reprinted herein from other 
publications. 
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By Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

On June 14, about 60 men in 
blue gathered in San Quentin’s 
Protestant Chapel, for a me- 
morial service held in honor 
of Ron Taylor, Jessie “Blue” 
Wells, Lyle “Butch” Anderson, 
Eric Baumer, Larry Barnes, and 
Robert Bridget. 

During the last six months, 
these men passed away from 
various ailments. 

The oldest was Baumer who 
passed on February 10, at the 
age of 64. The youngest was 
Robert Bridget who passed at 
the age of 53 on March 24. 

Ronald Taylor passed at the 
age of 60 on February 11. Barnes 
passed at the age of 57 on May 
17. Wells passed at the age of 55 
on December 20, 2012. 

“Death is hardest on the ones 
left behind,” Pastor Mardi Jack- 
son said in an opening prayer. 

After Jackson’s prayer, one of 
San Quentin’s musical group, 
Nue Dae preformed Born 
Again. 

In a procession, the men in 
blue stood one by one, shar- 
ing their memories of the de- 
ceased — some shedding tears as 
they recounted their stories. 

A young man named Sebas- 
tian shared how Anderson was 
his only cellie in San Quentin. 

Anderson had even been kind 
enough to wash his shoes for 
him one time, Sebastian said. “I 
will love and miss you.” 

In what can only be described 
as a miscommunication because 


of Anderson’s discharge from 
prison under Proposition 36, he 
was believed to have passed on 
the June 4. 

In reality Anderson clung 
to life until one minute before 
midnight on June 18, when 
he passed from liver failure in 
Marin General Hospital. 

Anderson was 60. 

Wyatt, a friend of Baumer 
shared how he stopped taking 
his insulin and nobody noticed. 

Baumer was a Vietnam vet- 
eran who spent six years of his 
military career fighting there. 
“All he wanted to do was surf,” 
he said. But, he gave up on life, 
Wyatt concluded. 

“When I lost him, it felt like 
I lost my brother,” said Car- 
ley McFarland about his cellie 
Wells. 

“Ron was that person every- 
one loved to hate... But he was 
a mama’s boy just like me and 
he loved his mama,” said Bobby 
Evans about Taylor. 

Mike Adams recounted how 
much commitment Robert 
Bridget had to God. He told how 
even in pain he came and par- 
ticipated in a two-hour service 
all for the love of his Lord two 
weeks before his passing. 

“Kahlil means friend, and 
he was a friend to everybody 
around here,” said Raphael Ca- 
lix explaining Larry Barnes’ 
Muslim name. 

Nue Dae closed the memo- 
rial with the song I Heard Your 
Voice. 

Many men expressed their 
thanks to the event organizers. 
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San Quentin Giants Went on a Mission to Win 




By Ruben Harper 
Sports Writer 

Jeff Dumont pitched seven durable innings and 
struck out four batters as the San Quentin Giants 
topped the outside baseball Missions team, 6-3. 

“I wish I could have struck out everybody,” said 
Dumont, the Giants’ starting right-hand pitcher, after 
the game. “Strikeouts are an ego-booster; they are not 
a necessity in a baseball game.” 


SPORTS 


He scattered eight hits, hit three batters and walked 
two men. A near errorless defense galvanized the Gi- 
ants’ for the victory. 

“I want us to get runs early, and maintain our lead,” 
said San Quentin Giants General Manager Elliot 
Smith before the game. 


‘If we are going to win, we 
have to eliminate walks and 
not play from behind ’ 


That was the formula as the Giants’ players jumped 
out to a 2-0 lead in the bottom of the first inning be- 
hind a two -run homerun blast by starting catcher 
Danny Schrader. 

“Sean just happened to make a mistake, and I took 


advantage of it,” said Schrader. 

In the top of second inning, Missions erased their 
two-run deficit to even the game at 2-2 as they re- 
sponded to Dumont’s lack of pitching command 
when one Missions player crossed the plate on a 
walk, and another through an RBI single. 

“If we are going to win, we have to eliminate walks 
and not play from behind,” said San Quentin Giants 
inmate head coach Frankie Smith after the Giants 
barely escaped their second inning defensive jam. 

The Missions got another run in the top of the 
third inning. It came off an RBI single to right field 
by Missions left-fielder R Matt. 

The Giants pulled away for good in the bottom of 
the fifth inning. 

Their response came through designated Giants’ 
hitter Mike Tyler, who punched a two-run RBI dou- 
ble to right-center field, scoring Richard Zornes and 
S. Sandivol as the Giants jumped to a 6-3 lead. 

Missions’ batters could not respond to Dumont’s 
sturdy pitching for the remaining four innings in the 
game. 

Giants’ right-hand pitcher Dumont got the save 
with six walks, one error, and four hits. 

Sean got the loss with two walks, three batters hit 
by wild pitches, four singles, 
two doubles, and one homer- 
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San Quentin Giants Pitcher Jeff Dumont 

Kings’ Defense Prevails 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

The San Quentin Kings’ de- 
fense overcame bad shooting to 
beat an unnamed outside team 
67-44. 

The Kings normally stellar 
three-point shooters couldn’t 
buy a bucket. Oris “Pep” Wil- 
liams, who is usually hot from 
three-point land, was cold, 
missing 11 out of 15 shots. He 
was still a factor, scoring nine 
points, snatching 11 rebounds, 
getting four assist, one steal and 
spreading the defenders. 

Teammate Thad Fleeton com- 
mented, “Williams spreads the 
defense, so we can play inside 
out.” 

Aubra-Famont McNeely is 
normally money in the bank 
from deep, but he went 0-8 from 
three-point land. He did score 
two points from the field and 
two from the line for a total of 
four. Asey is another good out- 
side shooter, but missed his first 


six shots, before hitting three 
treys in a row. 

However, Fleeton held the 
Kings down, leading with 
outstanding inside and short 
jumper game, hitting nine of 
12 shots, scoring 16 points and 
getting six rebounds. “Defense 
was the key to winning,” Flee- 
ton said. 

The July 20 game started out 
going back and forth, with the 
Kings only up one point, 24-23 
at the half. Kings coach Or- 
lando Harris told his team, “The 
game is close ‘cause they’re out- 
hustling us; move the ball inside. 
They’re playing harder than us. 
Defense is where it starts. Don’t 
worry about scoring, box out 
when the ball goes up.” 

His team listened, played good 
defense in the second half, took 
a 12-point lead by the end of the 
third, and never looked back. 

The outside team included 
David St. Geme, Jeremy Voss, 
AJ Comeau, Mike Edmonds, 
Danny Sullivan and Ben Draa. 


SAN QUENTIN KINGS BASKETBALL LEADERS 
June 22 through July 27 

Player 

Games 

Points 

Average 

Peirce 

4 

40 

10.00 

Jones 

4 

34 

8.50 

Long 

3 

20 

6.66 

Fleeton 

4 

50 

12.50 

McNeely 

4 

23 

5.75 

Walker 

3 

25 

8.33 

Asey 

4 

37 

9.25 

Oliver 

3 

14 

4.67 

Williams 

4 

37 

9.25 

Manning 

4 

24 

6.00 

Quinnine 

2 

7 

3.50 

Player 

Games 

Rebounds 

Average 

Jones 

4 

26 

6.5 

Williams 

3 

19 

6.33 

Walker 

3 

18 

6.00 

Oliver 

3 

13 

4.30 

Long 

3 

12 

4.00 

McNeely 

4 

16 

4.00 

Thompson 

4 

11 

2.75 

Manning 

3 

8 

2.67 
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Giants General Manager Elliot Smith, 

Ronald Dalton Martin Terry Burton and Jeff Dumont 


“I started off below aver- 
age; after the second inning, 
I loosened up a bit as I started 
hitting my spots,” said Sean 
after the game. “I think we 
did OK, but we have to get 
better because I know the A’s 
are a better team.” 

“Our plan was to have fun 
this game,” said Missions 
head coach F. Greg. “We 
wanted to dedicate this game 
to Johnny Barlett, who was 
our teammate that was hit in 
the throat by a baseball which 
caused him to have a heart- 
attack nine days later due to a 
clogged throat artery.” 

Barlett is in the hospital 
recovering and is said to be 
fine. 


First Iron Man Event in San Quentin 


By Chris Schuhmacher 
Contributing Writer 

NBC may have American 
Ninja Warrior, but San Quentin 
now has its own test of agility, 
strength, and endurance. On 
July 4th, the first ever Ironman 
competition was held on the 
Fower Yard. 

Sixteen contestants, ages 
ranging from 23 to 63, battled 
it out in what proved to be a 
fierce competition. Reggie 
Hola, 23, became the first-ever 
Ironman champ with a win- 
ning time of 5:49. “I’ve played 
football, basketball, and rug- 
by, so I was kind of forced by 
the homies to represent,” said 
Hola. “But, now that I have the 
title, it feels real good.” 

The competition was based 
on time and the contestants’ 
ability to navigate the sev- 
en different challenges that 
spanned the entire Fower 
Yard. These events included 50 
squats, pushing a water-filled 
trashcan on a cart up a hill, 20 
pull-ups, 50 push-ups, another 
50 squats, carrying a boxer’s 
heavy bag around the baseball 
diamond, and finishing with a 
400-meter dash to the finish 
line. 

Second place went to Dean 


Soriano, 31, who trailed Hola 
by a mere two seconds. Darrell 
Flowers, 42, placed third with 
a time of 5:54. The top three 
finishers received granola bar 
prizes for their performance. 

Tournament director Orlando 
“Duck” Harris was impressed 
with the number of people 
who participated in the event 
and their high level of energy. 
“They got kind of mad when I 


told them they could only run 
it one time. They’re already 
chomping at the bit for the next 
one,” said Harris. 

Dennis Barnes, 63, was the 
Ironman’s oldest competitor. 
He beat out several other guys 
who weren’t able to finish the 
course. Barnes turned in a time 
of 11:28. “You’re never too old 
to stop striving for perfection,” 
said Barnes with a grin. 
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Reggie Hola holding the punching 
bag that he had to carry in the competition 
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All-Madden Flag Football 
Coaches Look for Talent 
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Coach Abdur Raheem and Sponsor Vernon Philpott 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

San Quentin’s All Madden 
Flag Football team is sorting 
through new talent to gear up 
for another winning season. 
With the opening of West 


Block as a general population 
unit, the “quality of players has 
improved” and “the new talent 
will make us even better this 
year,” said coach Abdur Ra- 
heem Thompson. 

Tryouts/preparations include 
pre-training camp, a five-on- 


five Flag Football tournament 
and an even more intense 
training camp for the season 
scheduled on Saturdays, start- 
ing Sept. 7, says sponsor Ver- 
non Philpott. 

The pre-training camp con- 
sisted of rigorous exercises and 
drills, which were “just 
a taste of what they are 
going to get at train- 
ing camp,” said Coach 
Thompson. 

A five-on-five tour- 
nament was made up 
of four different teams 
that had a one-day 
playoff. The winner 
was “Beast Mode,” 
made up of J. “Smac” 
Carr, R. Moore, E. 
Johnson, J. Fahrner, J. 
Lee, Markus Pettit and 
Granval Hunter. 

Standouts such as 
John Windham, Hunt- 
er, Alias Jones and 
Carr “can make us 
swift and athletic,” said 
sponsor Philpott. Carr 
said he plans to bring 


“good work effort, great wide 
receiving and leadership” to 
the team. Hunter says he plans 
to be “a team player ...ready to 
help my team and be a weapon 
when needed.” 

Who actually makes the 
squad will be decided dur- 
ing training camp, but with so 
much available talent, sports- 
manship, teamwork and at- 
titude could be the deciding 
factors, said Thompson and 


Philpott. 

It’s planned for All Mad- 
den to play six different teams 
from the outside, as well as the 
San Quentin Seahawks. 

Last season’s All Madden 
team “only had one loss and 
that was to The Chosen, which 
we also beat in our first match 
that year,” said Philpott. The 
Chosen player Andre Jackson 
said, “We plan to bring it to 
them again this year.” 
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Promising football players showcasing their talent 


Creator of ‘The Show’ Magazine Brings 
‘Champion Basket League’ to San Quentin 



Frank Ruona running in the Paris Marathon 

San Quentin’s 1,000 Mile Club 
Coach Takes on Paris Marathon 


A unique basketball league 
has been launched at San Quen- 
tin by the inmate behind The 
Show, the popular magazine that 
appears weekly on cell block 
walls. 

The Champion Basketball 
League, organized by Aaron 
“Iman Harun” Taylor, includes a 
draft, unusual rules, all 38 and 
older players, under 3 8 -year- old 
coaches, multi-racial teams and 
takes place in the gym. 

Taylor debuted the league 
with a draft on June 22. Coach- 
es picked from a list of available 
players, all over 38, during six 
rounds. The draft was held to 
“keep all the teams balanced,” 
Taylor explained. 

The younger guys chose team 
names such as “Death Row,” 
“Fully Loaded,” “The Assas- 
sins,” “Game Time” and “Most 
Hated.” 

Known as the CBL, it has un- 
usual rules such as all or nothing 
free-throws. That means only 
one free throw is awarded, but it 
scores one, two or three points 
- depending on the type of foul. 
Free throw baskets count as one 
for a foul inside the arc and as 
two for fouls behind the three- 
point line. Technical fouls are 
worth three points. 

“The CBL rules are great, 
except for three points for one 
technical foul shot,” stated 
player Oris “Pep” Williams. 
However, “The three-point tech 
rule is here to stay. It will keep 
teams from catching techs in the 
first places,” Taylor insisted. 

The four-on-four half-court 
games began July 6 in the gym 
and approximately 200 inmates 
showed up to watch. The first 
match-up was between “Death 
Row” and “Fully Loaded,” 
which The Row won, 19-9. 

This league is running first 
as a pilot program for the older 


guys and is scheduled to last 
nine weeks, including the cham- 
pionship. Taylor said he hopes to 
start another league for younger 
players. It’s a “great opportu- 
nity for older guys to relive their 
glory days. My teammates are 
the best,” added La Cooke of 
The Assassins. 

Games take place on Satur- 
day, Sunday and Monday nights, 
with six different teams playing 
three separate games. “If it goes 
well, it will be opened up to all 
ages,” said Taylor. 

Coaches and players say they 
love the CBL. “I really, really, 
like it. Whole lot of excitement,” 
said Robert Lee. “Awesome 
League,” said Demond “Oola” 
Lewis of Fully Loaded. 

The CBL promotes unity. 
The younger basketball players 
are the coaches of the veteran 
teams. All races play together 
on mixed teams. “The CBL is a 
good thing for morale and great 
use of the gym,” said player 
Tone Evans. 

Taylor received a laudatory 
chrono, commending him for 
his sports programs from 2008- 
2011 at Centinela Prison. The 


captain who issued the chrono 
credited his CBL for a reduction 
in violence there, according to 
Taylor. It was “created to com- 
bat constant violence,” he said. 

Taylor also started The Show 
magazine at Centinela, in which 
he used his comic nature to 
highlight amazingly good or bad 
plays that happen on the court. 
He is now producing The Show 
at San Quentin. 

Taylor covers the games and 
prints all the stats in his maga- 
zine, which inmates call the 
best-known secret in San Quen- 
tin. Currently, The Show is dis- 
tributed by pasting a copy on the 
walls in the various prison sec- 
tions and cell blocks. Only Lt. 
S. Robinson and whoever was 
interviewed gets a precious copy. 
Taylor’s goal is to get enough 
printed to give one to every cell 
in San Quentin. “They could 
cheer up Death Row guys with 
its comedy nature,” said Taylor. 

In the meantime, you can “bet 
all amazingly good or bad plays 
that happen in the CBL will be 
mentioned in The Show,” said 
Taylor. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 


By Ruben Harper 
Sports Writer 

On April 7, long-time runner 
and coach of the San Quentin 

1.000 Mile Club, Frank Ruona, 
clocked in a time of 3:47:18 in 
the annual Paris Marathon. At 
age 67, he finished 23 rd for his 
age category. 

“Corrals are established by 
qualifying times and age group,” 
said Ruona. “I competed in the 
3:03 corral, which is a 65 to 69 
age group.” 

While running pass some fa- 
mous French landmarks like The 
Bastil, Cathedral Notre-Dame 
de Paris and the Tour Eiffel, 
Ruona maintained a steady pace 
throughout the race. 

Of the 40,000 runners, Ruo- 
na finished ahead of more than 

36.000 other marathoners. 

In Ruona’s corral, Claude 
Besnard, 60 came in first place 
with a time of 3:15:05. 


Ruona said running mara- 
thons takes practice. “I train 
long-distance pacing runs to 
get comfortable with an eight 
minute per mile pace for 26.2 
miles.” 

Ruona credits his perfor- 
mance to his experiences he 
learned while coaching San 
Quentin’s 1,000 Mile Club. 

“If you qualify for Boston, 
you qualify for New York, 
Berlin, Austria and most other 
marathon races,” said Ruona. 
“Running is a good way to meet 
people,” adding “Many inter- 
national runners were amazed 
with me advising men to run 
marathons inside San Quentin.” 

Crossing the finish line first 
at Porte Dauphine near the Arc 
De Triomphe was a fast Kenyon 
runner Peter Some with a time 
of 2:05:38. Second place went to 
Ethiopian, Tadese Tola in a time 
of 2:06:33. Third was Kenyon, 
Eric Ndiema at 2:06:34. 
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D.A. George Gascon in the San Quentin Chow Hall 


Collecting ‘Big Data’ 
To Promote Justice 


By Aarti Shahani 
Posted on Internet 

The San Francisco district at- 
torney’s office is just around the 
corner from some of the world’s 
most cutting-edge data collec- 


California’s 
Hunger Strike 

Is Over 

After 60 days, Califor- 
nia prisoners ended their 
hunger strike. 

Negotiations between 
the strike leaders and 
prison officials were held 
Sept. 5, and an agree- 
ment was reached after 
“small changes in living 
conditions for those held 
in solitary confinement,” 
were discussed, accord- 
ing to a report by the Los 
Angeles Times. 


tors and data miners. Yet, ac- 
cording to D.A. George Gascon, 
his office is stuck in the 1970s. 
To leap forward a few decades, 
Gascon has hired his first chief 
information officer. 

Now he’s got to warm his pros- 
ecutors to the idea that cold hard 
data can help deliver justice. 

Gascon wants to give his of- 
fice a makeover (and not just 
with furniture,) using Big Data. 
He says the data Revolution 
that’s transformed whole indus- 
tries has been totally lost on the 
criminal justice system. For in- 
stance, in response to a charge 
that Vietnamese and Korean 
defendants are often misclassi- 
fied as Chinese, he says, “Yeah, 
I think it’s even worse. In many 
cases they only are classifying 
white, black and other.” Regard- 
ing another allegation, that his 
office is letting domestic vio- 
lence perpetrators off the hook, 
he says, “Is this accurate? I can- 
not come back to the office and 
push a button and get a report 

See San Francisco on page 4 


Federal Communications 
Commission Barred 
High Prison Phone Rates 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Staff Writer 

The Federal Communications 
Commission (F.C.C.) has barred 
prison phone companies from 
charging high rates on interstate 
long-distance calls, according to 
its press release. 

The F.C.C. action comes on the 
heels of a new report released by 
the Prison Policy Initiative (PPI) 
that highlights the “perverse 
conflicts of interests” in the con- 
tracts of companies dominating 
the industry. 

The report details “how con- 
tracts are awarded... to the com- 
pany that offers to share the larg- 


est portion of the call revenue 
with the prison system.” This 
business practice “drives up the 
cost of a call,” and “removes any 
incentive for state prison sys- 
tems to advocate for lowering 
the phone bills.” 

“We urge state regulators, lo- 
cal contracting authorities, and 
the F.C.C. to take a comprehen- 
sive view of the prison telephone 
industry,” said Peter Wagner, 
Executive Director of the Prison 
Policy Initiative. 

In August, the Los Angeles 
Times reported, “Under the new 
regulations . . .telephone providers 

See F.C.C. on page 5 


10 th Annual TRUST Health Fair 
Screens Over 1,000 Prisoners 


By San Quentin News Staff 
and Journalism Guild of San 
Quentin 

Dozens of Bay Area physi- 
cians, nurses and 
healthcare providers 
made their way to 
San Quentin’s Low- 
er Yard on August 
16 to test, screen 
and offer medical 
checkups to more 
than 1,000 inmates 
at the 10th Annual 
TRUST Health Fair. 

An assortment of 
public and private 
health organizations 
coordinated with 
Chief Medical Of- 
ficer of San Quentin 
Elena Tootell to pro- 
vide the services. 

Centerforce, Bay 
Area Black Nurses 
Association and 
Alameda County 


Public Health Department, Of- 
fice of Urban Male Health Initia- 
tive, contributed to the Health 
Fair. 

“This event is a gift because 


it gives people on the outside an 
opportunity to connect and expe- 
rience the humanity and beauty 

See San Quentin on page 10 
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Blood being taken from prisoners in the 
ARC building on the Lower Yard 


New Christian Group Movement 
‘Graced Out Youth Ministries’ 
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Back row: Pedro Cruz, James Metters, Antwan “Banks” 
Williams, Jack Osby, Marlone Beason 
Front Row: Quincy Wyatt, Antoine Watie , Jamar Smith 


By R. Malik Harris 
Staff Writer 

“Man, they got all these 
youngsters running wild 
around here,” said an older 
churchgoer in San Quentin’s 
Protestant Chapel in the Gar- 
den Chapel area of the pris- 
on. 

It was not a takeover of the 
Protestant Chapel by young 
hooligans, but rather a new 
movement inside the prison. 

Graced Out Youth Minis- 
tries began early 2013 and 
has been going strong since 
the first day, according to 
Fanon Figgers, 43, one of the 
church program’s coordina- 
tors. There is no age limit to 
join, but Graced Out Youth 
Ministries targets 18 to 30 
year old participants. 

With nearly 100 partici- 
pants and growing, every 


Friday Graced Out Youth 
Ministries fills the large cha- 
pel sanctuary with energetic 
prisoners of all ages. The pro- 


gram starts after the evening 
meal around 6 pm and runs 

See Graced Out on page 6 



Marin Literacy & Project R.E.A.C.H. 
Urge Prisoners to Further Education 


By David Le 
Project Reach, Tutor 

San Quentin prisoners who 
want to improve their literacy 
are invited to apply to Project 
REACH, an extension of the 
Marin Literacy Program. 

REACH, which stands for 
Reach for Education, Achieve- 
ment, and Change with Help. 
The program was founded in 


1999. 

Project REACH accommo- 
dates individuals’ desires to 
achieve their goals in GED 
preparation, and other aca- 
demic accomplishments, such 
as English as a Second Lan- 
guage (ESL). 

A long-time student at Proj- 
ect REACH, Carlos Ramirez, 
35, only completed the eighth 
grade. He said he wants to con- 


tinue learning English to better 
himself. Ramirez’s work histo- 
ry consisted mostly of menial 
labor work in the restaurant 
business. He said long working 
hours is tediously-laboring and 
meaningless. 

“I want to do better. Res- 
taurant jobs are not for me — 
not again,” Ramirez said in an 

See Project REACH on page 4 
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Prisoners’ Artwork on Display 
At San Francisco City Library 
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Various artworks displayed in the SF library 


By Richard Lindsey 
Contributing Writer 

In San Francisco, a city known 
for its artistic and cultural di- 
versity, two unique art exhibits 
in the city’s public library dis- 
played dozens of works created 
by incarcerated artists and drew 
positive reviews from the public. 
From June 15 through Septem- 
ber 1, the exhibits, On the Line 
and Book Art from Arts-in- 
Corrections, showcased artwork 
created by prisoners. 

The exhibit was sponsored by 
the William James Association, 
a non-profit organization that 
administers a variety of artistic 
workshops within the confines 
of the state’s oldest penal insti- 
tution through a program called 
the Prison Arts Project. 

The project was born after 
a group of incarcerated artists 
in the state prison at Vacaville 


voiced their desire to have an art 
program in the prison. That call 
was answered by a collaborative 
of supporters and spearheaded 
by the William James Associa- 
tion, which then established the 
project in 1977 

Seeing its many benefits, the 
model was adopted by the De- 
partment of Corrections and es- 
tablished as a statewide Arts-in- 
Corrections program in each of 
the state’s prisons. In 2004 fund- 
ing for the program was lost due 
to budget cuts. 

On August 3, 2013, an audi- 
ence of more than a 100 people 
gathered in the San Francisco 
library’s auditorium to hear 
about the history and impact of 
the arts in California’s prison 
system. Formerly incarcerated 
artists, Michael deVries, Ronnie 
Goodman, Rolf Kissman and 
Felix Lucero were on the panel 
addressing the audience, along 
with Steve Emrick, San Quen- 
tin’s Community Partnerships 
Manager, professional photogra- 
pher Peter Merts and Professor 
Larry Brewster, PhD, from the 
University of San Francisco. 

Michael deVries spent 26 
years in prison. He found art had 
something to offer him that he 
could not find elsewhere in pris- 
on: meaningful self-expression 
and service. “Steve [Emrick] 
pointed out the value of service 
to me,” said deVries, who ad- 
opted the philosophy of service 
by donating much of his art to 
outside causes. 

Another formerly incarcer- 
ated artist, Ronnie Goodman, 
now works as an advocate for 
the homeless in San Francisco. 
Goodman described himself as 
a person who was seeking to 


change his life after he was im- 
prisoned. He found that change 
through art. “I struggled with 
drugs and alcohol and needed 
something to replace that,” he 
said. “My art is about my life, 
my struggles and my change,” 
said Goodman. Today Goodman 
donates his art to foundations 
that support the mentally ill and 
the homeless. 

Felix Lucero was 
sentenced to life in 
prison at the age of 16. 
“I was out of control,” 
said Lucero, who spent 
five years in segrega- 
tion for misbehavior. 
A youthful offender 
in an adult prison, 
Lucero had a lot of 
anger and resentment 
towards others. Then 
Arts-in-Corrections 
came into his life. It 
opened up “endless 
ways to express your- 
self,” he said. 

The contrast between the 
prison yard, where violence and 
racism were commonplace, and 
the art classes, where 
integration and har- 
mony prevailed, was 
compelling for Lucero. 

“We were like fam- 
ily,” he said. “Art was 
almost secondary at 
times to the relation- 
ships and friendships 
created there.” 

The draw of relation- 
ships in the art program 
was a common theme 
among the panelists. “I 
felt like I was leaving 
the prison,” said Rolf 
Kissman, describing his time in 
art classes. Kissman liked the 
“camaraderie” he found there 
as well as his ability to create 
works of art that he could send 
home that would allow his loved 
ones to “feel” what he was going 
through behind bars. 

Peter Merts, who has exten- 
sively documented art programs 
in California prisons through 
his photography, found they 
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Collage of artwork 
hanging in the gallery 


“bridge the racial divide, teach 
the students about giving back 
and help them acquire a sense of 
self-worth.” According to Merts, 
“There was always harmony and 
unity in the art studio.” You can 
view Merts’ work at www.pe- 
termerts.com. 

Several studies looking at the 
benefits of art programs have al- 
ready found prisoners who par- 
ticipate in them are less violent 
and more likely to follow the 
rules and succeed on parole. 

Professor Larry Brewster, 
PhD, from the University of San 
Francisco said preliminary data 
from a new study show “sig- 
nificant differences,” such as 
increased self-confidence, emo- 
tional control and problem solv- 
ing, between art participants and 
a control group. 

During one emotional mo- 
ment, Emrick, who worked 
many years as an artist facilitator 
for the Arts-in-Corrections pro- 
gram, spoke about the pleasure 
of seeing his former students’ 
success. “To see men [on the 
outside] who thought they would 


never be released is a great re- 
ward to me,” he said. 

“San Quentin is fortunate to 
have donor funding” to main- 
tain its art programs, said Em- 
rick. Today, the William James 
Association continues the lega- 
cy it began in 1977 by offering 
art programs to prisoners at San 
Quentin. 

Other art programs the Wil- 
liam James Association spon- 
sors at San Quentin include 
Shakespeare, piano, guitar, an 
open studio for music, drawing 
and painting, printmaking and 
an annual publication of literary 
art called Brothers in Pen. 

Today, there is a growing 
movement to revive the arts 
programs in California’s prison 
system. The William James 
Association, California Arts 
Council and California Law- 
yers for the Arts are working 
to illuminate the need for more 
art programs. To learn more, go 
to the William James Associa- 
tion’s website at www.william- 
sassociation. 
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Henry Frank standing next to 
piece of block print artwork 
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Paintings hanging on the wall 
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Lt. Graham Says New Vocational Classes 
Could Ease Job Shortage at San Quentin 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

The San Quentin inmate job 
shortage may soon be eased, a 
prison official reports. 

The information came from 
Lt. D. Graham, the inmate as- 
signment officer. He discussed 
the problem in a speech at 
Making Good, a prison self- 
help group designed to make 
offenders aware of the harm 
victimization causes. 

Graham said a near dou- 
bling of the San Quentin gen- 
eral population created the 
jobs shortage, but new voca- 
tional classes are scheduled 
to start soon and are predicted 
to open up 75 positions. 

A new fiber optic class 
is slated to begin, possibly 
soon. Computer literacy will 
commence once San Quentin 
finds and hires a qualified 
instructor, according to Gra- 
ham. 

He said he believes over- 
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Lt. Graham hard at work 


crowding will be affected by 
the federal court’s order to 
cap the prison population at 
110,000. Currently the state 
prison population stands at 
about 119,500. If the court 
order is met by Dec. 31, Gra- 
ham expects the San Quentin 
general population to fall by a 
third, thus decreasing the job 
shortage, because the number 
of applicants seeking jobs will 
be fewer. 

In the meantime, Graham 
recommends that prisoners re- 
main proactive. 

Often Graham doesn’t as- 
sign jobs directly. Instead, he 
submits names of eligible in- 
mates from a waiting list to 
prospective employers. The 
employers then conduct inter- 
views and hire whomever they 
feel is the best fit. 

To get ahead of the pack in 
the kitchen, Graham advised 
prisoners to volunteer to work 
there. For skilled positions, he 
suggests submitting a resume. 


S.Q.’s Charity Fund Raising Benefits Outside Communities 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Is the desire to help others es- 
sential human quality? Does it 
exist even in prisoners within 
the state’s correctional system? 
The charitable activities of sev- 
eral rehabilitative programs in 
San Quentin prove that it does. 

The California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) allows officially autho- 
rized groups and organizations 
to carry-out charity fund-rais- 
ers. These events are held sev- 
eral times a year for the prison’s 
population, allowing them to 
purchase and sell fast food or 
dry goods products to help com- 
munity charities. 

MANY GROUPS 

Local (approved) food ven- 
dors sell their products to the 
prison group sponsoring the 
event. The food items are then 
retailed to the prison population 
at a slightly higher cost with 
profits benefiting local groups 
and charities. 

San Quentin State Prison is 
home to many self-help pro- 
grams, organizations and sup- 
port groups that prepare prison- 
ers to reenter society. Extended 
benefits to local charities, gen- 
erated from these primarily 
self-help rehabilitation groups, 
are “Food Sale” fund-raisers. 
Money raised assists numerous 
charities throughout the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 

One such group is the Vietnam 
Veteran’s Group of San Quentin. 
Founded April 1987, this group 
has raised and donated thou- 
sands of dollars during the past 
two decades for Veteran related 
purposes. The VVGSQ began 
donating scholarship money to 
the children of Veterans in 1989. 
The group has continued award- 
ing scholarships since then on 
an annual basis. 

According to Lieutenant Rudy 
Luna, “The Food Sale fund 
raiser is earmarked primarily 


for the children of the Veteran 
Scholarship Program. Since 
1998, the Veterans have raised 
approximately $91, 304 of which 
$30,000 has funded the VVGSQ 
Scholarship Program.” 

“Since I received my schol- 
arship from you [VVGSQ] in 
2009. ...I have attended Concor- 
dia University in Irvine C.A., 
where I use the laptop that I 
purchased with the scholarship 
money for 4 years,” said dona- 
tion recipient Joseph Noblit. “I 
hope you realize how much that 
meant to me. You felt I had the 
potential to do well. I realize the 
effort it takes for your group to 
earn and raise money for schol- 
arships. This note is a simple 
way for me to say thank you.” 

Luna said that the VVGSQ has 
set the standard for donations 
“second to none at San Quen- 
tin.” Members of the Veteran’s 
group work year round, holding 
fund raising events such as “Op- 
eration MOMs and the Christ- 
mas Toy Program” that benefits 
troops deployed and children of 
prisoners at San Quentin. 

“Dear VVGSQ, Thank you 
again for the scholarship. Spe- 
cial thanks to Lt. Rudy Luna and 
the inmates who selected me for 
the money. It has meant a lot!” 
said Taylor Trummel — 2013 
VVGSQ Scholarship winner. 

Luna said scholarships are 
“An outstanding reward for 
academic excellence resulting 
with many Veterans’ children 
receiving degrees from major 
Universities and Communities.” 
He said the scholarships are “A 
small token of appreciation for 
Fellow Brothers of Arms that 
have made the sacrifice for our 
freedom. Never Forgotten.” 

In the 1990s, the Vietnam 
Veterans Women’s Memorial at 
the United States national Mall 
in Washington D.C. was the re- 
cipient of cash donations from 
the incarcerated Veterans at San 
Quentin. 

The Christmas Toy Giveaway 
Program, the American Cancer 


Society and the 9-11 Ameri- 
can Red Cross relief fund have 
received donations from the 
VVGSQ and has donated funds 
to the Marin Abused Women’s 
Services and the San Quentin 
Firehouse Bike Program, which 
refurbishes donated bikes to 
be given to various non-profit 
organizations during holidays. 
VVGSQ helped Operation 
MOM pack over 400 packages 
with special hand-written notes 
of encouragement to the men 
and woman deployed around the 
world. In 2005, VVGSQ gener- 
ated money for the American 
Red Cross in the aftermath of 
Hurricane Katrina. 


“ Since I received 
my scholarship 
from you 
[VVGSQ] 
in 2009.... I 
have attended 
Concordia 
University in 
Irvine California ” 


The San Quentin Utilize In- 
mate Resources Experience and 
Studies (SQUIRES) organiza- 
tion has been operating since 
1964. Its vision to mentor at-risk 
youth was put together by Death 
Row prisoner Ross “Patch” 
Keller. 

In recent years, SQUIRES 
has donated funds to the Ter- 
rence Kelley Youth Founda- 
tion (TKYF), Bay Area Peace 
Keepers (after school program), 
Vallejo PAL (Police Activities 
League) for young girls, About 
Face Corp (equipping young 
men with responsibilities, dis- 
cipline, and determination in 
military training). All extreme- 
ly vital youth groups important 


to the prisoners and sponsors of 
SQUIRES. 

TKYF member Tiapepe Vi- 
tale said, “I believe the most life 
gaining experience that I had 
in my life was when we took a 
trip to San Quentin.” Tiapepe 
said his time spent with the 
SQUIRES program changed his 
life forever. 

“The men of SQUIRES work 
hard throughout the year raising 
money for youth who participate 
in the many workshops,” spon- 
sor Lieutenant Rudy Luna told 
the S.Q. News, “Some groups 
come from as far away as Tex- 
as or Utah to gain insight and 
knowledge of the SQUIRES 
experience. The experience is 
priceless,” said Luna. 

SQUIRES have contributed 
funds to Richmond High School 
for the girls basketball team to 
help with trips to tournaments. 
“This is to help keep these young 
ladies off the mean streets of 
Richmond,” said former RHS 
freshman football, boy’s volley- 
ball and girl’s basketball coach 
Darryl Robinson aka “Coach 
D.” SQUIRES also contributed 
to San Francisco’s Second An- 
nual Walk Against Rape (SF- 
WAR) event. 

The Alliance For Change 
group assists incarcerated and 
formerly incarcerated individu- 
als reintegrate back into society. 
The group’s mission statement 
elucidates that it strives to create 
safer and just communities. 

According to AFC chairman 
Malik Harris, donating funds to 
its charities “means that people 
who parole from San Quentin to 
the Bay Area will receive much 
needed support and supplies to 
navigate free society safely.” 

AFC contributes so that “chil- 
dren who visit their fathers dur- 
ing the Christmas holiday sea- 
son receive a joyous Christmas 
with presents and love for their 
families,” said Harris. Food 
Sales provide the men at San 
Quentin with an outlet to feel 
reconnected to their communi- 


ties through positive actions and 
charity. 

AFC also donates funds to 
the Get On The Bus program 
that provides an opportunity for 
children to interact with family 
members they might otherwise 
not see. 

According to Alliance For 
Change members and sponsors, 
Food Sales allow people in soci- 
ety to get a chance to see that all 
men and women behind prison 
walls are not the irretrievable 
miscreants many are made out 
to be. 

ALL 33 PRISONS 

Prisons throughout California 
hold Food Sales similar to those 
at San Quentin. 

An example is the Califor- 
nia Men’s Colony in San Luis 
Obispo, California. The Prison- 
ers Against Child Abuse (PACA) 
raised in excess of $100,000 for 
charity in a four-year period in 
the 1990s. 

Other prisons in Soledad, Fol- 
som, Susanville, Solano, San 
Diego, and all points north and 
south have raised funds via ap- 
proved Food Sale donations. 

In fact, all 33 CDCR prisons 
have held many types of food 
sales, raffles, and hobby sales to 
raise funds that are donated to 
numerous state charities. 

Lt. Luna of Squires seems to 
sum up the motivations of all 
these groups by saying, “We 
value the time and energy that 
goes into coordinating fundrais- 
ers, because society’s youth is 
worth the effort.” 

The benefits to the inmate ac- 
tivity groups that organize the 
fundraisers are many. 

“They get to have first hand 
experience in working coop- 
eratively for a common goal,” 
said Steve Emrick, Community 
Partnership Manager. “This 
experience becomes part of the 
rehabilitative process in which 
they learn ways to be positive 
members of the community in 
which they will return.” 
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U.S. Supreme Court Decisions in 2012-2013 


By Ted Swain 
Contributing Writer 

During its 2012-13 session, 
the U.S. Supreme Court made 
the following decisions in civil 
rights cases: 

VOTING RIGHTS: 

In Arizona v. Inter Tribal 
Council of Arizona, by 7-2 vote, 
the court ruled persons seeking 
to register to vote must produce 
documentary proof of U.S. citi- 
zenship. 

In Shelby County v. Holder, 
the court dealt with a 2006 con- 
gressional reauthorization of 
the requirement for pre-clear- 
ance of voter registration in 
some U.S. counties and politi- 
cal subdivisions. In a 5-4 rul- 
ing, the court stuck down use of 
the pre-clearance formula. 

FOURTH 

AMENDMENT: 

Bailey v. United States leaves 
intact holdings of Michigan 
v. Summers where police can 
detain persons near to a home 
being searched; however, the 
Court held by 6-3, that persons 
not in the immediate vicinity 
may not be detained. 

In Florida v. Harris, the 


Court found by 9-0 that trained 
drug-sniffing dogs are gener- 
ally reliable enough to create 
probable cause for a search. 

On the other hand, in Florida 
v. Jardines, the Court found by 
5-4 that use of a drug- sniffing 
dog on someone’s porch consti- 
tutes a violation of the Fourth 
Amendment, in absence of a 
warrant or consent. 

In Missouri v. McNeely, it 
was held the mere fact that al- 
cohol dissipates in the blood- 
stream, does not constitute an 
exigent circumstance allow- 
ing for testing a persons blood 
without warrant. The Court 
held by 8-1 that each case must 
be determined individually. 

In Maryland v. King, the 
Court held by 5-4 that DNA 
testing is an identification tool 
like fingerprinting and photo- 
graphing. No specific suspi- 
cion is required of arrestees to 
conduct DNA testing. 

FIFTH AMENDMENT: 

In Salinas v. Texas, by 5-4 
it was held that a defendant 
does not necessarily have to 
invoke his rights against self- 
incrimination when questioned 
by police. 

In Evens v. Michigan, by 


8-1 the Court decided that a 
trial court’s directed verdict 
of acquittal bars retrial even if 
the law was misinterpreted or 
there was misunderstanding of 
the elements of the offense. 

SIXTH AMENDMENT: 

In a 5-4 decision, Alleyne v. 
United States, found that any 
fact increasing the mandatory 
minimum of a sentence must 
be found by a jury, just as do 
the facts increasing the statu- 
tory maximum. 

IMMIGRATION: 

In Moncrieffe v. Holder by 
7-2 the High Court held that 
a conviction for distributing 
a small amount of marijuana 
without remuneration is not an 
“aggravated felony” mandat- 
ing deportation. 

FEDERAL TORT 
CLAIMS ACT: 

The Court unanimously de- 
cided in Levin v. United States 
that the “intentional tort” ex- 
ception to the Federal Tort 
Claims Act would not prevent 
a suit against government offi- 
cials for claims of battery due 
to medical services. 

In Millbrookv. United States, 


the Court ruled inmates could 
sue the government for sexual 
assault by prison guards. 

INDIAN CHILD 
WELFARE ACT: 

In a 5-4 decision, the Court 
held in Adoptive Couple v. 
Baby Girl, Indian parents who 
have never had physical or le- 
gal custody of their children 
are not covered in legislation 
designed to preserve the integ- 
rity of Indian families. 

HABEAS CORPUS: 

In Ryan v. Gonzales, the 
Court unanimously ruled that 
a death row inmate who has 
been judged incompetent is 
not entitled to an indefinite 
stay of his federal habeas pro- 
ceedings. 

In a 7-2 decision, the Court 
held in Chaidez v. United 
States, that failure to advise a 
criminal defendant of the im- 
migration consequences of a 
guilty plea represents ineffec- 
tive assistance of counsel. 

In Johnson v. Williams, the 
Court unanimously held that a 
federal habeas court reviewing 
a state court judgment should 
presume that the state court 
considered all federal claims 


properly presented to it, even 
if they are not discussed in the 
state court opinion. 

In a 9-0 decision, Metrish 
v. Lancaster, reaffirmed that a 
judicial reinterpretation of the 
law can be applied retroactively 
without violating due process 
unless it is unforeseeable. 

In a 5-4 decision, Trevino v. 
Thaler, held the failure raise 
ineffective assistance of coun- 
sel in state post-conviction 
proceedings is not a bar to fed- 
eral habeas relief if the habeas 
petitioner received ineffective 
assistance in the state post-con- 
viction proceedings as well. 

In McQuiggin v. Perkins, the 
Court ruled 5-4 that federal ha- 
beas petition may be considered 
even after the one-year statute 
of limitations has expired if the 
petitioner presents a “tenable” 
claim of actual innocence based 
on new evidence. 

SENTENCING: 

In a 5-4 decision, Peugh v. 
United States, the Court ruled 
that sentences based on guide- 
lines adopted after the crime 
was committed are not per- 
mitted, if the new guidelines 
provide a higher sentencing 
range. 


San Francisco D.A. Aims to Upgrade Data Information 

A case is a case. A person’s individual rights are a person’s individual rights’ 
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that is going to tell me this.” 

He plans to change that with 
an initiative he calls DA Stat. 

To stop defendants from be- 
coming statistics, do you have 
to turn them into statistics? 

The DA oversees 130 pros- 
ecutors and a $42.7 million 
annual budget. Now, in ad- 
dition to money for the new 
chief information officer, the 
city is doling out $320,000 for 
a new database to replace the 
current relic. 

“The database was very, 
very old,” Gascon says. “I 
think it might not quite be the 
‘50s. But I think it’s sort of 
‘60s, early ‘70s vintage and 
... most of it was handmade, 
I think.” 

That database, called DA- 
MION, does track conviction 
rates, the metric historically 
used to evaluate prosecu- 
tors. But Gascon also wants 
to track demographics, crime 
categories, punishment and 
reoffense rates -- something 
to figure out the odds, statis- 
tically, of someone reoffend- 
ing. He hopes to be able to do 
that with this new tool. 

Take someone charged with 
theft. In terms of both likeli- 
hood to reoffend and the most 
effective type of interven- 
tion,” a first-time offender age 
45 is going to be very differ- 
ent from a first-time offender 
age 16,” Gascon explains. It’s 
not enough for a prosecutor 
to rely on gut instincts when 
deciding whether to go light 
or throw the book, he says, 
because “when you do it in- 
tuitively, we end up incarcer- 
ating and making the wrong 
decisions too often.” 


Individuals, not statistics 

This concept - that to stop 
defendants from becoming 
statistics, you’ve got to turn 
them into statistics - is not 
without controversy. 

California Attorney Gener- 
al Kamala Harris used to have 
Gascon’s job. In her book, 
“Smart on Crime,” Harris 
advocates a metrics-driven 
approach to punishment and 
community programs, but 
does not go as far as Gascon 
in advocating for Big Data. 

Some lawyers say criminal 
justice shouldn’t try to mim- 
ic the insurance industry, in 
which pre-existing conditions 
can work against you, for in- 
stance. The 16-year-old thief 
who’s statistically more like- 
ly to reoffend may have been 
simply reacting to a one-time 
event, stealing to pay bills af- 
ter the death of a parent, for 
example. 


“There is no 
shortage of 
information in a 
district attorney's 
office that can't 
be CompStat'ed.” 

Fanya Young, a former 
prosecutor turned defense 
lawyer, is skeptical of DA 
Stat. She says that when you 
turn people into statistics, 
you risk losing their personal 
stories. 

“There’s not really a con- 
nect between statistics and 
prosecuting or defending a 
case,” she says. “A case is a 


case. A person’s individual 
rights are a person’s individ- 
ual rights.” 

Holding DAs accountable 

There’s another reason 
prosecutors might resist. The 
new approach will leave them 
open to new scrutiny. 

Gascon copped the name DA 
Stat from his old boss, Wil- 
liam Bratton-- the police chief 
renowned (or reviled) for cre- 
ating COMSTAT, the data sys- 
tem Bratton implemented back 
in the 1990s in New York City 
to map out crime hot spots and 
deploy police resources ac- 
cordingly. This shook up some 
NYPD personnel practices; for 
instance, middle managers had 
to account for time. Bratton 
explains, “There’s no place to 
hide in CompStat. It’s intended 
to ensure that things are not 
hidden.” 

Bratton says DA Stat can do 
for prosecutors what CompStat 
did for police. “Take a look at 
the various assistant district 
attorneys, what their caseload 
is, what their conviction rate 
is, the length of time it takes to 
try a case. There is no short- 
age of information in a district 
attorney’s office that can’t be 
CompStat’ed.” 

Bratton says his protege is 
the perfect guy to lead the 
change, because unlike most 
prosecutors, Gascon used to be 
a cop. He saw Compstat work 
firsthand in Los Angeles. 

The secrets of prosecutors 

Joan Petersilia, a law profes- 
sor at Stanford University, says 
Gascon will have a tough time 
selling DA Stat because of the 
elusive nature of prosecutors. 

“It’s always said about pros- 
ecutors they have the most 
power and we know the least 


about what they do and how 
they exercise that power,” Pe- 
tersilia says. “They’ve always 
been the hidden part of the 
criminal justice system.” 

Back in the 1980s, Petersilia 
advocated that prosecutors use 
data to figure out why so few 
cases led to conviction. Practi- 
tioners didn’t know if the prob- 
lem was a glut of cases brought 
without proper evidence or 
a lack of resources to pursue 
strong leads. She helped roll 
out a database called PROMIS, 
Prosecutor’s Management In- 
formation System. DAs nation- 
wide bought in, but then kept 
the data to themselves. 

Petersilia says instead of cre- 
ating transparency, PROMIS 
simply became an internal 
management tool. She’s urg- 
ing Gascon to learn this lesson 
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interview. “I want to go out 
of prison and get better jobs, 
not the same one as before — 
no more. I want a better job in 
prison too. That is why I go to 
learn. Learning gives me the 
opportunity to get a better job.” 

Ramirez says he prefers Proj- 
ect REACH rather than the 
other literacy programs at San 
Quentin because of its peer-to- 
peer tutoring. 

“Peer-to-peer tutoring works 
so well, because of our social 
network,” said Joseph Demer- 
son, the program’s chairman. 
“Because we eat together, play 
sports together and do other ac- 
tivities, the transition to learn- 


well. “Sharing that informa- 
tion to the probation depart- 
ment, to the public defender’s 
office, to community-based 
organizations, he will actually 
be evaluating the impact of the 
criminal justice system in San 
Francisco.” 

Gascon knows DA Stat won’t 
be easy to implement. He says 
it’s worth the heavy lift be- 
cause “the criminal justice 
system is a product at the end 
of the day, just like when you 
buy cars or you buy a home. 
And I think that if we want to 
be good consumers of public 
safety, then we need to be in- 
formed.” 

Gascon just hired his very 
first CIO. Now he’s hoping he 
can get a database that’s not 
of the “vintage” or “hand- 
made” variety. 


ing is easier.” 

The executive body of the 
program is: Chairman Joseph 
Demerson, Vice Chairman Mi- 
chael Palmore, Secretary Bobby 
Evans, Treasurer Nguyen Son, 
and Student Coordinator Theo- 
dore Fields. 

Marin Literacy sponsors are 
Madeleine Provost, Sue Pixley 
and Carolyn Hardee. 

The program’s chief sponsor 
is San Quentin Literacy Coor- 
dinator Tom Bolema. 

San Quentin inmates can ap- 
ply for the program at the Edu- 
cation Department. The pro- 
gram meets every Wednesday 
night at 6:20. Sign-up sheets 
will be posted on the wall in 
your housing unit. 


Project REACH Heads 
Academic Achievements 
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DNA Testing Exonerated 18 Death Row Prisoners 

They Served A Total of 229 Years 


By Micheal Cooke 

Journalism Guild Writer 

DNA testing has exonerated 
18 people previously on Death 
Rows in 11 states, according 
to the Innocence Project. They 
served a total of 229 years, in- 
cluding 202 years on Death Row, 
for crimes they didn’t commit. 

Here are the cases cited by 
the project: 

Kirk Bloodworth was exoner- 
ated in 1993 after serving eight 
years in Maryland state prison 
for a murder and rape he didn’t 
commit — including two years 
on Death Row. 

DNA testing freed Rolando 
Cruz and his co-defendant, 
Alejandro Hernandez, in 1995. 
The men served more than 10 
years on Illinois’ Death Row for 
a murder for which both were 
innocent. 

Two men were sentenced to 
die in 1978 for a pair of murders 


they didn’t commit in Illinois. 
Vernal Jimerson and Dennis 
Williams were cleared in the 
infamous Ford Heights Four 
case. Jimerson was cleared in 
1995 after more than 10 years 
on Death Row and Williams 
served nearly two decades 
on Death Row before he was 
cleared in 1996. 

Robert Miller left Okla- 
homa’s Death Row after nine 
years for a murder and rape he 
didn’t commit. He was cleared 
by DNA testing in 1998. 

Ron Williamson was freed in 
1999 after spending 10 years on 
Oklahoma’s Death Row after 
the Innocence Project secured 
DNA testing for a murder he 
didn’t commit. 

Innocence Project client Ron- 
ald Jones spent a decade on Il- 
linois’ Death Row for a murder 
and rape he didn’t commit be- 
fore DNA testing proved his in- 
nocence in 1999. 


Earl Washington, a Virginia 
man with limited mental ca- 
pacity, was sentenced to death 
after he allegedly confessed to 
committing a 1982 murder he 
didn’t commit. He served a de- 
cade on Death Row, once com- 
ing within nine days of execu- 
tion, before receiving a stay. He 
would serve a total of 17 years 
behind bars before DNA testing 
obtained by the Innocence Proj- 
ect cleared him in 2000. 

Cancer claimed the life of 
Florida Death Row inmate 
Frank Lee Smith 11 months 
before he was cleared by DNA 
testing secured by the Inno- 
cence Project. Smith served 14 
years for a murder and rape he 
didn’t commit. 

Charles Irvin Fain spent 17 
years on Death Row in Idaho 
before DNA testing exonerated 
him in 2001 for a murder and 
rape he didn’t commit. 

In 2002 DNA testing proved 


Arizona Death Row inmate Ray 
Krone innocent of a murder and 
rape he didn’t commit. Krone 
served 10 years in prison — 
including four years on Death 
Row. 

DNA testing proved Nicho- 
las Yarris innocent and led to 
his release in 2003 after he had 
served more than 21 years on 
Pennsylvania’s Death Row. 

DNA testing exonerated Ryan 
Matthews in 2004 for a murder 
he didn’t commit. Matthews 
served five years on Louisi- 
ana’s Death Row for a murder 
he didn’t commit before he was 
exonerated by DNA testing in 
2004. His co-defendant, Travis 
Hayes, was sentenced to life in 
prison and served eight years 
before he was cleared in 2007. 

After serving 21 years in an 
Oklahoma prison — of which 
nearly 18 years were spent on 
Death Row for a murder he 
didn’t commit — Curtis McCa- 


rthy was exonerated by DNA 
tests secured by the Innocence 
Project, freeing him in 2007. 
Based on what the project called 
forensic misconduct, he was 
convicted twice and sentenced 
to death three times. 

Innocence Project client Ken- 
nedy Brewer spent seven years 
on Death Row of a total of 15 
years behind bars for a murder 
and sexual assault he didn’t 
commit before DNA testing 
from 2001 finally led to his vin- 
dication in 2008. 

Lawyers at the Innocence 
Project obtained DNA testing 
for client Michael Blair to prove 
his innocence for a murder he 
didn’t commit. Blair served 13 
years on Death Row before be- 
ing exonerated in 2008. 

Damon Thibodeaux was ex- 
onerated in 2012 after spending 
15 years on Death Row in Loui- 
siana for falsely confessing to 
the killing of his cousin. 


Report Says the Practice of Sterilization of Prisoners in 
California Between 2006 and 2010 Has Been Renewed 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

A new report says Cali- 
fornia renewed its practice 


of sterilizing prison inmates 
between 2006 and 2010. This 
was three years after then- 
Gov. Gray Davis and Attor- 
ney General Bill Lockyer for- 


mally apologized for inmate 
sterilizations between 1909 
and 1964. 

Between 1909 and 1964, 
prison administrators per- 
formed forced sterilizations 
on nearly 20,000 incarcerated 
women and men, according to 
Eugenics Nation. Steriliza- 
tions began again between 
2006 and 2010. Nearly 150 
sterilized female inmates 
were the subjects of an inqui- 
ry, the center reported. 

“People were forcibly ster- 
ilized before medical science 
discredited and disavowed 
this practice in the 1960s,” 
Eugenics Nation reports. In 
1979, California state law- 
makers officially banned 
forced sterilizations. 

The sterilizations between 
2006 and 2010 involved tubal 
ligations, which is a procedure 
deemed “not medically neces- 


sary,” and, according to prison 
administrators, “not to be pro- 
vided.” 

Nevertheless, prison doctors 
convinced the women to have 
the surgery, according to for- 
mer inmate Crystal Nguyen. 
Nguyen told CIR “she often 
overheard medical staff ask- 
ing inmates who had served 
multiple prison terms to agree 
to be sterilized.” 

According to the CIR, the 
state paid doctors $147,460 to 
perform the surgery, averag- 
ing about $305 per surgery. 

“Compared to what you save 
in welfare paying for these un- 
wanted children, the $147,460 
total as minimal,” the CIR 
quoted a former physician for 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion. The doctor denied pres- 
suring anyone. 

State officials showed con- 


cern about federal and state 
laws banning inmate steriliza- 
tion, if federal funds are used, 
CIR reports. Therefore, since 
1994, top medical officials 
have approved funding for tu- 
bal ligations on a case-by-case 
basis. 

However, “medical staff at 
these facilities coerced cer- 
tain women, targeting those 
deemed likely to return to 
prison in the future,” the re- 
port shows. 

Despite this exposure, pris- 
on doctors denied approving 
these procedures, but accord- 
ing to the report, “at least 60 
tubal ligations” were adminis- 
tered at Valley State Prison. 

Referring to the practice 
from 1909 until 1964, Lockyer 
and Davis expressed their sen- 
timents in 2003: “Our hearts 
are heavy from the pain caused 
by eugenics,” said Davis. 
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Crystal Nguyen with her son Neiko 


F.C.C. New Regulations Put a Stop to Charging High Phone Rates 
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may only charge up to 21 cents 
for a debit or prepaid call within 
the United States, and up to 25 
cents for domestic collect calls 
made by inmates.” 

Prior to the new F.C.C. regu- 
lations, telephone companies 
were able to set their own rates 
with no federal oversight, ac- 
cording to the Los Angeles 
Times. 

In May 2013, the Economist 
quoted Congresswoman Elea- 
nor Holmes Norton (Washing- 
ton, D.C.) as saying that in the 
past, lack of regulation gave 
telephone companies the ability 
to “extort excessive telephone 
rates from the people in society 
least able to pay them.” 

According to the PPI report, 
most calls originating from 
prisons are collect calls, or pre- 
paid by families who set up ac- 
counts with private telephone 
companies that have a contract 


with the prison. “[T]he families 
of incarcerated persons have no 
input on the contracts or abil- 
ity to take their business else- 
where.” 

F.C.C. Commissioner Ajit Pai 
commented in the report that 
“choice and competition are not 
hallmarks of life behind bars.” 

PPI documented that the 
prison phone industry does not 
hesitate to subject consumers to 
what it calls a “barrage of fees... 
The current structure of the 
prison phone market guarantees 
exorbitant phone bills.” 

To increase the amount of 
commissions paid to prisons, 
families and friends who accept 
collect calls from inmates are 
burdened with fees that can dou- 
ble the cost of a telephone call. 
It’s estimated that customers 
spend $386 million every year 
on fees, according to PPI. 

“One of the reasons that fees 
are so profitable to prison phone 
companies is that fee income is 


exempt from the phone compa- 
nies’ commission responsibili- 
ties,” the report continued. Some 
of these fees do nothing more 
than “act as a stealth profit cen- 
ter for the phone companies.” 

The report outlines 11 phone 
companies’ fees associated with 
pre-paid telephone calls. These 
companies charge fees anywhere 
from $1.50 to $11.95 for cus- 
tomers to prepay by telephone, 
use the companies’ website, or 
Western Union. 

For example, Global Tel Link 
(GTL), which provides telephone 
service to inmates in all Califor- 
nia State prisons, charges $4.75 
to $9.50 for prepaid calls when 
using its website. GTL’s maxi- 
mum rate to use this service is 
the highest among the 11 com- 
panies, according to PPI. 

To prepay for calls using 
Western Union, GTL charges 
$10.95, the second highest fee of 
the other 11 companies. 

Prison telephone companies 


also profit from calls never 
made, the report said. This is 
done by “either seizing the bal- 
ance,” or “charging customers 
hefty fees to recoup their own 
money” when an inmate comes 
home from prison. 


“ One of the reasons 
that fees are so 
profitable to prison 
phone companies 
is that fee income 
is exempt from the 
phone companies ” 


According to the report, “the 
charge to refund money can be 
as much as $10. Prison phone 
companies have a wide range of 
policies about if, how, and when 
a customer can claim his or her 


funds.” 

The report said most compa- 
nies take unused balances left 
in accounts a few months af- 
ter an inmate is released from 
prison. “Global Tel Link has 
one of the shortest deadlines to 
claim unused funds,” the report 
said. It allows customers only 
90 days to request a refund 
before seizing the unused 
funds. 

The new F.C.C. regulations 
do not address these exorbi- 
tant fees, but apply only to 
phone calls made from state 
to state. It would be up to 
the California Public Utili- 
ties Commission to deny such 
high rates and fees. 

In the meantime, F.C.C. says 
its “reforms adopt a simple 
and balanced approach that 
protects security and public 
safety needs, ensures provid- 
ers receive fair compensation 
while providing reasonable 
rates to consumers.” 
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EDITORIAL 

Undocumented Immigrants 
Contribute Much to America 


l 
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Editor-in-Chief Arnulfo T. Garcia 


By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

Undocumented immigrants 
are not a new issue for the 
United States. In the first de- 
cade of the twentieth century, 
over nine million of them en- 
tered the country. The last 
two decades of the twentieth 
century brought another 11 
million. 

Just as with the first de- 
cade’s wave, the second 
wave prompted longer-term 
residents to claim that the 
newcomers created many 
problems, including a dispro- 
portionate number of them 
who wound up in prison. 

HISTORY 

We must learn from history 
and confront glaring reali- 
ties of how well new undocu- 
mented immigrants adapt and 
form new social groups. Some 
of the newly minted opposi- 
tion to immigration comes 
from the great-grandsons and 
granddaughters of former un- 
documented immigrants. 

The United States is a na- 
tion formed by immigrants. 
Those who were not immi- 
grants, notably Native Amer- 
ican Indians, held that Spirits 
or Gods owned the land. For 
that reason they initially wel- 
comed immigrants. ..much to 
their later dismay. Now that 
we have an entirely new gen- 
eration of Americans wishing 
to live in the land, we must 
adopt a way forward so that 
everyone succeeds. 

Many families of the former 
undocumented immigrants 
have adopted their parents’ 
belief that the new immigrant 


stock is not as suitable as 
the old stock. From political 
campaigns to legislation, data 
suggests bias and bad facts 
impact how undocumented 
immigrants are treated and 
assimilated. As Congress 
takes up immigration reform, 
members should remember 
their immigrant roots. 

It is suggested that immigra- 
tion contributes to our crimi- 
nal population. Yet, statisti- 
cal data compiled for use in 
legislative action and law en- 
forcement shows that whether 
there is greater criminality in 
the undocumented immigrant 
population depends on how 
one defines crime. However, 
while government studies 
have suffered from inaccurate 
information and bias, theories 
that immigration have dispro- 
portionately contributed to 
crime are unfounded. 

DATA 

Previous data demonstrat- 
ed that immigration had a 
marked effect on crime and 
historians have argued that 
U.S. trends in violent crime 
correlated with immigrant 
waves. However, statistics 
are subject to variable consid- 
erations such as undocument- 
ed immigrants’ hesitation to 
report victimization or racial 
prejudice for fear of deporta- 
tion. 

The accuracy of these stud- 
ies must be considered in light 
of the direction and degree of 
bias such as the differential 
treatment by native citizens. 
Additionally, increased de- 
tention of non-citizens and 
impoverishment of the group 
weigh heavily in an increased 


incarceration rate. 

Studies sometimes fail to 
take into consideration mech- 
anisms that naturally make 
undocumented immigrants 
more vulnerable. These stud- 
ies reflect the difficulties of 
consensus regarding immi- 
gration criminality. 

CRIME 

Concerns about criminality 
of the foreign-born were be- 
hind attempts to curtail law- 
ful immigration in the last 
century. The National Origin 
Quota Act of 1924 was en- 
acted for the very purpose 
of introducing more controls 
on the immigration program 
growth. Then, as today, the 
view that immigration com- 
mands important consider- 
ation in criminal activity 
analysis, was pervasive and 
seems to persist in face of op- 
posing facts. 

Today, larger concerns of 
economics, coupled with the 
strong political argument that 
immigrants undercut wages of 
native-born workers, prompts 
a prevailing public policy 
debate. Perceptions of link- 
age between immigration and 
crime have greatly influenced 
the development of sociologi- 
cal theory in the emerging 
field of criminology. 

Unfortunately, the non- 
responsiveness of police to 
foreign-born complainants 
might cause some conflicts 
to escalate to more violent 
crime. Nevertheless, current 
findings indicate that there is 
a lower rate of incarceration 
among the foreign-born for 
nonviolent crimes. In addi- 
tion, when considering rates 


for violent crimes, rates for 
native and the foreign-born 
are similar. 

IMMIGRATION 

PROGRAM 

The government may be clos- 
er to passing a comprehensive 
and responsible immigration 
program, yet accurate informa- 
tion is hard to come by. Disin- 
formation and heated conver- 
sation seem to trump the need 
to overhaul a system which is 
hurting not only the undocu- 
mented immigrant workers but 
also native-born workers. 

In addition to being assailed 
as lawbreakers and economy 
busters, the undocumented 
and new immigrants are rou- 
tinely linked to a variety of ad- 
ditional problems. Some claim 
problems of overcrowding, 
deteriorating schools, urban 
crime, neighborhood decay, 
energy shortages and national 
disunity are all results of im- 


migration. Nothing stirs the 
emotions as much as the ar- 
gument that undocumented 
immigrant workers displace 
American workers and lower 
their wages while spreading 
disease and breaking the back 
of social services. 

One could say that the cur- 
rent system is, for all intents 
and purposes, broken. With 
an underground economy that 
drives undocumented immi- 
grant workers into low-wage 
jobs, the current situation 
jeopardizes the economic se- 
curity for millions of workers 
who are already struggling 
to make ends meet. The mil- 
lions of immigrants, whether 
they entered the United States 
legally or not, are part of the 
landscape now. Let us not for- 
get that Native American Indi- 
ans are the only ones who can 
say they are not the product of 
immigration. 

-Ted Swain contributed to 
this story 


‘ Graced Out Youth Ministries' Brings Hip Hop to Worshiping 

“Everyday’s a good day, if you don’t believe me, miss one” 


Continued from Page 1 


until 7:45 pm. 

The unusual sound of hip- 
hop gospel music can be heard 
from the chapel’s sanctuary 
before the program begins. 

Russ Holmes, an older gen- 
tleman 63, sat in an isle seat 
waiting for the sermon to be- 
gin. When asked about the 
loud music being played in 
the chapel, he said, “It’s too 
loud for me. If I was listening 
to music this loud in the wing, 
I’d be upset. But in here God’s 
made it so that I can deal with 
it.” Holmes had wandered into 
the chapel unaware of this 
particular brand of ministry 
taking place, which targets 
younger prisoners. He smiled 
after listening to the music for 
a moment and said, “With the 
music comes a message.” 

Seated in the back of the 
room, Protestant Chaplain 
Mardi Ralph Jackson re- 


marked, “It’s the voice of their 
generation.” Chaplain Jackson 
has been employed by the de- 
partment since January, 2012 
to facilitate religious services 
for several religious organiza- 
tions. She is very supportive 
of this program and explained, 
“This ministry was conceived 
by the young men here and the 
program is all developed by 
Graced Out Ministries.” 

Small and pleasant in stat- 
ure, Chaplain Jackson shakes 
hands and speaks to everyone 
who enters the sanctuary. She 
says that all are welcomed into 
the chapel to hear the Word of 
God. 

Before the services began, 
Jackie Osby stood against a 
wall near the back of the cha- 
pel looking nervous. Osby, 
41, emceed the event even 
though he had only been with 
the program for a few months. 
Humble and soft-spoken with 
prescription glasses guarding 
his shy eyes, Osby confided, 


“This is outside my comfort 
zone.” He said he doesn’t 
know why he was chosen to 
welcome participants to the 
church, however; “I’m the guy 
that keeps everything running 
smooth.” 


“I’ve seen some 
people in prison 
use their faith 
as a shelter for 
safety. God uses 
these conditions 
to better the man ” 


Osby has been a Christian 
for 32 years and like many 
of the men in the room, does 
not identify with any par- 
ticular denomination of the 
Christian faith. He said that 
in prison practicing his faith 


has been tough at times, but 
that he believes that God has 
been faithful to him. “I’ve 
seen some people in prison 
use their faith as a shelter for 
safety. God uses these condi- 
tions to better the man,” he 
said about those who turn to 
religion in prison to avoid 
negative influences behind 
the walls. 

The program began with a 
gospel rap song that got the 
parishioners in the mood for 
worship. They praised God 
to atypical rap lyrics accom- 
panied by professionally pro- 
duced tracks by Antwan Wil- 
liams. 

San Quentin Rap Duo 
Lemar Harrison and Antwan 
Williams, known as “Mavr- 
ick and Banks,” respectively, 
performed a heartfelt song. 
Then, the audience enjoyed 
a catchy rap song by positive 
rapper Marlone Beason. They 
all respond and repeated Bea- 
son’s lyrics: “Everyday’s a 


good day, if you don’t believe 
me, miss one.” 

After the performance, em- 
cee Osby said, “if you miss 
one... its over.” The crowd 
roared with laughter then, 
making it obvious why he was 
chosen to be emcee so quickly 
after joining the group. 

The program ended with 
several bible readings and 
a sermon by Pastor Antoine 
Watie praising Jesus and re- 
minding the group to keep 
God in their lives. 

Coordinators of Graced 
Out Youth Ministries include, 
Ferrari Moody, 31, Pastor; 
Antoine Watie, 33, Assistant 
Pastor; Quincy Wyatt, 26, 
and Pedro Cruz, 24, Youth 
Coordinators; and possibly 
the youngest man in the room, 
Sebastian Sprague, age 19. 

Although the men have thus 
far organized their services 
without outside help, they are 
hoping for more support in 
the future. 
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Victims’ Rights Leader 
Pushes State Officials 
For Better Rehabilitation 

A Day Off For Each Day Served’ 



Photo courtesy SanLuisObispo.com 

Inmates living in Stanislaus County Jail, Modesto California 

Report: Slight Increase in the Cost 
To Keep Inmates in County Jails 


By San Quentin News Staff 

A victims’ rights leader 
urges California to do a better 
job of rehabilitating offenders 
to improve public safety. 

State officials should use 
stiff penalties and adequately 
funded rehabilitation pro- 
grams in order to curtail 
criminal activity and keep 
Californians safe, writes Har- 
riet Salarno, chair of Crime 
Victims United of California 
(CVUC). 


“Who will 
decide which 
crimes are not 
‘ important ’ or 
‘ serious ’ enough 
to mandate 
prison time , or 
to justify parole 
revocation?” 


Salarno said she believes 
policymakers should draft 
rules that reward inmates 
for participating in educa- 
tional programs, prison jobs 
and restitution programs. She 
supports allowing sentence 


By Ted Swain 
Contributing Writer 

American crime rate is 
plunging, according to an ar- 
ticle in The Economist. Crim- 
inal incidents in the industri- 
al countries of the world have 
been sliding for years, the 
magazine reports. 

The acknowledged and re- 
spected economics author- 
ity says that crime rates have 
been sliding for about two de- 
cades and Americans are saf- 
er now than they have been in 
40 years, the July 20-26 edi- 
tion says. 

Residents of the United 
States have less to fear from 
criminal activity now than 
they did in 1970, the maga- 
zine maintains. 

DECLINE 

The steady decline of crime 
in the G7 leading industrial 
countries, as well as other in- 
dustrialized nations is attrib- 
uted to a number of reasons. 
The Economist reports that 
states and countries that soft- 
ened sentences and reduced 
prison populations have the 
most pronounced drop in 
crime. 


reduction credits that give 
inmates one day off for each 
day served. 

In a brochure titled A Re- 
newed Commitment to Public 
Safety in California, she said 
she also supports creating a bi- 
partisan sentencing commis- 
sion to recommend new guide- 
lines to the state Legislature. 

To resolve prison over- 
crowding, CVCU suggests 
re-opening four prisons pre- 
viously shut down, expanding 
bed space at existing institu- 
tions, and building new prison 
facilities with fully funded 
evidence-based programs. 
The new strategy would also 
reform the parole system, and 
concentrate more resources on 
re-entry. 

“Who will decide which 
crimes are not ‘important’ or 
‘serious’ enough to mandate 
prison time, or to justify pa- 
role revocation?” she said. 
“Will these decisions take 
public safety and crime pre- 
vention into consideration, or 
be purely financial?” 

CVCU said the Three- 
Strikes Law “has prevented 
two million crimes since 
1994,” noting from the first 
half of 2005 to the first half 
of 2006, “violent crime in- 
creased 4.1 percent, and 
more than half of California 
inmates are serving time for 
crimes against persons.” 


The magazine says there is 
no correlation between length 
of prison sentences and re- 
cidivism. If that were true, 
crime would not be falling in 
New York, Germany and the 
Netherlands, the magazine 
concludes. 

ENGLAND 

In England, for example, 
the number of first time con- 
victions has fallen 44 percent 
since 2007. In 1990 there were 

147.000 cars stolen in New 
York; last year fewer than 

10.000 were stolen. And in 
the ‘90s, England had about 
500 banks robbed per year; 
last year the number was 67. 

It is clear there are a num- 
ber of factors involved in the 
reduction of crime, but it is 
also clear that harsh sentenc- 
es and mandatory minimums 
are counter productive, based 
on the facts, the magazine re- 
ports. 

OPINIONS 

Some conservatives and 
prison boosters continue to 
profess that the crime rate is 
down because the criminals 


The cost to keep offend- 
ers locked up in county jails 
increased slightly from 2010 
to 2011, according to state re- 
cords. 

Nearly every county jail re- 
sponded to a survey conducted 
by the Board of State and Com- 
munity Corrections (BSCC) 
asking its Average Daily Cost 


are in prison, the magazine 
says. However, the three-judge 
federal court overseeing the 
California prison overcrowd- 
ing issue has opined that Gov. 
Jerry Brown’s position on 
prison crowding is chimeri- 
cal, which means fantasy. 

The three judges noted that 
expert criminologists they 
hired indicated they have 
known for many years that 
there is absolutely no connec- 
tion between length of sen- 
tence and recidivism. 

AVERAGE COST 

According to The Econo- 
mist report, the $47,000 per 
year average cost per inmate 
in California would cover a 
person’s costs to attend Stan- 
ford University. The maga- 
zine notes the state could give 
each inmate a Stanford edu- 
cation for less than $200,000, 
but prefer to pay a $1 million 
or more to lock him or her up 
for life. 

The three-judge court noted 
that FBI statistics on 21 pris- 
on-reduction programs cover- 
ing release of over 1.7 million 
inmates, has not resulted in 
any increase in recidivism. 


(ADC) to house offenders. 

• The calculations included 
cost for: 

• Salary and benefits for 
staff; 

• Percentage of staff time 
used for jail administration; 

• Food; 

• Clothing and supplies; 

• Medical and mental health 
care; 

• Medical supplies; 

• Contract maintenance; 

• Transportation; 

• Any other legitimate jail 
related expenses. 

The ADC for 2010 was 
$112.39 per day, while the cost 
for 2011 was $113.87 
The highest ADC cost was 
San Mateo at $198.60, while the 
lowest was Kings at $55.73. 

According to the Legislative 
Analysis Office, the ADC to 
incarcerated California prison 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Writer’s Guild 

A university study examined 
what factors district attorneys 
and judges use when determin- 
ing how to prosecute people 
accused of breaking the law. 

California law distinguishes 
criminal wrongdoing by classi- 
fying the acts as felonies, mis- 
demeanors or infractions. 

Prosecutors and judges re- 
tain the ability to reduce cer- 
tain criminal offenses, known 
as wobblers, from felonies to 
misdemeanors, according to, 
Wobblers & Criminal Justice 
in California: A Study into 
Prosecutorial Discretion. 

District attorneys consider 
three factors when determin- 
ing how to charge a defen- 
dant. 

• Severity of the offense 


inmates is $154.47. 

Here is a breakdown for 
some California counties: 

• San Diego 
$158.30 

• Marin 
$157.00 

• San Francisco 
$140.00 

• Orange 
$131.00 

• Alameda: 

$124.24 

• Los Angeles 
$116.15 

• Fresno: 

$116.06 

• Contra Costa 
$106.10 

• Humboldt: 

$102.12 

• Stanislaus 
$91.16 

• Imperial 
$81.04 


• Prior criminal record 

• Whether there are mul- 
tiple violations 

Many prosecutors are will- 
ing to reduce the charge of 
first-time offenders when the 
violation is relatively minor, 
according the study. 

District attorneys believe 
prior records show a greater 
chance of re-offending, in 
which the study finds, causes 
county-to-county variations 
in how cases are prosecuted. 

Judges, independently have 
the discretion to reduce a 
charge filed as a felony by the 
prosecutors to a misdemean- 
or. 

However, when judicial dis- 
cretion is exercised, politi- 
cal and philosophical beliefs 
are factored into the decision 
making process, according to 
the study. 


Article Indicates America’s Crime Rate 
On a Downward Slide For Two Decades 

Americans Safer Now Than They Have Been In 40 Years 


The Factors Used in California 
To Prosecute Law Breakers 
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College Programs Bring Higher Education 
To Main Line Prisoners at San Ouentin 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Of the various college pro- 
grams at San Quentin, two 
are the most established: Pat- 
ten University, coordinated by 
the Prison University Project 
(PUP), and Coastline Com- 
munity College, coordinated 
by the Education Department’s 
Distance Learning Program. 

Both programs require a high 
school diploma or a GED cer- 
tificate and many men in blue 
have successfully participated 
in both. What motivates stu- 
dents to enroll in courses with 
either program can depend on 
their preferred method of study. 
PUP emphasizes classroom ex- 
perience while Coastline uses 
video instruction and mail-in 
course work and exams. 

According to Jody Lewen, 
Executive Director of PUP at 
San Quentin, and Tom Bolema, 
head of the Distance Learning 
Program, PUP currently has 
more than 300 enrolled stu- 
dents and Coastline College 
has 70. Both colleges offer ac- 
credited programs to earn an 


undergraduate Associate De- 
gree. 

The Patten College program 
depends on PUP, a non-profit 
organization funded by private 
donations. PUP has no registra- 
tion fees and all student school 
supplies are free. Textbooks, 
calculators, rulers and protrac- 
tors are loaned to students free 
of charge. Patten has a mini- 
college campus on the prison 
that is staffed by volunteer col- 
lege professors and graduate 
students from Bay Area col- 
leges and universities. 

Salaried state employ- 
ees administer the Distance 
Learning Program headed by 
Bolema. Students can file for a 
state waiver to avoid registra- 
tion fees, so most students can 
enroll for free. Until summer 
2012, students in Coastline 
had to pay for the textbooks 
for each course, which could 
cost up to $250 per course. But 


thanks to an education grant, 
textbooks for all courses are 
also on loan, free of charge. 

Therefore, both colleges are 
affordable and accessible to all 
men on the mainline. 

Both programs also have 
study halls. PUP has a study 
hall open every evening, six 
days a week between two large 
classrooms and two small ones. 
PUP’s study hall is open every 
evening, Sunday through Fri- 
day, 6 p.m. to 8:15 p.m., and has 
an additional study hall Friday 
mornings in one large class- 
room from 9 a.m. to noon. PUP 
usually has between four and 
eight math and writing tutors 
(college professors and gradu- 
ate students) to help students 
with homework assignments 
and test preparation. 

Coastline’s study hall is four 
days a week, Monday through 
Thursday, in two large class- 
rooms, from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Coastline at San Quentin has 
education department employ- 
ees as proctors to administer 
tests and quizzes and to mail 
out assignments and distribute 
books. Coastline’s instruction 
depends heavily on the closed- 
circuit video system of the in- 
stitution. It has recorded video 
lectures played at scheduled 
times over the video system 
for students who own personal 
television sets. For students 
who do not own TVs or who 
work during scheduled play- 
ing times, Coastline has a TV/ 
DVD available for use during 
their study hall on a first come, 
first serve basis. Coastline as- 
signments are scheduled in ad- 
vance and at the beginning of 
the semester students are given 
a set schedule of when they are 
due. 

Students enrolled in Coast- 
line must read entire textbooks 
on a subject and be familiar 


with most of its terms in order 
to pass. During tests, Coast- 
line students are not allowed 
to have anything but a No. 2 
pencil and are allowed up to 
two hours to finish the test. 

PUP offers a classroom ex- 
perience for its students with 
live instruction, feedback and 
flexibility with assignments. 
Teachers take roll and atten- 
dance is mandatory. Teachers 
lecture, have discussions with 
students, assign homework and 
administer tests and quizzes. 
They also offer office hours 
for students struggling with 
the material. 

Coastline students can study 
on their own time anywhere 
they want. They mail in their 
completed assignments but 
tests must be taken in the pres- 
ence of a proctor. A Coastline 
student may also contact a 
Distance Learning Instructor 
at the Coastline College cam- 
pus in southern California via 
U.S. Mail. 

Interested inmates may send 
in a request to the Education 
Department for enrollment in- 
formation on either program. 


News Briefs 



1. Nebraska - Many prisoners 
of whom are baby boomers — are 
aging and requiring more medi- 
cal attention, igniting a debate on 
whether elderly inmates should 
be released on parole, reports 
ABC News. Proponents of their 
parole point to statistics that 
show that as people age, their 
likelihood of posing a risk to so- 
ciety decreases. But, opponents 
argue that releasing inmates ear- 
ly puts the public safety at risk. 

2. New Haven, Michigan - The 
state prison system is expand- 
ing efforts to provide vocational 
training and teach community 
college courses to inmates near- 
ing parole, reports Detroit Free- 
Press. By doing so, the state will 
join a pilot project that aims to 
resurrect publicly supported 
postsecondary education in 
prisons nationwide. About two 
decades ago, the federal govern- 
ment cut Pell Grant funding to 
inmates, effectively ending ac- 
cess to postsecondary education 
for a large number of prisoners, 
according to the report. 

3. Cleveland, Ohio - Fourteen 
Amish prisoners will no longer 
be required to attend the high 
school equivalency classes re- 
quired of other inmates who lack 
high school diplomas, reports 
officials from the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons. 

4. Boston, Mass. - In an ef- 
fort to improve the roughly 60 
percent recidivism rate among 
Massachusetts inmates released 
from custody in 2005, a special 
commission exploring criminal 
justice reform may recommend 
a protocol to send inmates from 
a state prison to a house of cor- 
rection before release and to use 
alternatives to incarceration, re- 
ports the State House News Ser- 
vice. 

5. Concord, New Hampshire. 

- After a consultant’s report 


raised serious security concerns 
about proposals to construct a 
privately-operated prison cam- 
pus and questioned whether 
the proposals from the private 
companies addressed the state’s 
needs, New Hampshire officials 
decided against the building 
plans, reports The Associated 
Press. The proposals sought to 
create a men’s prison, women’s 
prison and a prison that would 
house both men and women on 
the same campus, but the firm 
hired to evaluate the proposals 
said the plans raise “significant 
issues” about the compliance 
with the design, construction and 
operation requirements outlined 
by the state. 

6. Illinois - A Justice Depart- 
ment report found the state has 
one of the highest rates of sexual 
assault against juvenile offenders 


in the U.S, reports the Chicago 
Tribune. Six juvenile facilities 
were part of a survey in which 
1 5 percent of the participants re- 
ported being victimized by staff 
or other offenders. 

7. Santa Clara County, Ca.- 
County jail officials say there is 
a need to restrict greeting cards 
and letters to detainees in order 
to prevent drug smuggling and 
for other security reasons, re- 
ports the Mercury News. The jail 
mail restrictions are the first in 
the Bay Area and the fifth in the 
state. 

8. Springfield, 111. - A female 
prison guard at Danville Cor- 
rection Center in Illinois was 
assaulted early Thursday morn- 
ing by an inmate, who lured the 
guard into a laundry area, accord- 
ing to a report by the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. An employees’ 


union told the Chronicle that 
overcrowding in the state’s pris- 
on system, which has resulted in 
inmates sleeping in penitentiary 
gymnasiums, contributed to the 
assault. 

9. Ohio — Twenty-four prisons 
are cutting back electricity use 
during peak periods, leading the 
ACLU to claim this endangers 
inmates and staff during hot 
weather. The move has saved the 
state prison system about $1.4 
million since 2010, according to 
state officials. 

10. San Francisco — a class ac- 
tion case filed 19 years ago, chal- 
lenging California’s adult parole 
revocation process was terminat- 
ed by a federal judge who agreed 
the State has made great strides 
in transforming the system. 

11. Baltimore, Maryland — 
An appeals court issued a rul- 


ing that a five-year mandatory 
penalty, no-parole sentence for 
some convicted felons who are 
subsequently caught with a gun 
is unconstitutional, reports The 
Baltimore Sun. 

12. Dallas, Georgia — A fed- 
eral report found a backlog of 
sexual abuse claim investiga- 
tions, resulting in the suspension 
of lead investigators, reports the 
Juvenile Justice Information Ex- 
change. 

13. Kansas — The state’s prison 
system is currently at full capac- 
ity. Nevertheless, prison officials 
say they need to make room for 
2,100 more offenders in the next 
decade, reports The Wichita Ea- 
gle. 

14. Sacramento — Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s decision to change from 
a three-drug execution method 
to a single drug will delay the 
resumption of executions for at 
least one year and possibly sev- 
eral years, reports Marinscope 
Community Newspapers. 

15. Starke, Florida — On Aug 
6, John Errol Ferguson, 65, was 
executed for killing eight people 
in Miami-Dade County in the 
1970s. His lawyers had claimed 
he was too mentally ill to be put 
to death, reports The Associated 
Press. 

16. Huntsville, Texas — On July 
31, Douglas Feldman, 55, was 
executed for the road-rage kill- 
ing of two truck-drivers in the 
Dallas area in 1998. Feldman 
was the 11th person executed 
this year in Texas and the third 
in July, reports The Associated 
Press. 

17. Atmore, Alabama — On 

July 25, Andrew Lackey, 29 
was executed for killing an el- 
derly man on Halloween night 
in 2005. Lackey, who dropped 
all appeals, was the first person 
executed in Alabama since 2011, 
reports The Associated Press. 
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San Quentin Has a Rich History of Artwork 








Tommy Winfrey 
Contributing Writer 

Many people are unaware 
of San Quentin’s rich history 
of artwork. There are murals 
abound through out the insti- 


The artists used monotones 
of raw sienna. 

There is a common myth at 
San Quentin that Santos used 
coffee grounds or shoe polish 
to paint the murals, but the 
truth is he applied oil paint di- 


Photo by Raphaele Casale 


Santo’s mural in South Dining Hall 


tution that catalog Califor- 
nia’s history, along with the 
prison’s. 

The best-known artworks 
are in the South Dinning Hall. 
Six 100- 
foot mu- 
rals span 
the long 
walls of 
the chow 
hall and 
illustrate 
images of 
Califor- 
nia. 

Artist, 

A 1 f r e d o 
Santos 
won a 
contest 
to paint 
a mural 
on one of 
the din- 
ing rooms, 
and began 
painting 
in 1953. 

With the 

help of two fellow prisoners, 
Santos worked nights painting 
the murals. 

The murals depict scenes 
from California’s early his- 
tory through its golden years. 
Movie stars and soldiers crowd 
the walls. A space rocket is 
pictured in one of the murals. 
This early illustration was 
painted in the infancy of the 
space race between the U.S. 
and Russia, and may be the 
earliest example of space ship 
art in murals. 


rectly to the plaster. 

“Santos was allowed only 
one color; officials feared in- 
mates might steal paint and 
dye their clothes in an effort to 


Mural of the Waban on the side of the Max Shack 


escape,” according to the Los 
Angeles Times. 

Santos only takes responsi- 
bility for four of the six mu- 
rals; the other two are not at- 
tributed to a known artist, the 
Times report. 

In 1951, Santos was convict- 
ed of possession of heroin. He 
had limited training as an art- 
ist before being incarcerated. 

“San Quentin is where I be- 
came an artist,” Santos told 
the New York Times. 

The South Dinning Hall 
murals may 
be the most 
recognized 
murals in San 
Quentin, but 
they are not 
the only ones. 

The mural 
on the Adjust- 
ment Center 
yard wall has 
weathered the 
years in the 
San Quentin 
sun. 

Originally 
painted be- 
tween 1982 

Photo by Peter Merts , . _ _ . , 

and 1984, the 
mural depicts 


scenes from early world his- 
tory such as the pyramids 
and Stonehenge. A depiction 
of earth dominates the center 
of the mural and there is an 
illustration of people of vari- 
ous ethnics groups held in the 
palms of two outstretched 
hands. Scrolled at the of the 
mural is, “We are the curators 
of life on earth, we hold it the 
palm of our hands.” 

This powerful message em- 
powers the viewer to remem- 
ber to value life. 

In 2006, prisoner artists 
Scott McKinstry, John Sklut, 
Ronnie Goodman, and Gabriel 
Enriquez restored the mural 
after it fell into disrepair un- 
der the direction of Artist Fa- 
cilitator Pat Maloney. 

Since the murals restora- 
tion a hole has been punched 
through the wall to allow ac- 
cess for a doorway into the 
Adjustment Center yard. 

In 2012, another mural was 
started about 100 feet from the 
Adjustment Center’s mural. 
The mural is located on the 
exterior of the Max Shack. 

It begins with an early de- 
piction of the building of San 
Quentin by the North Block 
entrance, and 
wraps around 
to the road- 
way side of 
the building, 
depicting the 
Golden Gate 
bridge. 

McKinstry 
designed the 
mural. Partic- 
ipants of the 
San Quentin 
Prison Art 
Project are 
contributing 
to the proj- 
ect. A ren- 
dering of the 
prison ship 
the Waban 
dominates 
the east side 
of the struc- 
ture. From a 
distance, it appears as if you 
can walk right up on the deck 
of the ship. 

The mural has been left un- 
completed for now because of 
changing of correctional staff 
in the Max Shack, transfers of 
artist, and weather conditions. 

But another mural project is 
underway. 

A mural depicting a city- 
scape is under construction 
in San Quentin’s art studio on 
wooden panels. 

The panels will eventu- 
ally be attached to the North 


Photo by Raphaele Casale 


Dinning 
Hall’s 
walls 
when the 
mural is 
complete. 

McK- 
instry is 
leading 
the proj - 


ect 

the 

of 

low 

oner 


with 

help 

fel- 

pris- 

art- 


Photo by Peter Merts 

Scott Me Kinstry painting Hobby Shop mural 


ist Bruce 
“ B r u ” 

F owler, 

Chris- 
topher 
Christensen, 

Steve Smith, 
ton. 

“I want to put a lot of depth 
into the mural, and not to have 
anything to do with prison so 
guys can get away from here,” 


Justus Evans, 
and James Nor- 


hobby shop. 

The mural depicts classic 
cars in a garage setting. 

“The mural was completely 
unplanned. We looked at cars 
in magazines and put them on 
the walls,” said McKinstry. It 
is unfin- 


Photo by Raphaele Casale 

Unfinished North Dining Hall mural 


ished 


the 


hobby pro 


has 


gram 


been 


shut 


down to all 


line 


mam 


prisoners 


mural 


the 


Block 


tunda 


that 


Americana 


and 


said McKinstry. 

The William James Founda- 
tion sponsored the mural and 
had a fundraiser on the web 
site indiegogo.com to raise 
money for 
the proj- 
ect. 

Artist 
Facilitator 
Pat Malo- 
ney was 
overseeing 
the project; 
however, 
he had to 
step down 
because 
of per- 
sonal rea- 
sons. Lori 
Brooks - 
Executive 
Director 
of the Wil- 
liam James 

Foundation has taken over the 
project. 

McKinstry also contrib- 
uted to a mural located in an 
upstairs room of the prison’s 


Bay Bridge. 

Another mural, not seen by 
many people, dons the walls 
of Death Row. It depicts air- 
planes and ships. 


Mural inside the Hobby Shop 


Adjustment Center mural 


Photo by Peter Merts 

Mural on the Hobby Shop wall 


The stairwell of the Nuemi- 
ller Building (The Old Hospi- 
tal) depicts scenes of Califor- 
nia’s Redwood Forest. 

The interior of dorms Four 
and Five in H-Unit are dom- 
inated by murals. 

In Building Four the walls 
are covered with waterfalls 
and prehistoric scenes of 
saber tooth cats and wholly 
mammoths. 

Dorm Five features scenes 
of the streets of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The men who lived in 
these dorms created all of 
the artwork. 

The murals of San Quen- 
tin have outlasted some of 
the men who painted them 
and will be a lasting lega- 
cy of their time behind the 
walls. 


Photo by Raphaele Casale 
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^®TSan Quentin Welcomes the 10th Annual Health Fair 


Continued from Page 1 


of the people on the inside ,”said 
event coordinator Leslie Schoe- 
nfeld. “To improve our current 
state we need to break down the 
barriers be- 
tween us, put 
ourselves in 
each other’s 
shoes and 
lend a hand 
to each oth- 
er. The San 
Quentin 
Health Fair 
is one small 
step toward 
bridging the 
outside to the 
inside and I’m 
honored to be 
a part of it.” 

Informa- 
tion booths were set up around 
the prison’s Lower Yard, inside 
the Gym and in the Education 
Department classrooms. 


along with hearing and vision 
testing. 

San Quentin’s Dental Depart- 
ment held classes to instruct in- 
mates on proper dental care. 

“There is a lot of frustration. 
People feel that they are not be- 


Educating prisoners about STD’s 
by spinning the big wheel 


ing treated,” said dental hygien- 
ist A. Zia. “We are providing 
information to the inmate about 
how to get the dental care and 


Alicia Covarrubias giving a dental examination 


“This is the 10th year of the 
nurses and student nurses par- 
ticipating in the health fair,” said 
Mildred Crear, R.N., of Bay Area 
Black Nurses Association. “Each 
year it seems to grow and we have 
been able to get more volunteers 
who really appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. It is great.” 

The examinations included 


how the system works.” At the 
end of each class, participants 
received either a toothbrush or 
toothpaste. 

“I am impressed how all the 
guys come together and commit 
to making the Health Fair hap- 
pen,” said Rachael Greenblatt, a 
resident in internal medicine. “I 
would like to participate in fu- 


The middle of the line heading to the gym 
on the Lower Yard where the Chiropractors are at work 


blood pressure, diabetic testing ture ones.” 

and classes on dental hygiene, Centerforce provided lectures 


about hepatitis/HIV/AIDS and 
handed out informational pam- 
phlets highlighting prevention. 

International Pastry of San 
Francisco donated morning pas- 
tries for the Health Fair volun- 
teers. 

Certificates of appreciations 
were presented to Carol F. Bur- 
ton, Executive Director of Cen- 
terforce; Michael Shaw, Alame- 
da Director Urban Male Health 
Initiative; Arnold Chavez, 
Alameda Urban Male Health 
Initiative, and Leslie Schoenfeld 
for organizing the health fair. 

“This year the Health Fair was 
remarkable,” said Burton. “We 
recognized Arnold Perkins for 
his vision and celebrated 10 years 
of sponsoring this annual event, 
determined to promote health, 
healthy lifestyles and a positive 
future for the population of men 
who attended the Fair.” To find 
out more about Centerforce go to 
www.centerforce.org. 

Steve Emrick, San Quentin 
Community Partnership Manag- 
er, and Michael Tyler, Chairman 
of TRUST presented the awards. 

Angelo Falcone-Alvarez, 
TRUST Health Fair Coordina- 
tor and Secretary, emceed the 
event. 

Raney Dixon, Patient Advo- 
cate 

San Quentin News asked 
Raney Dixon, San Quentin’s Pa- 
tient Advocate, her thoughts on 
inmate health. 

Dixon said the San Quentin 
healthcare system “is not a per- 
fect system.” She said no health- 
care system is, and so inmates, 
like people outside, “must be 
their own loudest advocate.” 
However, when there are road- 
blocks and an inmate is bogged 
down, “That’s where my job 
comes in.” 

As Patient Advocate, Dixon’s 
mission is to go to bat for in- 
mates regarding medical issues. 
She said that often, “a 602 is not 
the way to go.” For example, she 
said, “recently an inmate was not 
getting the proper amount of his 
medication.” What might have 
taken days or weeks through the 
appeal process, “I was able to 
resolve in a few hours.” Glitches 
like this are one reason her role 
in inmate health care is so valu- 
able. “I’m here for the men,” she 
said. 

A Registered Nurse and long- 
time member of the San Quen- 
tin medical team, Dixon is no 
pushover. She said, “I know B.S. 
when I see it. And I don’t buy it, 
either.” But for those legitimate 
concerns and causes, “I’m there 
for them.” 

Dixon said as a roving nurse 
she encounters difficulties the 
men don’t even know they have. 
One man came to her open line, 
talking about a stomach prob- 
lem. Dixon thought he didn’t 
look good and treated the en- 
counter as an emergency situ- 
ation. Her insinct was correct: 
“He had appendicitis and needed 
emergency treatment.” 


Nurses checking prisoners blood 
for their cholesterol levels 


If an inmate has a difficult 
time getting around or for some 
other reason can’t make it into 
the clinic, Dixon will go see him. 
“It’s not difficult to see me,” she 
said, “just fill out an inmate re- 
quest for interview and I’ll be 


Patient Advocate 
Raney Dixon 


quest for Interview. I’ll help in- 
mates navigate any impediments 
or overcome any difficulties they 
might encounter.” 

Chiropractic Care by Joanna 
Hansen 

Many inmates complained of 
back problems, which led to a long 
line of people waiting for chiro- 
practic services. 

San Quentin News asked chi- 
ropractic provider Janna Hansen 
why all the twisting and bending 
of the body that chiropractors per- 
form relieves pain. 

Hansen said a person’s brain 
and body communicate through 
the spinal cord and the nerves. She 
said, “One of the principal goals 
of chiropractic care is to adjust the 
spinal cord to improve and main- 
tain a properly working nervous 
system.” 

The nerves run through the 
spine and exit through joints of the 
spine, she said. Because the spine 
can get out of alignment, this puts 


there. What’s more, I’ll track 
you down.” 

Dixon also holds a regular 
open line in each building and H 
Unit. As part of 
her mission, she 
is the American 
with Disabilities 
Act (ADA) veri- 
fication repre- 
sentative. 

Dixon said 
that although the 
CDCR and San 
Quentin Medi- 
cal Department 

are large and Pt ,*bys™Heam e 

complex, their R ap heal Calix learning more about health 


is to pro- 
vide the best health care possible 
and her job is to facilitate health 
requirements. Her objective is to 
get the men the help they need, 
Dixon said, “Come to the open 
line or send me an Inmate Re- 


pressure on the nerves. The pres- 
sure disrupts communication be- 
tween the brain and the body. “The 
chiropractor’s job is to correct the 
misalignment,” she said. 

Hansen said that once the chiro- 


Line leading to the Lower Yard trailers where 
volunteers are explaining dental and health issues 


practic provider adjusts the spine 
and upper neck, many of the diffi- 
culties and discomforts disappear. 
Getting the neck and spine back 
into proper alignment also “im- 
proves the blood flow throughout 


Kim Bailey explains the causes 
and effects diabetes 


the whole body, which allows the 
organs to function as they are sup- 
posed to,” she said. 

Hansen said, “You may be a 
little sore, but that should go away 
after a day or two.” With the spine 
adjusted and the blood flowing, 
most inmates reported improve- 
ment from their various aliments. 

“I feel great,” said Louis Calvin 
after his adjustment. 

Kim Bailey, Diabetes Care 

Kim Bailey provided insight 
about diabetic inmates at San 
Quentin. 

“Diabetes means that a person 


explained Bailey. 

The high blood sugar prob- 
lems begin when the body no 
longer makes enough of a chem- 
ical called insulin. Insulin helps 
sugar move from the blood into 
the cells. With too little insu- 
lin, cells can’t 
get the sugar 
needed to stay 
healthy. So, 
when there’s 
not enough 
insulin, sugar 
stays in the 
blood and does 
not get to the 
cells. That con- 
dition is called 
“diabetes.” 

There are 
two different 
types of dia- 
betes. One of 
them, Type 1, 
usually Juve- 
nile Onset Dia- 
betes, is quite 
rare in prisons. 

With Type 
2 diabetes, which afflicts an es- 
timated 25 percent of the San 
Quentin population, the body 
does not make enough insulin. 
Insulin levels are regulated by 
how much food a person eats, the 
person’s weight and the amount 
of diabetic medicine the person 
takes. Bailey said in San Quen- 
tin the problem is so common 
“Perhaps because the men don’t 
eat what they should.” Control- 
ling one’s diabetes is important, 
she said. People need to be more 
active and control what they eat. 
“People lose their limbs as a re- 


tes,” she added. 

Bailey volunteers in the prison 
in several capacities, but she said 
one of her pet projects is to make 
sure the men know about diabe- 
tes. She said, “Be more active 
and eat more healthy foods” in 
order to avoid getting diabetes in 
the first place. 

“It’s a pleasure to be here and 
give back,” said Nicholas Leslie 
Grant, a senior at Palmer Wester 
Chiropractor School. 

“This is my first time partici- 
pating in the Health Fair,” said 
Alicia Covarrubias, R.D.H. “I 
am happy to be here. We are all 
human. I would love to come 
to future events. We are all the 
same, just experience different 
event circumstances.” 

“I’m impressed by the phys- 
ical-natural environment,” 
said volunteer, Marilyn 
Ababio. “When I saw all 
the people I wondered 
how many people really 
belong in here. I wish 
there could be more peo- 
ple who are real. We need 
men with their families.” 

“I was really excited 
to come here to talk to 
the people about their 
health,” said Cordela 
Stern, a resident at San 
Francisco Medical Cen- 
ter. 

“We served hundreds 
of people,” said TRUST 
fellow, Randy Maluenda, 
referring to the chiro- 
practors. 

“This is the second Health back next year.” 
Fair I participated in, said Tam- 


said chiro- 
practor Law- 
rence Calla- 
way. “When 
I was given 
the chance to 
treat people, 

I jumped on 
it.” 

“I was anx- 
ious to come 
to work to- 
day, and was 
surprised at 
all the people 
who are in 

here,” said San Quentin dental ting a job here at the San Quentin 
hygienist L. Birchett. “I enjoy hospital,” said A. Hernandez, 
this new experience, and the vol- “This is my third time that I 
unteers are really nice.” have had the privilege of vol- 

“I’m gaining so much knowl- unteering at the San Quentin 
edge and experience,” said T. Health Fair,” said volunteer K. 
Avila. “I would love to come Powers. “I am proud to volunteer 


Prisoner learning tips about 
dental care from L. Birchett 


Volunteers in the ARC building helping 
prisoners with their health needs 


and help such a grateful and ap- 
I think that the Health Fair preciative population of men.” 


is posi- 


uplift- 


dental,” 


Reg Rausse getting his blood pressure checked Correc- 
tional 


Joanna Hansen giving a little chiropractic care 


Earlonne Woods bracing for the finger poke 


mi Clark. “A colleague of mine 
introduced me to the Health Fair. 
It really resonates with me to be 
able to communicate compas- 
sion. I volunteer to serve disad- 
vantaged populations, like or- 
phans in the slums of the world. 
There is dignity in the care we 
provide.” 

“Society labels people. I try 
not to look at the labels,” said 
Arnold Chavez of Alameda 
County Health Department. “I 
try to show grace.” 

“I like to give those that are 
less fortunate a little love and 
hope,” said Eric Jon McKilli- 
can, a chiropractor with 20 years 
experience. “Only something 
good can come out of helping 
people.” 

“I used to volunteer to go on 
health missions in El Salvador,” 


“It is an honor to be with 
the talented young men of Kid 
C.A.T. who are demonstrating 
ing and leadership in supporting our 
needed, youth and parents in communi- 
It’s nice eating about incarceration and 
to see healthy parenting tips,” said Dr. 
inmates Monique Le Sarre. 
being “I worked at the Health Fair 
educat- last year and noticed after the 
ed on Health Fair a lot of inmate/pa- 
health tients started to take better care 
of their teeth,” said registered 
dental assistant S. Turner. 

“Centerforce will be back 
in January with Back to Fam- 
ily courses,” said volunteer Ms. 
Lyles. “There’s also a Center- 


Officer Griffin. “It’s a very edu- 
cational experience for inmates force office in Santa Rita for 
and a great health environ- Valley State Prison.” 
ment.” “I’m here to help people,” said 

“To be so graciously invited Larry Vitale, RN, San Francisco 
to provide preventative health State School of Nursing. “As hu- 
education materials to so many mans we all need to help each 
other.” 


mg, said 
volunteer, 

R. Marquez. I 
“Esto tambien I 
pasara,” he 
added. 

“Hopefully 
in the future I ;■ 
can continue | 

to help (in- Photo by Sam Heames 

mates) by get- Chiropractor cracks the neck of a prisoner 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize! 

Fill up the squares so that each row, column 
and long diagonal contains a king, queen, jack 
and ace of each suit ? 



The answer to last month’s puzzle is: The pen- 
guin. All the other animals are located in the 
Arctic, whereas penguins are found in the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

Congratulations to Brian David Johnsen, for 
winning July’s contest and Gene McCurdy for 
winning last month’s contest. 

Congratulations to the following participants 
who entered the contest: Troy Ashmus, Don 
Brooks, Louie Calvin, William DeConter, Jack 
Donaldson, John Donaldson, Craig Gerstner, 
Michael Lain, Todd Williams. 

Due to shortage of supplies, hats will no longer 
be issued as a prize. 

Rules: 

The prize will be for completion of brain 
twister puzzles. All puzzle submissions should 
be sent via u-save-em envelope to San Quentin 
News/Education Department. Only one entry 
per person. 

All correct submissions will be place in a hat. 
The winner will be picked by drawing a name 
from that hat. 

The prize winner will receive four Granola 
Bars. Prizes will only be offered to inmates that 
are allowed to receive the prize items. Inmates 
transferred, sent to ad/seg or otherwise not avail- 
able to claim their prize will result in forfeiture. 

The answer and the winner’s name will be 
published in the next issue of the San Quentin 
News. 


§Gfl9G>£>(§tf© 


R emarkably, Ulysses S. 

Grant was plagued by 
five major scandals during his 
presidency. This made his term 
as the 1 8th president arguably 
the worst in U.S. History. 

E leanor inherited the 
Duchy of Aquitaine when 
she was at the young age of 
15 years old. (1122-12040 

M any people assume that 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed July 4 , 
1776. Instead, the Declaration 
was signed on August 2, 1776. 

E stimated average age of 
United States Soldiers 
that entered the Vietnam 
War was 22. The average 
age of the most United States 
soldier that died was 23. 

M oney to buy books and 
health reasons lead 
Benjamin Franklin to become 
a vegetarian at the age of 16. 

B old enough to declare its 
independence from Eng- 
land, Rhode Island was the 
first colony in 1776. Howev- 
er Rhode Island was also the 
last colony to become a state. 

R emaining the old- 
est news paper still in 
print as of 2011, The Hart- 
ford Courant was estab- 
lished 1764 in Connecticut. 

A few towns actually 
sold their jails because 
the believed that the ban- 
ning of alcohol would 
end almost all crime. 

N ew England Fish Chow- 
der and ice cream 
with hot fudge was John F. 
Kennedy’s favorite foods. 

C anada also celebrates 
Labor Day as a le- 
gal holiday. It’s the first 
Monday in September 
for hard working people. 

E nding their lives as slaves, 
as many as 130,000 
freed slaves became Union 
soldiers during the Ameri- 
can Civil War in 1861-65. 



Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 


Sudoku Corner 


By Ray Van Pelz 
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Shenel Tells a 

Joke. 

What does a 
nosey pepper 

j" 

It gets jalapeno 
business! 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 

Shenel 



Book Review 

By Randy Maluenda 
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BASKETBALL FOR DUMMIES 
(By Richard “Digger” Phelps) 

till 

Coach breaks down plays and 


strategies for average people. 


ORGANIZATION FOR DUM- 
MIES (By Eileen Roth) Methods 

jk.jk.fi fi 

for getting your personal and 


professional life in order. 

WWW 

RULES OF ATTRACTION (By 

Bret Easton Ellis) Dark depiction 

ill 

of drugs and debauchery an col- 
lege campus. 

WWW 

VAMPS AND TRAMPS (By Ca- 
mille Paglia) Classic collection of 

tit 

feminist commentary. 

WW 

BERLIN STORIES (By Christo- 
pher Isherwood) Curious depic- 

mm 

tions of Weimar (Germany) cabaret 
society. 


RATINGS: 


mmmm 

Top responses are four trophies progressing downward to one: 

Responses which are two or less are not recommended reading. 
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An ‘ OG’s ' Perspective 

50-Year Anniversary 
Of March on Washington 

By Watani Stiner 
Staff Writer 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


In keeping with the passing of 
the historical baton to the next 
generation, this column would 
be very remiss if it did not ac- 
knowledge or pay homage to 
the 50-year anniversary of the 
historic March on Washing- 
ton. The 28th of August 2013 
marked the 50th anniversary of 
the massive march for jobs and 
freedom, which had been de- 
nied to a racially segregated and 
disenfranchised African-Amer- 
ican people. It was essentially 
a march for human respect and 
basic civil rights. Sadly over the 
years the remembrance and cel- 
ebration of this landmark event 
has been somewhat tempered 
and reduced to a celebration of 

“Often the path to 
freedom will carry 
you through prison.” 
—Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 


only Martin Luther King Jr.’s “I 
Have a Dream” speech. 

However, without diminish- 
ing the power of the message of 
Dr. King’s speech, The March 
on Washington should be re- 
membered for its broader im- 
plications as well as its histori- 
cal emergence. We should not 
forget the countless “unnamed 
warriors” without whom the 
civil rights struggle could not 
have begun or been sustained. 

The civil rights struggle in- 
volved more than The March 
on Washington. Young people 
should know that the 1956 
Montgomery Bus Boycott was 
a key event in the civil rights 
struggle. On December 1, 1955, 
Rosa Parks, having decided that 
she was not going to give up her 
bus seat in servile deference to 
Whites, became the catalyst to 
a struggle which not only cata- 
pulted Dr. King to national 
fame but also built a model that 
Blacks in other Southern cities 
were soon to emulate. 

Thus, in 1963, the centennial 
year of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, African-Americans 
launched a series of massive 


demonstrations to expose the 
contradictions in U.S. society 
and demanded serious social 
change. One of the most notable 
of these was the Birmingham 
Demonstration of April 3, 1963 
under the leadership of Dr. King 
and the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC). 
Racist violence continued to 
flare up against the demonstra- 
tors, but the peaceful marchers 
were adamant in their push for 
fair employment, desegregation 
of public facilities and dropping 
of politically motivated charges 
against the thousands of dem- 
onstrators arrested. Dr. King 
once stated, “Often the path to 
freedom will carry you through 
prison.” 

With more than 200,000 par- 
ticipants, The March on Wash- 
ington for Jobs and Freedom 
was easily the largest and most 
dramatic multi-racial march in 
U.S. history. But the struggle 
for freedom, justice and equality 
was not achieved through one 
major march on Washington nor 
by the parade of powerful and 
eloquent speakers. However, it 
must be viewed as another his- 


torical step in that 
direction — another 
passing of the his- 
torical baton. 

It is important 
for young people 
to know their his- 
tory and to un- 
derstand that the 
1960’s was a time 
when young people 
across this country 
received the his- 
torical baton. It 
was a time when 
they were break- 
ing through racist 
barriers, opening 
up closed doors of 
opportunity, and raising critical 
questions about gender inequal- 
ity, the war in Vietnam and the 
unequal distribution of wealth 
and power in this country. 

The mid-sixties were filled 
with new challenges and cre- 
ative possibilities, where strat- 
egies of violence were in sharp 
contention with ideals of peace. 
Two years following The March 
on Washington, I accepted 
the historical baton. And I am 
charged with the responsibility 
of passing it on to the next gen- 
eration. 

REFLECTIONS BY 
KEVIN D. SAWYER: 

I was born a month to the 
day after The March on Wash- 
ington. And in my lifetime the 
stories and images of the Sixties 
have been permanently etched 
in my mind. 

Those pioneers of The March 
on Washington have passed the 
baton to us. Our history ad- 
monishes us to be vigilant in 


Watani Stiner 


the face of subtle and overt rac- 
ism. Those things coupled with 
discrimination in employment, 
housing, banking and failing 
educational institutions still 
plague too many people in this 
country. Along with inadequate 
health care, gender discrimi- 
nation, political malfeasance, 
and disparities in the criminal 
justice system, these things all 
have a diminishing affect on 
life’s opportunities. 

As Henry Louis Gates, Jr. and 
Cornel West said in their book, 
The Future of the Race, “Dr. 
King did not die so that half 
of us would ‘make it,’ and half 
of us perish, forever tarnishing 
two centuries of struggle and 
agitation for our equal rights.” 

Thus, the “Yes We Can” 
change President Obama spoke 
of during his initial campaign 
is the same change President 
Kennedy spoke of when he said, 
“Change is the law of life. And 
those who look only to the past 
or the present are certain to miss 
the future.” I am that future. 


African-Americans Voted 
2% Higher Than Whites 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Staff Writer 

For the first time (during the 
2012 election), African-Amer- 
icans voted two percent higher 
than whites, according to an ar- 
ticle by the Huffington Post, cit- 
ing a recent U.S. Census Bureau 
report. 

The increase in electoral 
participation between 1996 
and 2012 reflects 66 percent of 
eligible African-Americans vot- 
ing, compared to 64 percent of 
whites, the report said. 

In 1996, whites had almost an 
eight-point margin, according 
to Census Bureau numbers. 

“[Bjlack voter turnout has 
been rising steadily over the 
past five election cycles, and is 
now nearly 25 percent higher 
than in 1996,” the Post reports. 

However, according to the re- 
port, one out of every five black 
adults is ineligible to vote. 

The report estimates there 
are 5.8 million adults excluded 
from voting in state and nation- 
al elections because of a felony 
conviction — 2.2 million are Af- 
rican-Americans . 

“Approximately one in 31 
American adults is under crimi- 
nal justice control,” according 
to a recent Journal of Prisoners 
on Prison. “Such figures dis- 
proportionately impact minor- 
ity populations resulting in one 
in 27 Hispanics, and one in 11 
blacks under the supervision of 
the state. If current trends con- 
tinue, one in three black males 
can expect to be imprisoned in 


their lifetime.” 

“I think there are too many 
people in jail for too long and 
for not necessarily good rea- 
sons,” said U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Eric Holder, in a recent 
speech before the American Bar 
Association. 

If the lost black votes were 
factored into the black elector- 
al participation it “produces a 
turnout figure up to 72 percent 
of the eligible adult population,” 
the Post reports. 

The criminal justice system’s 
racial inequalities contribute to 
the high rate of African-Amer- 
ican disenfranchisement when 
compared to other groups, the 
newspaper said. 

Reforms in the law would in- 
crease the number of African- 
American’s participation in the 
election process if their voting 
rights were restored, the report 
claims. 

The number of disenfran- 
chised would-be voters will 
further determine “the composi- 
tion of the electorate in coming 
years,” according to the report. 

These potential voters are 
men and women who will have 
to work and pay taxes, but where 
voting is concerned, they have 
the status of second-class citi- 
zens, the report concludes. 

In her book, The New Jim 
Crow, Michelle Alexander il- 
lustrates the impact of post- 
incarceration: “Upon release, 
ex-offenders are discriminated 
against, legally, for the rest of 
their lives... They are members 
of America’s new undercaste.” 


BOOK REVIEW 

Major Struggles Between The Family 
Structure and Complex Relationships 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

“As I Lay Dying,” by Wil- 
liam Faulkner is a story about 
the complex relationships be- 
tween family’s patriarch, Anse 
Bundren, his oldest son Cash, 
middle boy Dari, youngest son 
Vardaman, and the daughter, 
Dewey Dell after its matri- 
arch, Addie, has died. 

Faulkner meticulous con- 
nects each character to Addie, 
giving each one a specific per- 
spective on the world based on 
her influence on them. 

Faulkner uses subtle meta- 
phors through his literary 
prowess to support the sto- 
ryline, which purports that the 
way Bundrens’ multifaceted 
interrelationships function 
has created a backward think- 
ing family. An example is the 
following passage that con- 
nections a river, life, and the 
family: 

Before us the thick dark cur- 
rent runs. It talks up to us in a 
murmur become ceaseless and 
myriad, the yellow surface 
dimpled monstrously into fad- 
ing swirls traveling along the 
surface for an instant, silent, 
impermanent and profoundly 
significant, as though just be- 
neath the surface something 
huge and alive waked for a mo- 


ment of lazy alertness out of 
and into light slumber again. 

During, this brief period the 
reader is able to analyze Dari’s 
thoughts while watching the 
river. 

It is the third day after Ad- 
die’s death. The family has 
traveled all night to arrive 
where Tull’s bridge has washed 
out. They knew the bridge was 
washed out before setting out, 
and understood the dangers 
of crossing the river with a 
coffin-loaded wagon. Nev- 
ertheless, their sense of duty 
overrode common sense as 
they forged ahead, determined 
to get Addie to Jefferson, the 
city where she wanted to be 
buried. 

The language depicts Dari 
as being in turmoil, even 
though at the river’s edge, the 
Bundrens appear unified. 

The journey already de- 
layed and re-directed; Dari 
imagines the river is a pow- 
erful force to be surmounted 
in order to bury his mother. 
His senses tell him his mother 
should have been buried by 
the third day. Even though the 
prolonged time it takes to get 
to the burial site, that’s not a 
point of contention, pointing 
out the unsophisticated nature 
of this family. 

As the story goes on, each 


character’s subjectivity plays 
into a growing factor of adver- 
sity as to how to get Addie to 
Jefferson. 

Faulkner’s use of figurative 
language, i.e., “It talks up to 
us...” implies the river is send- 
ing a message to the family. 
The river’s voice is described 
as clucks and murmurs that 
are ceaseless and myriad. 

Clucks are animalistic, 
while murmurs are words spo- 
ken so faintly as to sometimes 
to be unintelligible. These 
faint sounds are unending, 
and are all around him. This is 
what Dari hears and what he’s 
listening to, which may imply 
that he understands what these 
sounds mean even though they 
are “clucks and murmurs,” 
which may explain why later 
in the story, he burns down a 
barn, and apparently goes cra- 
zy. He wanted to appease his 
mother and end what took nine 
days to get her to Jefferson. 

I read this novel while a stu- 
dent at San Quentin’s college 
program, Prison University 
Project. As I Lay Dying has in- 
voked many conversations with 
other students about family 
and perspective. Some of the 
points we each felt similarly, 
while others we interpreted 
similar text very differently. 

It’s a very good read. 
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Report: Shifting Offenders, Good Time Credit, 
Out of State Transfers Won’t Meet Court’s Prison Cap 


By San Quentin News Staff 

Shifting low-level offenders 
to county government control, 
giving good-time credits to 
some prisoners, and sending 
some inmates to out-of-state 
facilities will not get Califor- 
nia’s prisons at a court im- 
posed inmate population cap, 
according to a recent study. 


In 2011, the U.S. Supreme 
court ordered state officials 
to cap its prison population 
at 137.5 percent of designed 
capacity or approximately 
110,000 inmates. The cur- 
rent prison population hovers 
around 119,000. The state has 
until Dec 31 to meet the cap. 

Overseeing state official’s 
efforts to meet the cap is a 


Federal District Court three- 
judge panel. The three-judge 
panel ordered state officials to 
create a list of prisoners who 
are least likely to reoffend if 
released from prison. The list 
is called the Low-Risk List. 
The three-judge panel told 
state officials if they cannot 
meet the cap, then they are to 
release prisoners based on the 


CDCR Institutional Population 
Data Provide by CDCR 
Court ordered population cap = 110,000 
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Study: Offenders With Firearm Convictions 
Purchased Guns Through Street Sources 


By Emile DeWeaver 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The Bureau of Justice Sta- 
tistics performed a seven-year 
study on inmates in state pris- 
ons and found that a growing 
number of prisoners who pos- 
sessed a firearm when they of- 
fended were getting their guns 
from street sources like drug 
dealers. Records show that 

20.3 percent of interviewed 
prisoners had obtained their 
gun from a street source in 
1997. By 2004, that number 
had risen to 25.2 percent. 

During the same time pe- 
riod, the number of offenders 
getting guns from every spe- 
cific category declined. There 
were eleven categories in all. 
In essence, state inmates were 
getting these firearms less of- 
ten from retail stores, pawn- 
shops, friends, and family. 
Overall, 11.3 percent of these 
inmates had purchased their 
gun from a legitimate outlet; 

37.4 percent had obtained their 
gun from a family member or 


friend; 11.2 percent had got- 
ten their firearm from “other” 
sources; and 40 percent had 
secured their weapon from il- 
legal sources like the “street.” 


“Type 1 Federal 
Firearms License 
(FFL) holders are 
a key supplier of 
guns to criminals ” 

San Quentin News inter- 
viewed seven inmates here at 
San Quentin who possessed a 
pistol while committing their 
offense. Of these seven, five 
bought or stole their gun from 
a drug dealer or other street 
market. While four intervie- 
wees requested anonymity, 
Justis Evans stated frankly 
that he’s serving 19 years to 
life for a second degree mur- 
der he committed with a gun 
he stole from a street dealer. 


George “Mesro” Coles— El 
also was armed when he com- 
mitted the burglary for which 
he is serving 35 years. When 
asked where he got his gun, he 
blinked, paused and said, sim- 
ply, “The street.” 

So who supplies the “street” 
with guns? According to the 
Violence Policy Center, Type 
1 Federal Firearms License 
(FFL) holders are a key sup- 
plier of guns to criminals, and 
a 2006 AVP report points to 
“kitchen-table” gun dealers 
as prime offenders. “Kitchen- 
table” dealers are people who 
sell guns from their homes and 
offices but do not operate an 
actual store. They are the most 
numerous class of FFL holders 
in the U.S. While many secure 
FFLs to enjoy lower gun prices 
and “evade ‘red tape’,” others 
use them to facilitate whole- 
sale criminal gun trafficking. 
In fact, the ATF report “Fol- 
lowing the Gun” found 23 
percent of randomly sampled 
investigations involved “kitch- 
en-table” dealers. 


Low-Risk List. 

When examining the current 
prison population, the Public 
Policy Institution of Califor- 
nia found 44 percent are con- 
sidered to be at low risk for 
reoffending. (A large portion 
of these low-risk offenders 
have committed very serious 
crimes, such as homicide or 
kidnapping.) 

The study also found, “a 
quarter of the prison popula- 
tion is rated high risk for re- 
committing a drug, property, 
or violent crime. Among those 
serving for nonserious and 
nonviolent offenses, 50 per- 
cent are rated high risk to re- 
offend.” 

According to the study, at 
end of 2012, the breakdown 
for the California inmate pop- 
ulation: 

• Eighty-eight percent con- 
tained a prior violent or seri- 
ous felony conviction 

• Sixteen percent registered 
sex offenders 

• Twenty-five percent Sec- 
ond Strikers 

• Nineteen percent serving 
life sentences with the possi- 


bility of parole 

• Seven percent Three- 
Strikers 

• Four percent serving life 
without the possibly of parole 

The study finds that be- 
tween 1990 and 2013, prison- 
ers age 50 and older grew from 
4 percent to 21 percent, while 
the percentage of prisoners 
age 25 and younger declined 
from 20 percent to 13 percent. 
“Given that aging offenders 
tend to have greater health 
care needs, these trends pres- 
ent a particular challenge to 
providing constitutionally ad- 
equate health care,” the study 
concludes. 

These facts leave state of- 
ficials with a conundrum: Do 
they release prisoners who 
committed a serious offense 
in the past, who have served 
their time and are now truly 
low risk? Or short-time pris- 
oners who are more likely to 
return to crime once they’re 
free? The choice may seem ob- 
vious, but how does the state 
convince a skittish public that 
this is the safest way to reduce 
the prison population? 


U.S. Supreme Court Ruling 
Overturns Florida Man’s 
Bank Fraud Conviction 


By Ricky Harris 
Staff Writer 

The U.S. Supreme Court 
has ruled 5-4 that a man 
convicted of bank fraud was 
sentenced improperly, be- 
cause his crime was commit- 
ted before Congress changed 
the federal sentencing guide- 
lines. 

The result is that Marvin 
Peugh won a new day in court 
for re-sentencing. He might, 
or might not, wind up serving 
less time, due to the compli- 
cated nature of the sentencing 
guidelines. 

BACKGROUND 

Here is the background of 
the case: 

Court documents show that 
between 1999 and 2000, Peugh 
was alleged to have defrauded 
a Florida bank of $2.5 million. 
Peugh appealed his sentence 
to the 7th Circuit Court of 
Appeals and was denied. The 
Supreme Court reversed the 
Court of Appeals’ decision. 

Although the crimes took 
place in 1999 and 2000, the 
scheme was not discovered 
until years later, according to 
court records. 

After 2009, the federal sen- 
tencing guidelines for bank 
fraud increased. In 2010, a 
federal District Court in Flor- 
ida sentenced Peugh for the 
crimes committed 1999 and 
2000 to five years, 10 months. 

The majority on the Supreme 
Court accepted Peugh’s argu- 
ment that he should have been 
sentenced using the guide- 
lines in effect during the com- 
mission of his crime, which 


ranged between two years, six 
months, to three years, one 
month. 

EX-POST FACTO 

Court documents show that 
Peugh raised the issue with 
the District Court at sentenc- 
ing, invoked the Ex Post Facto 
Clause to U.S. Constitution. 

In 1984, Congress created 
the United States Sentencing 
Commission to address dis- 
parities in sentences for simi- 
lar crimes. 

The commission developed 
the Sentencing Reform Act, 
which fixed ranges of impris- 
onment for criminal conduct 
to eliminate sentencing dis- 
parities. 

In a related 2005 Supreme 
Court decision, Booker v. 
Washington, the Federal Sen- 
tencing Guidelines were mod- 
ified on due process grounds, 
which gave judges more flex- 
ibility in sentencing. Portions 
of the Sentencing Reform Act, 
which made the ranges man- 
datory, were stricken, thus 
giving judges more sentencing 
discretion. 

DECISION 

In its 20-page decision, the 
Supreme Court clarified its 
recent decision stating that “a 
District Court should begin 
all sentencing proceedings by 
correctly calculating the ap- 
plicable Guidelines range. ..to 
secure nationwide consisten- 
cy, (it) should be the starting 
point and the initial bench- 
mark,” which was not done, 
according to the majority in 
the Peugh case. 
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RELIGION 


The Hebrew Month 
Of Elul Began August 7 


File Photo 

Dr. Carole Hyman 


By Dr. Carole Hyman 
San Quentin Jewish Chaplain 

This year, the Hebrew month 
of Elul began the evening of 
Aug. 7. Elul is the month dur- 
ing which Jews prepare for the 
High Holy Days: Rosh Hasha- 
nah (the Day of Judgment)) 
and Yom Kippur (the Day of 
Atonement). 

These two holidays, and the 
days in between, are collec- 
tively known as the “Days of 
Awe.” Why “awe?” It is be- 
cause during these days, we 
are given the invaluable gift of 


being able to reflect upon and 
rectify the harm that we have 
done during the previous year. 

If we truly repent from our 
heart— by confessing to God, 
making amends to our fellow 
human beings, and pledging 
sincerely to never repeat such 
harmful actions — our prayers 
for forgiveness will be heard 
and accepted by God. Such a 
possibility is truly awe-inspir- 
ing. 

Imagine: At sundown on 
Sept, 4 (Rosh Hashanah), 
the Book of Life is opened. 
Whether or not my name will 


be written in it for the coming 
year is determined by my ef- 
forts during the next 10 days, 
before the Book closes again at 
sundown, Sept. 14 (the end of 
Yom Kippur). 

Each of us is instructed to 
reach out during these 10 days 
to those we have harmed in the 
past year, and ask for forgive- 
ness; if we are rejected, we 
must return and try again, two 
more times. 

After this, the matter is be- 
tween the ones we harmed and 
God — but at least we know 
that we have tried our utmost 


to reconcile. 

Finding the inner strength 
and humility to undertake 
such a daunting task is very 
difficult. For most people, 
it is hard enough to admit, 
even to themselves, that they 
are wrong. How much harder 
it is, to admit it to someone 


else, three times. 

Therefore, we use the month 
of Elul to prepare: by praying 
and studying our ancient and 
modern texts, hoping to re- 
ceive the inspiration and sus- 
tenance to complete the task 
with integrity, and face the 
New Year — 5774 — with joy. 


Conley Dukes Earns Freedom After More Then 30 Years in Prison 



By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

After more than 30 years in 
prison, Conley Dukes was pa- 
roled and one of his first stops 
was to wade in the Pacific Ocean 
and say a prayer for the brother 
who helped him turn his life 
around. 

When Dukes was first incar- 
cerated at Old Folsom in the 
1980s for kidnap robbery, his 
life was an extension of the life 
he led on the streets. 

He sold drugs and hung with a 
bad crowd. 

“I was incarcerated in the days 
when prison gangs ... controlled 
the yards,” said Dukes. 

He reported he used drugs 
regularly in prison and violated 
many prison rules. 

“Prison was an extension of 
what I was doing on the streets. 
I was into smoking weed, ciga- 
rettes, and I had a criminal men- 
tality. It was my way or the high- 
way,” Dukes commented. 

It was not just his addiction to 
drugs, but his lifestyle was about 
manipulation, violence and get- 


ting things his own way. When 
Dukes went to his first parole 
board hearing, he said he did not 
have a leg to stand on. He had 
18 serious rule violations, all re- 
lated to drugs. 

“I went in there and I didn’t 
care on my first three board ap- 
pearances. I just sent my identi- 


fication card,” he explained. 

Dukes spent 31 years in pris- 
on on a sentence of seven to life 
and when the parole board found 
him suitable, he discovered the 
power to forgive himself. 

He said when he stepped into 
the parole board, he told God 
that whatever the outcome, he 
would be OK. 

“The first words out of the 
commissioner’s mouth were 
‘Mr. Dukes, we no longer find 
you a threat to society,”’ Dukes 
said. 

He recalled he blinked a few 
times and started to cry; it was 
like society had forgiven him 
and it all started when he for- 
gave himself. 

“I started gushing; seriously, 
my heart was overflowing,” 
Dukes said. “It’s hard to de- 
scribe, it’s a feeling you have to 
go through”. 

In 1982 Dukes was convicted 
of kidnap robbery yet he was 
eligible for parole in 1996 mean- 
ing that he could have possibly 
received a release date. 

“But that didn’t happen. Here 
I am 16 years after my mini- 


mum eligible release date and 
I was finally found suitable af- 
ter changing my life around,” 
Dukes said. 

Dukes arrived at San Quen- 
tin in 2005 after three years in 
Jamestown State Prison. 

He said Jamestown was a 
good place for him because, 


while there, he was able to learn 
a trade in the Prison Industry 
Authority (PIA). 

“I learned machine sewing, 
and I got certified to work with 
the machines,” said Dukes. “I 
was basically doing fabric sew- 
ing.” 

While in administrative seg- 
regation, he began writing his 
brother, Skip, who had inher- 
ited 10.5 acres of land in Twain 
Heart, Calif. 

“My brother knew I was in the 
hole behind drugs and he told 
me ‘if I didn’t quit using heroin 
that he didn’t want me up there 
on our property,” Dukes said. 
“That really stuck me deep.” 

When he got out of the (Ad- 
Seg) Dukes said he quit using 
drugs and started turning his 
life around. 


By Chris Schuhmacher 
Contributing Writer 

A great divide separates San 
Quentin from Salt Lake City. 
However, this didn’t stop a 
small group of Mormon inmates 
in San Quentin from celebrat- 
ing Pioneer Day, one of Utah’s 
biggest official holidays. 

On July 21, San Quentin’s 
Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints hosted its annual 
banquet to observe Pioneer 
Day. This is the day in Mormon 
history commemorating the en- 
try of Brigham Young and the 
first group of Mormon pioneers 
into the Salt Lake Valley on 
July 24, 1847. The Latter-day 
Saints founded their new home 
after being forced by state mili- 
tia from Nauvoo, 111. and other 
locations in the eastern United 
States. 

Twelve members from the 
congregation invited several 
inmate guests from outside the 
Mormon faith to join them to 
learn what Pioneer Day means 
to them. 

“For me, Pioneer Day is about 
honoring the 25,000 people who 
migrated to the Salt Lake Valley 


“Before that, I spent 16 years 
on level four yards. I did 10 
years at Old Folsom and six 
at High Desert,” Dukes said. 
“Eventually my points came 
down and I went to Corcoran, 
where I ended up in the hole.” 

“When I got to Jamestown 
and got my trade, I enrolled in 
Narcotics Anonymous in 2002, 
I continued it when I got here,” 
said Dukes. 

He continued to do his sewing 
in the old San Quentin laundry. 
He also attended San Quentin’s 
Kairos Christian retreat. 

“No seed had been planted 
and after my dad was killed, 
I pulled away from religion,” 
Dukes said. “I’ve always had a 
belief in God within me; I just 
got lost.” 

Dukes said he now believes 


between 1846 and 1856,” said 
Danny Plunkett, who comes 
from a Mormon family and has 
practiced his faith for the past 
23 years of his incarceration. 

“I’ve read many touching, 
joyful, and tragic personal ac- 
counts of the pioneers faith in 
the face of severe hardships. I 
am incredibly humbled to iden- 
tify myself with them, and en- 
couraged to face the physical 
and spiritual difficulties in my 
life,” Plunkett added. 

Bishop Perry, an outside sup- 
porter of the group, opened the 
evening with an invocation wel- 
coming the 25 guests. He first 
started coming into San Quen- 
tin 15 years ago to meet with 
the Mormon inmates to share 
their faith. His wife Norma and 
Brother Dees, the outside LDS 
spiritual leader, joined Perry. 
Dees meets with the men every 
Sunday night for the past nine 
years for scripture studies and 
fellowship. 

“The early pioneers faced 
many challenges and some 
didn’t survive,” said Dees. “I 
support this group of Mormon 
inmates, because they should 
be encouraged to retain their 


the California Board process 
has matured because now it is 
centered more on what a person 
is doing and not so much of who 
you are. 

What helped him uncover his 
shortcomings were San Quen- 
tin’s self-help programs: Vic- 
tim Offender Education Group, 
(VOEG), Positive Attitude, The 
Work and Kairos, Dukes said. 

“It took me three quarters 
of my life to find my authentic 
self and, through God and my 
church, I’m on track,” Dukes 
said. “When I get out, I’m go- 
ing to go to the beach and put 
my feet in the ocean and say a 
prayer for Skip (who has died). I 
love him and I miss him.” 

Dukes paroled and he did put 
his feet in the ocean and he did 
say a prayer for his brother. 


faith despite the challenges they 
face.” 

The evening included prayers, 
hymns, and talks about the 
struggles of the early pioneers. 
Bishop Perry’s wife, Norma, 
stirred the audience with her 
talk about the Willie and Mar- 
tin handcart companies. Pio- 
neers used these handcarts to 
transport their families and 
possessions across a gruel- 
ing 1,350-mile trek lasting five 
months across the plains before 
settling in the alkali desert of 
Salt Lake. 

“Mormons celebrate Pioneer 
Day with parades, fireworks, 
rodeos, and other festivities,” 
said Norma, including songs, 
dances, potlucks, and pioneer- 
related activities. Next to July 
4, Pioneer Day is the second 
biggest holiday in Utah and 
most governmental offices and 
businesses close for the day. 

“We owe much to the pio- 
neers and must never forget 
that the success of today is built 
upon the shoulders and cour- 
age of the humble giants of the 
past,” Elder M. Russell Ballard 
wrote in a magazine article on 
church history. 



Homer McWilliams, Mike, 
Conely Dukes, and Jeff langnese 


S.Q. Mormons Celebrate Pioneer Day 

“Early pioneers faced many challenges and some didn’t survive” 
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New Electronic Program 
Scheduled to Begin This Fall 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

A group of San Quentin 
prisoners will have an oppor- 
tunity to gain a competitive 
edge in the electronics indus- 
try, thanks to a new program 
scheduled to begin in the fall. 

GOAL 

“Our program goal is to 
prepare students for jobs and 
additional education by em- 
ploying a unique entry-level, 
hands-on technician. In these 
programs, the student will 
gain a competitive edge and 
increase confidence in the 
industry,” said D. Romo, Vo- 
cational Electronic Program 
instructor. 

Twenty-seven students will 
be selected for the program. It 
will feature five different cer- 
tifications designed to meet 
the growing need in commu- 
nication technology. It will 
give these students hands-on 
experience to qualify for an 


entry-level job. 

“Three certifications will be 
offered in telecommunication: 
copper based-systems, fiber 
optics and electronic techni- 
cians,” said Romo. Certifica- 
tions will include customer 
service support specialists and 
certified technicians. 

“Students will work on elec- 
tronic equipment such as os- 
cilloscopes, digital meters, 
function generators, and power 
supplies,” added Romo, a Uni- 
versity of California at Berke- 
ley graduate in Electronic En- 
gineering. 

LEARN 

Students selected to partici- 
pate in this program will learn 
how to interview, create a re- 
sume, solve mathematical for- 
mulas, and develop communi- 
cation and teamwork skills. 

The program will take ap- 
proximately a year and half to 
complete all five certifications. 
Those students selected will be 
trained from pre-apprentice to 


apprentice levels, Romo said. 

“Telecommunication, cable 
television, electronic manufac- 
turing, electronic installation, 
fire/sprinkler alarm, computer 
manufacturing, and electro- 
mechanical companies have 
expressed interest in hiring 
students with any of these five 
certifications,” Romo said. 

EXPECTATIONS 

“No previous experience is 
necessary. However, students 
with milestones requirements 
must be able to read basic Eng- 
lish and solve basic math prob- 
lems,” reported Romo, who 
has worked five years with the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation. 

This is a full time commit- 
ment. “My students must be 
serious about taking advan- 
tage of this great opportunity,” 
Romo concluded. 

For additional information, 
contact the Robert D. Burton 
Education Department at San 
Quentin. 


Record-Breaking Athlete Applauds 
SQUIRES for Turning Life Around 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

A record-breaking ath- 
lete credits the San Quentin 
SQUIRES program for helping 
him turn his life around. Today 
he is a successful football play- 
er for Laney Junior College in 
Oakland. 

“I believe the most life-gain- 
ing experience that I’ve had 
was when we took a trip in- 
side San Quentin Prison,” said 
Tiapepe Vitale, a strong safety 
for Laney. “I learned the only 
person that can control your 
actions is you, nobody else.” 

Vitale first came into San 
Quentin at 14 as a guest of 
SQUIRES. The program fea- 
tures inmates, some convicted 
of murder, and some hosting 



Tiapepe Vitale in his 
football uniform 


troubled youth. The youngsters 
see what prison life is really 
like. 

The mentors warn them what 
could happen if they don’t stay 
on the right path. They do so 
by telling their stories and giv- 
ing the youngsters a tour. The 
teens are shown prison condi- 
tions uncut: actual cells, the 
showers, the yard and the din- 
ing room. 

“It really impacted me to see 
those cells and hear men yell- 
ing. I wouldn’t want to be stuck 
in a cell like that,” said Vitale. 

He applied what he learned 
and channeled his actions into 
football. “Playing football is 
how I express myself,” said 
Vitale. He expressed himself 
very well his senior year. He 
ended it breaking De La Salle 
High School’s rushing record 
with 2,100 yards to go along 
with 33 touchdowns, accord- 
ing to a Dec. 27, 2012 story by 
the Bay Area News Group. On 
top of all his accomplishments, 
Vitale maintained a 3.4 grade 
point average. 

His team, the Spartans, won 
the 2012 California Interscho- 
lastic Federation Open Divi- 
sion state title under coach Bob 
Ladouceur. Ladouceur has won 
399 games in 34 seasons, in- 
cluding five unbeaten and five 
championships. 

His first San Quentin expe- 
rience was difficult. He feared 
the bad things he heard about 
San Quentin. He also expected 
the “get in your face” attitude 
from the mentors, but became 
settled after hearing the men’s 
stories. He wasn’t able to open 
up, but the mentors eased his 


way. 

Four years later he had be- 
came someone kids look up to 
and came back to San Quentin 
to inspire others. He told the 
other youth, “Don’t be afraid 
to open up.” 

On his return trip, he was 
able “to appreciate the men- 
tors and understand the com- 
mitment they expressed to us 
in the SQUIRES program. ..I 
like the way men talked about 
forgiving ourselves and about a 
chance to change.” 

He recommends his 15 -year- 
old brother, Tofiga, come to the 
SQUIRES program. 

“We can never blame oth- 
ers for actions we do, and as 
people, we learn to understand 
that we have the responsibil- 
ity of controlling our own ac- 
tions and creating a positive 


Health & Wellness 


By A. Zia, RDH 
Brilliant Smile 


A brilliant smile is a wonderful asset; it can win friends and 
influence people. But to keep a great smile, you have to know how 
to maintain healthy gums and strong teeth. 

Teeth have three layers: The first and outer-most layer of the 
tooth is enamel. It is the hardest part of the tooth. The second 
layer is dentin. It is a porous layer made of very small tube-like 
structures. It is more yellow in color than enamel. When exposed, 
it is sensitive to hot, cold, and some times even air. The third 
layer is a mixture of nerves and blood vessels called pulp. It is the 
inner-most part of the tooth. 

HOW CAN I WHITEN TEETH ? 

The only way to whiten teeth is to use a whitening solution. 
However, there are preventative measures you can take to mini- 
mize staining, which can be caused by: 

Erosion of the enamel. When saliva becomes more acidic (drop 
in Ph), it can dissolve enamel, which can lead to an increase in 
erosion (a white chalky stain). A root canal can also contribute 
to the discoloration of teeth over time. A root canal is performed 
when the nerve has died or is in the process of dying. It is neces- 
sary to clean out the dead or dying tissue and fill the space with a 
material known as gutta percha. 

There are several other reasons teeth stain: sodas, red wine, 
artificially colored drinks, or dark colored foods, such as blue or 
blackberries and colored sauces like soy sauce or tomato sauce. 
Just because they stain your teeth does not mean that you should 
stop eating them. They are a good source of vitamin and are rich 
in antioxidants. 

HOW CAN I PREVENT STAINING ? 

Eat crunchy fruits and vegetables, which help to wash off 
stains. 

Use a straw for colored drinks, take frequent sips of water dur- 
ing the day and rinse or brushing after eating. These simple but 
effective habitual changes improve our lifestyle and create bright 
and fresh smiles! 

You can also make some minor adjustments to your diet that 
can prevent staining. Substitute soda with water. Eat berries in 
moderation or substitute them with apples, grapefruit, or melon. 
Try to eat stain-causing foods quickly to minimize their staining 
potential. 

HOW CAN I GET RID OF BAD BREATH ? 

Bad breath is an embarrassing condition caused with many dif- 
ferent sources: eating onions, garlic, curries, drinking coffee or 
by medical conditions, such as dry mouth or heartburn/acid re- 
flex. Two things you can do to prevent bad breath are: 

Brush your teeth and tongue after eating. Brushing the tongue 
is important because 80 percent of the odor comes from the back 
of your tongue. 

Take frequent sips of water throughout the day. This lubricates 
your mouth and prevents acidic erosion. 

Simple modification to your daily habits can help you achieve 
and maintain a brilliant smile. This not only improves your ap- 
pearance, but is good for your health. 

(The purpose of this article is to provide simple tips. I will elab- 
orate on dry mouth in the next article. If you have any comments, 
questions or would like to learn something else about your oral 
health, please send a U’ sav ‘em to the San Quentin News.) 


outcome in every situation that 
we face,” Vitale said during a 
speech during a Terrance Kelly 
Youth Foundation dinner. 

“He is a humble kid,” said 
SQUIRES sponsor Ernest Pull- 
man. “He didn’t even know he 



Photo Courtesy of Sacramento B 


Tiapepe Vitale straight arms another player 


made the newspapers,” Pull- 
man added. Vitale gets most of 
his news off Youtube, Pullman 
also said. 

Vitale found his way to the 
SQUIRES through the Kelly 
Foundation’s EAGLE program, 
which helps troubled kids. 
Known as the TKYF, Landrin 
Kelly, the father of Terrance, 
founded it, says Pullman. 

Terrance Kelly was another 
De La Salle football standout 
running back who was mur- 
dered. He did everything right 
and was killed for nothing the 
day before he was set to start at 
the University of Oregon, said 
Pullman. 

Landrin became Vitale’s role 
model after hearing him speak 
at schools. 

Vitale said he chose to at- 
tend Laney because he wanted 
to stay close to home to be near 
family. His dream is to play 
for the 49ers. In the meantime, 
he would like to see more pro- 
grams in the community be- 
cause many kids don’t have 
support from their parents. 
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New Activity Group ‘H.E.R.O.E.S.’ Focuses on Role-Playing 



Photo by Michael Nelson 


(Back Row) Gilbert Villalovos, Jim Mardis, Ozair Richie, Emile DeWeaver, Chris Anderson, 
Jahkeem Stokes-Gulley, Clinton Martin, George Coles-EI (Front Row) Sean Malis, 
Christopher M. Christen, Christopher Bell, Rodney Davis, Dwayne Jones, Michael Lain 


By Aaron “Imam Harun” 
Taylor 

Sports Writer 

Do you remember those 
guys from high school who 
used to play “Dungeons & 
Dragons” for hours and hours 
on end? Well, they grew up. 
You can see them everyday 
on television in “The Big 
Bang Theory,” or... you can 
watch them on the yard and 
in the housing units here at 
San Quentin. They are called 
“H.E.R.O.E.S.” 


“We don’t want 
guys in this 
group that can’t 
follow rules” 

Heroes Enabled through 
Role-playing & Organized 
Enrichment of Society. Yes, 
the Gamers are here at San 
Quentin and they take their 
role-playing seriously. Their 
group motto is an easy and in- 
spiring statement: 

“Leaving behind life as so- 
ciety’s villains, we endeavor 
to play the role of heroes and 
learn to employ the heroic ide- 
al for the benefit of our com- 
munities.” 

The Gamers reflect the broad 
spectrum of San Quentin’s 
population and indeed, the 
American ideal - which is full 
integration. There are no barri- 
ers such as, “race, color, creed, 
national origin, ancestry, sex, 
marital status, disability, re- 
ligious or political affiliation, 
age, or sexual orientation....” 
Any inmate who is a part of 
the general population at San 
Quentin can apply for member- 
ship into H.E.R.O.E.S. 

Dungeon Master Christopher 
Bell said, “Not all of our mem- 
bers have English as their first 
language, so we have interpret- 
ers to help with the guys that 
speak Spanish, Cambodian, 
Vietnamese and one guy that 
speaks Arabic but his English 
needs a lot of work. We found 
one of the Muslims who speak 
Arabic - he learned while he’s 
been incarcerated - and he 
translates for that guy and tells 
us the things that our member 
wants to clarify.” 

The Gamers get together 
as often as they can and usu- 
ally spend several days a week 
“role-playing.” Their mission: 
Chris Christensen explained it 
thusly, “Having gained insight, 
we as prisoners realize we can 
never undo the harm we’ve 
caused others in our own soci- 
ety. Nevertheless, we the mem- 
bers of San Quentin HEROES 
feel that through role-playing 
we can turn otherwise idle time 
into opportunities to change 
our mindsets and grow as ma- 
ture, law abiding citizens.” 

The group’s rules state that 
members must maintain a 
reputation of integrity. Mem- 
bers also must commit to the 
group’s scheduled activities 
and have a release date of more 
than 90 days. 

Game aids for the group in- 
clude cubed dice that are, py- 
ramidal, rhomboid and poly- 
hedral shaped, with some die 


20-sided. These 
aren’t the type 
of dice used for 
gambling. Each 
die has a specif- 
ic use, based on 
the characters 
and the realm 
created for the 
game. The uses 
range from 
combat levels 
to skill checks, 
to knowledge 
skills, diplo- 

macy and per- 
ception. There 
also are minia- 
ture figurines, 
game templates, 
miniature ex- 
pansion packs, 
membership and 
campaign cards; 
H.E.R.O.E.S. 
hats, pins and 
shirts. Accord- 
ing to their by- 
laws, only the 
active members 
can, wear or 
possess these 
RPGA (Role-Playing Gam- 
ers Association), DCI (par- 
ent company of RPGA) and 
H.E.R.O.E.S game aids. 

Violating H.E.R.O.E.S. 


by-laws or getting disciplin- 
ary write-ups can get a group 
member suspended or even ter- 
minated. 

“We don’t want guys in this 


group that can’t follow rules,” 
said group Scribe George 
Coles-El. “Everybody has to 
follow the rules, and that in- 
cludes men who are moving 
forward to change their mind 
state to one that will enhance 
and be a benefit to our commu- 
nities while in here and upon 
release. You can’t be a benefit 
to society if you can’t follow 
rules, it’s just that simple.” 

Games include Dungeons & 
Dragons, Dungeons & Drag- 
ons Campaign, D&D: Living 
Grey Hawk, Star Wars LIV- 
ING FORCE, Call of Cthulhu, 
Eborron, and Rifts. 

Characters vary from game 
to game, and are as exotic as 
the games themselves. It’s al- 
most like watching a “Lord of 
The Rings” movie played out 
right on the yard. The have 
Rangers, Rogues, Paladins, 
Wizards... Hobbits, Elves, etc. 

One staff member work- 
ing inside West Block is very 
enthusiastic about the Gam- 
ers and has offered to be their 
sponsor. “I think it’s great. 
These guys have found a way 
to work on themselves while 
being incarcerated,” he said. 
“They’re doing something 
that’s actually therapeutic for 


them and they aren’t the ones 
that are causing problems in 
the housing units nor on the 
yard. Excellent examples on 
how to program.” 

Not everyone is happy about 
this group being at San Quen- 
tin. During weekly meetings 
in the gym, they sometimes 
can get complaints about how 
many desks are being used by 
the Gamers. However, in fair- 
ness, because of the size of 
their group, the 4-seat table 
simply couldn’t accommodate 
them. On average, there are 8 
to 12 players per session. 

At least one staff member has 
referred to them as “Worship- 
pers of Satan” and has vowed 
to get them banished from 
San Quentin. In response, the 
group’s Scribe M. Coles-El 
stated “That’s a prime example 
of why there is a separation of 
Church and State in the United 
States. 

To all these avid Gamers, 
I can only say “Peace... and 
may The Force be with you, 
always.” 

More information about 
RPGA can be found by writ- 
ing to the following: Wizards 
of the Coast, Inc. P.O. Box 707 
Rento, WA 98057-0707. 


Vietnam Veterans 

Group of San Quentin 

VETERANS STAND OUT 
SERVICE AWARD 




By Chris Schuhmacher 
VVGSQ Chairman 


The US military has a long tradition of decorating 
its members with ribbons and medals for their perfor- 
mance. Enlisted men, women, and officers alike, earn 
ribbons for things like Marksmanship and National De- 
fense. Other awards include the Bronze Star, the Pur- 
ple Heart, and the Congressional Medal of Honor which 
are earned for exhibiting qualities of loyalty, bravery, 
and valor. 

In keeping with tradition, the VVGSQ created the 
Chairman’s Stand Out Service Award to acknowledge 
members whose loyalty and service to the group went 
above and beyond the call of duty. The honorees re- 
ceived Certificates of Appreciation at the VVGSQ’s 
monthly meeting 

The VVGSQ unveiled a commemorative plaque at 
their annual Scholarship Awards Banquet with all of the 
past year’s recipient’s names on it. The plaque current- 
ly sits on display in the main visiting room for viewing 
by the San Quentin community and their families. 

Vietnam Veterans Group of San Quentin 

Chairman’s Stand Out Service Award 
2012 - 2013 


February - Lt. Ken Evans 
March - John Warren 


August - Pete Rooke 
September - Darryl Farris 
October - Kenneth Goodlow April - Norfleet Stewart 
November - Craig Johnson May - David Basile 
December - Lawson Beavers June - Johnny Gomez 
January - Stanley Baer July - Gregory Sanders 

“I want to honor these men for their loyalty and ser- 
vice to the group. They displayed exemplary conduct 
above and beyond the call of duty” 
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Map of the fantasy world of Khorvaire 
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2013 NFL Schedule 

Week 1. THURS, SEPT. 5 Baltimore at Denver SUN, SEPT. 8 New England at Buffalo, Cincinnati at Chicago, Miami at Cleveland, Atlanta at New Orleans, 
Tampa Bay at NY Jets, Tennessee at Pittsburgh, Minnesota at Detroit, Oakland at Indianapolis, Seattle at Carolina, Kansas City at Jacksonville, Arizona at St. Louis, Green Bay 
at San Francisco, NY Giants at Dallas MON, SEPT. 9 Philadelphia at Washington, Houston at San Diego Week 2, THURS, SEPT. 12 NY Jets at New England 
SUN, SEPT. 15 St. Louis at Atlanta, Carolina at Buffalo, Minnesota at Chicago, Washington at Green Bay, Miami at Indianapolis, Dallas at Kansas City, Cleveland at 
Baltimore, Tennessee at Houston, San Diego at Philadelphia, Detroit at Arizona, New Orleans at Tampa Bay, Jacksonville at Oakland, Denver at NY Giants, San Francisco at 
Seattle MON, SEPT. 16 Pittsburgh at Cincinnati Week 3, THURS, SEPT. 1 9 Kansas City at Philadelphia, SUN, SEPT. 22 Green Bay at Cincinnati, 
St. Louis at Dallas, San Diego at Tennessee, Cleveland at Minnesota, Tampa Bay at New England, Arizona at New Orleans, Detroit at Washington, NY Giants at Carolina, 
Houston at Baltimore, Atlanta at Miami, Buffalo at NY Jets, Indianapolis at San Francisco, Jacksonville at Seattle, Chicago at Pittsburgh M.ON, SEPT. 23 Oakland at 
Denver Week 4 THURS, SEPT. 26 San Francisco at St. Louis SUN, SEPT. 29 Baltimore at Buffalo, Cincinnati at Cleveland, Chicago at Detroit, NY Giants 
at Kansas City, Pittsburgh at Minnesota, Arizona at Tampa Bay, Indianapolis at Jacksonville, Seattle at Houston, NY Jets at Tennessee, Philadelphia at Denver, Dallas at San 
Diego, Washington at Oakland, New England at Atlanta, MON, SEPT. 30 Miami at New Orleans Bye: Green Bay, Carolina Week 5, THURS, OCT. ^Buffalo 
at Cleveland SUN, OCT. 6 New Orleans at Chicago, New England at Cincinnati, Jacksonville at St. Louis, Baltimore at Miami, Philadelphia at NY Giants, Detroit at Green 
Bay, Kansas City at Tennessee, Seattle at Indianapolis, Carolina at Arizona, Denver at Dallas, San Diego at Oakland, Houston at San Francisco, MON, OCT. 7 NY Jets at 
Atlanta *Bye: Minnesota, Pittsburgh, Tampa Bay, Washington Week 6, THURS, OCT. 1 0 NY Giants at Chicago, SUN, OCT. 13 Cincinnati at Buffalo, Detroit 
at Cleveland, Oakland at Kansas City, Carolina at Minnesota, Philadelphia at Tampa Bay, Green Bay at Baltimore, St. Louis at Houston, Pittsburgh at NY Jets, Jacksonville 
at Denver, Tennessee at Seattle, New Orleans at New England, Arizona at San Francisco, Washington at Dallas, MON, OCT. 14 Indianapolis at San Diego “Bye: Atlanta, 
Miami Week 7, THURS, OCT. 1 7 Seattle at Arizona SUN, OCT. 20 Tampa Bay at Atlanta, Cincinnati at Detroit, Houston at Kansas City, Buffalo at Miami, 
New England at NY Jets, Dallas at Philadelphia, Chicago at Washington, St. Louis at Carolina, San Diego at Jacksonville, San Francisco at Tennessee, Baltimore at Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland at Green Bay, Denver at Indianapolis, MON., OCT. 21 Minnesota at NY Giants “Bye: Oakland, New Orleans Week 8, THURS, OCT. 24 Carolina 
at Tampa Bay, SUN, OCT. 2 7 Dallas at Detroit, Cleveland at Kansas City, Miami at New England, Buffalo at New Orleans, NY Giants at Philadelphia, San Francisco at 
Jacksonville, Pittsburgh at Oakland, NY Jets at Cincinnati, Washington at Denver, Atlanta at Arizona, Green Bay at Minnesota, MON, OCT. 28 Seattle at St. Louis “Bye: 
Chicago, Tennessee, Indianapolis, San Diego, Baltimore, Houston, Week 9 THURS, OCT. 31 Cincinnati at Miami SUN, NOV. 3 Kansas City at Buffalo San 
Diego at Washington Atlanta at Carolina Minnesota at Dallas, Tennessee at St. Louis, New Orleans at NY Jets, Tampa Bay at Seattle, Philadelphia at Oakland, Pittsburgh at New 
England, Baltimore at Cleveland, Indianapolis at Houston, MON, NOV. 4 Chicago at Green Bay ‘Bye: Denver, Detroit, NY Giants, Arizona, San Francisco, Jacksonville 
Week 10 THURS, NOV. 7 Washington at Minnesota SUN, NOV. 10 Seattle at Atlanta, Detroit at Chicago, Philadelphia at Green Bay, Jacksonville at 
Tennessee, St. Louis at Indianapolis, Oakland at NY Giants, Buffalo at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati at Baltimore, Carolina at San Francisco, Denver at San Diego, Houston at Arizona, 
Dallas at New Orleans MON, NOV. 11 Miami at Tampa Bay *Bye: Cleveland, Kansas City, New England, NY Jets Week 11 THURS, NOV. 14 Indianapolis at 
Tennessee SUN, NOV. 1 7 NY Jets at Buffalo Baltimore at Chicago Cleveland at Cincinnati Atlanta at Tampa Bay, Arizona at Jacksonville, Oakland at Houston, San Diego 
at Miami, Washington at Philadelphia, Detroit at Pittsburgh, Kansas City at Denver, Minnesota at Seattle, San Francisco at New Orleans, Green Bay at NY Giants MON, 
NOV. 18 New England at Carolina *Bye: Dallas, St. Louis Week 12 THURS, NOV. 21 New Orleans at Atlanta S UN, NOV. 24 Pittsburgh at Cleveland, 
Tampa Bay at Detroit, Minnesota at Green Bay, San Diego at Kansas City, Chicago at St. Louis, Carolina at Miami, NY Jets at Baltimore, Jacksonville at Houston, Indianapolis 
at Arizona, Tennessee at Oakland, Dallas at NY Giants Denver at New England M^ON, NOV. 25 San Francisco at Washington -Bye: Buffalo, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Seattle Week 13 THURS, NOV. 28 Green Bay at Detroit Oakland at Dallas, Pittsburgh at Baltimore SUN, DEC. 1 Tampa Bay at Carolina, Jacksonville at 
Cleveland, Tennessee at Indianapolis, Denver at Kansas City, Chicago at Minnesota, Miami at NY Jets, Arizona at Philadelphia, Atlanta at Buffalo, St. Louis at San Francisco, 
New England at Houston, Cincinnati at San Diego, NY Giants at Washington MON, DEC. 2 New Orleans at Seattle Week 14 THURS, DEC. 5 Houston at 
Jacksonville SUN, DEC. 8 Indianapolis at Cincinnati, Buffalo at Tampa Bay, Kansas City at Washington, Minnesota at Baltimore, Cleveland at New England, Carolina 
at New Orleans, Oakland at NY Jets, Detroit at Philadelphia, Miami at Pittsburgh, Tennessee at Denver, NY Giants at San Diego, Seattle at San Francisco, St. Louis at Arizona, 
Atlanta at Green Bay MON, DEC. 9 Dallas at Chicago Week 15 THURS, DEC. 12 San Diego at Denver SUN, DEC. 15 Washington at Atlanta, 
Chicago at Cleveland, Arizona at Tennessee, Houston at Indianapolis, New Orleans at St. Louis, New England at Miami, Philadelphia at Minnesota, Seattle at NY Giants, Buffalo 
at Jacksonville, San Francisco at Tampa Bay, NY Jets at Carolina, Kansas City at Oakland, Green Bay at Dallas, Cincinnati at Pittsburgh MON, DEC. 1 6 Baltimore 
at Detroit Week 1 6 SUN, DEC. 22 Miami at Buffalo, Minnesota at Cincinnati, Indianapolis at Kansas City, Tampa Bay at St. Louis, Cleveland at NY Jets, Chicago 
at Philadelphia, Dallas at Washington, New Orleans at Carolina, Tennessee at Jacksonville, Denver at Houston, Arizona at Seattle, NY Giants at Detroit, Pittsburgh at Green 
Bay, Oakland at San Diego, New England at Baltimore MON, DEC. 23 Atlanta at San Francisco , Week 1 7 SUN, DEC. 29 Carolina at Atlanta, Green Bay 
at Chicago, Baltimore at Cincinnati, Philadelphia at Dallas, Houston at Tennessee, Cleveland at Pittsburgh, NY Jets at Miami, Detroit at Minnesota, Buffalo at New England, 
Tampa Bay at New Orleans, Washington at NY Giants, San Francisco at Arizona, Kansas City at San Diego, St. Louis at Seattle, Denver at Oakland 


Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News are the re- 
sponsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and their advisers. These 
articles and opinions reflect the views of the individual authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the inmate population, the California De- 
partment of Corrections and Rehabilitation or the administration of San 
Quentin State Prison. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com. provides informa- 
tion for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion and fear of 
the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, or sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the United States. PrisonPath provides information including 
the ability to find a person incarcerated, visitation rules, contact numbers, 
and more about every American prisons or jails. It also allows families and 
friends of inmates to communicate with each other on a specific page. 


We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newswor- 
thy and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

• Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, 
send $1.32 worth of stamps for postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 


City of Davis Offers Neighborhood 
Court Based on Restorative Justice 


San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

(www.sanquentinnews.com) 

(www.flickr.com/photos/ 

sanquentinnews) 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit 
is given to the author and this 
publication, except for articles 
reprinted herein from other 
publications. 
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By Ted Swain 
Contributing Writer 

The City of Davis has begun 
offering court hearings that of- 
fer faster resolutions to minor 
offenses than traditional crimi- 
nal proceedings. The hearings, 
called Neighborhood Courts, are 
based on the concept of Restor- 
ative Justice. 

The outcomes of Neighbor- 
hood Courts are more satisfac- 
tory to all involved, according to 
a report by the Friends Commit- 
tee on Legislation of California. 

The Restorative Justice con- 
cept gives victims a role in crim- 
inal proceedings. The goal is to 
allow the victim to express how 
the offense has been damaging, 
gives an offender the chance to 
understand the damage done, 
and allows the community to 
have a stake in deciding how to 
repair the damage. The result 
comes closer to repairing the 
harm instead of the traditional 
focus on punishing offenders 
for wrongdoing, according to 
proponents of the concept. 

“Instead of being upset and 
angry, offenders are accepting 
responsibility - owning up to 
what they did, and walking out 
of the process with an opportu- 
nity to make it right,” according 
to Lisa Rea, founder of Restor- 


ative Justice International. “It’s 
much more meaningful for ev- 
eryone!” 

Neighborhood Courts offer 
a way for offenders to repair 
any harm without being crimi- 
nally charged, thus avoiding a 
record. 

Although state legislation au- 
thorized Neighborhood Courts 
in 1992, it was almost 20 years 
before San Francisco estab- 
lished the first such court in 
2012. The results of the Neigh- 
borhood Court are more satis- 
fying for both victims and of- 
fenders, according to George 
Gascon, District Attorney for 
San Francisco. The City of Da- 
vis established the state’s sec- 
ond Neighborhood Court last 
February. 

When a Davis police officer 
arrests someone or issues a ci- 
tation for qualifying offenses, 
the offender receives a “yel- 
low ticket.” The ticket offers 
the offender an opportunity to 
accept responsibility for the 
offense. For those willing, he 
or she can accept responsibil- 
ity, go through the Neighbor- 
hood Court, meet with a panel 
of members of the community, 
and reach a resolution to make 
amends or “restore” the victim. 

The entire process is designed 
to be completed in a matter of 
weeks, rather than months or 
years. 
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Professionals and Guest Lend 
S.Q. Tennis Players a Hand 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

Professional and highly ranked 
guest tennis players are helping 
San Quentin inmates improve 
their game. 

“The guys really are getting 
better. It’s a unique experience 
and I love to play here, even 
though it’s only for an hour or 
two,” said Evan Cox, who played 
four years of college varsity and 
studied with pros. 

The latest stats show a marked 
improvement. In the past, the 
guests usually won, but now in- 
side pairs such as N. Young and 
Nyugen, and Paul Oliver and Paul 
Alleyne, have been winning. In 
fact, on July 20, San Quentin in- 


mates won all the matches. 

The visitors have included 
Olympic Gold Medalists Bryan 
Brothers, people from Stanford, 
the University of California at 
Berkley, Michigan State, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco and St. 
Mary’s. 

There was also Brad Gilbert, 
Past Cash, plus the likes of Jen- 
nifer Mills, Evan Cox and his 
son, Ryan, Ted Saltviet, David 
Neagle, Yvonne Madden plus 
many others who enter the pris- 
on on Saturday morning to play 
the inmates in tennis. 

Evan Cox said he has wanted 
to see the inside of San Quentin 
since hearing about it from an oil 
crew co-worker called “Dutch,” 
who did time in the Q back in the 


1970s. He said he likes seeing 
how inmates are “dedicated to 
getting better, and the healthy at- 
titude we can all learn from.” 

Yvonne Madden decided to 
play at San Quentin because she 
heard “from Harbor Point mem- 
bers it was a good experience” 
and she has “enjoyed everyone 
I met.” 

Visiting netters were invited 
by staffer-coach Don Denivi. In- 
mate team captain Ronnie Mo- 
hamed said the prisoners come 
up with a name for the team: In- 
side Tennis Team. 

The visitors have taught the 
prisoners “to be patient, have 
courtesy and respect for all 
people and to reestablish com- 
munication and social skills with 


A Walk Off Homerun Gives 
Giants Victory Over the As, 12-11 
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Mark, Rick Hunt, Paul Alleyne, Paul Oliver, Ronnie 
Mohamed, Chris Schuhmacher, Criag, Andy, N. Young 
Jason Taylor, Gail, Diana, Annika, Raphael Calix, 


people so that we can groom our- 
selves back into society upon our 
release,” said Mohamed. 

Results as reported by ITT 
Commissioner Jason Taylor: N. 
Young and Nyugen lost 4-0 to 
Ryan and Evan Cox, who also 
beat Slaughter & Barrows 3-4 
and Young & Nyugen again 4-1 
on June 29. 

Tim Thompson and Oliver beat 
Mills and Chris Morgan 4-3. 

Chris Schuhmacher and Calix 
lost to Mills and Morgan, 4-0 on 
June 29. 

Oliver and Alleyne lost 3-4 to 
Evan Cox and Saltviet; Young 


and Orlando Harris lost 2-4 to 
Eddie and Steve; Young and 
Nyugen beat Eddie and Steve 
4-3; and Calix and Barrow beat 
Eddie & Steve 4-2 on July 13. 

ITT players went undefeated 
against the guests on July 20 as 
follows: 

Oliver and Alleyne beat Nea- 
gle and Tom 7-5; Young and 
Nyugen beat Mills and Saltviet 
4-0; Thompson and Barrow beat 
Madden and Neagle 4-1; Calix 
and Taylor beat Saltviet & Tom 
4-0. 

-Aaron “Imam Harun” Taylor 
contributed to this story 
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The San Quentin Giants and Coach Elliot Smith 


Discipline Taught Through 
The Game of Horseshoes 

By Ruben Harper 
Sports Writer 


A walk off homerun by 
catcher Danny Schrader lift- 
ed the San Quentin Giants to 
a 12-11 victory over the San 
Quentin A’s in eight innings 
of baseball. 

The score was tied up at 
the bottom of the last inning. 
When asked what the Gi- 
ants were going to do to take 
the lead back, Coach Elliot 
Smith replied, “The first guy 
at bat is going to lead off with 
a homerun.” That’s exactly 
what Schrader did. 

“I feel good about my perfor- 
mance, but it was a team win. 
Teams always win games,” 
said Schrader. 

The game ended with only 
eight innings due to a deal to 
release the field to soccer play- 
ers at 1 p.m. When the soccer 
teams arrived, the bottom of 
the eight had just began. The 
deal was extended to allow the 
players to finish the inning. 

Early on, the Giants played 
from behind. The A’s led 4-2 at 
the top of the fifth. The Giants 
took the lead with a three-run 
homer by Schrader. 

The Giants rallied again to 
increase their lead in the sixth 
inning. With two outs, Mi- 
chael Tyler singled, followed 


by a Mark Jordan double that 
brought in one run, leaving 
the score at 7-4. Schrader had 
a base hit that advanced Jor- 
dan’s pitch runner to third. 
Christhoper Smith reached 
first on a Cleo Cloman error 
that also brought in a run, 
leaving the score 8-4. Ellis’ 
deep hit threaten to be a home 
run, but was caught by A’s 
center-fielder Otter Townes, 
ending the inning. 

“Baseball, it’s up and 
down,” said A’s player An- 
thony Denard. 

The A’s switched pitcher 
John Appley for Kelam to no 
avail. In the seven inning, the 


A’s got two runs, while the 
Giants got three more, leav- 
ing the score 11-6 Giants. 

Down five at the top of the 
eighth, the A’s rallied back 
with a lead off base hit by 
center fielder Bilal Coleman 
and a double by Kelam, leav- 
ing runners on second and 
third. Then “Red,” who ar- 
rived late, came up to bat for 
the first time and hit a double 
with two RBIs. 

“Just came off a visit for my 
anniversary. My wife, Mrs. 
Casey, got me hyped up,” Red 
said, explaining his success 
at the plate. 

Next up was Cloman, who 
hit another double that brought 
in two runs, leaving the score 
11-10, Giants. 

The Giants switched out 
pitcher Jeff Dumont for Ma- 
rio Ellis to finish the inning. 
Ellis didn’t give up any other 
runs, however, Cloman stole 
third and then stole home on 
an overthrow, tying the game 
11-11. The inning ended with a 
pop-up out by Paul Alleyne, a 
base hit by Royce Rose and the 
striking out of Ruben Harper. 

Then came Schrader with 
the walk-off game winning 
homer. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 


Horseshoe tossing will never 
rival basketball or football for 
the most popular sport at San 
Quentin Prison. However, for 
Isiah “Zeke” Daniels, the sport 
that most people consider just a 
hobby taught him discipline and 
brought him into a brotherhood 
of fellow aficionados. 

Tournaments are held period- 
ically, involving about a dozen 
competitors. 

Pitching horseshoes is a game 
of hand and eye coordination. It 
requires muscle memory for a 
horseshoe player because it in- 
volves using various gripping 
techniques to make the tossed 
horseshoe turn in specific ways 
in an attempt to encircle a stake 
in the ground around 45 feet 
away. 

The difference between pitch- 
ing and throwing horseshoes 
is “throwing horseshoes is for 
the inexperienced, and pitch- 
ing them is for the experienced 
people,” Daniels explained. 
“Each time you pin it, it is three 
points and called a ringer. A 
double ringer is a “six-pack.” 

He proudly added, “In a se- 
ries of regu- 
lar games, 

I’ve pitched 
12 six-packs, 
during the 
evening 
yard, and 
that is about 
an hour and 
30 minutes. 

That is a six- 
pack nearly 
every other 
pitch, aver- 
aging a ring- 
er percent- 
age of 80 to 
85 percent.” 

Grow- 


ing up in West Virginia, Dan- 
iels learned how to control his 
pitching arm. 

“I was 14 years old when I 
started pitching washers into a 
hole,” Daniels said. 

Daniels continued to develop 
his horseshoe pitching skills 
after moving to Nebraska in 
1985. 

“There were horseshoe cir- 
cuits I participated in as a 
contestant,” he said. “Some 
of those guys seemed to never 
miss. They were professionals, 
in my book.” 

Daniels described these tour- 
naments as good experiences to 
connect socially with people. 

“In horseshoe circuits, the 
majority of the contestants were 
black, white and Indian. It was 
an array of cultures in accep- 
tance of each other,” he said. 
“The horseshoe pitchers were 
good old boys. They only cared 
about your game, and not your 
race.” 

Daniels is convinced that his 
job traits as a certified drug 
and alcohol counselor are the 
same traits he uses when pitch- 
ing horseshoes - patience, dis- 
cipline, tolerance and dealing 
with all cultures. 
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Lt. Robinson and the San Quentin As and Coach Rich 



Isaiah Thomas throwing the horse shoe 
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S.Q. Warriors Rumble Past 
Christian Ministries by 30 


The San Quentin Warriors 
whipped the outside Christian 
Ministries team by 30 points 
with great energy and focus on 
defense 112-82. 

“My team played with energy 
from the start of the game, got 
boards and loose balls,” stated 
Warriors coach D. Wright. “Our 
focus on defense caused a gang 
of turnovers,” added Warriors 
player A. McIntosh. 

The passion exhibited may 
have been due to the return of 
Ministries player Tyson, who 
dropped about 40 on the War- 
riors last season. “They got 
amped up cause Tyson was 
here and we didn’t match their 
energy,” said Ministries player 
Ben Ilegbodu, whose 32 points 


and 12 rebounds weren’t nearly 
enough. 

The Warriors defense 
matched up guard Alias Jones 
against Tyson L. Jones ended 
up with seven rebounds, three 
steals, one block and five points. 
Meanwhile, Tyson scored 13, 
but, despite great speed and 
his ability to get to the rack, 
missed many lay-ups and ended 
up making only five out of 17 
shots. 

Tyson says he was off because 
he “hadn’t played in a year.” 
“In shape and ready to go, Ty- 
son drops 40,” added teammate 
Ilegbodu. 

The win improves the War- 
riors record to three wins 
and six loses against the Bill 


AROUND SAN QUENTIN 
SPORTS NEWS 


The Underdogs beat the Turf Balla’z, 55-48, to 
make the playoffs in the San Quentin Intramural 
Basketball League on July 21. The Starting Five 
beat the Upsetters 44-36 for a playoff spot as well. 

On July 27 the First round of best of three play- 
off series games began. 

The Underdogs (5-9) upset Madd Skillz (11-2) in 
the first round of the playoffs. 

Battleship (11-1) beat Starting Five. 

De Don’t Do It beat the Pisanos Con Negroes and 
the Transformers beat the Real Bailers, 47-33. 

On Aug. 3, the second round of playoff results for 
Intramural league were: 

Madd Skillz beat The Underdogs, 57-42, leaving 
the series tied at a game apiece. 

The Battleship destroyed The Starting Five, 77- 
42, winning the series, 2-0. 

The Transformer eliminated the Real Bailers, 
2 - 0 . 

DDDI eliminated the Pisanos Con Negroes, 2-0. 

The Championship Basketball League records 
thru Aug. 5 (four-on-four half-court): 


We’ll Deal with It 
Fully Loaded 
Game Time 
Death Row 
The Assassins 
Shots Fired!!! 

Solo 

The Yardbirds 
The Truth 
Above the Rim 
Most Hated 


7-2 

6-2 

5-2 

5-3 

5-3 

4-4 

3-5 

2-5 

2-6 

2-6 

2-6 


The San Quentin Warriors basketball team beat 
the Christian Ministries team, 115-102, on July 6. 

The Warriors lost to the Christian Ministries, 
94-79, on July 20. 

The Warriors beat Golden Gate Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary team on July 27, 80-71. 

The Kings beat an unnamed outside team, 57-56, 
on July 27. The outside consisted of Tom Olinger, 
Joel Simmons, Josh Smith, Mike Gallagher, John 
Brewster, Gareeth Hancock and Joe. 

Results for tennis doubles for Aug. 3 were: 

Paul Oliver & Paul Alleyne lost to Christian & 
Doug Berg, 3-4; 

Smith and Orlando Harris beat Leslie B. & Mark, 
4-2; 

N. Young & Ngoc Nguyen lost to Christian & 
Doug Berg, 2-4; 

Raphael Calix & Leslie lost to Schuhmacher & 
Pat B., 3-4; 

Jason Taylor & Rick Hunt lost to Diana Coupard 
& Doug, 2-4. 

In baseball news, 

The San Quentin Giants lost to the Redwood Em- 
pire, 7-0. 

The San Quentin A’s beat the Los Angeles Dodg- 
er Town after 10 innings, 7-6. 

The San Quentin Hardtimers softball team beat 
Lizzie & Company, 14-7, on July 28. 


Epling’s Christian Ministries 
team. “They ain’t coming in 
here and winning no more my 
told players me,” Warriors 
coach Wright said. 


‘My team played 
with energy 
from the start 
of the game’ 

Leading Warriors scorer Mi- 
chael Franklin stated, “this is 
the best team in 10 years and 
we ain’t playing at out top per- 
formance yet. Wait till we gel,” 
after a previous win in July, 
where he scored 35. 

Perhaps they’ve gelled now. 
In this August 3 game, the War- 
riors had 15 assist and several 
players scored in the double dig- 
its. Franklin scored 37 points 
with 18 boards, McIntosh: 22 
and 14, Anthony Ammons: 14 
and 14, Reese Hanks: 13 and 
10, Jah Strokes and MD Vines 
added 10 points apiece. 

The game didn’t start so 
good. Warriors player Marcus 
Cosby was having heart prob- 
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A. McIntosh #35, K. Kelly #22, Ben Ilegbodu #14 and 
Mike Franklin #17 shooting the ball at the free throw line 


lems towards the end of the first 
quarter and “man down” had to 
be called. By the time medi- 
cal arrived, he was feeling bet- 
ter, but was taken for a check 
up anyway. As he left, Coach 
Wright stated, “you won’t play 
again for the Warriors without 
a doctor’s note.” The quarter 
ended with Christian Ministries 
up, 19-16. 

Then the Warriors turned 
it up, led by Franklin. Min- 
istries defensive plan became 
stopped Franklin. “Let’s get on 
17 (Franklin). Shut him down,” 
Ministries player Ivy exclaimed. 
Ilegbodu volunteered to take on 


that duty, but to no avail. 

The second quarter ended 53- 
39 Warriors. 

“We have to pick up our of- 
fense and defense, they’re pos- 
sessed right now. Hopefully 
we’ll get Ben hot and make a 
few threes,” stated Ministries 
coach Epling during the half 
time break. 

Franklin slammed dunk in the 
third, making the score 70-48 
Warriors. The Ministries team 
never got closer than 14 from 
that point on. The Warriors 
kept playing with energy and 
closed the game out. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 


Outside Softball Team Diego Boys 
Defeat San Quentin’s Hardtimers 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

The San Quentin Hardtimers 
softball team put up a fight in its 
25-19 loss to the outside Diego 
Boys team. 

“We tried,” said Hardtimers 
outside Coach Rich. 

It was a good try against the 
skilled group. “We enjoy play- 
ing against the S.Q. Hardtimers. 
They play as good as the play- 
ers we play against on the street. 
We are part of an upper D-league 
team,” commented Diego Boys’ 
Coach Phil Martino. 

The Diego Boys jumped out 
to a five-point lead in the first 
two innings, but the Hardtimers 
responded. Ronald Dalton Mar- 
tin hit a lead off homer in the 
first inning and by the top of the 
third, the score was six to five. 

After a home run by the Di- 
ego Boys’ Captain, the score 


was tied, six to six. Diego Boys 
threatened more runs, with a 
base hit by right fielder B. Rice 
and a line drive towards third 
by Squires, but Hardtimer third 
basemen Mark Jordan launched 
a double play, ending the in- 
ning. 

The Hardtimers took the lead 
in the bottom of the third with 
a series of almost back-to-back 
base hits by Martin, Sandy 
“Rasheed” Lockheart, Otter 
Blake, Tim Fielder, Malcolm and 
Michael “Hawkeye” Flemming, 
leaving the score nine-six. 

The Hardtimers posted great 
defense in the Aug. 2 game, 
thanks to players such as Mark 
Jordan, who triggered three 
double plays and threw out sev- 
eral batters. The team boosted 
its runs to 12, while holding the 
Diego Boys to one additional 
homerun by Schwedy. 

In inning six, the Diego Boys 
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Ronald Martin, Mark Jordan and Jamie Mendez 


rallied with 13 runs on errors, 
several base hits, a three-run 
homer by Diego Boy Bee and a 
grand slam by Demar, plus an- 
other home run hit by Schwedy, 
leaving the score 20-12, Deigo 
Boys. 

The Hardtimers had almost no 
response, while the Diego Boys 
racked up five more runs to the 
Hardtimers one. 

However, even with the score 
25-13, the Hardtimers didn’t 
give up. Shon “Jahid” Ruffin led 
off the ninth inning with a base 
hit. John Windham followed 
up with another. Centerfielder 
Kelam got on base on an error, 
which brought home Ruffin’s 
pitch runner. Mario Ellis hit 
a double so deep it was almost 
a home run, which brought in 
Windham, although Kelam got 
thrown out at third, leaving the 
score 25-15 with one out and one 
man on base. 

Then Jordan came up to 
bat. The normally great hitter 
was 0-4 at that point, but hit a 
double, bringing in Ellis. Mar- 
tin followed with a double that 
brought in Jordan, leaving the 
score 25-17 with only one out. 

Lockhart got a base hit on an 
error, bringing in Martin and 
leaving the score 25-18. Then 
Otter Blake hits a pop-up that 
was caught, making it two outs 
on the Hardtimers final chances 
at bat. Tim got a base hit, which 
brought in Lockhart, leaving the 
score 25-19. The amazing rally 
was stopped six points short on a 
shallow hit by Malcolm that got 
Blake thrown out at second. 

-Ruben Harper contributed 
to this story 
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Mark Jackson’s Celebrity Team 
Tops the S.Q. Warriors, 134-119 
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Sponsors and members of the IMPACT graduation 

Dozens of IMPACT 
Graduates Honored 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

Mark Jackson, head coach 
of the Golden State Warriors, 

¥/ 


returned to San Quentin with 
ex-NBA champion, Brian Sca- 
labrine, Warriors General Man- 
ager Bob Myers and others to 
play a scrimmage game against 

f 


the San Quentin Warriors. 

The spirited competition was 
called by comical play-by-play 
announcer Aaron “Imam Jeddi” 
Taylor. 

The visiting team won 134- 
119. They had inspirational sup- 
port by Marreese “Mo” Speights. 
Speights won a championship 
with the University of Florida. 
He was not allowed to play be- 
cause “he is too valuable to risk 
injury,” said Myers. 

The visiting team roster in- 
cluded Jackson, Scalabrine, My- 
ers, who played for the UCLA 
1995 championship team, Kirk 
Lacob, son of GS Warriors 
owner, former college players 
Chris Demarko, John Fahey, Joe 
“Time” Boyland, and Ben Draa. 

The event started out with 
both teams circled around SQ 
resident Robert “Bishop” Bulter 
at center court. He introduced 
NBA Hall of Famer Jackson to 
the crowd. Jackson said a few 

See Mark Jackson on page 12 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

About 150 men gathered at 
San Quentin’s Protestant Chapel 
to praise dozens of graduates of 
a prosocial program designed to 
teach empathy, self-control, and 


humility. 

Incarcerated Men Putting 
Away Childish Things (IM- 
PACT) acknowledged the efforts 
of these inmates for completing 
the Fatherhood Enrichment and 

See Impact Grad, on page 16 
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(Top) John Brewster, Sam Hearnes, Brian Scalabrine, 

Kirk Lacob, Curtis Carroll, Ben Draa, Mark Jackson, Bill 
Epling, Bob Myers, Chris Demarko, Joe “Time” Boyland, 
John Fahey, Marreese “Mo” Speights, Jerry Degregorio, Juan 
Haines, (Bottom) JulianGlenn Padgett, Rahsaan Thomas 


‘Justice Reinvestment’ 
Gets Billions for Reform 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

A reform movement is taking 
hold in the country. It’s called 
“justice reinvestment,” and 
it aims to harvest the billions 
spent on incarceration and 
redirect the money to social 
service programs that might 
remove the root causes of law- 


less behavior. 

According to Alison Shames 
of the Vera Institute of Justice 
(VIJ), “The future of the Jus- 
tice Reinvestment Initiative 
looks bright, with President 
Obama including $85 billion 
for this effort in his proposed 
2014 budget, an increase of $79 
million over last year’s appro- 
priation.” 


Ex-Convicts Will Soon 
Qualify for ObamaCare 


Beginning January 2014, the 
10,000 plus ex-convicts released 
from California prisons monthly 
will be eligible to receive health 
care through the Affordable Care 
Act — ObamaCare. In addition, 
the 40 to 50 thousand offenders 
on probation could qualify for 
ObamaCare. 

The expansion of Medicaid, a 
key provision of the health care 
reform law, would provide the 
coverage, according to The As- 
sociated Press. 

Advocates for ex-offenders 
say they believe a healthier 
population will “reduce medical 
costs, and possibly keep them 
from sliding back into crime,” 
The AP reports. 

“It potentially revolutionizes 
the criminal justice system and 
health system,” said Faye Tax- 
man, a health services crimi- 

See ObamaCare on page 5 


Gov. Jerry Brown failed 
to get a three -year exten- 
sion to reduce California’s 
overcrowded prisons, ac- 
cording to the Sacramento 
Bee. However, the court 
extended the time to fix 
the prisons from Dec. 31 to 
January 27, 2014. 

The court ordered attor- 
neys representing inmates 
and state officials are to 
meet confidentially in front 
of a judge. The parties are 
to report to the court by 
Oct. 21 with recommenda- 
tions for a durable plan to 
relieve the state of its over- 
crowded prisons. 

The state was ordered 
not to lease additional out- 
of-state beds until further 
order by the court. 


2 Studies Help CDCR 
Judge Inmate Risk Level 


Inmates confined in local jails at midyear and 
percent change in the jail population, 2000-2012 

Number of inmates at midyear Annual percent change 
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Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics, Annual Survey of 
Jails, midyear 2000-2004 and midyear 2006-2012, and the 
Census of Jail inmates midyear 2005. 

In 2003, Susan Tucker and 
Eric Cadora coined the term 
“justice reinvestment,” in a 
policy paper published by the 
Open Society Institute (OSI). 
OSI said the goal was to 

See Justice on page 4 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

The California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion (CDCR) is using one of two 
studies on crime, incarceration, 
and recidivism as management 
tools to assess the risk level of 
inmates in California state pris- 
ons. 

The studies developed by the 
University of California, Irvine 
(UCI), and the PEW Center on 
the States used an evidence- 
based approach to assist the 
CDCR to identify levels of risk 


that inmates pose to public safe- 
ty. 

“After decades of experience 
managing offenders and ana- 
lyzing data, practitioners and 
researchers have identified key 
factors that can help predict 
the likelihood of an individual 
returning to crime, violence or 
drug use,” the PEW study stat- 
ed. 

PEW described a risk/needs 
assessment tool as “essentially 
a uniform report card that mea- 
sures offenders’ criminal risk 

See CDCR on page 5 



Some Prisoners Still Wait on Prop. 36 

Study Finds Under 2 Percent of Released Offenders Re-offend 

California voters approved 
Proposition 36 last Novem- 
ber. The new law modified the 
Three-Strikes Law and gave 
judges an opportunity to reduce 
life sentences given to offend- 
ers who committed non-violent/ 
non-serious crimes. However, 
judges are mandated to review 
each case to ensure that the pe- 
titioner’s release would not en- 
danger public safety. 

Of the 1,092 petitions filed, 
1,011 inmates have been released, 
according a study by Stanford 
University. Less than two per- 
cent of offenders released, have 
committed a new crime. By 
comparison, 16 percent of regu- 

Los Angeles County Twin Towers Correctional Facility See Prisoners on page 5 


Numerous San Quentin in- voters agreed that the nation’s 
mates are still waiting for their toughest recidivist law punished 
day in court nearly a year after them too harshly. 



Photo by Damian Dovarganes/AP 
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John Curzon Becomes New 
Acting Chief Deputy Warden 

Tart of that role is to ensure San Quentin is 
prepared for the new challenges heading its way’ 



File Photo 


Acting Deputy Warden John Curzon 
standing in front of the Max Shack 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Staff Writer 

John Curzon takes his 26 years 
of experience with the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation to greater heights 
as San Quentin’s new Acting 
Chief Deputy Warden. 

Curzon did not follow the 
usual professional track by com- 
ing in as a correctional officer 
when he began his career work- 
ing in a state prison. He began in 
food services. 

“I started out as a supervising 
cook in food services,” he said. 
“I came up in the business ser- 
vices side of the house.” 

Curzon said he worked for 
approximately 13 years in that 
position and those years, along 
with the work experience he 
gained, has helped him with his 
current position. 

“It’s about so much, espe- 
cially listening and being in the 
moment because in my position 
I deal with so many different 
people,” he said. 

It was his brother Joe who en- 
couraged Curzon to relocate to 
California and get a job with the 
state. 

“My brother recently retired 
after putting in 30 years. Joe was 
working in corrections when it 
was just called the California 
Department of Corrections,” 
Curzon explained. 

With different duties, Curzon 
said his new position calls for 
him to work closely with San 
Quentin’s Warden Kevin Chap- 
pell. 

“My role really is to support 
the warden’s goals and the vi- 
sion he holds as the warden of 
San Quentin,” said Curzon. 

“Part of that role is to ensure 
San Quentin is prepared for the 
new challenges heading its way,” 
Curzon said. He believes the 
challenges come from the num- 
ber of new inmates coming to 
the prison and issues surround- 
ing the reduction of California’s 
overcrowded prison population. 

“For those inmates coming 
here it’s a great opportunity to 
see how institutions that have 
programs operate,” Curzon said. 
“And our staff and everyone is 
handling it 
fine. We’ve 
seen San 
Quentin at an 
inmate count 
of 6,000. It’s 
not posted 
any chal- 
lenges at this 
point.” 

On Sept.16, 

Attorney 
General Ka- 
mala D. Har- 
ris filed a 
defendant’s 
request for an 
extension of 
the Dec. 31 
deadline and 
status report. 

This report is 
in response 
to the order 
by three Fed- 


eral Judges, Thelton Henderson, 
Lawrence K. Karlton, and Ste- 
phen Reinheart. 

The Judges orders require the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation to 
reduce the prison population to 
137.5 percent of design capacity 
by Jan. 27, 2014. 

“As to any political grumbling 
about the Governor, I think his 
office has a good handle on the 
direction that we’re going,” the 
Acting Chief Deputy Warden 
said. 

Known for being the prison 
by the bay, San Quentin is also 
home to more than 700 inmates 
housed on Death Row. He said in 
his position one of his responsi- 
bilities is to carry out and uphold 
the law. 

“I believe the voters have spo- 
ken on the death penalty in Cali- 
fornia,” he explained. 

One point the Acting Chief 
Deputy Warden made was that 
the department has a respon- 
sibility to ensure public safety 
continues once inmates are re- 
leased from prison. 

“Education is the key to that,” 
Curzon explained. “From the 
moment inmates come in, until 
the moment they leave, we must 
make sure they are better educat- 
ed because inmates have a higher 
probability of being successful if 
they have a higher education.” 

As for California’s recidivism 
issues, Curzon said he thinks it 
is a combination of things. 

“I think it’s also education, but 


we also have to focus on what 
originally brought them here,” 
he said. 

Inmates have to have the 
education and skills when they 
leave, said Curzon. He thinks 
the department is doing well ad- 
dressing the issue. 

“The department, under the 
leadership of Dr. Jeffery Beard, 
is doing a good job of addressing 
rehabilitative programs,” Curzon 
said. 

Moreover, San Quentin has 
educational programs where 
the inmates can get GEDs, high 
school diplomas, or AA degrees 
from the Prison University Proj- 
ect, Curzon explained. 

“I think San Quentin is so 
fortunate to have the generosity 
and resources of our volunteers,” 
said Curzon. “We are the blue- 
print for other institutions.” 

Curzon’s co-workers enjoy 
working with him. 

According to Chaplain Mardi 
Jackson, “He’s a man of few 
words but a man of integrity.” 

Vice Principal of Robert E. 
Burton’s Adult School of Edu- 
cation Marci Ficarra says, “He’s 
always been a great listener and 
kind; I feel heard when I’ve had 
discussions with him. I think 
he’s got a very calm demeanor, 
which is necessary in this envi- 
ronment.” 

As for the Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation dis- 
continuing the prison building 
boon. 

In the 1990s, early in his 
career, Cur- 
zon said he 
watched the 
building of 
prisons slow 
down. 

“I don’t 
think the 
lack of build- 
ing prisons 
will create 
f a perpetual 

J prison crisis 
in Califor- 
nia,” said 
I Curzon. “I 
1 think Gover- 
nor Brown, 
the Secretary 
4 and the leg- 
islature have 
a good plan 
and vision 
for CDCR,” 
Curzon said. 



Acting Chief Deputy Warden John Curzon 
and Carlos Meza at the 201 3 Avon Breast Cancer Walk 
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Richmond Project Promoting Non-Violence 


By Leo Zou 
Contributing Writer 

Dozens of local residents 
gathered at Richmond’s Civic 
Center Plaza to watch a short 
documentary produced by in- 
carcerated men to promote non- 
violence among youngsters. 

The Richmond Project, an 
inmate organization inside San 
Quentin, made the 10 -minute 
video. Members of the group, 
from various parts of Rich- 
mond, are trying to inform the 
public about their views. 

“The Richmond Project is 
for change, help the Richmond 
community, the youngsters to 
stop violence and do something 
positive,” said Darrel “Waylo” 
Williams from south Richmond 
in the video. 

The video opened with a pan- 
oramic view of San Quentin 
prison and proceeded to inter- 
view a group of Richmond na- 
tives who expressed their hope 
for change and willingness to 
engage. It showcased the or- 
dinary lives inside San Quen- 
tin and ended with an original 
rap song advocating peace and 
change. 

“We were all on the same 
path; we made mistakes in our 
lives; we want to give back so 
others won’t fall into the same 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Research indicates summer 
jobs for youths help to reduce 
violence and reckless behavior 
such as alcohol, drug use, and 
other misconduct. 

“Teenagers who acquire 
summer jobs are less likely to 
engage in violence, accord- 
ing to a new study unveiled by 
Boston’s Mayor Thomas Meni- 
no,” said The Crime Report. 

The study was done at North- 
eastern University’s Center 
for Labor Market, the Boston 
Globe reported. 

RESEARCH 

The research assessed 22 
negative social behaviors 
considered risky or deviant. 
“Researchers recorded net im- 
provements in behavior over 
the course of the summer in 19 
of the 22 areas examined,” said 
The Crime Report. 

Using confidential question- 
naires, about 400 adolescents 
and teenagers who found work 
last summer through a vio- 
lence prevention program were 
polled regarding their behavior 
before and after employment. 

“Summer jobs help us reduce 
violence in the city,” said May- 
or Menino. “It gives the kids 
hope, gives them an opportu- 
nity they never had.” 

The Globe reported that 
Northeastern professor An- 
drew Sum said less than one 
percent of the youth that found 
employment reported harming 
or threatening to harm some- 
one with a firearm one month 
prior to his or her employ- 


situation and predicament,” in- 
mate Nythell Collins said. 

The city of Richmond is 
plagued by violence, includ- 
ing youth gang violence. At the 
time of this printing there had 
been 14 homicides, with the lat- 
est one occurring on Labor Day, 
according to Richmond Mayor 
Gayle MacLaughlin. 


“We can’t take 
back the negative 
impact that 
we had on our 
community , but we 
can have a positive 
impact from this 
point forward” 

“That’s why this project is so 
important because young peo- 
ple would listen to those who 
come from the same culture,” 
MacLaughlin said, adding that 
the San Quentin men reached 
out to her to build a connection 
between inside and outside. 

The video sparked heated 
discussion among viewers in 
the Whittlesey Room, which is 
located next to the main library 


ment. 

According to the Globe, Pro- 
fessor Sum said 15 percent of 
the youths had a fight the month 
before starting their jobs. 

When the jobs ended, less 
than 8 percent of the youths re- 
ported being involved in a fight 
in the last 30 days, the Globe 
reported. 

“The biggest differences in 
behavior change between the 
participants and comparison 
group involved using alcohol, 
selling or using drugs, pick- 
ing on others by chasing them, 
spreading false rumors or lies 
about others, and not listening 
to ones parents,” researchers 
wrote in The Crime Report. 

Sum said the reduction in 
violence is “very significant,” 
and that the summer jobs pro- 
gram helped the youths to find 
work in the fall, demonstrating 
the need of jobs for low-income 
youth. 

“This important research 
settles questions about whether 
we should address high youth 
unemployment in our high- 
est crime areas,” said Emmett 
Folgert, executive director of 
the Dorchester Youth Collab- 
orative. 

CRIME REPORT 

The Crime Report said the 
University of Chicago Crime 
Lab (UCCL) conducted its own 
study on at-risk youth partici- 
pation in a Chicago summer 
job program joined with a 
cognitive behavioral therapy- 
based program producing sim- 
ilar results. 

“The findings of the Chica- 
go study mirror a recent study 


in the plaza. Some offered com- 
ments, and others suggested 
new ways to get the video to 
young people. 

“This is an exceptional vid- 
eo,” said Rodney Alamo Brown, 
a 47 years old writer in the audi- 
ence. “It’s delightful to see them 
in good spirits again and willing 
to give back,” he added. 

“The opportunity to reflect 
on our own stories and use them 
to shape other people’s stories 
is essential to recovery and 
transformation. We need more 
of these projects,” said Rebecca 
Brown after seeing the video. 

Editor’s note: This article ap- 
peared in the Richmond Confi- 
dential, an on-line community 
newspaper published by jour- 
nalism students at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 
After some of the members of 
the Richmond Project read the 
article, they made the following 
comments: 

“I’m in the Richmond Project 
to help find solutions to the re- 
occurring problems before it’s 
too late,” said Walter Cook. 

“Collectivism is a powerful 
tool when used to raise the so- 
cial consciousness of humanity 
via awareness, emotional stabil- 
ity, and intellectual responsi- 
bility,” said Richmond Project 
chairman, Vaughn Miles. 


of the affects of summer em- 
ployment on Boston youth,” 
said The Crime Report. 

The UCCL study “experi- 
enced a 51 percent drop in 
arrests for violent crime” ac- 
cording to its study, reported 
The Crime Report. 

STUDY 

The study tracked some 700 
youths, ages 14 to 21, who were 
picked as participants in One 
Summer Plus (OSP), in 2012. 
OSP provides at-risk, violent 
youth with jobs, mentoring, 
and therapy. 

The youth “showed an enor- 
mous proportional drop in vi- 
olent-crime arrests after seven 
post-program months (3.7 few- 
er arrests per 100 participants, 
a 51 percent decline),” The 
Crime Report reported. 

The Chicago researchers said 
it is too soon to do a cost-ben- 
efit analysis, but if the results 
continue, program benefits 
may “outweigh the cost, based 
on a reduction in violence.” 

The program director at the 
Boston Ten Point Coalition, 
Rufus J. Faulk, said job pro- 
grams should be “a 365-day a 
year priority,” and that focus 
should be on at-risk youths, as 
well as on students who stand- 
out in positive ways. 

“We want to keep kids safe 
and engaged,” said John J. 
Drew, president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Action for 
Boston Community Develop- 
ment, a nonprofit organization 
that has also assisted Sum’s re- 
searchers. “We know that hot 
summer days can stir unrest 
in city streets.” 


“We can’t take back the nega- 
tive impact that we had on our 
community, but we can have a 
positive impact from this point 
forward,” said Head of Educa- 
tion of Richmond Project, Royce 
Rose. 

“The men of the Richmond 
Project have helped me under- 
stand that violence is universal 
and that the tools that are used 
to curb violence in Richmond 


By Samuel Hearnes 
Journalism Guild Writer 

There is a new effort to pre- 
vent childhood violence, and 
address the needs of America’s 
youngest victims according to a 
report by Dr. Nadine Burke Har- 
ris and Esta Soler. 

The new push comes at a time 
when violence against children 
in America is at an all-time high. 
According to a report by the U.S. 
Attorney General’s Defending 
Childhood Task Force, children 
are experiencing or witnessing 
violence on an alarming scale. 
Approximately two out of three 
children in the U.S. are exposed 
to violence, with as many as one- 
in- 10 experiencing multiple lay- 
ers of violence, the report said. 

Health care professionals have 
amassed a wealth of knowledge 
about violence prevention as 
well as how to help children ex- 
posed to violence and developed 
a plan of action. 

The plan calls for a national 
effort to make homes, schools, 
and communities safer, sup- 
portive, and healthier places for 
American children. To achieve 
this goal, health care profession- 
als are insisting on a “change in 
public policies to support preven- 
tion and healing for children and 
families, using key policy shifts 
such as health care reform, the 
Violence Against Women Act 
and the Victims of Crime Act,” 
according to Harris and Soler’s 
article. 

The next step would be to set 
up routine screening programs 
to identify children who have 
been exposed to violence and to 
“establish prevention programs 
within the health care system, 
schools, and youth organizations 
to protect children from future 
violence” the report said. 

The plan also calls for a change 
in spending. Monies spent on pu- 
nitive programs such as juvenile 
justice facilities would be re-in- 
vested in programs that can help 
children heal and thrive. The 
programs would keep troubled 
kids safe in school and under the 
guidance of responsible adults. 

Finally, education about the 
effects of violence is essential to 
the plan’s success. “Make vio- 
lence a public issue and educate 
all Americans about this prob- 
lem and the role each can play to 
ensure our children are safe,” the 
report said. 

Violence can occur in any 
community, and there are many 
forms. Sexual, physical, and 
verbal abuse are among the most 
prevalent. Violence can occur 


can be used anywhere,” said Sha 
Wallace-Stepter. 

“We want to help bridge the 
gap of misunderstanding be- 
tween the children and parents,” 
said Jason Green. 

“I joined the Richmond Proj- 
ect because it give me the op- 
portunity to help my commu- 
nity, my family, myself, and 
the men here at San Quentin,” 
Ishmael Rashid Wesley said. 


in or out of the home, against 
friends, family members, and 
innocent bystanders. It is im- 
portant to note that experiencing 
the violence first hand is not the 
only way a child can be affected; 
witnessing violence done to oth- 
ers can be just as traumatic. 


“With their 
brains and 
bodies still being 
formed, children 
are uniquely 
vulnerable to the 
impact of toxic 
stress on their 
physical, mental, 
and emotional 
health” 


Children exposed to violence 
are at risk for a lifetime of dis- 
ciplinary, learning, and health 
deficiencies. “With their brains 
and bodies still being formed, 
children are uniquely vulner- 
able to the impact of toxic stress 
on their physical, mental, and 
emotional health” the Bay view 
Child Health Center concluded. 

The human body responds to 
violence by producing hormones 
intended to fuel the fight or flight 
response. The body’s emergency 
response system could save a 
child’s life in the face of vio- 
lence. 

However, constant stimula- 
tion of the body’s emergency re- 
sponse system can damage your 
health and well-being the Bay 
view Child Health Center said. 
Examples of the health risk in- 
clude heart and lung disease, 
as well as hypertension and 
neurological disorders. With- 
out intervention, “many of our 
children will experience lifelong 
consequences from exposure to 
violence and the toxic stress it 
causes” Harris and Soler wrote. 

“We must not allow violence to 
deny any child the right to grow 
up safe and secure,” according 
to Harris and Soler. “Our jour- 
ney is not complete until all our 
children, from the streets of De- 
troit to the hills of Appalachia 
to the quiet lanes of Newtown, 
know that they are cared for 
and cherished and always safe 
from harm” (President Barack 
Obama, Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress, Jan. 21, 2013) 


Study Shows Summer Jobs 
Curb Violence by Teenagers 


Taking Aim to Stop 
Childhood Violence 
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Stockton Facility’s Higher Pay 
Poaches County Health Aides 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The newly opened Stockton 
Health Care Facility, built to 
provide medical and psychiat- 
ric care for state prison inmates, 
has created a shortage of mental 
health technicians for the coun- 
ty’s health department. 

The many county employees, 
who joined the ranks of state 
employees, enjoyed increases 
to their salaries from $41,000 
to $50,000 a year to $56,000 to 
$65,000. 

So far, the county’s Behavior- 
al Health Services facility has 



Photo courtesy of AP Photo/ Rich Pedroncelli 

California Correctional Health Care Facility in Stockton 


lost about one-fifth of its psy- 
chiatric technicians to the state’s 
California Health Care Facility, 
according to a report by Record- 
net.com. The state facility is 
designed to provide services to 
more than 1,700 sick or mentally 
ill state inmates. 

Plans to build the state facil- 
ity began when federal judges 
found the health care provided to 
state prisoners was inadequate 
and therefore unconstitutional. 
However, the Greater Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce opposed 
the construction of the Health 
Care Facility and filed a lawsuit 
to stop the planned construc- 
tion. To settle the dispute, state 
officials arranged for money to 
improve local infrastructure, in- 
centives to hire local residents 
during construction and an ef- 
fort to get permanent jobs. 

There was also a secured unit 


constructed at San Joaquin Gen- 
eral Hospital to handle state in- 
mate patients. However, county 
officials complained there was 
not enough time for their local 
college to train enough techni- 
cians to prevent a shortage of 
workers for the county health 
department. 


“It’s going to take a 
while to catch up... 
but I think it will. ” 


Referring to getting enough 
trained technicians to work at 
the county health department, 
Ken Cohen, Director of Health 
Services said, “It’s going to take 
a while to catch up. ..but I think 
it will.” 


‘Justice Reinvestment’ Redirect Billions to Social Service Programs 

U.S. prison population dropped last year by 27,770 inmates 


Continued from Page 1 


reduce the billions in prison 
spending and spend it in- 
stead “rebuilding the human 
resources and physical infra- 
structure — the schools, health- 
care facilities, parks, and public 
spaces — of neighborhoods dev- 
astated by high levels of incar- 
ceration.” 

U.S. Department of Justice’s 
(DOJ), Bureau of Justice As- 
sistance (BJA) and the Public 
Safety Performance Project of 
the Pew Center on the States 
co-sponsors the Justice Rein- 
vestment Initiative (JRI). 

SUPPORT 

The JRI provides technical 
assistance and financial sup- 
port to states, counties, cities, 
and tribal authorities that seek 
to reform their criminal justice 
systems using a data-driven ap- 
proach. 

So far, more than a dozen 
states are participating in the 
JRI. 

The VIJ, as well as other re- 
search organizations such as 
the Council of State Govern- 
ments and the Pew Charitable 
Trusts, help these states study 
the factors contributing to high 
prison populations and devise 
cost-effective ways of reducing 
them without endangering pub- 
lic safety. 

Since 2003, the amount spent 
on prisons has increased. In 
mid- August, U.S. Attorney 
General Eric Holder said the 
U.S. now spends $85 billion an- 
nually on incarceration. 

Supporters say justice rein- 
vestment has helped stop the 
consistent steady rise in impris- 
onment. Critics say the move- 
ment has not gone far enough, 
noting that the prisoner num- 
bers have fallen only slowly in 
spite of a precipitous decrease 
in the crime rate. 

“The U.S. prison population 
dropped last year by 27,770 in- 
mates, or 1.7 percent. The total 
still exceeds 2 million if local 
and state juvenile facilities are 
included,” according to The 
Crime Report. 

VIJ highlighted views of 
Don Spector, executive direc- 
tor of the non-profit Prison Law 
Office, who challenged poor 


conditions, including over- 
crowding, that ultimately led to 
Brown vs. Plata, the landmark 
case involving California pris- 
on overcrowding. 

Although VIJ reports that 
realignment gave the counties 
virtually unlimited discretion 
to reform their own crimi- 
nal justice system, it left them 
free to develop cost-effective 
evidence-based programs or to 
continue their reliance on in- 
carceration. 

“What realignment didn’t do 
is address the underlying causes 
that led to prison overcrowding. 
Spector said. “The Governor’s 
and legislature’s decision not to 
change the length of any sen- 
tences means that the number 
of offenders incarcerated will 
not abate...” 

STATISTICS 

However, DOJ statistics re- 
port an increase in California’s 
county jail population(s) from 
mid-2011 to mid-2012 by 8,923 
prisoners as a result of legisla- 
tion passed to implement the 
state’s realignment program. 
During this same period, na- 
tional jail populations “re- 
mained relatively stable.” 

According to The Crime 
Report, a little over half the 
total national decline in pris- 
on population since 2011 oc- 
curred because of California’s 
“realignment” plan. However, 
this “decline” is somewhat 
misleading. Rather than lower- 
ing overall imprisonment rates, 
California’s realignment plan 
simply transferred prisoners to 
local jails. When the cost of the 
subsidy to counties is calcu- 
lated into the equation, neither 
savings nor reduced incarcera- 
tion actually occurred. 

All of California’s 58 coun- 
ties were given additional fund- 
ing to deal with the increased 
correctional population and 
responsibility; however, each 
county must develop a plan for 
custody and post-custody that 
best serves the needs of the 
county. 

After record low jail popula- 
tions between 2010 and 2011, 
the California jail population 
increased in 2012 by an esti- 
mated 7,600 prisoners since 
2011, according to the U.S. Of- 
fice of Justice Statistics. 


Nationally the concept of 
justice reinvestment has gar- 
nered a fair degree of biparti- 
san support, according to Todd 
R. Clear of Rutgers University, 
adding, “Reducing mass incar- 
ceration is an idea that appeals 
to the left; reducing the costs of 
government is an idea that ap- 
peals to the right.” 

Delaware 

Delaware has made signifi- 
cant improvements in the op- 
eration of its criminal justice 
system. 

In 2011, Gov. Jack Markell 
established the Delaware Jus- 
tice Reinvestment Task Force 
to conduct a comprehensive 
examination of the factors 
contributing to the size of the 
corrections population, both 
pretrial and sentenced indi- 
viduals. 

VIJ aided Delaware’s task 
force by analyzing, “who was 
coming to prison, why were 
they committed, how much 
time [did] they receive, and 
what sort of program participa- 
tion they were involved with.” 

The task force found that 
people awaiting trial made up 
a large portion of the jailed 
population. Other factors in- 
cluded supervision practices 
that resulted in a large number 
of parolees returning to prison, 
and long sentences with lim- 
ited opportunities for prison- 
ers to earn reductions — even 
when the prisoners had made 
significant steps toward reha- 
bilitation. 

VIJ’s website says that, de- 
spite California’s prison Re- 
alignment Program being less 
than effective, some counties 
such as “San Francisco con- 
tinue to find new ways to re- 
duce recidivism and lower jail 
populations through successful 
alternatives to incarceration.” 

However, VIJ noted that oth- 
er California counties continue 
the failed policies of the state 
by overcrowding their jails 
and, in the process, “deprive 
prisoners of their right to be 
free from the cruel and unusual 
conditions the Supreme Court 
recently condemned.” 

According to the Bureau of 
Justice Assistance, state prison 
populations fell in nine states 
using the justice reinvestment 
strategy. However, California 


is not part of the justice rein- 
vestment program. 

The JRI process has encour- 
aged states to identify and re- 
alize savings through reduced 
corrections and justice system 
spending. Those savings result 
from a number of reforms, in- 
cluding reducing prison operat- 
ing costs, averting spending on 
new prison construction, and 
streamlining justice system op- 
erations. 

North and South Carolina 
have both reported substantial 
savings in adopting the rein- 
vestment approach. 

The critics say California 
needs to join the trend. 

Christopher Nelson, writ- 
ing on Realignment in August, 
said, “Without state mandates 
on exactly how to implement 
AB 109, counties are free to 
embrace old world ideologies 
with the AB 109 funding they 
are given (e.g. hiring more law 
enforcement rather than explor- 
ing evidence-based programs).” 

Two years into the realign- 
ment program, many California 
counties “are without signifi- 
cant data collected or interagen- 
cy cooperation forged to ensure 
the success of such a massive 
undertaking,” said Nelson. 

According to Don Spector, 
this indefensible situation “calls 
for the creation of a public safe- 
ty commission to devise a sen- 
tencing scheme that is based on 
data, risk, proven practices, and 
available resources.” 

“It’s not just a matter of the 
right and left hand not talking, 


it’s 10 fingers operating inde- 
pendently and without knowl- 
edge of each other. That is not 
a recipe for success,” said Spec- 
tor. 

Professor Todd R. Clear, 
Rutgers University said crimi- 
nologists seem content to study 
and lament the origins of mass 
incarceration but not to orches- 
trate its demise. “My fear — or 
more directly my observation — 
is that criminologists have little 
training in such matters and 
have little to offer policy mak- 
ers and the public for how to get 
it done. It is like establishing a 
Manhattan-type Project on how 
to reduce imprisonment with no 
scientists to build the decarcera- 
tion bomb.” 

Mark A.R. Kleiman, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, 
said he proposition of “justice 
reinvestment is attractive on the 
surface.” Kleiman argues that if 
money spent on bringing down 
crime via incarceration “could 
prevent just as much crime, or 
even more crime, if spent some 
other way, then why not do so?” 

Kleiman said that if the “bud- 
get mechanism” is defective, not 
able to put saving into financial 
support for programs replac- 
ing prisons, then what needs to 
be done is to change the budget 
mechanism. This change would 
be “justice reinvestment as a 
policy, rather than merely as a 
slogan,” said Kleiman. 

For more information on JRI, 
visit http://ojp.usdoj.gov/BJA/ 
JRI or email justicereinvest- 
ment@urban.org. 
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Prisoners Waiting on Prop. 36 a Year Later 


‘The district attorney’s job is to keep me in prison’ 


Continued from Page 1 

larly paroled inmates released 
between 2003 and 2004 com- 
mitted new crimes within the 
first 90 days of their release. 

“The low recidivism rate of 
inmates released under Propo- 
sition 36 confirms the Depart- 
ment of Correction’s static risk 
projections that inmates sen- 
tenced to life under the Three 
Strikes law for non-serious, 
non-violent crimes are among 
the safest to release from cus- 
tody,” according to the study. 

However, 2,000 cases have 
yet to be processed, with more 
than 800 of them originat- 
ing from Los Angeles County. 
Counties other than Los Ange- 
les have resentenced 40 percent 
of all eligible inmates, accord- 
ing to a Daily Journal analysis 
of data from California prison 
officials. (Graph: Number of 
Prop 36 Cases Pending and 
Processed) 

In 1994, James Norton was 
arrested for possession of a fire- 


Continued from Page 1 

factors and specific needs.” And 
further said, “When developed 
and used correctly, these risk/ 
needs assessment tools can help 
criminal justice officials appro- 
priately classify offenders and 
target interventions to reduce 
recidivism, improve public 
safety, and cut costs.” 

PEW STUDY 

Unlike the work of UCI, the 
PEW study recognizes “change- 
able (dynamic) and unchange- 
able (static) risk factors related 
to criminal behavior.” The sev- 
en changeable risk factors are 
Antisocial Personality Patterns, 
Pro-criminal Attitudes, Social 
Supports for Crime, Substance 
Abuse, Poor Family/Marital 
Relationships, School/Work 
Failure, and Lack of Prosocial 
Recreational Activities. 

Unchangeable or static risks, 
linked to recidivism are factors 
such as the age of an offender at 
his or her first arrest, the num- 
ber of prior convictions, and the 
current commitment offense. 

This distinction between 
“dynamic” and “static” risk as- 
sessment is important to note 
because: 

In 2009, the CDCR adopted 
the California Static Risk As- 
sessment (CSRA) as both an in- 
strument to determine the reha- 
bilitation needs of inmates, and 
as an indicator of those inmates 
who are at risk of returning to 
custody within three years of 
being released. 

The CSRA’s assessment 
method consists of “four ma- 
jor steps. They are: 1) prior 
felony and misdemeanors; 2) 
the counts of prior convictions 
and age at release, and gender; 
3) calculations from the second 
step used to create subscale 


arm and sentenced to 25 years 
to life. After being determined 
to be eligible under Proposition 
36, Norton accepted represen- 
tation from the Los Angeles 
County Public Defenders. 

He said the district attorney 
has asked for and has received 
seven extensions of time to 
bring his case to the court. 

“It took them three months to 
convict me with the evidence 
they had,” said Norton. “Now 
that it’s time for me to have my 
day in court, I can’t get a court 
date, and it’s a year later.” 

Norton’s case is not unusual 
for qualifying petitioners from 
Los Angeles County. 

Kevin Tindall, 53 has been 
imprisoned since 1998. He was 
convicted of receiving stolen 
property and sentenced to 25 
years to life. 

He filed his petition for re- 
lief under Proposition 36 last 
February. The district attorney 
handling his case has filed three 
extensions of time. 

Tindall said his lawyer told 
him that she made a strategic 


scores; and 4) measures of pre- 
dicting the accuracy of a subse- 
quent conviction.” 

Researchers at UCI devel- 
oped the CSRA tool for CDCR 
based on a model created by the 
Washington State Institute for 
Public Policy (WSIPP). “The 
Washington tool was chosen for 
several reasons. ..most impor- 
tant was the tool that used static 
items only.” 

CDCR’s data did not contain 
“dynamic” factors for every of- 
fender. As a result, factors like 
education and drug use could 
not be developed for risk as- 
sessment in a timely manner. 

UCI STUDY 

According to UCI, “CDCR 
felt that Washington state of- 
fenders would be similar 
enough to California offenders 
that replication would result in 
a valid tool. . .The project began 
in October, 2007 and produced 
the CSRA tool by the end of 
January 2008.” 

Development of the CSRA 
began with a data sample of 
103,603 California inmates re- 
leased from the CDCR during 
the 2002-2003 fiscal year. 

The California Code of Regu- 
lations, Title 15, Section 3768.1 
reflects the CSRA. It was filed 
as an emergency on January 7, 
2010 and says, in part: “The tool 
produces a risk number value 
that will predict the likelihood 
that an offender will incur a fel- 
ony arrest within a three-year 
period after release to parole.” 

“Risk groups were developed 
based on cut points for each of 
the scales, resulting in five dif- 
ferent groups,” UCI said. The 
risk groups numbered from 
low to high are: 1, Low Risk; 
2, Moderate Risk; 3, High Drug 
Risk; 4, High Property Risk; 
and 5, High Violent Risk. 

“The three high risk groups 


decision not to oppose the ex- 
tensions. In a telephone conver- 
sation with his lawyer, Tindall 
learned that the “strategic deci- 
sion” was because the lawyer 
said she didn’t want the district 
attorney to oppose his resen- 
tencing. 

“I believe that the district at- 
torney’s job is to keep me in 
prison,” said Tindall. “So, al- 
lowing the DA excessive exten- 
sions to find evidence that would 
keep me in prison doesn’t make 
sense. It’s my attorney’s job to 
fight for my freedom based on 
the reasons Proposition 36 was 
passed.” 

In 2000, Derek A. Loud, 48, 
was convicted of grand theft. 
He was sentenced to 25 years to 
life. The public defender took 
his case last December. 

After the district attorney 
was granted two extensions of 
time to file his case — Loud’s 
attorney opposed the third. 

“Now that my lawyer is op- 
posing the extension, the DA 
has suddenly opposed my re- 
lease, based on my prior con- 


have the highest overall recidi- 
vism rates,” UCI noted. “Whites 
and ‘others’ are more likely 
than Hispanics and blacks to be 
included in the Low Risk cat- 
egory.” However, in the High 
Risk category for drug or vio- 
lent crimes, whites and ‘others’ 
were just as likely to re-offend 
as Hispanics and blacks. 

The CSRA uses information 
from automated California De- 
partment of Justice criminal 
records (“rap sheets”) to calcu- 
late risk group assignment. The 
use of an automated tool has the 
advantage of being faster and 
more consistent than manually 
scoring risk assessment. 

METRIC TEST 

However, according to UCI, 
metric tests used to assess how 
well the CSRA tool predicts re- 
cidivism show mixed results. 
Predictions for a felony arrest 
within three years of release 
were better (or more accurate) 
than predictions for actual 
convictions for felonies. This 
makes sense because parolees 
are frequently arrested for pa- 
role violations that do not lead 
to criminal convictions, accord- 
ing to prison officials. 

The PEW study has conclud- 
ed that, “There is no one-size- 
fits-all risk assessment tool. 
Risk/needs assessments cannot 
predict an individual’s behavior 
with absolute precision. Inevi- 
tably there will be lower-risk 
offenders who reoffend and 
higher-risk offenders who do 
not reoffend.” 

The UCI study stated, “The 
Center for Evidence-Based Cor- 
rections is collaborating with 
CDCR on a number of enhance- 
ments of the CSRA,” and prom- 
ised, “resulting refinements of 
the CSRA will be documented 
in additional reports” in the fu- 
ture. 


victions, and something about 
me ‘possibly’ having a knife 
during my crime,” Loud said. 

Kevin A. Callahan was con- 
victed of driving without own- 
er’s consent. He said his crime 
is commonly known as joyrid- 
ing. His sentence, 28 years to 
life. 

He said he began his case 
by filing a petition to the court 
himself and all the court docu- 
ments went directly to him. 
“Once Post Conviction took my 
case, all the stuff went to them 
and the extensions began,” Cal- 
lahan said. “The district attor- 
ney was looking at everything 
in my file, and asking for in- 
dividual extensions for every- 
thing they found. So far they’ve 
ask for three extensions.” 

Callahan said while he was 
at Donavon State Prison some 
people were taken to L.A. coun- 
ty jail to wait for a resentencing 
hearing. But the process was 
taking so long that they asked 
their judge to send them back 
to state prison, so the judge 
sent them back. 

Willie Stephens, 60, was con- 
victed of possession of a fire- 
arm in 1999. He was sentenced 
to 25 years to life. Post Convic- 
tion has represented him since 
February. The district attorney 
has asked for and received an 
extension of time for 90 days. 

Michael Walker, 60, was con- 
victed of possession of cocaine 
in 1996. He was sentenced to 
26 years to life. Walker filed 
his own petition a week after 
the initiative was passed. Post 
Conviction now represents him. 
The district attorney has asked 
for and received three exten- 
sions of time to file his case. 
Walker said he has not had the 
opportunity to read the reasons 
for the extensions. 

William Marshall, 53, was 
convicted of possession for 
sale of crack cocaine in 1997. 
He was sentenced to 25 years 
to life. He was contacted by the 
public defenders office shortly 
before the law was passed. He 
said they made it appear that it 
would be a simple process, so 
he agreed to accept their repre- 
sentation. The judge scheduled 


Continued from Page 1 

nologist at George Mason Uni- 
versity. “We now have a golden 
opportunity to develop and 
implement quality interventions 
to both improve health outcomes 
for this population and also re- 
duce the rate of criminal activ- 
ity.” 

Medicaid coverage should 
help reduce the high mortality 
rate for ex-offenders, according 
to Taxman. “Given the high rate 
of addiction and mental illness 
among ex-prisoners, another vi- 
tal law that helps them is the fed- 
eral Mental Health and Addic- 
tion Equity Act, which requires 
health insurers to provide ben- 
efits for mental health and sub- 
stance treatment that are on par 
with those they offer for medical 


his case to be heard early this 
year, however, the district at- 
torney asked for and received 
several extensions of time to 
prepare his case. Then Mar- 
shall was contacted by the 
public defenders office with a 
stipulation that in order to gain 
his release, he had to sign and 
agree to Post-Release Commu- 
nity Supervision. 


“The incarceration 
cost to keep the 
2,000 qualifying 
inmates locked 
up is about 
$112 million ” 


“I was hesitant to sign the 
agreement,” Marshall said, but 
all of the extensions of time 
wore him down. “I could not 
turn down my freedom. Even 
though I believe those condi- 
tions are illegal.” He still is 
waiting to be released. 

Ivory Joe Ewells was sen- 
tenced to 25 years to life for 
grand theft. Post Conviction 
represents Ewells. The dis- 
trict attorney has received two 
extensions of time to file his 
case. 

Mitchell E. Fryer, 42 was 
convicted of transportation of 
marijuana and sentenced to 25 
years to life. Post Conviction 
has represented him since Feb- 
ruary. 

According to the Legislative 
Analysis Office, the annual 
cost of incarceration for each 
state prisoner is $56,421; this 
translates to $154.58 a day. 

In the nine cases of Nor- 
ton, Tindall, Loud, Callahan, 
Ewells, Fryer, Stephens, Walk- 
er, and Marshall, if they were 
released pursuant to Proposi- 
tion 36, to date taxpayers would 
have spent about $500,000 less 
on their incarceration. 

Since Proposition 36 was 
passed last November, the incar- 
ceration cost to keep the 2,000 
qualifying inmates locked up is 
about $112 million. 


and surgical services.” 

Nation-wide, many of the 
650,000 prisoners released next 
year will also be eligible for 
Medicaid. 

According to The AP, New 
York, Oklahoma, Florida, Illinois 
and California have pre-release 
programs that connect some ex- 
offenders with Medicaid. New 
York is trying to figure out how 
to connect ex-offenders “with 
full-service medical homes that 
coordinate health care services 
to manage patients’ care.” 

Joshua Rich, a professor of 
medicine and community health 
at Brown University, studies the 
health of ex- offenders. In Rich’s 
opinion, “The states that get out 
ahead of this, they’re going to 
have fewer people incarcerated 
and healthier societies.” 


CDCR Prisoners’ Risk Level 


ObamaCare Could Affect 
Thousands of Ex-Convicts 
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Is Our Legal System Broken? 


Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

Ours may be the world’s 
greatest legal system, but prob- 
lems abound, and the criminal 
law system is a revolving door 
that must be closed. 

That’s not just the viewpoint 
of a San Quentin prisoner. It’s 
also the assessment of the 
country’s top law enforcement 
officer. 

In a recent speech to the 
American Bar Association, 
U.S. Attorney General Eric 
Holder said, “Too many Amer- 
icans go to too many prisons, 
for far too long, and for no 
truly good law enforcement 
reason.” 

From its early days, our re- 
public has been bound togeth- 
er by our legal system, and the 
values that define it. Political 
concepts such as equality, op- 
portunity, and justice were 
first introduced in the United 
States Constitution. 

While words contained in 
the Constitution sound prom- 
ising, the benefits are not 
shared equally. Holder said 
that “drugs, crime and punish- 
ment are a vicious cycle that 
traps too many Americans and 
weakens too many communi- 
ties.” He goes on to say the 
justice system may actually 
exacerbate these problems, 
rather than alleviate them. 

In 2000, voters approved a 
ballot initiative stating that 
most people charged with 
drug possession in California 
would be sentenced to treat- 


ment, rather than prison. But 
more than a decade later, tra- 
ditional punishment for drug 
possession still burdens the 
community. Bob Egelko of 
the San Francisco Chronicle 
recently wrote, “Felony con- 
victions can have an adverse 
effect in other areas, such as 
housing, and employment.” 


“As a nation, 
we are coldly 
efficient in our 
incarceration 
efforts ” 


Thirteen other states now 
classify drug possession as 
a misdemeanor, but Califor- 
nia does not. However, State 
Senator, Mark Leno has intro- 
duced legislation that would 
allow prosecutors to charge 
simple possession of drugs as 
a misdemeanor. 

Leno, a San Francisco Dem- 
ocrat, said those states that 
already classify drug posses- 
sion as a misdemeanor, “have 
experienced lower rates of 
drug use, higher rates of drug 
treatment, and even lower 
rates of violence and property 
crimes.” 

Certain federal legisla- 
tion, including the landmark 
Childhood Initiative and the 
National Forum on Youth Vio- 
lence Prevention are designed 
to assist government and com- 


munity leaders in understand- 
ing and addressing youthful 
exposure to violence. The 
school-to-prison pipeline must 
stop. Holder’s attention to the 
problem at the federal level 
is welcomed, but leadership 
is needed to establish a more 
rational dynamic in state law 
as well. 

San Francisco District At- 
torney George Gascon takes 
no position on Leno’s bill, but 
Gascon did state, “I think the 
public and the state are ready 
for this.” 

The California District At- 
torneys Association, which 
last year successfully opposed 
a similar bill to make drug 
possession a misdemeanor, is 
also opposing Leno’s current 
bill. 

In San Francisco, and now 
the City of Davis, most drug 
defendants are assigned to a 
restorative justice court sys- 
tem or a treatment program for 
minor offenses. The neighbor- 
hood court plan saves money 
and jail space without increas- 
ing crime. 

Holder says that “Although 
incarceration has a significant 
role to play in our justice sys- 
tem - widespread incarcera- 
tion at the federal, state, and 
local levels is both ineffective 
and unsustainable. It imposes 
a significant economic burden 
- totaling $80 billion in 2010 
alone - and it comes with hu- 
man and moral costs that are 
impossible to calculate.” 

“As a nation, we are coldly 
efficient in our incarceration 
efforts,” said Holder. But, 
while it sounds like the crimi- 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

A Prisoner’s Thoughts and Opinion 
About the Story of David Carpenter 


To the Editor, San Quentin 
News 

Dear Sir. 

My name is Marco A. Da- 
vidson, an inmate here at San 
Quentin State Prison since 
2002, I am writing to you in 
response to the July 2013 San 
Quentin News front-page ar- 
ticle about death row inmate 
David Carpenter. 

First and foremost I want 
to say that I was appalled that 
your fine publication would 
even consider such a subject 
as newsworthy or interesting 
to your captive readers or to 
those who read/support the 
SQ News via the internet. To 
showcase the animal that Car- 
penter is reflects a callous and 
insensitive view and in my 
mind questions the integrity 
and journalistic abilities of the 
writer and the editorial board 
of the San Quentin News 

How could you publish such 
a story without revealing the 
truth surrounding this mon- 
sters victimization of the in- 
nocent? And what about the 
victims and survivors, I read 
nothing about those good 
people, why is that? The truth 
could be that petty sensation- 


alism of the sick and depraved 
may be interesting to your 
taste, however, to most of so- 
ciety the opposite is true. So 
let’s take a quick look at the 
despicable side of the mon- 
ster that you failed to let your 
readers know about. 

In 1947, at the age of 17 Car- 
penter was incarcerated for 
having oral sex with a three 
year old girl. 

In 1950, at the age of 20 
Carpenter was charged with 
raping a 17 year old girl. 

In 1960, at the age of 30 
Carpenter was shot and ar- 
rested by an MP when he was 
caught using a hammer to beat 
a woman who had spurned his 
sexual advances, he served 9 
years in prison. 

In 1969 Carpenter sexually 
attacked two women in Santa 
Cruz County, stole a car and 
drove to the Sierra. While 
there he robbed two women in 
Calaveras County, kidnapped 
one of them and was charge 
with rape. 

Soon after he was arrested 
in Modesto, convicted of the 
robbery and kidnapping in 
Calaveras County and of a 
rape in Santa Cruz County, he 


nal justice system is doing its 
job well, Holder said that about 
60 percent of the former state 
prisoners are rearrested for 
technical or minor violations 
at great cost to taxpayers. 

The San Quentin News staff 
thinks that if only a small per- 


centage of those billions were 
spent on treatment and re- 
training of defendants, society 
would reap great benefits. By 
turning people into statistics, 
we risk losing the personal 
story. Understanding ones past 
is the key to real recovery. 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Editor-in-Chief Arnulfo T. Garcia 


CORRECTIONS: 

In Last month’s edition, San Quentin reported a new fiber op- 
tic class is set to begin soon, instead there will be no fiber optic 
program. But there will be an Electronic program in the fall. We 
also misspelled Marlon Beason’s name and misidentified Allyson 
Tabor as Kim Bailey who’s picture is shown below. 


went to state prison for seven 
years. 

In 1979 he was placed 
in a halfway house in San 
Francisco three months later 
the first of the trailside mur- 
ders occurred. He was even- 
tually linked to 10 murders, 9 
women and a man, one of his 
victims; Mr. Steven Haertle 
was shot four times but sur- 
vived and was able to identify 
Carpenter. 

This is the side of the in- 
mate that your readers should 
have knowledge of, the truth 
is self evident, David is among 
the worst of all criminals, and 
he knows that he is a stutter- 
ing unattractive fool who had 
to kill because he was so eas- 
ily identifiable by those very 
traits that spurned females. 
Should your readers now ex- 
pect a front-page story show- 
casing the Murderer of the 
Month? Lets hope not, and 
by the way, you should read 
Robert Graysmith’s, “The 
Sleeping Lady” and the David 
Mitchell interview of Carpen- 
ter in 1985 from Death Row, 
it may have enlightened you to 
some of the more unattractive 
facts of your subject. 



Photo by Michael Nelson 


Kim Bailey at the 2013 
Avon Breast Cancer Walk 
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Federal Judge Questions Stop-and-Frisk Policy 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

On Aug. 12, federal district 
court Judge Shira Scheindlin 
said the U.S. Supreme Court 
should reconsider a 45 -year- 
old U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion on stop-and-frisk, citing 
troves of evidence against the 
effectiveness of the policy. 

Comments on Scheindlin’s 
ruling on the controversial 
NYPD policy wherein offi- 
cers are permitted to detain 
and search anyone they find 
suspicious were the subject 
of a recent article by Dean of 
the University of California, 
Irvine School of Law Erwin 
Chemerinsky. 


“Scheindlin’s stunning 195- 
page opinion ... should be 
mandatory reading for every 
police commissioner and po- 
lice chief in the United States,” 
said Chemerinsky. 

In the ruling, Judge Schei- 
ndlin issued several orders 
that she believes will improve 
policing in New York City. 

EXPERIMENT 

Among the new steps, NYPD 
will carry out an experiment 
where officers would wear 
body cameras to record stop- 
and-frisk incidents. Schei- 
ndlin also mandated a series 
of community meetings and 
designated former Manhat- 
tan prosecutor Peter Zimroth 


as an independent monitor to 
oversee the process. 

Scheindlin’s 195-page opin- 
ion detailed “how the New 
York Police Department vio- 
lated the constitutional rights 
of minorities by routinely 
stopping black and Hispan- 
ics who would not have been 
stopped if they were white,” 
according to Chemerinsky. 

Her statistics show that, 52 
percent of people stopped- 
and-frisked in 4.4 million cas- 
es from January 2004 to June 
2012 were black. Thirty-one 
percent of those stopped were 
Hispanic and 10 percent were 
white. According to a po- 
lice forms database, “at least 
200,000 were made without 


reasonable suspicion,” Schei- 
ndlin reported. 

In Scheindlin’s opinion, 
“routinely stopping blacks and 
Hispanics is nothing unique.” 
However, statistics showing 
that “weapons were seized 
in 1 percent of the stops of 
blacks; 1.1 percent of the stops 
of Hispanics; and 1.4 percent 
of the stops of whites,” hardly 
justify the ratio of arrests, ac- 
cording to Chemerinsky. 

STUDY 

University of California, 
Berkeley School of Law pro- 
fessor Franklin Zimring con- 
ducted a study concluding 
that reductions in “crime in 
(New York) was not linked 


to the stop-and-frisk policy, 
but rather reflected a national 
reduction in crime and other 
law enforcement efforts of the 
NYPD.” 

Chemerinsky draws paral- 
lels between his own 2000 
examination of a Los Angeles 
Police Department race-based 
scandal involving incidents 
of police planting drugs on 
innocent people to gain con- 
victions, saying the LAPD 
misconduct bares remarkable 
similarity to those Scheindlin 
points out among the NYPD. 

“No one should live in fear 
of being stopped whenever he 
leaves his home to go about 
the activities of daily life,” 
Scheindlin said. 


Obstacles That 
Men of Color 
Face in Life 


Odds Ratios for Socioeconomic, Health, Safety and Educational Disparities 
Among Boys and Men of Color in Fresno County 
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Richmond City Passes New 
6 Ban-the-Box’ Law, 6 to 1 

'Locally-owned firms more likely 
to hire and keep ex-inmates 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Independent researchers want 
to understand the roadblocks 
young men of color face that 
may impede their success in 
life. They are looking into the 
underlying causes: disparities 
in education, economic oppor- 
tunities, and health and safety 
concerns in various California 
communities. 

A report by the Central 
California Children’s Institute 
(CCCI), distributed by Cali- 
fornia State University Fresno, 
presents new research findings 
regarding the “well-being of 
boys and men of color ages 6-25 
years” in Fresno County, CA. 

The goal of this effort is to 
create new guidelines and prac- 
tices to allow more opportuni- 
ties that are evenhanded for 
boys and men of color. 

The Fresno Boys and Men 
of Color (BMOC) Community 
Academic Task Force, devel- 
oped a three part report; Part 
1 — summarizing data research, 
Part 2 — presents recommenda- 
tions, Part 3 — shows those who 
are disproportionately affected 
in; (a) Community Develop- 
ment and Economic Opportu- 
nity, (b) Health and Safety, and 
(c) Education. 

The Task Force began June 
2010 with the goal of develop- 
ing recommendations particu- 
larly for Latino and Southeast 
Asian boys and men. From the 
outset, it was the intention of 
the Task Force to weave into 
its work the recent research 


and policy advocacy efforts 
conducted on behalf of African 
American boys and men by the 
Fresno West Coalition for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

In 2009, the California En- 
dowment (TCE) commissioned 
a study by the RAND Corpo- 
ration examining the circum- 
stances of boys and men of 
color in California. The study, 
Reparable Harm: Assessing and 
Addressing Disparities Forced 
by Boys and Men of Color in 
California (Davis, Kilburn, and 
Schultz) inspired additional re- 
search in Oakland, Los Ange- 
les, and Fresno. 

The California Endowment 
had selected Fresno County as 
a research site “because it is 
different from urban areas in 
northern and southern Califor- 
nia.” 

Representing the heart of 
the Central Valley, Fresno has 
a large number of immigrant 
families working in agriculture 
and its population is divided 
“approximately equally across 
urban and rural communities.” 

In Fresno County, study find- 
ings pointed to notable outcome 
disparities for boys and men of 


color within each community. 

An overview of the RAND 
research data looked at defi- 
ciencies of; household income, 
single-parent households, edu- 
cation (less than high school), 
ages 6 to 24 below poverty lev- 
el, ages 16 to 24 unemployment 
rate, and ages 25+ unemploy- 
ment rate. 

Health issues included; asth- 
ma, obesity, and lack of health 
insurance, teen births, health 
insurance, fitness standards, 
risk for depression, sexually 
transmitted diseases, HIV & 
AIDS, and childhood obesity. 
Safety issues were; community 
violence, juvenile arrest and 
custody rates, firearm-related 
deaths, and homicide rates. 

The RAND study investi- 
gated education opportuni- 
ties that covered preschool 
attendance — nursery school, 
Head Start — English/language 
arts proficiency, mathematics, 
school suspension rates, high- 
school/drop out rate, and 12th 
grade course completion of 
California State University Eli- 
gibility. 

According to the CCCI’s 
2011 report, The Fresno Boys 
and Men of Color Date Chart 
book, “A Comparative Analysis 
of Disparities Facing Boys and 
Men of Color in Fresno Coun- 
ty” contains supportive infor- 
mation buttressing the CCCI’s 
mission. 

The Rand Corporation worked 
in collaboration with academic 
and community representatives 
and leaders collecting data. 

With this collective data, TCE 
determined that if California 
communities are to be healthy, 
the disparity in outcomes 
among boys and men of color 
must be directly addressed. 


Micheal Cooke 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A law prohibiting employers 
from asking job applicants to 
disclose their criminal back- 
ground during any point in the 
hiring process was passed, 6-1, 
by the Richmond City Coun- 
cil recently. It is among the 
nation’s most comprehensive 
“ban-the-box” laws, according 
to an article in the Huffington 
Post. The “box” in question 
is the place on applications 
where applicants often must 
check that they have a criminal 
background. 

Several dozen municipalities 
across the country, including 
Oakland, have enacted simi- 
lar legislation. Richmond’s 
ordinance exempts job seek- 
ers from disclosing a crimi- 
nal background either during 
interviews or after they are 
hired. 


“We’re going to 
have a lot of folks 
coming back from 
incarceration 
and looking for 
work here soon” 


Councilwoman Jovanka 
Beckles, who introduced 
the legislation, told the Post, 
“We’ve really taken it up a 
notch. By introducing one of 
the most comprehensive plans 
in the country, our hope is to 
reduce unemployment and re- 
cidivism in Richmond and give 
these people who want to, a 
chance to make a change.” 

Beckles noted the timeliness 
of the ordinance, especially as 
California braces for the im- 
pact of Assembly Bill 109, a 
bill aimed at reducing prison 
overcrowding by redirecting 
low-level offenders back to 
their counties of commitment. 

“We’re going to have a lot of 
folks coming back from incar- 


ceration and looking for work 
here soon,” she said. 

The ordinance makes an ex- 
ception for “sensitive” jobs, in- 
cluding employment working 
with children and the elderly or 
positions in law enforcement. 

Advocates of ban-the-box 
laws say it helps give people 
with criminal backgrounds a 
chance to rejoin the workforce 
and make a positive impact on 
society. 

“Once we pay our debt, I 
think the playing field should 
be fair,” former inmate Andres 
Abarra, who served 16 months 
for selling heroin, told The 
Wall Street Journal. Abarra 
was fired from his first job out 
of prison after a background 
check. 

The practice is not uncom- 
mon, according to Linda Ev- 
ans, an organizer with Legal 
Services for Prisoners with 
Children. “We believe, and 
we know from speaking with 
employers, that many times if 
someone checks the box ‘yes, 
I have a past conviction,’ that 
application is thrown in the 
garbage,” Evans said in a You 
Tube video. 

“We try to point out to the 
employers that there are many 
highly qualified people who 
have had some kind of interac- 
tion with the law who would be 
an asset to their employment 
pool.” 

Councilman Tom Butt, the 
lone dissenter on the council 
vote, told the Richmond Pulse 
that he agrees with the senti- 
ment of ban-the-box, but that 
the Richmond ordinance goes 
too far. “This Richmond or- 
dinance pushes it way beyond 
what was done before, and 
employers should have discre- 
tion.” 

Detractors lament the ban- 
the-box laws, saying it puts 
employers in a possibly dan- 
gerous position. “We have the 
responsibility to protect our 
customers, protect other em- 
ployees and then the company 
itself,” said Kelly Knott, of the 
National Retail Federation. 


Table 1 Race and Ethnicity of the General Population in the U.S.,, California and Fresno County 
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Asked On The Line 

What Would a San Quentin Superhero Do? 


By Angelo Falcone 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Many things are observed 
during the month of October: 
National Domestic Violence 
Awareness, National Breast 
Cancer Awareness, National 
Diversity Awareness, National 
Popcorn Month, Dia de la Raza 
on the 12th, Columbus Day on 
the second Monday, and Boss’s 
Day on the 16th. 

However, one of the most 
popular is on the 31st, Hallow- 
een. People love to dress up in 
Halloween costumes to have 
fun. Children traditionally 
dress up and go out into their 
neighborhoods and “trick or 
treat” to collect candy. Adults 
join in the fun by dressing up 
in various costumes, often 
their favorite super heroes. 

Asked on the Line conduct- 
ed brief, informal interviews 
with 19 men on the mainline 
and asked: “First, if you were 
granted a wish to be a superhe- 
ro — any superhero — for only 


one day, who would you be? As 
that superhero, what would you 
do to help others? 

Second — aside from being 
a superhero for a day — if you 
were granted a wish to have 
any supernatural power for the 
rest of your life, what would it 
be?” 

Men on the mainline seem to 
like the Man of Steel! 

Steven Pacascio, Dean Fel- 
ton, Rico Rogers, Shawn Perry, 
David Monroe, and Tim Long 
would all wish to be Superman 
for a day. Pacasico would help 
the hungry; Felton would help 
the homeless; Rogers would 
fight disease; Perry would 
fight against violence; Monroe 
would help at-risk youth; Long 
would fight pollution. 

“I would find a way to use my 
superpowers to get rid of dis- 
ease,” said Rogers. Long said, 
“As Superman, I would use my 
Super-breath to blow away pol- 
lution.” 

Erick Johnston and Fernando 
Lopez would be Iron Man and 


Jesus Flores and Tim Thomp- 
son would be Spiderman. “I 
would stop all wars and remove 
abusive dictators from power,” 
said Flores. Thompson said 
that as Spiderman, he would 
help poor people. 

Lonnie Morris would be the 
Hulk and use his strength to 
protect oppressed people. Craig 
Hall would be Batman and help 
change the educational system 
for kids. Bill Stevens would 
be Flash Gordon and clean up 
America, starting with Hous- 
ton; Ruben Ramirez would be 
Aquaman and get rid of all the 
pollution in the world’s water- 
ways. 

Adrian Ramirez would be 
The Flash. Cody Brown would 
be Thor. Both would use their 
superpowers to help the hun- 
gry- 

Bill Terry would be the Lone 
Ranger. As the Lone Ranger, 
Terry said, “I would find myself 
an outlaw.” 

Wayne Villafranco would be 
the Invisible Man. “People can’t 


judge what they can’t see,” said 
Villafranco. 

But, Tommy Winfrey said 
that he would be the greatest 
hero he knows, his mom. 

As far as having a super- 
natural power for life; Monroe 
and Thompson would wish for 
the ability to fly. Winfrey and 
Flores would wish for the power 
to read people’s minds. Brown, 
Villafranco, and Perry would 
have the power to be invis- 
ible. Rogers, Lopez, and Felton 
would have the power to see into 
the future. Hall Stevens would 
wish for the power to persuade 


By San Quentin News Staff 

California prison officials re- 
port that they have moved most 
inmates susceptible to Valley 
Fever from two Central Valley 
prisons in areas particularly 
prone to the potentially fatal 
fungal infection. 

Doctors say Avenal and 
Pleasant Valley have an unusu- 
ally high rate of Valley Fever. 
A 2011 report shows 535 of the 
640 reported cases within Cali- 
fornia prisons occurred at these 
two institutions. 

“The California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 


people. Ruben Ramirez would 
want to have supernatural wis- 
dom. Long would wish for the 
ability to create any organic 
substance with a thought and 
thus create an endless supply 
of food to feed the world. 

Terry would be happy to be 
the fastest gun in the West. 
Johnston would wish for eter- 
nal life. Morris would wish 
for telepathic communication. 
Adrian Ramirez would wish 
for the ability to walk through 
walls. Pascascio would wish 
for the ability to stop all vio- 
lence. 


tion said it met the judge’s goal 
a day after federal government 
scientists announced they were 
launching a major medical ex- 
periment in search of a treat- 
ment for Valley Fever, which is 
prevalent in California and Ari- 
zona,” reports The Associated 
Press. 

Prison officials said 750 in- 
mates at risk to the illness are 
still at the prisons. Several de- 
clined transfers, reports the AP. 
Prison officials are working to 
transfer additional inmates who 
just recently qualified for trans- 
fer, said corrections spokesper- 
son Jeffery Allison. 


Prison’s Valley Fever Problem 



1. Scranton, Pa — More than 90 
lawsuits about food poisoning 
incidents in a high-security fed- 
eral prison near Scranton were 
settled, according to the Blog of 
Legal Times. Claimants received 
an average of $1,750. The poi- 
soning happened in 201 1 . Prison 
officials initially told reporters 
that there was “no truth in the 
rumors” of food poisoning, how- 
ever, “later medical tests proved 
the presence of salmonella,” ac- 
cording to the Times. 

2. Tehachapi — California Cor- 
rectional Institute in Tehachapi 
is just one of five prisons in Cali- 
fornia to build an on-site power 
plant, reports the Tehachapi 
News. The solar power plant was 
built at no cost to taxpayers. It is 
expected to save the state around 
$4.2 million in energy cost over 
20 years. 

3. Sacramento — Five Califor- 
nia prisons were certified by the 
American Correctional Associa- 
tion (AC A) during its 143rd Con- 
gress of Correction in National 
Harbor, Maryland, according to 
a press release by prison offi- 
cials. CTF Soledad, High Desert 
in Susanville, Mule Creek, North 
Kern in Delano, and Pelican Bay 
received near-perfect scores by 
the ACA. Their certifications 
demonstrate that these institu- 
tions are providing quality health 
care and inmate programs and 
are employing the proper use of 
segregation. 

4. Baltimore, Maryland — The 

state’s attorney general has pro- 
posed to help offenders gain “ed- 
ucational credentials and social 
support before they leave prison” 
by providing inmates with an An- 
droid tablet that “could connect 
with e-books, the state’s library 
system, law resources and online 
learning programs,” according to 
a report by The Baltimore Sun. 

5. Switzerland — According to 
a new study, 50 to 80 percent of 


prison inmates in the country use 
marijuana. Prison staff believes 
smoking marijuana “has had a 
positive, rather than negative 
effect,” according to Medical 
Daily, an online news source. 
The study, published in the Inter- 
national Journal of Drug Policy 
noted marijuana use was “anal- 
gesic, calming,” and it relieves 
stress, facilitates sleep, prevents 
violence, and acts as a social 
pacifier, the Journal noted. 

6. Boise, Idaho — Tim Wen- 
gler, former ward of a private 
prison testified in federal court 
that “he never noticed that some 
mandatory security posts went 
un- staffed or that some staffing 
reports were falsified to cover 
up the missing staff hours,” ac- 
cording to a report by The Asso- 
ciated Press. The testimony was 
part of a contempt-of-court hear- 


ing about whether Corrections 
Corporation of America is meet- 
ing the terms of a settlement it 
reached with Idaho prisoners two 
years ago, the AP report states. 

7. Arkansas — According to 

prison officials there are not 
enough beds for all the state’s in- 
mates, reports the National Jour- 
nal. The state need 14,753 beds, 
but officials say they are around 
280 beds short, with county jails 
holding 1,400 offenders waiting 
to go to state prison. The state’s 
prison directors said it would 
cost $8 million to get 300 beds 
ready for use. 

8. Oklahoma — State prison of- 
ficials said they would move 310 
inmates from one of its state ran 
prisons to a facility run by the 
private company, Corrections 
Corporation of America, reports 
Oklahoma Watch. Since, July 


2008, the number of inmates 
incarcerated in private prisons 
within the state has grown from 
4,264 to 5,625 in July 2013. 

9. Chicago — A new study found 
that more than 700 Chicago 
youngsters who participated in 
a summer program combining 
part-time employment with cog- 
nitive behavioral therapy subse- 
quently experienced a 5 1 percent 
drop in arrests for violent crime. 
Youth between 14 and 21 were 
selected to participate in One 
Summer Plus (OSP) in 2012. 
OSP provides youth from neigh- 
borhoods with elevated rates of 
violent crime with employment 
opportunities, mentoring and 
therapy. 

10. Carson City, Nevada — In a 

2-1 decision the state’s Supreme 
Court ruled rap lyrics written by 
a man convicted of killing a Reno 


drug dealer could be admitted as 
evidence in the murder trial. The 
court said the lyrics described 
details of the shooting death of 
Kevin “Mo” Nelson, who was 
killed outside a recording studio 
in 2003, according to The Asso- 
ciated Press. 

11. Washington, D.C. — More 
than 7,300 federal prisoners 
have had their sentences reduced 
under the Fair Sentencing Act, 
passed by Congress in 2010, ac- 
cording to The New York Times. 
Act was intended to reduce the 
disparity between federal court 
sentences for offenders of crack 
versus powder cocaine posses- 
sion, the Times reported. “The 
average reduction is 29 months, 
meaning that over all, offenders 
are serving roughly 16,000 years 
fewer than they otherwise would 
have.” 

12. Ohio — Prison officials now 
allow inmates to buy and use 
mini-tablet computers while in- 
carcerated, according to a report 
in USA Today. “We have antici- 
pation and hope to make it a good 
educational tool,” said Ricky 
Seyfang, representative for the 
Ohio Department of Rehabilita- 
tion and Correction. Ohio is the 
latest of seven states to authorize 
computers for inmates use. The 
other states are Florida, Louisi- 
ana, North Dakota, Michigan, 
Virginia, and Washington. Op- 
ponents are concerned the tablets 
will be used for illegal activities 
or brandished as weapons. 

13. Sacramento — Gov. Jerry 
Brown has ordered prison offi- 
cials to develop regulations that 
would switch the state’s execu- 
tion method from using a three- 
drug combination to a single 
drug, according to a report by 
the Bay Area News Service. The 
change would delay executions 
in California for at least a year 
and possibly several years, the 
report states. 
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Artist Amy Ho Brings Creativity to San Quentin 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Arts Editor 

For the past year, the 
Thursday Prison Art Project 
class has had the opportunity 
to learn from artist, Amy M. 
Ho. 


from Mills College. 

She now works on large- 
scale video instillation proj- 
ects. Through her work, she 
hopes to create an experience 
for the viewer. “You don’t 
have to be an art critic to get 
my work,” she says. “We all 



Photo courtesy of Amy M. Ho 


Sky in Red and Blue 


Ho, 30, comes from Chi- 
cago and studied art in the 
Bay Area. She earned her un- 


understand space, and my 
work showcases how your 
mind and body understand the 



Photo courtesy of Amy M. Ho 


Round II 


dergraduate degree from the 
University of California at 
Berkeley in Art Practice and 
a Masters of Fine Arts degree 


world.” 

Ho has helped the men in 
the art class work on dioramas, 
which are scaled down models 
of the spaces 
people occu- 
py everyday. 
She says her 
time at San 
Quentin has 
helped her 
learn more 
about people 
and to shed 
any precon- 
ceptions she 
may have 
held be- 
fore work- 
ing with the 
men inside 
the walls. 
“People have 
huge poten- 
tial, and we 
should not 
give up on 
them,” Ho 
says. 

She says 
she believes 
after work- 
ing with the 
men in San 
Quentin 
that we are 



Photo courtesy of Amy M. Ho 

Void (red) 
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Room with Yellow and Diagonal Blue 


all different individuals, but 
in some ways, we are so much 
the same. This lesson keeps her 
coming back to San Quentin on 
a weekly basis. 

“I see people approach their 
art in their own personal way, 
and this has helped me have a 
new outlook on my own art,” 
she says, adding she cannot 
help but be influenced by the 
art and the artist she meets at 
San Quentin. 

She said art is amazing and 
can have such a huge impact on 
people’s lives. It has the ability 
to take us out of the moment 
we are living in and transport 
us to some space out of time, 
where we can let go of our 
problems and be focused just 
on art alone. 

Ho is helping some of the 
men in blue create mandalas, 
which is the Tibetan practice 
of creating pictures with words 
written in design, a form of 
meditation. The man- 
dalas are contemporary 
in nature because they 
are saved after they are 
completed instead of the 
traditional practice of de- 
stroying them, she said. 

In March, Ho missed 
a few classes because 
she had to go to New 
York City, where she 
was showing some of her 
work in the Scope Art 
Fair. The Chandra Cerri- 
to Contemporary Gallery 
in Oakland represents her 
and is responsible for her 
work being in the fair. 

In January, Ho will 
start an art fellowship at 
the Kala Art Institute in 


Berkeley, where she will be 
working in front of the public. 

She says this is a unique ex- 
perience for her, because she 
has never before worked in 
front of an audience. She said 
she looks forward to this new 


opportunity and to the places 
her art takes her. 

“Art has the power to tran- 
scend who we are as people. 
Art is the universal language 
that everyone has the ability 
to understand,” she says. 



Healing Through Performance Art 

Insight Prison Project Introduces New Activity Group 


The Insight Prison Project 
(IPP) known for its restorative 
justice groups such as the 
Victims Offenders Education 
Group is not normally associ- 
ated with the art community 
at San Quentin. However, IPP 
has recently introduced a new 
group, The Artistic Ensemble. 

The Artistic Ensemble cen- 
ters on performance art and 
writing. Tristan Jones, 30, has 
been a member since its incep- 
tion in July of this year. 

Incarcerated since 2004, 
Jones arrived at San Quentin 
in late 2011. Soon thereafter, 
he discovered a hidden tal- 
ent for acting and joined the 
Shakespeare group. 

“Acting allows me to let 
loose, be completely free of 
judgment, and be in the mo- 
ment,” Jones said, adding that 
he needed this outlet to help 
him on his journey to healing 
himself. 

“Method acting,” Jones said, 
“has helped me to recognize 
and feel emotion by stepping 
into someone else’s shoes... I 
experience an emotional re- 
lease on stage because I’m 
going through this intense 
experience where adrenaline 
is flowing and everything is 
heightened.” 


Jones gets to express his 
creative side with The Artistic 
Ensemble on Tuesday nights 
from 6:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
The group practices acting, 
dance, music, vocal warm- 
ups, writing, and poetry. 

“Anywhere else in the world 
I would feel insane doing some 
of the things I do, but in that 
room there is no judgment or 
restraints that I feel in every- 
day life,” said Jones. 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Tristan Jones after the 
Shakespeare play 


The group often incorpo- 
rates current news events into 
their work. A recent example 
of this was the Trayvon Mar- 
tin case. 

“We used the Martin case 
to inspire our poetry, mu- 
sic, prose, and stories,” Jones 
said. 

The content promotes heal- 
ing by creating a dialogue 
about stories that affect ev- 
eryone, he explained. “Some- 
times we take someone else’s 
work and reflect upon the top- 
ic and how we’ve experienced 
the world in this context.” 

Through these methods, 
Jones noticed he has really 
started to reconnect with his 
childhood. 

Inspired by his acting oppor- 
tunities at San Quentin, Jones 
hopes to pursue a drama ca- 
reer upon his release. He plans 
to enter an acting program at 
San Francisco State University 
through Project Rebound. 

For now, Jones is thankful 
for the program and looks for- 
ward to the continued develop- 
ment of the class. 

“It is a place where art is 
created by simply allowing a 
space for us to express our- 
selves,” he said. 

— Tommy Winfrey 
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By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Amid the sounds of tennis 
balls hitting the hard court, bas- 
ketball players yelling for the 
ball, and geese squawking as 
they fed on bread crumbs and 
grass, inmates at San Quentin 
began the first of two days of an 
annual walk-a-thon to help find 
a cure for breast cancer. 

The sunny Saturday morn- 
ing began with Robin Guillen’s 


for supporting such a worthy 
cause,” said Curzon. 

“I get en joyrpent out of events 


like this, 
community 


sense of 
l iving back,” 
said inmate volunteer Orlando 
“Duck” Harjds. «We all have 
mothers, daughters, a,nd sisters. 
We have an obligati<p} to sup- 
port the women of our commu- 
nity. The only way to beat this 
is to unite.” 

The walk-a-thon was Dr. 


Acting Deputy Chief Warden John Curzon with the rest of the 
Avon Breast Cancer volunteers 


Robin Guillen playing the flute 


wood flute blowing a soothing 
melody to cheer up the dozens of 
community members, and pris- 
on staff who participated in the 
Avon sponsored walk-a-thqn, 

“I want you to foa 
life forces in yo | 

Guillen to the hun|lre<i§/| 
ers and spectators on the pris- 


port the 
walkers,” 
said the 

prison’s Chief Medical Officer 
while smiling and trudging up 


vision station KPIX circulated 
through the crowd, interviewing 
prisoners and staff members to 
bring the event to the public. 

Sedillo said it was the first 
time in five years he’s been in 
San Quentin. “I performed on the 
Lower Yard with a KPIX band, 


lunity 


on’s Lower Yarjl.TThis i: 
mothers, daughters, au 
nieces,” M added. 

Steven Emrick, 

Partnership Manager, and As- 
sociatV Wardens Kelly Mitchell, 
and ()t) Chief Deputy Warden- 
John Curzon coordinated with 
inmates Stephen Pascascio and 
Sam Johnson to bring the walk- 
a-thon to San Quentin. Emrick 
said he cleared about 40-50 
community members to join in 
on the walk. 

“I would like to thank inmates 


Jeffery Crum, Daniel Schrader, Johnnie Brice 
and Az Ford showing their support 


the hill. 

Local reporters Nancy Mul- 
lane from radio station KALW 
and Patrick Sedillo from tele- 


called “Eyewitness Blues.” 

Inmates Douglas “Jimmy” 
Manns, Eric Womack, Eric 


Boles, and Ke’lam manned a reg- 
istration table that gave each in- 
mate a brace- 
let and an 
“I Walked” 
memento for 
donating to 
the cause. 

“I passed 
out dozens 
of Avon T- 
shirts to the 
community 
and staff 

volunteers,” 
said sup- 
porter Jill 
Freeman. 

She added, 

“I ran out, 
and have to 
go get more 
right now.” 

San Quentin 
staff mem- 
bers, from 
the warden’s 

office to the Chief Medical Of- 
ficer to the Community Partner- 
ship Manager, gave support to 


the walkathon, said Freeman. 

E. Yazzie offered his hair to 


Mike Ingram cutting E. Yazzie’s hair 
as Robin Guillen watches from behind 


Locks of Love, which makes 
wigs for cancer victims. This 
was the first time he could re- 
member cutting his hair, since 
his grandfather “crossed over.” 

“I’m doing this for my aunt 
who has cancer,” Yazzie said. 
“This is a worthy cause.” 

Women’s Cancer Resource 
Center received $1.5 million in 
support from Avon., said rep- 
resentative Peggy McGuire. 
The Oakland based non-profit 
provides emotional and practi- 
cal services tb more than 5,000 
women with cancer annually, 
McGuire said. 

McGuire said it was her sec- 
ond year participating in the San 
Quentin walk. McGuire said . 
on the second day of the walk,i 
she’ll be outside. “Our table will/ 
be located closest to the finish 
line,” she said. The organization 
can be found at: wcrc.org 

Program director, Carolyn 
Gauther and Producer Lisa Star- 
bird of Bread and Roses pro- 
vided walking music from three 
bands: 



Kelly Mitchell, Chris Bailey, Al Lee, Tammy Foss, Peter Bailey, Kim Bailey, Kathy Bailey, Mike Ingram, Ron Self, 
Ghaza Mahdavian, Troy Williams, Triston Jones, Karen Tynes, Billy Allen, Carlos Meza, Stephen Pascascio, M. 
Foss, Dr. Elaine Tootell, Jill Friedman, John Curzon, (bottom) Sam Johnson, PsyD. Monique LeSarre, Ke Lam, 
Khalifah Christensen, E. Yazzie, Alex Goldsmith, Amelia Kriss, Clinton Martin, Alex Ruiz and two welcomed guest 











& 


Upu Ama, Kathy Bailey, Debbie Bailey 
and Peter Bailey walking for a cure 

“The fellas in the San Quentin 
music program really appreciate 
the outside entertainment,” said 
Paul Comauex, an inmate in the 
music program. “I say that from 
deep within my heart.” 


port inmate reporters host a ra- 
dio show on KALW 91.7 F.M. 
On Mondays at 5 pm, “Cross 
Currents” with Holly Kernan 
will air shows covering Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder in 


would be interested in hearing. 

Around 300 inmates donated 
more than $1,700 to the cause, 
said Dr. Tootell'. She-said about 
$5,000 was (UHrte^^fti outside 
sources, and she was optimistic 
that the goal of $12,000 would 
be met. San Quentin Cares will 
continue taking deflations up 
until the end of October. 

Sometimes the daily routine 
of prison life gets interrupted 
by the occasional institutional 
alarm. On the second day of 
San Quentin’s walk-a-thon an 
alarm sounded shortly after the 
walk began. While theMnmates 
quietly sat in place the air was 
filled with the soothing sounds 
of Marco Davidson playing his 
guitar. 

The 


Kurt Huget, guitar/vocals; Stephanie Keys, vocals; 

Craig Bartok, guitar; Tony Saunders, Bass; 
and Dave Getz, Drums 

Booths were set up on the prisoners, inmate care givers 
Lower Yard featuring San Quen- who assist disabled inmates, and 
tin Thespians, H.E.R.O.E.S., an ex-gang member who talks 
Arts in Corrections, San Quen- about his transformation. The 
tin Prison Report, Alliance for reporters said they have many 
Change, and Kid C.A.T. other story ideas which address 

The San Quentin Prison Re- public safety that the community 


Douglas “Jimmy” Manns, Nghiep Ke Lam, 
Eric Boles and Eric Womack 


Williams, 

Harrison, 


Le’Mar Maverick 
and David “Jaz” 


walkers 
were en- 
tertained 
by sever- 
al inmate 
m u s i - 
cians: 


“Stiggs” 

Hall, 

stage 


;s, Eye 


name, 

A b a - 
kust 006. 

He per- 
formed his origJP§ sj 
of the Storm nd Aces and 
Eights. Abakust 006 said, he 
wrote Aces and Eights on May 
14, 2012 becauie he was ar- 
rested on that .day. He said he 
was only out of prison 38 days 
when he caught this case. “If 
it weren’t for Arts in Correc- 
tions, I would have gotten into 
trouble,” he said. “Arts in Cor- 
rections helps me avoid getting 
into the prison life.” 

Abakust 006 said performing 
on this day was important for 
him because his grandfather 
died of cancer. “I have a tat- 
too on next 
to my eye. A 
lot of people 
misunder- 
stand what 
it means to 
me,” he said. 
“The tattoo 
represents 
the fact that 
I was the 
only person 
in our family 
that wasn’t 
at my grand- 
father’s fu- 
neral.” 

The rap 
group, 
M.A.G.I.C. 
(Music And 
Guidance 
Induces 
Change), 
A n t w a n 
“Banks” 


John Vaden, Paula Bates and 
Charles enjoying the day 


Jassy, performed their original 
songs. Save a Life, and Keep 
on Walking. Banks. Maverick 


bass; Joe Shelton, guitar/vo- 
cals; David Walker, guitar; and 
Lanny Poindexter, vocals/harp 
performed classic rock. 

The event was closed by Neu 
Dae performing original songs 
from D. Buckhanna vocals, and 
vocals, R. Janies vocals, and R. 
Rogers Ke«p3lkl and vocals. 

Huget iBl 
guitar classHn S 
the past several years. 

The next band was Syria 
Berry on guitar wit)i William 
Greene backing him nip on per- 
cussions^Berry said the duo 
performs mostly in churches in 
the Richmond area. They have 
been playing music together 
for about 10 years. 

Finally, The James Moseley 
Band performed ‘70s- 1 80s style 
music. Moseley played guitar, 


Syria Berry on guitar with William Greene on percussions 


Le’Mar Maverick Harrison and 
Antwan “Banks” Williams 


Carlos Ramirez, Jose Velazquez, Erik Lino, Chuong Pham, Luis Orosco, 
Fortunato Ramon Pineda, Jorge Zatarin, Tare Beltranchuc, Fortunato Martinez, Edgar 
Salazar, Eleazzar Romero, Hieu Nguyen, Eusebio Gonsalez, Jesus Lopez 


said they donate two songs Doug Morton, keyboard, Jack 
each year to the events they Pendergast on Bass, and Matt 
perform at. Camgros, on drums. Moseley 

The blues band, Wall City has been associated with Bread 
Band with Boston Woodard, and Roses for about 15 years. 
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Mark Jackson Enjoys the 
Excitement in San Quentin 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Greg Eskridge blocking Scalabrine shot as Maurice 
Hanks take the charge and Erik Nelson watches it all 


Continued from Page 1 

words before leading everyone 
in a prayer. He did the same at 
halftime: 

“Thank you guys... the same 
way we im- 
pact your 
lives, you 
impact ours,” 
said Jack- 
son, who is 
also a pas- 
tor at True- 
love Worship 
Center Inter- 
national in 
Reseda. 

“Floyd 
Mayweather 
said, after 
winning his 
fight, ‘my 
daddy put 
an incredible 
game plan to- 
gether and I 
just followed 
it.’ Your fa- 
ther has a plan for you too, em- 
brace him and he can turn your 
life around,” added Jackson. 

“This event is good for the 
men, good for the institution and 
good for the Warriors organiza- 
tion to want to come and reach 
out to the men,” said SQ Warden 


Kevin Chappell. 

“It is an extraordinary day 
when you can have such enjoy- 
ment at San Quentin, and it is 
good to be here,” added Lt. Sam 
Robinson. 

“This game is a great oppor- 
tunity for everyone. The visiting 
team gets to meet the guys at San 
Quentin,” said Don Smith. Bill 
Epling, Draa, Myers and Smith’s 


Christian Sports Ministries were 
instrumental in getting the War- 
riors Organization to come into 
San Quentin to play basketball. 

“This was big. I may never 
have this kind of experience 
again. Even guys on the street 


don’t get this opportunity. For 
them to take their time out is a 
blessing. A cat in prison can’t 
have a better day,” said SQ War- 
rior Michael Franklin. Frank- 
lin scored 30 points against the 
NBA and college level talent. 

“This experience was great. I 
always aspired 
to play in the 
NBA. Now I got 
to play against 
the Hall of Fam- 
er and actually 
got fouled by 
him,” said SQ 
Warriors’ for- 
ward, Greg Es- 
kridge. 6’3” Es- 
kridge blocked 
Scalabrine on 
consecutive 
plays. 

The game 
was very com- 
petitive. Golden 
State had a huge 
size advantage 
with the 7 foot 
Scalabrine and 
6’ 7” Bob Myers, while the tall- 
est SQ Warriors was about 6’4”. 

“They have the size, but we 
have the speed, and we want it 
more,” said SQ Warriors Coach 
Daniel Wright. 

On the second play of the 
game, A. McIntosh slammed a 
rebound dunk off the backboard. 
“That woke me up. I knew we 
had a game to play at that mo- 


ment,” said Scalabrine. In the 
second quarter, McIntosh tried 
to dunk again on Scalabrine, but 
it was blocked. Scalabrine made 
his size difference evident. But, 
McIntosh managed to score 23 
points, which impressed Sca- 
labrine. “I’m 
used to banging 
against big bod- 
ies, but those 
guys are fast and 
have great re- 
flexes. They’re 
good,” said Sca- 
labrine. 

“I’m disap- 
pointed in that 
23, I think I 
should have had 
43,” said McIn- 
tosh. Wright 
called McIntosh 
his best player. 

Toward the 
end of the first 
half, Jackson hit 
a three pointer 
with 10 seconds 
left. SQ Warrior 
Franklin responded by hitting a 
three at the buzzer, leaving the 
score, 68-67 SQ. 

Golden State was up one at the 
end of the third, after Oris “Pep” 
Williams’ 
long two point 
shot with 3 
seconds left 
on the clock. 

Williams nor- 
mally plays 
for the SQ 
Kings, but 
he and Larry 
“TY” Jones 
suited up as 
SQ Warriors 
for this game. 

The SQ 
Warriors are 
“playing well. 

Formidable 
foe,” added 
Degregorio. 

“If I had 
to pick one 
player for the 
NBA, it would 
be Maurice 
Hanks,” said 
Speight 

“Keep playing! It ain’t over 
till all zeros are on the clock,” 
Hanks rallied the team toward 
the end of the fourth, down 10 
with 3:20 left in the game. He 
scored 24 points. 

The SQ Warriors broke down 
in the fourth. GS Warrior repre- 
sentative Demarko kept finding 
himself open for easy baskets, 
scoring 32. “When they ain’t 
looking, I cut to the hole,” he 
said. 

Scalabrine had several dunks, 
including an alley-oop pass from 
Jackson. He scored 25 with 16 
rebounds. 

Taylor’s play-by-play calling 
using a wireless PA system en- 
hanced everyone’s fun. He had 
the crowd in stitches. 

“I’ve never heard [play-by- 
play] quite that entertaining. It 
enhanced the game. I stopped 
taking pictures to hear what he 
was saying,” said SQ photogra- 
pher, Sam Hearnes. 

After blocking a shot, Jack- 
son waved his index finger a 
‘No, No,’ Mutumbo fashion. 


“Mark Jackson had zero blocks 
his whole NBA career, and he 
comes in here with a 1/16 of an 
inch vertical and blocks two,” 
joked Taylor over the PA sys- 
tem. 

“Somebody come off the 
bench for Joe-Time, ‘cause he’s 
not working out,” joked Taylor 
after Boyland failed to score 
in the first half. The 5 ’9” Boy- 
land responded by hitting a 3 
and mugging the crowd while 
throwing up three fingers on 
his way down court. He went 
on to score 13 points and left 
the game to a cheering crowd 
initiated by Taylor’s comment, 
“Give Joe-Time a round of ap- 
plause. He played well.” 

“I had fun. Joe Time/Show 


Time changed the game in the 
third quarter,” said Scalabrine. 

“What you think I came here 
to do?” clowned Boyland. “A 
lot of guys said I hadn’t made a 
bucket yet. I had to show them I 
can make a shot,” he added. 

Taylor nicknamed the play- 
ers names like, Anthony “Half- 


Man, Half-Amazing” Ammons, 
Michael “The Option” Frank- 
lin, Maurice “Optimus Prime” 
Hanks, Bryan “The Red Mam- 
ba” Scalabrine and Joe “Joe- 
Time” Boyland. 

When Jackson’s behind the 
back pass ended in a turnover, 
Taylor joked in Chick Hearns 
fashion, “the mustard just came 
off the hotdog.” On the next 
play, when Jackson’s pass re- 
sulted in an easy bucket, Taylor 
added, “Way to put the mustard 
and relish back on the hotdog.” 

“He did Chick Hearns proud,” 
said SQ resident Earlonne 
Woods. 

Everyone had a good time. 
“I had a lot of fun. It was great 
coming out here. These guys are 
incredible,” said 
Jackson. 

“It’s the first 
time I’ve seen 
NBA players 
up close, and 
it’s a cool and 
positive experi- 
ence. They’re 
friendly,” said 
stat keeper Troy 
Allen Smith. 

“It was a plea- 
sure and a privi- 
lege to see them 
come kick back 
for a day and 
show we aren’t 
forgotten,” said 
spectator Wal- 
ter Cook, who 
is incarcerated 
at San Quentin. 

“Lovely. A 
blessing,” said 
SQ Warrior 
guard Montrell 

Vines. 

When Myers was told he only 
scored 35, compared with 40 
last year, he joked, “That’s dis- 
appointing. I came to get 40. If 
I got 30 rebounds, that’s okay.” 
He had 24 boards. 

The game ended as it started, 
with prayer and good will. 




Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Oris “Pep” Williams dribbling up court 
against Joe “Time” Boyland 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Warrior’s coach Mark Jackson throwing a no look pass 
over Rafael Cuevas’ head to Brian Scalabrine 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Brian Scalabrine going all out 


■ 
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Mark Jackson, Michael Franklin, Daniel “Bear” Wright, 
Dante Smith, Warden K. Chappell, Brian Scalabrine, 
Phil Early, and Lt. Sam Robinson 
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An ‘OG’s’ Perspective 


A Restorative Justice Dialogue 


By Watani Stiner 
Staff Writer 

At age 17, I married my high 
school sweetheart, graduated 
from high school, got a well- 
paying job at a major aircraft 
company and became a devoted 
father, all in one year — 1965. I 
guess it would be correct to say 
that we were well on our way to 
becoming your typical “Ameri- 
can Negro” family. But then, 
something changed. Later that 
year (Aug. 1965), the Los An- 
geles “Watts” revolt broke out. 
This revolt (the beginning of 
waves of uprisings all over the 
country) had a cathartic impact 
on me. It was the culmination of 
years of civil rights protest and 
legal frustration over racial dis- 
crimination against Blacks in 
this country. I watched on tele- 
vision as dogs and water hoses 
were turned loose on nonvio- 
lent protesters in the South. As 
I watched the horrible images, 
I became filled with rage. I was 
angry and at the time, I couldn’t 
understand why those civil 
rights demonstrators wouldn’t 
fight back. 

In my mind, I didn’t want to 
be like them. I wanted to be part 
of a more confrontational move- 
ment to end racial discrimina- 
tion. Therefore, I sided with 
other young people who had re- 
jected Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
philosophy of “nonviolence” 
and adopted a more militant 
posture. 

Thus, it was inside this social 
consciousness and tumultuous 
climate that I decided to join the 
cultural nationalist organization 
“Us” in Los Angeles. I became a 
Simba Wachanga (Young Lion). 
And, I became a “warrior.” 

At the time of the shootings 
I was a warrior for the “revo- 
lution,” and I was willing to 
die for the cause. This warrior 
mindset is essentially milita- 
ristic and confrontational. It is 
“commandist” and combative. 
It is a mindset that finds justi- 
fication in violence and accepts 
casualties of war over preserva- 
tion of life. It was a mindset that 
I am still paying for today. 

It happened just inside the 
cafeteria doorway. A heated ar- 
gument, some profane words, a 
tussle between four angry young 
men. The first shot silenced the 
revolutionary chatter. More 
shots rang out as frightened stu- 
dents scrambled for cover, leav- 
ing me wounded in the shoulder 
and two Black Panthers, Al- 
prentice “Bunchy” Carter and 
John Jerome Huggins, dead on 
the floor of UCLA’s Campbell 
Hall, room 1201. 

In 1969, I was tried and con- 
victed of “conspiracy” to mur- 
der these two Black Panthers. 
One of the men, John Huggins, 
was the 24 -year- old husband of 
Ericka. She was at home with 
their three-week old daughter 
when she first heard about the 
killings. 

Subsequently I was sentenced 
to “Life” in prison. I started 
serving my time in Soledad 
before being transferred to San 


Quentin State Prison. Five years 
later, in 1974, I escaped from 
San Quentin and fled the coun- 
try to South America. I lived 
there in self-imposed exile for 
20 years. 

Throughout my journey (both 
inside and outside the U.S.), I 
have had many brushes and di- 
rect encounters with acts of vio- 
lence. I have been a perpetuator 
and a recipient. 

What I now know: all vio- 
lence, no matter which side 
you are on or how it is justified, 
eventually consumes the human 
spirit and usually undermines 
the intended purpose. 

About three years ago I be- 
gan corresponding with Ericka 
Huggins the wife of John. She 
and I had been on long, arduous 
journeys of the mind, heart, 
and spirit as we prepared to 
meet each other. Initially, I was 
frustrated with my desire for 
dialogue and reconciliation. It 
was difficult trying to commu- 
nicate from a prison cell, and I 
honestly did not know how to 
proceed. 

I was anxious and unsure of 
Ericka’s reaction. For years, I 
had contemplated what I would 
say and how I would say it if I 
were to meet face-to-face with 
John or Bunchy’s family. How- 
ever, I could only try my best to 
convey to Ericka my thoughts 
through a letter, and let the 
woman the campus shooting 
affected most know how sorry 
I was that it ever happened. I 
wanted to offer Ericka Hug- 
gins, John’s widow, my sin- 
cere apology for the warrior 
mindset that contributed to the 
deaths of two human beings. 
And, after two years of corre- 
spondence I got my chance to 
do it in person. In September 
2012 I sat down with Ericka for 
the first time since the January 
17, 1969 UCLA killings. 

On December 21, 2012, a 
week after the horrific New- 
town murders at Sandy Hook 
elementary school, Ericka and 
I participated in a Restorative 
Justice Symposium at San 
Quentin State prison. Facing 
a packed audience of prison- 
ers and outside guests, we told 
our stories and talked about 
the spiritual power of forgive- 
ness and the need for Truth and 
Reconciliation. 

In future columns, I will be 
revisiting and exploring the 
restorative justice dialogue 
between Ericka and myself. 
I believe it is a dialogue that 
can heal, educate, inspire and 
transform. I hope that it will be 
a model of dialogue and recon- 
ciliation for the younger OGs. 


and credible. OGs cannot just 
expect young people to auto- 
matically accept or follow ad- 
vice from someone older. That 
just ain’t happening. 

I am not trying to be self-righ- 
teous or judgmental towards 
OGs or in any way imply that 
many of these youngsters do not 
need some serious discipline in 
their lives. With absolutely no 
doubt, plenty of them certainly 
do! Rather, I am suggesting that 
OGs lead by example. 

To me, leading by example is 
the most effective quality of any 
leadership. As an OG, this is 
what I observe and try to mod- 
el. I do not spend a lot of time 
preaching to them or instruct- h 
ing them on how they should or ' < 
should not behave. My point is, 
young people learn more effec- 
tively from what they see OGs 
do rather than what they hear 
them say. 
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Watani Stiner 



One Father’s Perspective on Sports, 
Raising a Family and Reality 


A Question on Leadership 

My name is Dwayne Sul- 
livan, and I am 51 years old. I 
have given your question about 
OG leadership some serious 
thought. Before any OG can 
tell a young person anything, I 
think the OG has to be together 
himself. He has to be someone 
who is respected, respectable, 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

I met author Jeff Gillenkirk 
at a baseball game between the 
San Quentin All- Stars and the 
Pacifies. The Pacifies is an in- 
dependent baseball team that 
hails out of San Rafael. 

According to the team man- 
ager, Mike Shapiro, “The Pacif- 
ies provide the local community 
with low-cost fun, in a family- 
friendly environment.” 

The game-time interview 
went well, as I talked with many 
of the players — a bunch of col- 
lege kids and an assortment of 
good athletes, many drafted by 
major league teams. How they 
got to the Pacifies, the answers 
varied — an injury here, slow de- 
velopment there, or some other 
circumstance that thwarted en- 
try into the majors. Now with 
the Pacifies, these ball-players 
are trying to crawl their way 
into the Big Show. 

SPORTS 

That being said, no matter 
what level of play — in sports — 
moving up is the objective, 
which is the framework of Gil- 
lenkirk’s first novel, Home, 
Away. 

Well, since I have a baseball 
coach for a cellie, and I’m a 
huge baseball fan, I thought it 
quite right to give Home, Away 
a look-see. 

I learned a little about orga- 
nized sports from Gillenkirk’s 
main characters — Jason and 
Raphael Thiodeaux. Gillenkirk 
used this father/son duo as a 
conduit to teach, “money ain’t 
all it’s cracked up to be” by 


comparing two icons of West- 
ern Civilization; the team spirit 
and the family unit. 

FAMILY 

Jason forked over his $42 
million contract to focus his en- 
ergies toward raising his son. 

So, while reading this sacri- 
ficial tale, I kept asking myself, 
would I have done the same? — 
especially when Jason woke up 
only to grasp a stark reality: 

“The sweet morning breeze 
off the ocean troubled him for 
some reason. The world was 
good, it seemed to be saying, 
but to him it felt anything but. 
His son had already been ex- 
pelled from two schools, arrest- 
ed three times and jailed, ran 
away from his mother and was 
hardly making progress in Den- 
ver. What chance did he have 
of making anything of himself 
with that kind of foundation?” 

I know exactly what it feels 
like to fail at parenthood. Noth- 
ing makes you feel worse than 
to be missing during the devel- 
opmental years of your child’s 
life. There’s no “get back” when 
you’re absent for those impres- 
sionable years. Adding insult 
to injury — incarceration does 
not negate paternity. Benign 
neglect to fatherly responsibili- 
ties is sadly wrong and is inex- 
cusable. But, here I am, read- 
ing about real sacrifice through 
Gillenkirk’s storytelling. 

Jason fought his own demons 
to help his son, and Raphael 
eventually recognized what a 
treasure he had in his father. 
Happy endings are nice to read, 
but behind bars, they are rare. 

All athletes or anyone who 


gets the “material world” shoved 
between him and his family 
ought to pick this book up and 
use Jason’s determination as a 
study as to how good fathers act 
under pressure. Gillenkirk just 
uses baseball as a conduit to 
tell it — to get an understanding 
about life. 

Moreover, Gillenkirk’s jour- 
nalistic skills weren’t wasted in 
Home, Away, as he injects a fla- 
vor of sports writing into stra- 
tegic places in the storyline. By 
doing so, the storyline is easier 
for reader/fans to understand 
media influence on an athlete’s 
attitude toward the public. 

The right to play baseball is 
something that begins with a 
willingness to step up to the 
plate. Talents and skills are 
secondary. The right attitude 
is paramount to make it to the 
Big Show. Even still, Gillenkirk 
emphasizes, you can always go 
your separate way, when you 
have a greater love than the Big 
Show, but reality bites: 

REALITY 

“Nations went to war, econo- 
mies collapsed, marriages be- 
gan and ended but the beauty 
of el beisbol went on. His father 
was right — it was a privilege to 
play this game,” thought Ra- 
phael. 

Gillenkirk knows and never 
lets us forget that baseball will 
always be the Great American 
passtime. To get a feel of the 
good, the bad, and the ugly, 
Home, Away is a good read for 
incarcerated fathers. It is an 
inspirational story, which is al- 
ways good in a prison environ- 
ment. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Snippets 


P art of making a mummy 
includes removing and 
preserving the liver, stomach 
and intestines. The brain is 
tossed out and the heart stays 
in the mummification process. 

U nderstood as the day 
to celebrate the saints, 
“All Saints Day,” also known 
as Halloween, according to 
Webster’s Dictionary. It is 
now honored on October 3 1 , 
with trick-or-treating and 
displaying jack-o’-lanterns. 

M arch 1995, in Puerto 
Rico, eight sheep were 
found dead with puncture 
wounds in their chests drained 
completely of their blood. Lo- 
cals blame it on chupacabra. 

P ale images of dead 
people, usually de- 
scribed as spirits, demons 
or ghosts, are sent from the 
after life to haunt the living. 

YZ iangsu Province of China 
J^Jiad a tomb of a Chinese 
man corpse that was dated 
back seven hundred years. 

I n 2007, the Guinness 
World Records, recorded 
the largest pumpkin weigh- 
ing in at 1,469 pounds. 

N icholas Noyes was the 
reverend who accused 
Sara Good of being a witch. 
Twenty-five years later he died 
of a hemorrhage and choked 
to death on his own blood. 

H aving supernatural pow- 
er in connection with the 
devil or evil spirits; sorceress, 
otherwise known as a witch. 


E vil and named for its 
cry, a raven is known 
for constantly search- 
ing for prey or plunder. It 
has a voracious appetite; 
and is in the crow family. 


A person who reaps 
also known as the 
Grim Reaper: often per- 
sonified as a shrouded 
skeleton baring scythe. 


D iscovered through folk- 
lore as an evil or mis- 
chievous spirit. The goblins 
is often represented in pic- 
tures as humanlike and ugly. 




By Ray Van Pelz 
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Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize! 

Jennifer just celebrated her 8th birthday, however she 
already has three children. She labored all three kids, 
and celebrates her birthday every year when it comes 
around. How is this possible? 

The answer to last month’s puzzle is: 

Top row: K, J, Q, A Second row: A, Q, J, K Third row: 
J, K, A ,Q Bottom row: Q, A, K, J 

The winner to last month’s puzzle is: David Reed 

Congratulations to the following contestants who also 
got it right: Slaughter, T., Frederickson, D., Walker, Hum- 
phrey, I., Smith, T., De Hoyos, R., Weathers, G., Hobbs, 
M., Crooks, D., Short, L., Getta, J., Nakamara, E., Sal- 
cido, R., Brooks, D., Capistrano, J., Bacon, R., Mccurdy, 
G., Castro, H., Seabrooks, A., and Ashmus, T. 

Rules: 

The prize will be for completion of brain twister puz- 
zles. All puzzle submissions should be sent via u-save- 
em envelope to San Quentin News/Education Depart- 
ment. Only one entry per person. 

All correct submissions will be placed in a hat. The 
winner will be picked by drawing a name from that hat. 

The prize winner will receive four Granola Bars. Priz- 
es will only be offered to inmates that are allowed to 
receive the prize items. Inmates transferred, sent to ad/ 
seg or otherwise not available to claim their prize will 
result in forfeiture. 

The answer and the winner’s name will be published in 
the next issue of the San Quentin News. 



Book Review 

By Randy Maluenda 



BOOKS THAT CHANGED THE 
WORLD (By Robert B. Downs) 
Twenty-seven significant classic 
works summarized for your conve- 
nience. 



PARALLEL MYTHS (By J.E 
Bierlein) Myths common to many 
cultures abound here. 



TROY: THE FALL OF KINGS (By 
David Gemmell) A new, readable 
twist on the legendary Trojan War. 

THE SECRET HISORY OF THE 
AMERICAN EMPIRE (By John 
Perkins) How American corporate 
interests exploit everybody, even 
Americans. 



WOLVES, JACKALS, AND 
POPES (By Kris Hollington) Mo- 
dem assassins who “mattered. ” 


RATINGS: 



Top responses are four trophies progressing downward to one: 
Responses which are two or less are not recommended reading. 


POETRY 


By Richard Lathan 
House of Cards 

In the midst of morning haze dreary though 
beaming with a blanketed gaze 
Some sitting idled with caring for nothing else 
in the world 

And others stand by wrecked fuming and 
folded up with no life of ever moving again 
Some move to the other side and got wayward 
bound 

Rotting from the inside hoping that it rains to 
get the dirt off their back 
Moving slow , trying not to make a sound 
Even though they smell exhaust from those 
who are fuming and heated 
They are still trying to pass by hoping they 
won't get cracked 
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Win- Win Outcomes i 
For S. Q. Dog Program |L 

Abandoned dogs prosper.. .and so do the inmates 



By Gilbert Torres 
Contributing Writer 

Not many people are aware 
that the San Quentin Fire De- 
partment co-sponsors a dog 
training program called “Pen 


sign-up to become dog han- 
dlers. After being screened and 
accepted, the men are entrusted 
to care for and train an indi- 
vidual dog. All canines are kept 
in dog kennels, where there are 
rules to follow as part of their 


the animals. Some of the dogs 
have been passed from shelter to 
shelter, and have now, in-effect, 
been given a second chance at 
San Quentin. Otherwise, they 
might have been euthanized. 

To date, 215 dogs have been 
through the program and 46 
inmates (firemen from the San 
Quentin Fire Department) have 
been their handlers. 

The Pen Pals program has six 
instructors and five assistant 
dog trainers. Larry Carson is 
the program coordinator. All 
of them are volunteers who give 
unselfishly of their time. The 
warmth and dedication of these 
volunteers is apparent even to 
the dogs, who readily respond 
to their arrival. 

The San Quentin firemen 
learn how to teach the basic 
lessons a dog must know to co- 
exist with the human race. This 
training gives the dog a much 
better chance to be adopted. 
When the dogs reach a higher 
level in their training, they are 
awarded a CGC certificate of 
completion, which stands for 
Canine Good Citizen certifi- 
cate. 

When canines make it that far, 
they are ready for a new home. 
They go back to the shelter to 
await that special someone to 
call their own. It’s the firemen’s 


job to prepare these animals for 
re-entry into society and they 



File photo 


take this charge very seriously. 

Once through the program, 
the dogs have become desirable 
pets. All the canines are either 
spayed or neutered, and fitted 
with micro-chips so they won’t 
ever again lose their way home. 
They have also received all the 
necessary vaccines. 

Members of the public who 
are looking for a pet are en- 
couraged to get in touch with 
the Marin Humane Society and 
inquire about the San Quentin 
dog program (ask for Larry). 
Those who already work in 
San Quentin can speak to any 
of the Fire Captains about the 
program. They will have all the 
information available. 



RELIGION 


San Quentin Islamic Community 
Graduates 30 Men After Ramadan 


Pals of San Quentin” funded 
exclusively by the Marin Hu- 
mane Society. 

The program houses dogs 
going through behavioral and 
physical rehabilitation. Men 
from the Fire Department must 


training. 

The dog program at the Fire 
Department has proven to be a 
real morale booster, allowing 
the trainers to grow as human 
beings by demonstrating con- 
cern and genuine affection for 


By Charles Brooks 

Journalism Guild Writer 

At a celebration after Ra- 
madan, San Quentin’s Islamic 
community held a graduation 
for 30 students who completed 
three spiritually based classes. 

The celebration after Rama- 
dan is called Eid-ul-Fitr, which 
means reoccurring happiness. 

The classes taught the men 
spiritual unity amongst man- 
kind, how to combat man’s 
vices, such as aggression, ar- 
rogance, hatred, and greed 
and to benefit from lessons 
learned. 

Shaykh Atik taught the class- 
es; Essence of Divine Unity, 
Purification of the Heart, and 
Manners of the Students. Par- 
ticipates devote at least three 
hours a week for a year to the 
classes. Shaykh Atik is a Hafiz. 
A Hafiz is someone who mem- 
orized the entire Qur’an. In the 
Islamic community, a Shaykh 
is a noted scholar. 

“I was amazed at their 
dedication and sincerity in 
learning,” said Shaykh Rami, 
founder of Tayba Foundation 
who sponsored the classes 
through The Malcolm X Dis- 
tance Learning Program. The 
foundation offers follow-up 


courses online for students in- 
terested in continuing Islamic 
studies once they parole, said 
Shaykh Rami. 

Tom Martini, a prison vol- 
unteer for the Restorative Jus- 
tice program at San Quentin, 
talked about his experience 
with Muslims in Sierra Leone, 
Africa. “Abroad, it is more 
spiritual, but in America there 
is much more pursuit of indi- 
vidual material success,” he 
said, of his views comparing 
Africa to the United States. 
However, he said he sees more 
of a spiritual connection inside 
San Quentin than in the free 
world. 

One guest known only as 
Oscar “Mustafa” Pena a former 
gang member and now a La- 
tino Muslim who recently re- 
turned from studying abroad, 
spoke strongly to remind us 
that our different races do not 
divide us. 

“Keep good company with 
good people and seek Allah’s 
help with all sincerity,” said 
one of the graduates reading 
from his essay. “Shaytan (the 
devil) has many ways to enter 
man’s heart, but angels have 
only one: The truth.” 

Keynote speaker, Shaykh 
Rami, spoke on the importance 


of freedom through education, 
stating, “Freedom, like in the 
case of Fredrick Douglass, is a 
state of mind. Fredrick Doug- 
lass was mentally free through 
education long before his 
physical freedom.” 

“Everyone should strive to 
establish a meaningful rela- 
tionship with God,” said San 
Quentin’s Islamic Chaplain 
Imam Husain Kawsar. “Many 
of us believe in God, pray to 
God, but how many of us have 
meaningful relationships with 
God? By this I mean, how 
concerned are we with mak- 
ing God happy in our decision 
making process? When you 
truly love someone, that love 
colors your every decision. 
You ask yourself ‘what does 
my beloved want to see in me?’ 
This is how our relationship 
with God should be because 
He, (God) sees our every ac- 
tion; our every action should 
be made pleasing to Him.” 

The celebration was attend- 
ed by guests Shaykh Rami Na- 
sour, founder/director of the 
Tayba Foundation, Haseeb Sa- 
dat, a sixth grade teacher, Abu 
Taqi from Tunisia who came to 
observe, a volunteer from the 
Omega Boys Club in San Fran- 
cisco, and Martini. 
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EDUCATION CORNER 

Construction Tech 
Class Seeks 27 Students 


Prisoners Submit 
Essays to Yale 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

A new vocational course at 
San Quentin seeks 27 dedi- 
cated students, according to 
the prison’s education depart- 
ment. 

“This curriculum will 
ground the trainee in the basic 
knowledge and principles of 
carpentry, masonry, concrete 
finishing, electrical work, 
HVAC, and plumbing,” said 
Dante Callegari, instructor of 
Vocational Building Mainte- 
nance. “Students will become 


Continued from Page 1 

Male Accountability module of 
its curriculum. 

“Men were incarcerated in 
their mind before they ever came 
to prison,” said the program’s 
sponsor, Albert Featherstone. 
“This program creates a culture 
that changes the dynamic of 
men’s lives.” 

Featherstone, who was pa- 
roled from prison in 1987, be- 
came IMPACT chief sponsor in 
2011. He has been assisting the 
program for the last 23 years. “I 
facilitate some parts of the 16- 
week program, but the men here 
teach most of it,” he said. 

“IMPACT stresses that a 
man’s body can be used as an 
analogy for how to build a man,” 
said John “Yahya” Parratt. “The 
feet are a man’s foundation, 
while his head the center of his 
control.” 

One of the key principles 
of IMPACT is the acronym 
AIR — Accountability Integrity 
Responsibility, said one of the 
graduates, Travis Banks. 

“It’s about being in control of 
the situation, being able to de- 
escalate the situation by stop- 
ping, observing, and process- 
ing what’s happening,” he said. 
“You learn body signals.” 

Banks has been attending IM- 
PACT classes for four years. “I 


skilled in different phases of a 
project from start to finish.” 

Various construction skills 
taught in the 16-week course 
include: wall, ceiling, and 
floor framing; electrical wir- 
ing; how to work with con- 
crete; and bricklaying. 

The program targets inmates 
close to release, and accord- 
ing to prison officials, will 
give them a marketable skill, 
which improves their employ- 
ment chances. 

The construction technol- 
ogy program will be intense, 
according to Callegari. It re- 


have one more module to com- 
plete, and then I’ll have all of 
them,” he said. 

Each man had the opportuni- 
ty to say how the program’s way 
of thinking has helped him. 

James Jenkins talked about a 
potential violent confrontation 
with his cellmate. 

“A friend of mine pulled me 
away,” he said. “Later God put 
on my heart to apologize to 
him. Even though I believe he 
provoked the situation.” Jen- 
kins said he concluded he had 
to take ownership of his part of 
the situation. “The entire epi- 
sode taught me that patience is 
something important. The ex- 


quires a full time assignment. 
“I don’t need a person who 
is looking to sign up for the 
course because he wants time 
away from his housing unit,” 
he said. 

No previous construction 
experience is needed, but those 
interested in signing up for the 
program must be able to read 
English and understand el- 
ementary math. 

Inmates must be eligible for 
milestones credits to qualify 
for the program. If eligible, in- 
terested inmates should contact 
their counselor or Lt. Graham. 

Celebrate 


perience taught me that I am 
in control of myself, and that’s 
what IMPACT is all about.” 

Marlon Beason, 33, said he 
has completed two of the five 
modules. “I’m not a lifer, but 
lifers look up to me because 
I’m involved with the program. 
It teaches me how important 
my family and my community 
are,” Beason said. “IMPACT 
helps me articulate reason in 
the presence of conflict. This 
program humbled me by seeing 
guys who’ve been in prison for 
decades that changed the way 
they think about what it means 
to be a man.” 

“It has reaffirmed my path of 
integrity, responsibility, and be- 
ing a peacemaker in our com- 
munity,” said Miguel Quezada, 
32. “In the future, I will use 
what I learned in IMPACT to 
model what it means to be a re- 
sponsible man — as an example 
for my peers and other men in 
my family and young men.” 

“I learned to resolve conflict 
resolution by taking a time out, 
said John Ham, 27. “I’m carry- 
ing this message to other guys 
that are suffering from violent 
impulses.” 

Although Cleo Cloman’s sto- 
ry is common for some young 
men who go through the matu- 
ration process in a prison at- 
mosphere, there are many who 
do not have access to prosocial 
programs like IMPACT. 

“I came to prison a young 
knucklehead. However, I’ve 
grown out of being that,” Clo- 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Last year, The Yale Law Jour- 
nal asked prisoners throughout 
the United States to submit es- 
says on their perspective about 
how the law affects their lives. 

The editors said they received 
“about 1,500 responses from 
people all across the United 
States — men and women, adults 
and juveniles, former petty of- 
fenders and current death-row 
inmates.” 

The question, “what does fair 
treatment look like in prison” 
generated three outstanding es- 
says: The Prison Rape Elimina- 
tion Act, The Meaning of Im- 
prisonment, and Solano Justice. 

Aaron Lowers, an inmate at 
Solano State prison, wrote about 
the arcane disciplinary concept 
called constructive possession, 
used by California prison offi- 
cials. 

Lowers gives the follow- 
ing scenario: “...if two men are 
housed in the same prison cell, 
where a cell phone is discov- 
ered, both men can, and often 
are, found guilty of possessing 
the contraband and both suffer 
the consequences.” 

Lowers alludes that “this tac- 
tic has evolved into a coercive 
device designed to force in- 
mates to police themselves” put- 
ting inmates in “the precarious 
position of being their brother’s 
keepers.” 

The ever-changing defini- 
tion, plus the sheer amount of 
contraband found inside the 
prisons create extreme stress 
for inmates, especially those 
who must appear before parole 
boards in order to earn their re- 
lease, Lowers argues. 

His essay is sound, uses easy 


man said. “Several years af- 
ter being incarcerated, I came 
across a friend who knew me 
as that previous knuckle head. 
I talked to him about the self- 
help programs available at San 
Quentin and the ones I’ve been 
involved in. He told me he was 
amazed in my change in atti- 
tude. The experience gave me 
a firsthand experience in wit- 
nessing the change within my- 
self. What warmed me was to 
be able to tell my friend about 
my change, and to demonstrate 
to him that I am truly a changed 
man.” 

Cloman concluded by asking: 
“What will stop us from throw- 


to understand language and sup- 
ports an argument to end the 
practice of constructive posses- 
sion by prison officials. 

Ernie Drain’s introduction to 
The Meaning of Imprisonment is 
power packed as he writes, “Be- 
ing incarcerated in prison means 
tucking your life into your back 
pocket for a while.” 

Drain’s essay smartly de- 
scribes what it means to be 
locked up, pointing to the little 
boring things people do while 
biding their time, as well as the 
“imagined authority and real 
tyranny, unnerving ethos and 
unavoidable conflict. It’s a les- 
son learned, never to be forgot- 
ten,” concludes Drain. 

Elizabeth A. Reid, who at- 
tended Green River Community 
College, wrote about holding 
prison guards accountable for 
raping inmates. 

Reid approaches this sensitive 
subject from a legal perspective 
as her essay reads like a court 
document. 

The Prison Rape Elimination 
Act contains “graphic” details 
of what these violated women 
have been subjected to, as well 
as the “despicable” behavior of 
prison administrators who are 
ironically tasked with keeping 
the public safe from crime. 

Editors of The Yale Law Jour- 
nal said, “People who are incar- 
cerated offer a unique perspec- 
tive on the law. Having broken it, 
they now live in an environment 
pervaded by it. But only rarely, 
if ever, do scholars, lawyers, and 
policymakers hear directly from 
them about it.” 

The May 2013, Volume 122, 
Number 7 edition of The Yale 
Law Journal offered inmates a 
voice in one of the most prodi- 
gious publications in the world. 


ing our lives away? What will it 
take for us to change?” 

Another graduate, Sean 
Scales, said he’s excited about 
learning new tools on how to 
deal with conflict. 

“Violence is never the right 
way to go,” said Scales. “IM- 
PACT teaches us humility, and 
with humility we’re able to 
knock down the pride which 
prevents us from doing the right 
thing.” He said IMPACT taught 
him how to have confidence in 
his ability to better articulate 
himself. 

“You can control the choice, 
but you can’t change the conse- 
quence,” said Darnell Hill. 


Do you need a place to study? 

The Voluntary Education Program (VEP) might be what 

you’re looking for. 

• Supplement Education instruction 

• Academic Support to make progress towards YOUR 
Education Goals (GED, college, life skills, etc.) 

• Opportunity to improve Academic and Life Skills even 
if you have a Job Assignment or are in another Eduction 
Program 

• The opportunity to earn Milestone credits, if eligible 

• Self-Improvement skills such as workplace math and 
language, and employability skills 

• Individualized and/or Small Group Instruction 

• One-on-one tutoring 

This is by coming to Classroom C2 in the brown Education 

module and expressing your desire to join the program. 

You will find out what the program is all about and how it 

can meet YOUR needs. 

VEP is open Monday - Thursday from 0800-1430. 


IMPACT Graduates 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 

Darnell Hill, Travis Banks, Donald Davis, 

Johnnie Walker, Abdula Mao, Richard Zorns, 
Anthony Gallo and K.C. 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Rodney Thompson, Cedric Walker, McKinley MacBur- 
den, Douglas Thiessen, John Parratt, Bruce Cooper, 
Tyrone Allen, Carl Saldano, Syyen Hong 
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San Francisco Debates 
Need for New Jail 


Better to invest in alternative programs? 


By Seth Rountree 

Journalism Guild Writer 

San Francisco’s sheriff and 
the city’s Chief Probation Offi- 
cer have opposite ideas when it 
comes to the city needing a new 
jail. 

Sheriff Ross Mirkarimi be- 
lieves the city needs a new jail, 
whereas Chief Probation Officer 
Wendy Still told the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle she thinks it 
would be better to invest in an 
alternative to incarceration. 

Despite the difference of 
opinion, the city is moving for- 
ward with a $632 million plan to 
rebuild a new jail adjacent to the 

The Outlook 

Editor’s Note: Isaiah Dan- 
iels is a San Quentin inmate 
who is a drug and alcohol 
counselor for prisoners. 

By Isaiah Daniels 
Contributing Writer 

Substance dependency is 
the reliance and/or habitu- 
ation of something deemed 
harmful to you. It is usually 
drugs and/or alcohol. 

VIEWS 

Some people viewed sub- 
stance dependency as a moral 
problem. They looked on a 
person dependent on sub- 
stances, as weak-willed who 
cares for nothing or others. 
This view has changed. Med- 
ical professionals and other 


Hall of Justice - where the local 
courts, police department and 
the offices of the district attor- 
ney and probation department 
are located. 

San Francisco only uses 
around 60 percent of its jail 
space, even after Gov. Jerry 
Brown implemented his plan to 
reduce the state’s prison popula- 
tion by shifting the responsibility 
of how to deal with low-level of- 
fenders to county governments. 
San Francisco’s jail population 
did not dramatically grow after 
the shift, and 75 percent of its 
jail population is awaiting trial, 
according to the Chronicle re- 
port. 

on Substance 

professionals have come to 
realize that substance depen- 
dency is a disease that re- 
sponds to proper treatment, 
as would any other illness. 

RECOGNITION 

In 1956, the American Med- 
ical Association gave formal 
recognition to the disease 
concept. The recognition of 
substance dependency as an 
illness implies that: 

The illness can be described 
as the compulsion to use. 

The course of the illness is 
predictable and progressive; 
it will get worse. 

The disease is primary, not 
just the symptoms of another 
underlying disorder. 

The disease is permanent 
(always mindful of a potential 


San Francisco should try to 
find ways to get people awaiting 
trial out of jail and work out a 
classification system that would 
help determine where to house 
detainees, according to Micaela 
Davis, a criminal justice and 
drug policy attorney with the 
ACLU of Northern California. 
Davis said Los Angeles County 
had a similar problem and found 
many detainees were improper- 
ly catergoized, according to the 
Chronicle report. 

“Why, when San Francisco is 
doing such a good job creating 
alternatives to incarceration... are 
we investing money in beds?” 
Still asked the Chronicle. 


Dependency 

relapse). 

Like most diseases, sub- 
stance dependency is termi- 
nal if left untreated. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Addiction can be associ- 
ated with some form of guilt, 
anger, fear, shame, or pain 
as the primary drives. The 
individual may even exhibit 
denial, which prevents the 
person from recognizing the 
severity of their situation and 
their responsibility to deal 
with the serious problems in 
their lives. 

It constitutes harmful use if 
the use is causing continuing 
disruption in personal, social, 
spiritual, or economic life. 
The user needs to stop or face 
serious consequences. 


CDCR Prison Population Estimate Faulted 

Legislative Analyst says $100 million more is needed 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

A new report by California 
prison officials has underesti- 
mated the number of inmates 
that would be locked up in the 
state by mid-year. 

Nearly $100 million needs to 


be added to the state budget to 
cover the incarceration cost for 
the extra inmates, according to 
incarceration costs complied 
by the Legislative Analyst. 

In its first projection, the 
Spring 2013 Adult Popula- 
tion Projections Fiscal Years 
2012/13 - 2017/18, the Califor- 


nia Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation calculated 
by June 30, the number of in- 
mates in the state’s 33 insti- 
tutions and camps, inmates 
housed in the Department of 
Mental Health facilities, and 
inmates in out-of-state facili- 
ties would be 131,071. How- 
ever, the actual number was 
132,827 — 1,756 inmates more 
than projected. 

For 2012/13, the estimated 
incarceration cost for each in- 
mate is $56,421, which makes 
the annual cost for 1,756 in- 
mates $99,075,276, according 
to figures by Drew Soderberg, 
LAO (See Table Below). 

The Court ordered popula- 
tion cap of 137.5 percent of 
designed capacity refers to in- 
mates housed in the state’s 33 
institutions. On June 30, the 
state’s 33 institutions housed 
119,151 inmates, which was 
9,487 over the cap. However, 
since then the Stockton hos- 
pital added more beds to the 
state’s prison designed capac- 
ity. 

As of Sept. 18, CDCR was 
7,998 over the cap, according 
to department numbers. 


CDCR Institutions Population 
Data Provided by CDCR 
Court ordered population cap=110,000 


120,000 


115,000 


110,000 



Vietnam Veterans 
Group of San Quentin 

Democracy Among Veterans 

By Chris Schuhmacher 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The spirit of democracy thrives among a group 
of veterans inside the walls of San Quentin. In 
July the Vietnam Veterans Group of San Quen- 
tin held the annual executive body elections. 

In a tight race the group elected US Army vet- 
eran Paul Stauffer as their new chairman. He 
will be responsible for presiding over all meet- 
ings of the VVGSQ and modeling examples of 
camaraderie and diplomacy. 

“I was surprised, yet honored that the group 
elected me to lead. Being a member of this group 
has given me a sense of purpose and dignity that 
is often a struggle to hold on to in prison,” said 
Stauffer. 

The vice-chairman position went to the 
group’s elder statesman, Lawson Beavers, 77. 
Beavers, an Army veteran who served in the 
Korean War, hopes to provide the levelheaded 
wisdom needed to accomplish the mission and 
objectives of the group. The vice-chairman is 
responsible for being the Chief Coordinator for 
all of the groups various committees. 

US Marine Corps veteran Greg Sanders ran 
unopposed and has assumed the role of Secre- 
tary/Treasurer. He plans to use his gruff de- 
meanor to reinforce the group’s commitment to 
the VVGSQ by-laws and constitution. 

“Being part of this group gives me the oppor- 
tunity to be of service to others and a helper of 
mankind. My vision is to provide group mem- 
bers with the education and therapy necessary 
to build their self-esteem,” said Sanders. 

The newly elected Outside Coordinator, Chris- 
topher Bell, served our country as a Corpsman 
in the US Navy. He has only been with the 
VVGSQ for a year but plans to breathe new life 
into relationships established with the outside 
veteran community. 

“I plan to fulfill my role by contacting outside 
military facilities and enlisting their support to 
provide incarcerated veterans with the resourc- 
es that are so vitally needed,” said Bell. 

Elected to Member-at-Large positions with 
the various housing units were Kenneth Good- 
low (Donner), John Johnston (H-Unit), Craig 
Johnson (West Block), and Ernie Vick (North 
Block). These men are responsible for provid- 
ing membership applications to the mainline 
population and serving as the voice of the mem- 
bership on the executive board. 

With the new executive body in place, the 
VVGSQ is gearing up for another year of ser- 
vice to veterans inside and outside of the pris- 
on. A new Veterans Training Ground “Relapse 
Prevention” program is set to start in October, 
and preparations have already begun for the 
VVGSQ Holiday Toy program. 

“I plan to continue to build on the hard work 
and dedication of the previous executive body, 
while at the same time, giving group members 
the opportunity to step up and contribute. It’s 
hard for people to feel excluded when they’re a 
part of experiencing something positive,” said 
Stauffer. 
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The Show: Jazz and Basketball 


By Aaron “Imam Jeddi” 
Taylor 

Sports Writer 

Basketball is like jazz music. 

Although the ancient Aztecan 
did have a sport that closely re- 
sembles basketball, this sport is 
still associated with Americans. 

All over the world, music is 
in every culture, yet jazz in par- 
ticular is a combination of styles 
that came over in the bottom of 
slave ships from the continent 
of Africa and all met up in New 
Orleans during the second and 
third decades of the 19th centu- 
ry and is ubiquitous to American 
culture. 

Just like jazz, basketball has 
set plays that a team runs on of- 
fense and defense. 

Once a play, such as pick and 
roll, give and go, zone defenses 
or man-to-man breaks down, 
a fast break ensues, basketball 
becomes just as improvisational 
as American Jazz music. Even 
though jazz, as a musical form, 
can be written down and played, 
no jazz is “good” without each 
performer in the ensemble get- 
ting an opportunity to have a 
solo. The drummer, saxophonist 
or pianist gets to highlight his 
individual skills while still be- 
ing a part of the team. 

In basketball, just as in jazz, 
a player can get an isolation or 
a solo, where he or she gets to 
have a defender in a one-on-one 
on the court. The showcasing of 
individual skills takes place to 
the amazement of the players on 
the court, as well as the fans in 
attendance and those watching 
on television. Some great play- 
ers have had the opportunity to 
display their individual talents 
in the team sport: 

George Mikan (Minnesota/ 
L.A. Lakers); Bob Cousy and 
John ‘Hondo’ Havelicek (Celt- 
ics); ‘Pistol’ Pete Maravich 
(New Orleans Jazz); Walt ‘Clyde 
the Glide’ Frazier’ (Knicks); 
Oscar ‘The Big O’ Robinson 
(Bucks); Jerry ‘Mr. Clutch’ West 
(Lakers); George ‘The Ice Man’ 
Gervin (Spurs); Julius ‘Dr. J’ Er- 
ving (N.J. Nets/76er’s). 

Ervin ‘Magic’ Johnson (Lak- 
ers) Larry ‘Larry Legend’ Bird 
(Celtics); Dominique ‘The Hu- 
man Highlight Reel’ Wilkins 
(Hawks/Clippers); ‘RUN-TMC’ 
(Tim Hardaway, Mitch Rich- 
mond, Chris Mullin- G.S. War- 
riors); Michael ‘Air’ Jordan 



Legendary Jazz musician Frank Morgan 


(Bulls); Vinnie ‘The Microwave’ 
Johnson (Pistons); ‘Sir’ Charles 
Barkley (76er’s/Suns/Rockets); 
Reggie Miller ‘The Knick Kill- 
er’ and Chuck ‘The Rifleman’ 
Person (Pacers); Hakeem ‘The 
Dream’ Olajuwan (Rockets); 

Shaquielle ‘Shaq Diesel’ 
O’Neal (Magic/Lakers/Heat/ 
Celtics);Vince ‘1/2 Man V 2 Amaz- 
ing’ Carter (Raptors/Nets). 

Allen ‘The Answer’ Iverson 
(76er’s); Jason ‘White Choco- 
late’ Williams (Kings/Heat); 
Tim ‘The Big Fundamental’ 
Duncan (Spurs); Kobe ‘The 
Black Mamba’ Bryant (Lakers); 
Kevin ‘KD’ Durant (Thunder); 
Chris ‘CP3’ Paul (Hornets/Clip- 
pers); LeBron ‘King’ James... 

Basketball and American 
Jazz: the Ultimate Individual 
Team Sport. 

And this, and this, and this is 
called The Show! 


Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News are the re- 
sponsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and their advisers. These 
articles and opinions reflect the views of the individual authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the inmate population, the California De- 
partment of Corrections and Rehabilitation or the administration of San 
Quentin State Prison. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com. provides informa- 
tion for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion and fear of 
the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, or sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the United States. PrisonPath provides information including 
the ability to find a person incarcerated, visitation rules, contact numbers, 
and more about every American prisons or jails. It also allows families and 
friends of inmates to communicate with each other on a specific page. 


Disciplinary Force Still Used 
Against Mentally 111 Inmates 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Force and disciplinary mea- 
sures are being used against 
mentally ill prisoners in a pu- 
nitive manner, according to the 
court appointed monitor of the 
mental health care of Califor- 
nia inmates. 

Dr. Edward Kaufman said 
prison officials continue “to 
use force similar to that em- 
ployed at the time of trial 20 
years ago.” 

Kaufman is part of a monitor- 
ing team that has previously op- 
posed the termination of court 


supervision of the mental health 
care of California inmates. 

Kaufman said he watched 
videos where custody staff 
used force on six inmates to 
get them to take medication to 
treat their mental illness. Four 
of the inmates were under court 
supervision, and he was able to 
interview two of them. He said 
he was scheduled to interview 
a third inmate, but when he ar- 
rived at the institution, he was 
informed the inmate had been 
transferred to another facility. 

Kaufman evaluated video re- 
cordings of inmates who were 
pepper sprayed 


We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newswor- 
thy and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

• Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, 
send $1.32 worth of stamps for postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 


San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

(www.sanquentinnews.com) 

(www.flickr.com/photos/ 

sanquentinnews) 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit 
is given to the author and this 
publication, except for articles 
reprinted herein from other 
publications. 
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SPORTS 

Bill Epling Spreads the Good Word Before 
The Warriors Play Christian Mini stries 



Bill Epling giving words of 
encouragement before a game 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

“Take something you love to 
do and do it for the lord,” said 
Bill Epling, sponsor for Chris- 
tian Sport Ministries, who 
brings people in to play basket- 
ball against the Warriors. 

Christian Ministries use high- 
ly talented players and sports to 
spread God’s word to the resi- 
dents of San Quentin State Pris- 
on, said Epling. 

Don Smith and Bill Epling 
bring in teams to San Quentin 
to play basketball, softball and 
football. 

The talent level makes for 
great games that attract large 
crowds. Each game begins and 
ends with prayer, including a half 
time one as well. Epling usually 
opens with jokes, like the one 
about God not being able to sue 
the Devil because he can’t find 
a lawyer in heaven. Smith takes 
turns with his players to open 
with stories about faith. 

At an Aug. 17 game, Ministries 
point guard Tyson performed 
a half-time rap-song about the 
consequence of living that gang- 
ster life at the cost of incarcera- 
tion and leaving kids to grow up 
without their father. 

Smith started coming into San 
Quentin 16 years ago. 

“God put it in my heart that 
this is a good place to do min- 
istry. It’s a great thing for all the 
guys and we’ve become friends 
and like family,” said Smith. 

“They are two extraordinary 
individuals. It’s unbelievable 
what they do for us. said War- 
riors Coach Daniel Wright, about 
Smith and Epling. “Bill gives us 


all new tennis shoes and had the 
basketball court repaved. He’s 
one of the best men I’ve ever 
met. I love Don and Bill like my 
dad.” 

Anthony Ammons, a War- 
riors forward, added, “They are 
a blessing. Without realizing it, 
they have helped me become 
a better man. Even with serv- 


ing 102 years to life, they have 
brought me light and hope for 
the next day. They allowed me to 
dream again.” 

Smith said he played very little 
basketball growing up — just a 
little in junior high and pickup 
games. “Sports is just a means to 
an end and a fun way of doing 
it,” Smith said. 


He is faithful to sports min- 
istries. In the same weekend, 
he brought in a basketball team 
with Bill Epling, he brought a 
softball team to play against the 
San Quentin Hardtimers. “I’ll be 
back with a football team when 
the season starts,” Smith added. 

“Don’s passion is unbeliev- 
able,” Wright said. “Sometimes 
he brings in teams besides the 
ones that don’t have sponsors.” 

Epling has 40 guys cleared 
to come inside San Quentin to 
play on Saturday mornings. He 
emails them every other week 
and brings in those who want to 
play. Sometimes, it just happens 
to be someone who played pro 
like Griffin Reilly who played 
pro ball in Spain, or a division 
two college title winner, like 
David King. Last year, Epling 
brought in Golden State War- 
riors coach, Mark Jackson and 
first round draft pick, Draymond 
Green. 

The level of competition makes 
for great games against the very 
athletic San Quentin teams and 
attracts large crowds. They get to 
see good games and God’s word 
in action, like the one played 
Aug. 17. “It was one of the best 
basketball games ever played in 
San Quentin,” said Wright. 

The Ministries team brought 
in several guys who played in 
college, including Reilly. He led 
the Ministries with 38 points 
and 10 rebounds, followed by 
Ministries super fast point guard 
Tyson’s 32 points and forward 
Patrick Lacey’s 19 and 11. 

The game went back in forth, 
with the Warriors led by Mi- 
chael Franklin’s 47 points and 17 
rebounds, followed by A. McIn- 


tosh’s 31 points, John Wind- 
ham’s 11 and Maurice Hanks’ 
10. It was a nail biter with eight 
ties and 10 lead changes along 
the way. 

In the final five minutes, the 
Warriors were winning, 112-118. 
At that point, Franklin accumu- 
lated five fouls guarding Reilly. 

“Whoever has the ball, go at 
number 17 (Franklin), he has five 
fouls, he doesn’t want to leave 
the game. We’re doing that,” said 
Tyson during a time out. 

Tyson brought the Ministries 
within three by hitting a huge 
three pointer, making the score 
115-118. Then after Ministries 
Mike Picone blocked Mclns- 
tosh’s shot, they tied the game 
on a foul and a tech on Warriors 
forward Hanks, gaining another 
three points on free throws. 

Mclnstosh took the lead back 
for the Warriors on a lay-up uti- 
lizing an assist from Franklin, 
but Tyson responded with anoth- 
er three, his sixth of the game, 
making the score 121-120. 

While trying to respond, 
McIntosh was called for an of- 
fensive foul, then Franklin fouled 
out trying to stop Tyson with 28 
seconds left. After hitting one of 
two free-throws, the score was 
122-120, Ministries. 

With 10 seconds on the clock, 
the Warriors had one more 
chance to make a winning play. 
Windham rushed the ball down 
court and launched a three that 
went in the rim, spun around it 
and came out, leaving Ministries 
on top, 122-120 before a frantic 
crowd. 

After everything settled down, 
the game ended like it started, 
with a prayer and camaraderie. 


S. Q. Referees Express 
Their Love for the Game 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Herman “Black” Shead, Willie “Butch” Thompson 
and Aaron “Imam Jeddi” Taylor 


Refereeing isn’t an easy job, 
but somebody has to do it. How- 
ever, the guys who do so at San 
Quentin say they love it. 

Despite numerous complaints 
about how games are called, 
the referees come to work every 
weekend. 

“Complaints come no mat- 
ter what,” said Willie “Butch” 
Thompson. “After the game they 


apologize, realizing it ain’t noth- 
ing but a game.” Thompson said 
he “feels good about being a ref. 
It’s a good thing to be doing. A 
good way to get to know every- 
body and it keeps me out of trou- 
ble,” he added. He also umpires 
and refs football games. 

Robert Lee aka “Joey Craw- 
ford,” said, “I love it! I look 
forward to it every week.” Lee 


has been refereeing for 17 years. 
He started out at Solano State 
Prison and became a ref because 
he got too old to play, wanting to 
stay close to the game he loves. 

San Quentin Warriors Coach 
Daniel Wright recognizes “the 
refs have a very difficult job.” 
Wright suspended a player for 
two games for disrespecting a 
referee. “When it comes to the 
Warriors, it’s about attitude, in- 
tegrity and outside team safe- 
ty — talent is a distant second. I 
will not allow a player to show 
up a ref. That’s why the two- 
game suspension was warrant- 
ed,” Wright said. 

The refs don’t get it right all 
the time. “A lot of complaints are 
legit. They don’t bother me— it’s 
the way you complain,” said Lee. 
“I listen to complaints sometimes 
‘cause I can be wrong,” admit- 
ted Herman “Black” Shead. “I 
just call what I see and stand by 
it,” added Thompson. “I’m not 
perfect. I do the best I can and 
as long as I’m being honest and 
fair, I can live with the results,” 


said Isaiah “Cap” Caldwell. 

On the other hand, sometimes 
guys with illegitimate gripes are 
“just cry babies,” stated Thomp- 
son. “No one is going to agree 
with every ref call. They do their 
best. You win by putting the ball 
in the basket,” said Drew Piazza. 
“Losers make excuses, winners 
make plays,” Lee added. 

There are two organized bas- 
ketball leagues at San Quentin 
and the established teams: War- 
riors, and “over-40” Kings. 

Piazza is the commissioner 
for the Intra-Mural League, 
while Aaron “Harun” Taylor is 
commissioner for the Champi- 
onship Basketball League. Tay- 
lor is also a sports writer for San 


Quentin News. 

Referees for the Intra-Mural 
League and Championship Bas- 
ketball League receive no com- 
pensation; however, Kings and 
Warriors referees receive a pair 
of tennis shoes for their work at 
the end of the season. 

Marcus Cosby and James 
“Loco” Freeman referee games 
for CBL and Corey “St. Lou- 
is” Woods refs games for the 
Kings. 

Piazza says he has put out no- 
tices to recruit new refs. “The la- 
bor is plenty, but the workers are 
few. So we do the best we can 
with those who volunteered to 
do it for free,” added Piazza. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 



J. Davis, Robert Lee and Isaiah “Cap” Caldwell. 
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Legendary Pitcher Bill Lee 
Strikes Out 8 San Quentin Giants 


‘Even at 67 he’s still a beast 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

Former major league baseball 
player Bill Lee showed at 67 he 
still has it, striking out eight bat- 
ters and leading the RBL Giants 
to a 7-6 victory over the San 
Quentin Giants. 

S.Q. Giants Ronald Martin, 


who hit two home runs in a pre- 
vious game, batted only lfor 3 
against Lee. “What a treat and a 
humbling experience to get a hit 
off someone so good. The guy’s 
a legend, even at 67 he’s still a 
beast,” Martin said. 

Giants’ Danny Schrader, who 
had hit two home runs against 
the San Quentin A’s batted 1 for 



Official Photo 

Bill Lee’s Baseball Card 


S.Q. Kings Topple 
Outsiders, 65-60 


3 against Lee with a double. 

Lee played 14 years in the 
Majors with 10 years as a Bos- 
ton Red Sox and four years as 
a Montreal Expo. He had 112 
career wins, third all time for a 
lefty for the Red Sox. He even 
started games two and seven in 
the 1975 World Series against 
the Cincinnati Reds, according 
to RBL Giants’ couch Steve Re- 
ichardt 

“It will be tough to beat him. 
Today is not about winning or 
losing. It’s an event just playing 
with a legend,” added San Quen- 
tin Coach Elliot Smith about the 
Aug. 15 game. 

The RBL Giants love coming 
from outside into San Quentin 
to play baseball. “Love it. Most 
enjoyable company, the guys are 
always happy to see us,” said 
Reichardt. 

The RBL Giants consisted 
of Mike Deeble, who played 
college and semi pro baseball; 
Larry Silfen; Mark Wales who 



Official Photo 


Bill at a game 

played one year in college and 
one year in the minor leagues, 
Rene Morales, Kenton Lou, Bob 
Criscuolo, and Greg Wilson. 


The San Quentin Kings 
were able to overcome a push 
by the Outsiders in a 65-60 
victory. 

At the beginning of the 4th 
quarter, the Kings were ahead 
57-44, however the outside 
team didn’t give up. Led by the 
scoring of Steve Watkins, and 
a couple of big threes pointers 
by John Brewster, they brought 
the score to within five, at 63- 
58 with 1:22 seconds left. 


reeth Hancock’s 12 and Tyler’s 
11. 

Things didn’t go so well for 
the Kings during a previous 
July 27 game against the Out- 
siders. 

The seven man outside team 
was losing 62-57. Then Kings 
Coach Harris gave them some 
Gatorade. Afterwards, the 
Outsiders played with re- 
newed energy, taking the lead 
63-62 and going on to win 71- 



File Photo 


Kings and Outsiders posing with 
the referees for a picture 


“We are gonna win on de- 
fense. We don’t have to score 
any more,” said Kings forward 
Tim Thompson during a time 
out. “We got to play smart,” 
added Kings Coach Orlando 
Harris. 

With the time running out, 
Brewster told his team, “We 
gotta foul. They’ll have to 
make free throws,” he said. 

After two missed free 
throws, the Outsiders got the 
rebound and Watkins scored 
inside, closing the deficit to 
three. With only 30 seconds 
left in the game, Kings guard 
Shakur Pierce was fouled and 
hit both free throws. In the 
final seconds, the Outsiders 
were kept scoreless and the 
Kings got the Aug. 24 win. 

Ty Jones led the Kings with 
22 points, followed by Oris 
Williams’ 11 and P. “Strange” 
Walker’s 10. 

The Outsiders were led by 
Steve Watkins’ 24 points, Ga- 


64! 

“We got better in the second 
half. We stepped it up. Gato- 
rade made the difference,” 
said Hancock. 

“Our last lost by one point 
taught us to be more patient 
to walkout with a win,” added 
Nichols. 

Joe Nichols, who turned 
50 the week before, found 
his shot in that game, hitting 
four three-pointers and a free 
throw for a total of 13 points. 
Joel “Big Country” Simmons 
had a double-double, with 23 
points and 12 rebounds and 
Gareeth Hancock had another 
double-double, with 20 points 
and 11 rebounds. 

For the Kings that game, 
Oris Williams had 14 points 
and six rebounds, Thad Flee- 
ton had 12 points and 5 re- 
bounds, Brain Asey had 10 
points and Shakur Pierce had 
10 in the July 27 loss. 

—By Rahsaan Thomas 


Fully Loaded Rings Up 
Championship Victory, 31-28 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

In the Championship Basket- 
ball League’s first champion- 
ship series, Fully Loaded swept 
We’ll Deal With It in a spec- 
tacular display of lead changes 
and hard-nosed scrappy play on 
both sides. 

Fully Loaded ended the series 
with a quick steal and layup by 
their point guard. 

“He spun around, and I 
stripped the ball from their 
guard,” said Tare “Cancun” 
Beltranchuc “There were about 
four guys around him. Pookie 
(Charles Sylvester) got it and 
passed it back to me. I made 
the shot.” 

It was the 31st point, the total 
needed to win the game in the 
CBL half-court championship 
rules. 

“It was a good game,” said 
We’ll Deal With It player, Lar- 
ry “TY” Jones. “They came to 


play. We underestimated Can- 
cun. When they needed a big 
play he came through.” 

We’ll Deal With It, took a 
late game lead, 28-27 after TY 
made a 15 foot jumper. How- 
ever, Demond “Oola” Lewis 
responded quickly with his 
own shot. Fully Loaded never 
looked back as Mike Frank- 
lin made a shot, was fouled 
and made the free throw. On 
the next play, Cancun yo-yoed 
around the court, got free 
from a pick from Pookie but 
was fouled, as he attempted a 
layup. His free throw gave Ful- 
ly Loaded a 30-28 lead, setting 
up the steal and layup to win 
the game, 31-28. 

“Our team’s strategy was to 
slow Mike down, said Jones. 
“The first game he had a dou- 
ble-double. Mike was key to 
their ability to win. I knew we 
had to play better defense and 
play better, if we were to win.” 

“We were over confident. We 


thought they had no chance at 
all. The first game, we built a 
huge lead,” said Fully Loaded 
Point Guard, Cancun. “But, in 
the second game, they came 
strong. We couldn’t click. They 
kept setting picks and making 
plays.” 

“I give my teammates the 
most for listening, even when 
they did plays that could have 
cost us,” said Fully Loaded 
coach, Boo. “Our players kept 
maintaining focus, even when 
calls weren’t going their way.” 

“I was really proud that we 
were competitive in the second 
game,” said We’ll Deal With 
It coach Raphael. “We had a 
chance of winning. In the first 
game Cancun independently 
beat us. I wanted to limit his af- 
fect the second game. We would 
have not made it as far as we 
did, without Orlando “Duck” 
Harris. He’s really competitive 
and can get a win for us as he 
did all through the season.” 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Demond “ Oola” Lewis, Jason “Boo” Robinson, Charles “Pookie” Sylvester, 
George “Big George” Harris, Rahsaan “NY” Thomas and Tare “Cancun” Beltranchuc 
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William James Association 
Promotes S. Q. Arts Project 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 


Michael Valdez@cdcr.ca.gov 

Instructors being trained and certified 


CDCR Certifies 
48 Instructors 


The William James Associa- 
tion (WJA) is an organization 
that promotes work services in 
the arts, environment, and edu- 
cation. In addition, community 
development currently provides 
the Prison Arts Project for pris- 
oners. 

“The biggest thing about the 
Prison Arts Project is it’s inspir- 
ing,” said Laurie Brooks, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the William 
James Association. “It allows 
people to rise above their cir- 
cumstances to find the beauty in 
their art. Art has a way of unit- 
ing everyone, especially through 
music,” she said. Brooks has 
been with the WJA since 1989. 
According to Brooks, there are 
currently 10 arts facilitators as- 
signed to the San Quentin Arts 
Project. 

The WJA is a nonprofit com- 


munity service corporation 
founded in 1973 by Page Smith 
and Paul Lee. The association 
was named after an American 


philosopher William James, who 
was deeply concerned with the 

See Prison Arts on page 4 


Photo by Steve Emrick 

James Norton and Laurie Brooks painting a mural 



The Office of Correctional 
Education (OCE) recently 
held three one-week training 
and certification classes for 
48 current instructors in the 
Inter-net and Computing Core 
(IC3) and Microsoft Office 
Specialist (MOS) programs. 
The concentrated week-long 
training sessions provided fo- 
cused training in alignment 
with the new Office Services 
and Related Technology and 
Computer Literacy curricula. 
The training provided each 
instructor direct knowledge of 
the software used in each pro- 
gram. Instructors experienced 
teacher-led instruction tied to 
student certification for IC3 
and Microsoft Specialist Word, 
Excel and Power Point. This 
investment in instructor train- 
ing is an example of the Ca- 


reer Technical Education and 
Leadership Council (CTELC) 
and the OCE’s commitment 
to continuous improvement of 
career technical education and 
to provide students with ca- 
reer skills that will assist them 
upon release. 

The dedication to learning 
and improving student success 
was evident as many instruc- 
tors studied and practiced af- 
ter class had ended. The staff 
worked collaboratively, and 
supported one another. Their 
diligence paid off as all re- 
ceived the training needed to 
implement the new curricula; 
improve student success; as 
well as gain certification in 
IC3 and MOS Word, Excel and 
Power Point. 

See CDCR on page 5 


John Kelly’s Inspirational Journey 

‘The system lacks the ability to discriminate ’ 


By Sally Schilling 
Daily Journal 

John Kelly said he just sort 
of fell into a life of communi- 
ty service. His desire to help 
others led him down many 
different career paths. He was 
a priest, a teacher and dean at 
Serra High School, and later 


San Quentin Community Remembers 
Sergeant Dennis ‘Bubba’ Wright 


DENNIS “BUBBA” 
WRIGHT 
August 24, 1974 - 
September 24, 2012 



Sgt. Wright in uniform 


On September 24, 2013, the 
San Quentin community re- 
membered Sgt. Dennis “Bub- 
ba” Wright, whose expansive 
personality 
continues to in- 
spire everyone 
who knew him. 
The consensus 
among staff 
and inmates is 
that “Bubba” 
loved life with 
the heart of a 
“Gentle Giant.” 
One month after 
his 38th birth- 
day, “Bubba” 
suffered a fa- 
tal heart attack 
(9-24-12). Along 
with his wife, 
and six chil- 
dren, the entire 
SQ family con- 
tinues the griev- 
ing process. The 


Family Photo 


memory of the joy and the 
laughter he instilled in ev- 
eryone he met is the positive- 
motivating force that carries 
them along. 

To everyone who was 
touched by his kind spirit, 
“Bubba” was the most kind 
and gentle soul inside San 
Quentin. C/O B. Hart stated, 
“He was straight forward, and 
would do almost anything he 
can to help you. He was fair, 
and I really miss my sumo 
wrestling partner.” 

The message of generos- 
ity and respect was repeated 
by everyone who knew him. 
“Bubba” spent most of his 
time in West Block. For those 
inmates, Curly Joe Burrell 
said, “He was the handle that 
made our life inside a little bit 
better. We looked forward to 
“Bubba’s” tequila whistling, 

See Sgt. Wright on page 5 


the founding director of the 
Samaritan House in San Ma- 
teo County. He taught kids 
English and Latin at Serra 
and helped grow the Samari- 
tan House — which now pro- 
vides a wide range of basic 
needs — into a 
strong human 
services agency 
serving the most 
needy in San 
Mateo County. 

Through teach- 
ing and work- 
ing at the Sa- 
maritan House, 
he learned how 
to address the 
needs of a com- 
munity. He had 
a window into 
the world of 
those who were 
deeply strug- 
gling, but had 


never thought about society’s 
challenges in terms of the 
criminal population, that is 
until he visited San Quentin 
State Prison. 

See John Kelly’s on page 5 
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John Kelly at the Kid C.A.T. banquet 

Folsom State Prison Celebrates 
The Graduation of 15 Women 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Journalism Guild 

Last July, 15 women doing 
time at Folsom prison gradu- 
ated from educational programs 
ranging from high school di- 
plomas to pouring concrete on 
construction sites. The program 
is a part of California Prison 
Industry Authority’s (Cal-PIA) 


Career Technical Education 
Pre -Apprenticeship Program. 

In addition to learning the- 
ses skills, the women may be 
the first offender rehabilita- 
tion program in the nation to 
collaborate with trade unions 
to learn masonry, work jack- 
hammers, and in the word of a 

See Folsom Women on page 5 
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LT. ANDERSEN RETIRES 

After 16 years, he can focus on family and golf 



Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 


Lt. Loren Andersen standing in 
front of the West Entrance 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Staff writer 

Lt. Loren Andersen is re- 
tiring from San Quentin, the 
prison where he started his 
career, after 16 years of ser- 
vice with the California De- 
partment of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation. 

Soon after Andersen left the 
Navy, he said, he was search- 
ing for a job that he felt he 
could do. Not wanting to be a 
salesperson or work a regular 
desk job, he saw San Quentin 
as a viable option. It is a huge 
operation, and he found the 
more he learned, the more in- 
teresting the work became. 

Soon after he started, An- 
dersen became a Permanent 
Intermittent Employee (PIE), 
which allowed him to work 
throughout the entire prison 
on all watches. 

“It was good at that time 
because I got to learn where I 
wanted to work, to see all the 
different positions and pick 
where I enjoyed it the most,” 
said Andersen. 

In 1997, in the beginning of 
his career, Andersen said, the 
prisons were in transition and 
the relationship between cor- 
rectional officers and inmates 
was strained. 

“Over the years that rela- 
tionship has improved,” he 
said. “Even through that my 
approach didn’t change very 
much. I always tried to be 
honest and keep the inmate 
informed.” 

Andersen said incarcera- 
tion is now changing from a 
strict disciplinary system to 
one structured on rehabilita- 
tion. The part of San Quentin 
he would change, if he could, 
would be condemned row. 

As for the state’s current 
standoff over prison over- 
crowding between Gov. Jerry 
Brown and federal judges 
Thelton Henderson, Lawrence 
K. Karlton, and Stephen Re- 
inheart, Andersen said, the 
judges should come into the 
prisons. 

“Those judges should visit 
us here and not make edicts 
based on arbitrary numbers,” 


said Andersen. 

“The prisons 
aren’t suffer- 
ing from over- 
crowding now, 
two and half 
years ago we 
were.” 

“I think 
North Block is 
400 design ca- 
pacity, basical- 
ly one inmate 
per cell, but 
we’ve got two 
in one cell. If 
we had one, it 
would be more 
civilized, but 
I think we’re 
getting by well 
with double 
occupancy,” 
said Ander- 
sen. 

He said he 
remembers 
when San 
Quentin had 
inmates dou- 
ble bunked 
inside North 
Block in the walkway space 
called broadways. 


“The military 
was basically 
discharging 
people so I chose 
to complete my 
present tour 
and get out” 


“That’s what overcrowd- 
ing was when we had the gym 
filed with 350 inmates, and we 
had broadways in every unit: 
Alpine, Badger, Donner, and 
West Block,” Andersen said. 
“Then we had exceeded 6,000 
inmates for a while; right now 
we’re around 4,200.” 

“I’m Navy retired, I wanted 
to fly when I got out of college, 
so I joined, but I got out in the 
early ‘90s. This was just after 
the cold war. Actually when 


the USSR dissolved, there was 
a draw down in the military,” 
explained Andersen. 

“The military was basically 
discharging people so I chose 
to complete my present tour 
and get out,” Andersen said. “I 
fulfilled my 20 years, but I still 
think about it and miss it.” 

Andersen commented that 
the people he admired in his 
career were San Quentin War- 
dens Jeanne Woodford, Mike 
Martell and Kevin Chappell. 

“They all have very upbeat 
and positive personalities. So 
does Correctional Counselor 
Mike McGarvey,” Andersen 
explained. “He had that hon- 
esty, a way of looking through 
things and going by the law.” 

Right now Andersen said he 
is ready to do three things: re- 
lax golf and focus on his fam- 
ily. 

“They’re the most important 
part my life, I’ve given time to 
my country, I’ve given time 
to San Quentin, and now it’s 
time for the people I love— and 
that’s my family,” said Ander- 
sen. 
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Lt. Andersen outside of San Quentin by Tower 1 
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American’s Prison Population Declines 

But the number of lifers continues to grow 


By Ted Swain 
Staff Writer 

With the closing of prisons 
in many states and initiatives 
to modify tough on crime laws, 
America’s prison populations are 
declining. Despite this, the num- 
ber of people sentenced to life in 
prison continues to grow, says 
the non-profit Washington think 
tank, The Sentencing Project. 

Between 2011 and 2012, sev- 
enteen states closed one or more 
prisons. However, more and 
more inmates are serving life 
sentences without the possibility 
of parole (LWOP). According to 
Ashley Nellis, Ph.D., and Jean 
Chung, authors of the recent 
report, LWOP is the preferred 
sentencing tool by a majority of 
states. The analysis documents 


By Chris Schuhmacher 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Throughout the nation, law- 
makers are scrambling to find 
ways to fund the out of control 
costs of state correctional sys- 
tems. 

The United States maintains 
the highest rate of incarcera- 
tion in the world with 2.2 mil- 
lion people housed in prisons 
or jails. The math is simple, 
unless prison populations are 
reduced and correctional costs 
controlled, states will be forced 
to slash educational and health 
care services, according to a 
recent study by The Sentencing 
Project. “State lawmakers in at 
least 24 states adopted 41 crimi- 
nal justice policies that in 2012 
may contribute to downscaling 
prison populations and eliminat- 
ing barriers to reentry while pro- 
moting effective approaches to 
public safety,” the study finds. 

Legislators are focusing on 
policy reforms in sentencing, 
probation and parole, collateral 
consequences, and juvenile jus- 
tice. 

In 2012, California voters 
passed prop 36, also known as 
the Three Strikes Reform Act. 
The new law could lead to the 
release of 3,400 inmates who 
received their third strike and 
a 25- to-life sentence for a non- 
serious/non-violent offense. 

Marco Davidson, sentenced 
under the Three Strikes law is 
serving a 35 -to-life sentence. 
Davidson serves as the secretary 
and facilitator for the Hope for 
Strikers group at San Quentin. 
“Our mission is to educate in- 
mates on what will be required 
by the courts and the parole 
board in any future proceed- 
ings,” said Davidson. 

Senate Bill 260, another pol- 
icy reform recently signed into 
law, pertains to juvenile justice 
in California. It establishes a pa- 
role review process for individu- 
als who were under 18 years of 
age at the time of the offense and 
prosecuted as an adult. 

There are currently over 6,500 
people in California prison who 


long-term trends in use of life 
imprisonment. 

During most of the 20th Cen- 
tury, “life” generally meant that 
one would eventually get out of 
prison. When the Supreme Court 
struck the death penalty in 1972, 
only seven states had LWOP sen- 
tencing available. After the court 
re-instated the death penalty in 
1976 , the other 43 states enacted 
LWOP statutes. According to 
Nellis and Chung, prior to the 
boom in LWOP, a life sentence 
typically meant that one would 
be released after a decade or so. 
Now, after the LWOP explosion, 
there’s a popular saying that 
“life-means life.” 

As punishment and incapaci- 
tation became the primary tools 
of criminal justice, many people 
abandoned the idea of reforming 


were under the age of 18 at the 
time of their crime. SB 260 al- 
lows the parole board “to provide 
a meaningful chance for release 
for people who were juveniles at 
the time of their crime to be re- 
leased on growth and maturity,” 
according to the www.fairsen- 
tencingforyouth.org website. 

Michael Nelson was convict- 
ed of murder at the age of 16. He 
was sentenced to 25 years to life 
as a juvenile. He serves as the 
Chairman of Kid CAT, a sup- 
port group for juvenile offenders 
at San Quentin. 

With the looming reduction of 
state revenues and potential cuts 
in federal funding on the hori- 
zon, the Sentencing Report em- 
phasized that lawmakers are now 
pushing prison policy reform as 
a viable solution to taxpayer’s 
woes. Highlights include: 

• Relaxed mandatory mini- 
mums: Seven states, Alabama, 
California, Missouri, Massa- 
chusetts, Kansas, Louisiana, 
and Pennsylvania, revised man- 
datory penalties for certain of- 
fenses, including crack cocaine 
possession and drug offense en- 
hancements. 

• Death Penalty: Connecti- 
cut abolished the death penalty, 
becoming the 17th to eliminate 
death as a criminal sanction. 

• Sentence modifications: Two 
states, Louisiana and Oklahoma, 
authorized or expanded mecha- 
nisms to modify sentences post- 
conviction. These policies allow 
prosecutors and judges to reduce 
the prison sentences of individu- 
als who meet eligibility require- 
ments. 

• Parole and probation revo- 
cation reforms: Seven states, 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Louisiana, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania, expanded the 
use of earned time for eligible 
prisoners and limited the use of 
incarceration for probation and 
parole violations. 

• Juvenile life without parole: 
Three states, California, Loui- 
siana, and Pennsylvania, autho- 
rized sentencing relief for indi- 
viduals sentenced to juvenile 
life without parole. 


offenders and it became com- 
mon to put people away forever. 
As a result, by 2012 there were 

160.000 people serving life sen- 
tences, a 12 percent increase 
since 2008. Today, one of every 
nine people in prison is serving a 
life sentence. 

POPULATION 

The population of prison- 
ers serving life without parole 
(LWOP) has risen more sharply 
than life sentences with the pos- 
sibility of parole. There has been 
a 22.2 percent increase in LWOP 
since 2008. Approximately 

10.000 non-violent offenders are 
serving life sentences with the 
possibility of parole. 

The broadened use of life 
sentences has been a symbol of 
transformation in corrections 
policy. All states have LWOP 
statutes, however only five states, 
California, Florida, Pennsylva- 
nia, Louisiana, and Michigan 
have more than 60 percent of the 
nation’s lifers. In recent years, 
budgetary constraints and fac- 
tors pointing to failure of such 
programs have caused states to 
re-think sentencing policies. Af- 
ter a decades long growth spurt, 
some politicians and policy 
makers recognize that “lock-em 
up forever” programs, simply do 
not work. 

Much of the LWOP population 
is made up of people like Larry 
Yarbrough of Oaklahoma. He is 
typical the many cases compris- 
ing the LWOP population, says 
the Sentencing Project. Yar- 
brough was a 63 -year old mar- 
ried restaurant owner, with five 
children and 13 grandchildren. 
He received a life sentence for 
selling one ounce of cocaine 
and three marijuana cigarettes. 
So far, Yarbrough has served 18 
years and seems likely to spend 
their rest of his life in prison. 

Not only is the number of 
people serving a life sentence at 
an unprecedented level, 30 per- 
cent of them are LWOP. With 

160.000 people serving a life 
sentence, over 49,000 have no 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

Six years after California law- 
makers authorized $1.2 billion 
for counties to build more jail 
space, not a single county has 
finished construction, according 
to the Sacramento Bee. 

“Since then, demands for 
county jail space has spiked due 
to a 2011 California law that re- 
directed lower-level offenders to 
counties rather than state pris- 
ons,” the Bee reported. 

Officials in the counties cited 
a maze of bureaucratic state 
hurdles that prove too difficult to 
navigate. 

According to the Bee, “state 
officials provided the counties 
with an 80 -page document ex- 
plaining the requirements, such 
as verifying property owner- 
ship, revenue sources and design 
plans.” 

“The red tape is unbelievable. 
It’s not an easy process,” said 


possibility of parole. While ho- 
micide makes up over 64 percent 
of the commitment offenses, 
many are like Clarence Aaron 
who was a 23 year old college 
student arrested in 1993. He had 
served as liaison between two 
drug dealers, but was not present 
or even knowledgeable about the 
overall drug transaction. He was 
convicted and held responsible 
for the total amount of drugs. He 
is now in his 20th year of a three 
life-term sentence. 

Racial disparity is a factor 
when examining those serving 
prison sentences. While African 
Americans comprise 12 percent 
of the general population, they 
are 28 percent of total arrests. 
They are 38 percent of those 
convicted of a felony and sent to 
prison; 47 percent of lifers are 
African American and 58 percent 
of LWOP prisoners are African 
American. Overall, two thirds 
of all inmates are non-white. In 
some states the percentages are 
higher. In Maryland, 77 percent 
of lifers are African American. 
In Georgia, 72 percent of lifers 
are African American. 

MISCONCEPTIONS 

Politicians often bolster mis- 
conceptions. The Sentencing 
Project Report points to the ex- 
ample of Maryland Governor 
Parris Glendening. Glendening 
famously told his parole board 
“do not even recommend - do 
not even send to my desk - a re- 
quest for murderers and rapists” 
unless they are terminal or very 
old. Then Governor Gray Davis 
also got attention saying indi- 
viduals convicted of homicide 
would only leave prison “in a 
pine box.” 

Evidence demonstrates that 
lengthy prison sentences do not 
produce the desired result and 
are counter-productive. In 1994, 
Georgia passed a “two strikes” 
law which resulted in a manda- 
tory life sentence without possi- 
bility of parole for a second se- 
rious offense. However, despite 
the law’s intended purpose, only 


Manuel Perez, Madera County’s 
corrections director. 

Madera County is one of the 
few counties that have managed 
to build new space with state 
funds. However, the $30 million, 
144- jail bed expansion is not ex- 
pected to be completed until late 
2013. 

Other county sheriffs released 
nearly 153,000 (28 percent) in- 
mates in 2012. 

“State officials in 2011 chose 
to fund counties that had sent the 
most criminals to prison,” the 
Bee reported, “thus recognizing 
that the same counties were also 
likeliest to need more jail space 
after the state began redirecting 
inmates their way in 2011.” 

Projects in bigger counties, 
such as Orange and Los Angeles, 
are not expected to be completed 
for at least five years. 

Sacramento County, ranked 
seventh in the state for sending 
offenders to prison, had its ap- 
plication denied, but county of- 


half those sentenced under the 
law are convicted of a homicide. 

California maintains 25.2 
percent of the nation’s life- sen- 
tenced population. The Three 
Strikes Law is responsible for 
22 percent of the state’s 40,000 
lifers. The law passed on the 
promise that it would take per- 
sons convicted of serious and 
violent offenses off the streets. 
However, in reality, more than 
half of persons sentenced un- 
der three strikes were not con- 
victed of a violent or serious 
offense. According to Nellis and 
Chung, the United States is far 
out of step with other countries 
in terms of sentencing offenders 
to life. Whole life sentences are 
very rare in other countries. 

In the United Kingdom, only 
49 people are serving life with- 
out the possibility of parole. In 
the United States, over 49,000 
are serving the same sentence. 
The study concludes that sup- 
port for life without possibility 
of parole is based on the false 
promise of public safety. The 
Sentencing Project draws on 
additional data analysis and 
reports of other public safety 
enterprises. As an example, one 
such report is a 2011 study of re- 
sults of 860 people convicted of 
homicide, sentenced to life, and 
who were all paroled beginning 
in 1995. Analysis of the outcome 
finds that in the years since their 
release, only five of the individu- 
als have been returned to prison 
for new felonies. 

Mounting concerns about 
mass incarceration are rooted 
partly in the monetary issues 
plaguing many states. In Au- 
gust 2013 U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Eric Holder delivered a 
speech that has reinvigorated 
discussions on mass incar- 
ceration. However policies and 
practices around life sentences 
remain unchallenged despite a 
sustained period of low crime. 
According to findings of the 
report, the violent crime rate is 
now close to half of what it was 
20 years ago. 


ficials plan to reapply for similar 
funds, the Bee reported. 

The state has authorized an- 
other $500,000 to build local cor- 
rectional facilities in addition to 
the $1.2 billion already approved. 
Curtis Hill of the Board of State 
and Community Constructions 
wants smaller counties funded 
with these appropriations. 

Don Specter, director of the 
Prison Law Office, is opposed 
to expanding bed space in the 
county jails. He filed federal 
lawsuits against the state, Fresno 
and Riverside counties for poor 
jail conditions imposed on in- 
mates. 

He argues, “Fewer people need 
to be held in jails prior to trial 
and more need to be sentenced 
in ways that don’t involve incar- 
ceration, such as GPS.” 

Specter “supports the focus of 
the latest jail construction,” the 
Bee reports, as long it “provides 
more mental health and rehabili- 
tation services.” 


Lawmakers Scramble 
For Prison Funding 


County Jail Construction Bogs Down 
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Brown’s Realignment Poses 
Challenges for County Jails 



Prisoners being escorted chained together 
through Los Angeles County Jail 


By Haro Agakian 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Governor Jerry Brown’s re- 
alignment strategy to reduce 
state prison overcrowding is 
presenting challenges for county 
sheriffs. California county jails 
now house more than 1,100 in- 
mates serving sentences of five 
years or more in jails designed 
for stays of a year or less. 

“We are not set up to house 
inmates for this period of time,” 
said Nick Warner, the Califor- 
nia State Sheriffs’ Association’s 
legislative director. 

According to a report by the 
Sheriffs’ Association, in ad- 
dition to finding space in their 
often-crowded jails, counties 
must provide specialized pro- 
grams that are more costly than 
those for traditional county jail 
inmates. 

The Sheriffs’ Association 
found that out of the 1,153 in- 
mates in county jails sentenced 


to at least five years, 44 in- 
mates are serving sentences of 
10 years or more. Most of the 
inmates are sentenced for ve- 
hicle theft, identity theft, and 
burglary, although a Riverside 
County inmate is serving nearly 
13 years for felony child abuse 
and a Solano County inmate is 
serving more than 10 years as a 
serial thief. 

The report covering all but 
six of the state’s counties shows 
that the Los Angeles County 
Jail is holding 35 percent of all 
long-term inmates, including 
one sentenced to 43 years for 
drug trafficking. 

According to the Associated 
Press, the number of long-term 
inmates in county jails will keep 
growing as the state diverts 
more low-level inmates from 
state prisons to comply with the 
realignment policy, which re- 
sulted from federal court orders 
to reduce the population in the 
state’s 34 adult prisons. 


Before the realignment in 
2011, the only prisoner who 
might have spent more time 
than a year in a county jail 
would be someone awaiting 
trial in a complicated case such 
as murder. 

Although the number of long- 
term inmates represents less 
than two percent of the 77,000 
prisoners who can be housed 
in California’s 58 county jails, 
sheriffs say they command a 
disproportionate amount of 
money and attention. Sheriffs 
contend in the report that most 
county jails lack the large ex- 
ercise yards, classrooms, and 
treatment space required for in- 
mates who are incarcerated for 
years instead of a few months. 

Jeffery Callison, a spokes- 
man for the Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation, ac- 
knowledged that sheriffs need 
a different type of facility to 
handle long-term inmates, but 
he noted that state lawmakers 


authorized $500 million last 
year to help counties renovate 
jails and add space. “The jails 
are getting modernized,” Calli- 
son said. “They’re able to offer 
programs to their inmates.” 

According to the Associ- 
ated Press, lawmakers have 
approved $1.2 billion in bonds 
for building new jails, many of 
which are under construction. 

Communities are getting 
$865 million in operating mon- 


ies through the state fiscal year, 
budgeted to exceed $1 billion 
next year. 

“The U.S. Supreme Court or- 
dered California to dramatical- 
ly reduce its population,” said 
Elizabeth Ashford, a spokesper- 
son for the governor. “Rather 
than release prisoners early, the 
state is complying through re- 
alignment.” The state will keep 
helping counties as they imple- 
ment the policy, she added. 


Prison Arts Project’s Effectiveness on the Prison Culture 


Continued from Page 1 

relationship between philosophi- 
cal thought and social action. 

Through the vision and efforts 
of Eloise Smith, the WJA began 
the Prison Arts Project in 1977 
as a pilot program at the Califor- 
nia Medical Facility (CMF) pris- 
on in Vacaville. Since that time, 
the WJA has dedicated itself to 
providing arts experiences to 
incarcerated individuals in the 
belief that participation in the 
artistic process significantly and 
positively affects one’s views of 
oneself and the world. 

Professional artists provide 
in-depth, long-term arts experi- 
ences for incarcerated men and 
women. The program selects and 
hires professional visual, literary 
and performing artists to teach in 
California state prison facilities. 
It also establishes Artists-in-Res- 
idence programs for the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

There also has been much in- 
terest by some elected officials 
regarding the positive possibili- 
ties of arts being part of the big- 
ger picture. In 1980, State Sena- 
tor Henry Mello was responsible 
for getting legislation passed to 
expand the Arts in Corrections 
(AIC) programs. 

Jack Bowers, WJA Chairman 
of the Board of Directors based 
in Santa Cruz, began working at 
Soledad State Prison as a music 
instructor with the AIC program. 
He understands the significance 
of doing something beneficial for 
prisoners. Bowers was success- 
ful with his effort to instill the 
qualities necessary to become a 
good all-around musician, and 
he intimately understands the 
rehabilitation and inestimable 
benefits of such programs. 

Brooks is an artist, a potter 
by trade who has been with the 
William James Association since 
1989. According to Brooks, “The 
WJA is also sponsoring a film 
screening to benefit the Prison 
Arts Project, At Night I Fly (Im- 


ages from New Folsom Prison), a 
film by Michel Wenzer.” 

The benefit organizers wrote, 
“Images from New Folsom, men 
at one of California’s most maxi- 
mum security prisons, let us see 
their world. At Night I Fly shows 
the artistic human journey these 
men take, as well as the need that 
fuels it, and the beauty and pain 
encountered along the way.” 

The San Quentin Prison Arts 
Project is presently working on a 
huge mural com- 
prised of sixteen 
4’x8’ panels that 
will be displayed 
in San Quentin’s 
North Dinning 
Hall. 

Scott McK- 
instry said, 

“Laurie and 
Steve Emrick 
[Community 
Partnership 
Manager], got 
the William 
James Asso- 
ciation to run 
the Prison Arts 
Project here.” 

Brooks told 
the San Quen- 
tin News, “I 
have six artists 
working on this composition.” 
Work on the mural is in a small 
art studio crammed with musi- 
cians/band equipment and actors 
involved with the Marin Shake- 
speare Theater Company on a 
daily rotating basis. With limited 
workspace and time the artists 
managed to trek on, determined 
to complete this creative under- 
taking. 

“Art has had a positive affect 
on my life and keeps me away 
from trouble,” said artist James 
Norton. 

According to Brooks, “Art 
programs in prison are vital. 
That’s why I’m involved. The 
contact is special — it’s freedom, 
it’s a place of individualism. You 
have to go with the flow working 
in this environment; it’s a differ- 
ent reality in prison making it all 


work under the circumstances. 
We try to keep the program con- 
stant and moving forward.” 

When asked about the PBS 
film project just completed about 
arts programs in San Quentin, 
featuring prisoner/artist “San- 
tos,” Brooks said, “It was won- 
derful that Santos was allowed 
to undergo that artful mission. 
Someone in charge took a risk 
and 70 years later it’s being rec- 
ognized.” 


Emmy Award winning docu- 
mentary filmmakers, Paul and 
Lori Sutton, a husband and wife 
team at San Diego State Univer- 
sity, spent three days in October 
filming and recording Santos’s 
massive World War II era mu- 
rals in San Quentin’s West Chow 
Halls, the current mural project, 
the Marin Shakespeare Theater 
Company and San Quentin’s 
Wall City Band. 

According to Brooks, the 
William James Association is 
funded in part by the Puffin 
Foundation and Indiegogo.com, 
a crowd-sharing group who also 
donated funding for the mural. 
The Marin County Foundation 
and the Kalliopeia Foundation 
contribute to the WJA as well. 
David Kaun, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at UCSC, and Santa Cruz 


writer Quentin Hancock are also 
major contributors to the WJA. 

In 2010, state funding for arts 
facilitators was eliminated. The 
WJA partnered up with Bread & 
Roses and the Marin Shakespeare 
Theater Company to continue 
bringing professional artists and 
teachers into California’s prison 
system. This corroboration al- 
lows art facilitators to continue 
bringing music, painting, acting 
and songwriting workshops into 
the prison sys- 
tem. 

“We are 
fortunate that 
Laurie brings 
other artists in 
who encour- 
age us to stay 
with it,” said 
Norton. 

The Califor- 
nia Rehabilita- 
tion Oversight 
Board (C- 
ROB) is an im- 
portant group 
whose board 
members in- 
clude Inspec- 
tor General 
Robert A. Bar- 
ton, Secretary 
of the CDCR 
Jeffrey Beard and Administra- 
tor of Adult Education Programs 
Patricia S. Terry. In a September 
2013 report, the group wrote: 

“Effective programming is es- 
sential to reducing recidivism, 
and offenders who participate in 
arts programs have lower rates of 
recidivism. The board reviewed 
the Arts in Corrections pilot 
program and is pleased with the 
initial results. The department 
should continue working toward 
developing a dedicated Arts in 
Corrections program, to be ad- 
ministered statewide.” 

The C-ROB board is pleased 
with the initial results from the 
Arts in Corrections pilot pro- 
gram, and said they are aware 
that offenders who engage in arts 
programs experience better pa- 
role outcomes and lower rates of 


recidivism. “The board recom- 
mends the department continue 
to work collaboratively with the 
California Arts Council Lawyers 
Association to develop dedicated 
arts in corrections programs to 
be administered statewide.” 

“The art program is very im- 
portant because studies show 
that disciplinary and recidivism 
rates are lowered,” said McK- 
instry. 

Brooks said, “Working with 
the California Lawyers Asso- 
ciation for the arts is wonderful. 
They help us to restore funding 
for the arts, and with Legislative 
and Senate hearings.” 

The Joint Committee on the 
Arts held hearings in Los An- 
geles at the Grammy Museum 
Auditorium. Speakers/advocates 
for Arts in Corrections Program 
who spoke at the event included 
Jack Bowers, Jim Carlson, Lau- 
rie Brooks, Wayne Cook, Craig 
Watson and Wayne Krammer — 
rock guitarist for the legendary 
60s mega-group MC-5. Kram- 
mer started the program Jail Gui- 
tar Doors (the name came from a 
song written about Krammer by 
The Clash when he went to jail). 
Krammer donates guitars to in- 
carcerated men and women. 

In September the CBS Sunday 
Morning show ran a segment on 
prison art programs. Hollywood 
actor Tim Robbins was featured 
at the California Rehabilitation 
Center highlighting that prison’s 
theatre programs. Some men and 
women involved with the arts 
continue to grow as artists with 
their involvement in reentry pro- 
grams such as the Poetic Justice 
Project based in Santa Maria 
California, made possible by art- 
ist/writer Deborah Tobola. 

Brooks said, “It’s gratifying 
to be -a part of the talent behind 
these walls. It’s an opportunity 
for San Quentin artists to display 
their talent. We as WJA artists/ 
facilitators have this great op- 
portunity to be part of the cre- 
ativity demonstrate by those in- 
volved with the program.” www. 
williamjamesassociation.org 



Photo by Steve Emrick 

Top row:Justus Evans, Bruce Fowler, Laurie Brooks, 
Scott Me Kinstry, Bottom row: James Norton 
and Christopher Christensen 
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John Kelly’s Journeys and Experiences of Humanity 

The system cant discriminate between those who are rehabilitatable and those who aren’t 


Continued from Page 1 

A friend invited him to 
conduct a spiritual weekend 
at the prison. “My first reac- 
tion was, ‘who in the world 
would want to go into San 
Quentin State Prison?”’ he 
said. He grew more skeptical 
of visiting the prison when 
he heard that if the prisoners 
take you hostage, the guards 
won’t help, he said. But his 
fears were washed away when 
he first met with who he calls 
residents there in 1991. “After 
that one weekend, I decided 
I was home,” he said. “It was 
one of the most powerful ex- 
periences of my life.” 

RESTORATIVE 

JUSTICE 

Kelly, 84, lives in a senior 
community in San Mateo, and 
still visits San Quentin three 
times a week. He talks with 
groups of 15 to 20 residents 
about a variety of topics, from 
anger management, empa- 
thy, forgiveness and staying 
connected with family. The 
degree of sharing that goes 
on in these groups is far be- 
yond what he has witnessed in 
groups outside of prison. “It’s 
just so straightforward and 
honest,” he said. 

His work at the prison has 
turned him into an advocate 
for restorative justice. The 
main idea behind restorative 
justice is the idea that human 
nature can change, said Kelly. 

One part of restorative jus- 
tice program at San Quentin is 
encouraging criminals to take 
full responsibility for their 
actions. The program also 
focuses on the victims com- 
ing to terms with their griev- 
ances. Sometimes the victims 
will visit the prison and talk 
directly to the perpetrators 


Continued from Page 1 

or a love song to remind us 
of our loved ones. He was our 
‘live and in your face’ disc 
jockey!” 

“You got this, you can do 
it!” was the recurring theme 
from “Bubba” to everyone. 
Sergeant L. Perez, who met 
“Bubba” while at the CDCR 
training academy, spoke of 
the vote of confidence she of- 
ten received from him during 
challenging circumstances, “ 
‘You can do this, I got you.’ 


“The way you 
go into it, is the 
way you come 
out of it” 

He never wavered in sup- 
porting anyone who needed 
help. His heart was as big as 
he was. He was truly a unique 
and special soul who is unfor- 
gettable and also irreplace- 


about what it has taken for 
them to reconcile and forgive, 
said Kelly. “Some powerful 
sharing goes on,” he said. 

A third element of restor- 
ative justice is making sure the 
next generation is not doomed 
to repeat the same mistakes. 
Residents explore what life 
circumstances lead them to 
their own criminal activity, 
and through this they discover 
that their upbringings had a 
lot to do with it. 


“Imagine being 
a kid at San 
Mateo High 
School and you 
see kids driving 
up to school in 
brand-new cars” 


One resident who speaks at 
the prison starts his talk by 
saying, “When I was born, 
my dad was in prison and my 
mom was a dope addict,” he 
said. “Some of their stories 
are unbelievable.” When Kel- 
ly learned about their back- 
grounds, he discovered the 
residents were simply leading 
the same lives and making the 
same mistakes as the people 
who raised them. 

“They say, ‘it was my turn 
to do what was happening to 
me,”’ he said. 

But some of these people 
who are victims of terrify- 
ing childhoods can change, 
he said. “When people inside 
change, they become the most 
powerful advocates,” he said. 
“There are some very fine hu- 
man beings in San Quentin 


able.” 

C/O E. Sanford, who went 
through the academy with 
him, recalls their four months 
of training: “ ‘Bubba’ picked 
me up and drove me home each 
day because my car was inop- 
erable.” 

To co-workers, family and 
friends, “Bubba’s” warmth and 
personality continue to radiate 
in their lives. “The Big Teddy 
Bear lives on in our hearts,” 
his wife Koren said. “Bubba’s 
big smile and laughter was like 
sunshine in our lives. It raised 
me up when I was feeling 
down.” One of his daughters 
remembers the last words of 
hope she heard from her dad: 
“The way you go into it, is the 
way you come out of it.” 

“Bubba’s” words and spirit 
continue to live on. He was a 
truly special human being in 
the hearts of all within San 
Quentin and beyond. Remem- 
bering his passing brought 
tears of sorrow and of joy for 
having been a part of his life. 
It is a comfort to hold on to his 
big and awesome love. 


State Prison. I tell them, ‘you 
have a wisdom that this world 
needs.” 

A CHANCE FOR 
CHANGE 

The people who end up in 
prison are lucky if they are 
afforded an opportunity to 
change, said Kelly. He ac- 
knowledges that not all people 
will change because some have 
suffered too much trauma at 
an early age, but said prisons 
do not do enough to help those 
who can change. “The system 
lacks the ability to discrimi- 
nate between those who are 
rehabilitatable and those who 
aren’t,” he said. 

“The first response when 
someone becomes incarcer- 
ated should be to rehabilitate, 
not to simply keep them away 
from society,” said Kelly. Most 
prisoners are not as lucky as 
the ones in San Quentin, which 
has about 3,000 volunteers, 
said Kelly. “They get excited 
to transfer to San Quentin,” he 
said of the residents. “They are 
so excited to finally get to do 
something with their lives.” 

BASIC NEEDS FOR 
KIDS 

Along with helping crimi- 
nals and victims, the concept 
of restorative justice focuses 
on addressing the issues that 
lead to incarceration. For a 
community to prevent the 
cycle of incarceration, schools 
need to address the basic needs 
of kids, said Kelly. “Imag- 
ine being a kid at San Mateo 
High School and you see kids 
driving up to school in brand- 
new cars,” he said. “And when 
you go home, you’re lucky if 
there’s dinner on the table.” 
The disparity between rich 
and poor is growing and these 
disparities affect how kids 
perceive the world, said Kel- 
ly. “It’s going to affect your 
view,” he said. 

Teachers should realize that 
they have to do more than 
teach, he said. They have to 
look at what kind of support 
network each child has or does 
not have. The problem is teach- 
ers lack resources themselves. 
Prison guards, through work- 
ing overtime, make twice as 
much as teachers, said Kelly. 
“We don’t respect the teaching 
profession enough,” he said. 

SAMARITAN HOUSE 

Kelly did not have long- 
time aspirations to develop a 
service organization like Sa- 
maritan House, but the task 
found him. In 1984, before 
the multitude of vibrant com- 
munity assistance organiza- 
tions existed on the Peninsula, 
Kelly was helping out with a 
program to distribute meals 
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This training along with the 
complete equipment refresh 
of all Office Services Related 
Technology programs and ac- 


through the Martin Luther 
King Community Center in 
San Mateo. “Before I knew it, 
they were twisting my arm to 
run it,” said the San Francisco 
native. Before he knew it, he 
was enlisted by the county to 
help establish a system that 
would provide basic needs for 
people. 

Samaritan House came to the 
Peninsula in 1985, and Kelly 
was named the director. What 
started as a referral service 
grew into a direct service pro- 
vider offering a shelter, food as- 
sistance, medical clinics, case 
management, clothing and 
worker resources. “Samaritan 
House is the most diverse hu- 
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Cal-PIA representative, to “do 
everything,” reports the Folsom 
Telegraph. 


“Programs like 
this offer stability, 
confidence 

in [women’s] 
ability to do non- 
traditional work 
and sustainability” 

The result of this coopera- 
tion is a group of incarcerated 
women who have learned to 
make the best of bad situations, 
according to the report. For ex- 
ample, only a few years ago, the 


tivation of 15 new Computer 
Literacy programs will in- 
crease student certification 
eligible programs from 7 to 58. 
DRP salutes all participants 
for their hard work and corn- 


man services agency in the 
county,” said Kelly. The suc- 
cess of the Samaritan House 
was largely due to the can-do 
attitude of its board, said Kel- 
ly. No matter what need arose 
in the county, “our board of 
directors said, we’ll do it,” he 
said. Building an organization 
that bettered the community 
was extremely rewarding for 
Kelly. “It was an amazing ex- 
perience,” he said. “As much 
as this is an affluent area, there 
is that not-so-visible group of 
people who are struggling to 
survive.” For more information 
on Samaritan House visit sa- 
maritanhousesanmateo.org. 

Reprinted with permission 


Folsom Women’s Facility was 
just a collection of vacant build- 
ings, but under the oversight 
and tutelage of professionals in 
the construction industry, the 
women of Cal-PIA transformed 
those wasted buildings into a 
women’s prison. 

Commenting on the program, 
Folsom Women’s Facility War- 
den Robin Harrington said, 
“Programs like this offer sta- 
bility, confidence in [women’s] 
ability to do non-traditional 
work and sustainability so they 
become contributors to society 
... rather than takers...” This 
highlights another way the 
women in Cal-PIA’s construc- 
tion program have made the 
best of bad situations. 

These women have taken 
their first steps to better lives 
that, before, lacked opportuni- 
ties, according to Cal-PIA of- 
ficials. 

Reprinted with permission 


mitment to Career Technical 
Education (CTE). 

Please contact Mike Valdez, 
Office of Correctional Edu- 
cation michael.valdez@cdcr. 
ca.gov. 


Sgt. Wright: Words and Spirit 


CDCR Trained and Certified 48 Instructors 


Folsom Women Achieve 
Diplomas and Trades 

4 Programs like this offer stability’ 



Courtesy/Folsom Telegraph 

Folsom women graduating from the programs 
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EDITORIAL 

The Great Legacy 
Of Fernando Mendez 
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Naya Arbiter and Fernando “Nano” Mendez 


By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

Fernando Mendez was a 
troubled youth and addicted to 
drugs that led him to prison, 
but leaves a legacy that still 
impacts many lives, including 
mine. 

Fernando was a mentor and 
role model for me. He taught 
me, and uncounted other pris- 
oners, that when you change 
your life, you can help others 
change their lives too. 

It was a tragic loss for me 
and numerous others when 
Fernando was hit and killed by 
a car while crossing the street 
in Arizona in 2007. He lives on 
in my heart. 

I am reminded of him when I 
reflect on this time of thanks- 
giving. I offer special thanks 
for a friend who made a sig- 
nificant, positive impact on 
my life. 

Fernando means “ready to 
journey,” and he was always 
ready to travel in aid of oth- 
ers. To those of us who knew 
and respected him, he was also 
known as “Nano.” 

I have many good thoughts 
and memories about Fernando. 
He was a kind, and thought- 
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Arnulfo T. Garcia 


ful man who cared deeply 
about others and always tried 
to help. Flying from Tucson, 
Arizona, he often came to the 
Amity program at Pleasant 
Valley State Prison, where I 
met him. 

Nano was a counselor and 
mentor for the prisoners. He 
drove and flew hours to reach 
Coalinga, and then went on 
to other prisons. Although he 
worked out of Tucson, he trav- 
eled the prison circuit mentor- 
ing prisoners on how to change 
their lives. 

As a kid, Fernando wan- 
dered the streets in Arizona, 
like many other youngsters, 
trying to find a place in life. 
Like many others, he made 
bad choices that got him into 
trouble. He became involved 
with drugs, and eventually 
succumbed to being a heroin 
addict. This lifestyle led him 
in and out of Arizona prisons 
for 15 years. 

Fernando struggled with 
school, as most kids do when 
they wander the streets and 
with little or no formal educa- 
tion. He continued to make bad 
choices, but inside he knew he 
wanted a better life, but he just 
didn’t know where to turn. 

He found his way to the Am- 
ity Foundation in 1985, where 
he found people with love for 
the less fortunate. He says the 
very embodiment of Amity’s 
belief is that each of us is our 
brother’s and sister’s keepers. 
That convinced him he could 
abandon his criminal past and 
contribute positively to soci- 
ety. 

Many of us looked to him as 
a mentor and a good friend. 

“Fernando introduced me to 
a new way of living,” Court- 
ney Hammond, a former gang 
member, said in an interview 
with the Tucson Citizen. “He 


taught me that I didn’t have to 
be violent.” 

After the negative start to 
his life, Fernando joined Am- 
ity’s substance abuse program. 
Fernando and founder Naya 
Arbiter began traveling to var- 
ious prisons on behalf of Am- 
ity. It was obvious to everyone 
that Nano’s heart was with the 
inmates. He lived and taught 
that actions speak louder than 
words. 

Arbiter is an internationally 
known leader in the field of 
rehabilitation for people suf- 
fering from addiction. As a 
participant in the White House 
Conference on a Drug-Free 
America, Arbiter was one of 
only 125 national experts the 
president selected to attend the 
conference. 

Nano and Arbiter co-wrote 
much of Amity’s curriculum. 
The two took Amity’s work to 
prisons throughout Arizona, 
New Mexico and California. 
Now Amity has expanded to 
China.. 

Nano worked inside and out- 
side the prison with treatment 
programs such as AA and NA. 

“Without Fernando, I’d prob- 
ably still be in jail,” Michelle 


Espinosa, one of the many he 
helped, told the Tucson news- 
paper. 

Amity has long been a pio- 
neer of drug treatment pro- 
grams. Nano and Amity tried 
things that others did not do. 
Fernando knew that primarily, 
Amity is about families. With 
a strong faith in God and in- 
tense desire to help, he prayed 
all the time. He prayed before 
meals, walks, and stopped be- 
side the road to pray. He prayed 
for men and women to change 
their thinking, and life. 

Fernando wanted to show 
anyone who would listen that 
there was a better way, ac- 
cording to Arbiter.. She also 
said, “He was one of the most 
unusual people I have ever 
met.” 

Nano claimed that he didn’t 
like pets, although his story 
of a childhood pet cat called 
Percy belied those remarks. 
He was a complex man who 
only wanted to help people. 
He didn’t like social events, 
but he planned some incred- 
ible ones. 

Once while working in the 
San Diego area, Naya said Fer- 
nando had a feeling they were 


needed at Donovan Prison. It 
was Halloween and after five 
hours, they finally arrived to 
find that he was correct. There 
had been some difficulty that 
needed attention and they 
were able to quickly take care 
of it. He always told people in 
trouble they were better than 
they realized. 

Here are excerpts from The 
Amity Philosophy, which 
Nano applied to his life: 

Our philosophy is based on 
the belief that life is an ap- 
prenticeship to the truth... 
Nothing is at last sacred but 
he integrity of our minds. 
We must press on, for noth- 
ing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm. ..No per- 
son is an island unto himself. 
Each of us must consciously 
participate in our own evo- 
lution, helping ourselves and 
reaching out to each other... 
As long as we willingly accept 
ourselves, we will continue to 
grow and develop our poten- 
tialities. ” 

Mendez, 52, went to Amity 
in 1985 to seek treatment for 
addiction to heroin. Within a 
year, he had received his GED 
and stayed on as a counselor. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Carpenter Interview Prompts Heated Controversy 


From S.Q. Prisoner: 

Randall S. Maluenda, 

I concur with Mr. David- 
son’s contention that Mr. Car- 
penter’s gracing on the front 
cover of SQN’s July issue 
was inappropriate. I say inap- 
propriate because it deviates 
from stated editorial policy. 

The mission statement “we 
want to hear from you!” sec- 
tion, which I take to mean 
says the paper, “is not a me- 
dium to file grievances.” Yet, 
insisting on one’s innocence 
and undertaking an appeal of 
a court judgment does not an 
innocent one make and is just 
a Trojan House, back door 
way trumpeting his version of 
what happened in the guise of 
an empathetic human interest 


story. 

Twenty-four column inches 
covering his case is a distrac- 
tion from the ongoing reha- 
bilitative work being done 
on a daily basis by the rest of 
us. 

For sake of argument, if he 
is indeed innocent, let him 
take his contention to an- 
other relevant forum. Let San 
Quentin News be reserved for 
us guilty people who have of- 
fended, who seek mercy and 
forgiveness, and undertake a 
lifetime work of redemption. 

I want to make this clear. I 
have no animus to Mr. Car- 
penter. Neither do I make a 
judgment on his character. 
Now, I include him in my 
prayers along with others. 


From Prisoner: 

Michael D. Murphy 

Dated: Labor Day, Monday, 
September 2, 2013, Page lof 
1 Notice: Pre-self censored- 
pre-screened handwritten 
correspondence communica- 
tion via United States Postal 
Service U.S. First Class mail. 

Re: 

“Failure” allegedly by San 
Quentin News to provide ad- 
equate and sufficient “Bal- 
anced” news coverage of 
crime victim related issues to 
the general public at large. 

Dear Mr. Chappell, Robin- 
son, Baxter, and Eagan: 

I, Michael D. Murphy, 
hereby would like to---your 
attention the “failure’ of the 
San Quentin inmate-prisoner 


editorial staff to provide ad- 
equate and sufficient “bal- 
anced” news coverage of 
“crime victim related issues” 
to the general public at large. 

The San Quentin News al- 
legedly seems to be doing a 
great “disservice” to victims 
of crime everywhere, by “fail- 
ing” to “acknowledge” and 
“provide substantive report- 
age” of the various facets of 
“crime victim related issues.” 

There allegedly seems to 
be in existence the overt ob- 
vious appearance of “gross 
impropriety,” that seems to 
suggest and indicate pos- 
sible and potential tendency 
towards psychological men- 
tal state of “acute,” “psycho- 
pathic personality disorder” 


among the San Quentin News 
inmate-prisoner editorial staff 
and advisers for “failure” to 
“acknowledge” and provide 
“balanced” news coverage of 
“crime victim related issues.” 

Editor-in-Chief, Arnulfo T. 
Garcia’s “failure” to provide 
“balanced” news content is 
quite shocking, this failure 
does a direct “disservice” to 
both “victims” and “prison- 
ers” alike who both would like 
to bring “meaningful account- 
ability” and “credibility” to 
their own respective “causes” 
and “plights” through the 
“electronic” and “written 
print” medias of “ethical” and 
“professional” journalism. 

Sincerely, Michael D. Mur- 

phy 
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Report Indicates Taxpayers Fund 
Empty Contracted Prison Beds 


Research 
Focus on 
Juvenile 
Recidivism 

By Emile DeWeaver 
Journalism Guild 

Therapeutic programs that fo- 
cus on building skills, repairing 
relationships, and sharpening in- 
sight reduce juvenile recidivism 
more than those that employ dis- 
cipline, deterrence through fear, 
or surveillance according to new 
research. 

This new class of juvenile de- 
linquency prevention programs 
can also save taxpayers $7-$10 
for every dollar invested, re- 
searchers Peter W. Greenwood 
and Brandon C. Welsh claim. 

CATEGORIES 

There are three distinct cat- 
egories of effective programs: 
brand name, generic, or prin- 
ciples. 

Brand name programs are 
those with distinct names that 
have reputations for successful 
reformation, such as Functional 
Family Therapy. 

Programs that employ strate- 
gies traditionally regarded as ef- 
fective, such as counseling, fall 
into the category of generics.’ 

Principles programs employ 
techniques, such as focusing on 
repeat offenders that have typi- 
cally proven beneficial in the 
past. 

These programs are consid- 
ered evidence-based, meaning 
the scientific process has veri- 
fied the effectiveness of each 
program. 


By Haro Agakian 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The revelation of the release 
of 878 “most violent” convicts 
directly from solitary confine- 
ment in Texas state prisons 
onto the street without receiv- 
ing any rehabilitation caused 
shock waves at a capitol hear- 
ing. 

An Austin website, www. 
statesman.com, reported that 
although Texas has received 
national recognition for its 
innovative prison treatment 
and rehabilitation programs, 
it provided almost none for its 
toughest convicts who have 
spent years in solitary confine- 
ment. 

According to the report, pris- 
on officials at the state capitol 
hearing acknowledged that 878 
convicts were released last year 
directly from administrative 
segregation onto the street. 

As many as 8,100 convicts 
are in administrative segrega- 
tion in Texas’ 111 state prisons. 
Convicts in administrative seg- 
regation spend 23 hours a day 
locked in their cells. Barring 
trouble, they get out one hour a 
day for recreation and to show- 
er, prisons officials stated at a 
capitol hearing. 

“So these people were too 


However, despite the proven 
effectiveness of these programs, 
state governments continue to 
focus their efforts and taxpayer 
dollars on criminal justice pro- 
grams that do not reduce ju- 
venile delinquency, the report 
claims. 

STATES 

California, Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Maryland, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Washington lead 
the country in promoting evi- 
dence-based programs, accord- 
ing to the study. Programs that 
rely on less therapeutic forms do 
little to reduce juvenile recidi- 
vism, the research concludes. 

Several states responded to 
these findings with explicit steps 
to implement programs with 
more therapeutic characteris- 
tics, but even among proactive 
states, these proven programs 
comprise a small portion of the 
whole. In addition, 95 percent of 
the youth eligible for that small 
portion do not participate in the 
programs, the research found. 

Greenwood and Welsh give 
several reasons for the discon- 
nect. 

One reason is the low-level 
of accountability the juvenile 
justice system has for perfor- 
mance. Another is the politi- 
cal resistance from established 
programs, their advocates, and 
the politicians who benefit from 
them. 

“Allocating contracts among 
social service, drug treatment, 
and mental health providers is 
one of the biggest perks of lo- 
cal political office, especially 
in lower income areas,” writes 
Greenwood. “We can hope that 
in the future, political officers 
will choose to benefit the larger 
community as a whole instead of 
a few selected individuals when 
allocating contracts to programs 
proven to work.” 


dangerous to be in general pop- 
ulation in a prison, but they are 
being released directly into our 
neighborhoods with no supervi- 
sion?” asked State Senator John 
Whitmire, Chairman of the 
Senate Criminal Justice Com- 
mittee. “That’s scary, we need 
to review the process.” 

Appearing shocked, members 
of the Senate committee pushed 
prison officials to come up with 
a plan to provide programs for 
the toughest convicts. 

Brad Livingston, Executive 
Director of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Criminal Justice, said 
Texas has never provided much 
in the way of programs for 
convicts in the highest secu- 
rity classifications. He added, 
“Sixty percent are confirmed 
members of prison and street 
criminal gangs.” 

Livingston and Rick Thaler, 
the agency’s assistant director 
over prisons, said the toughest 
convicts are difficult to pro- 
vide programs for safely. They 
cannot be included in regular 
treatment and rehabilitation 
programs offered to the state’s 
other imprisoned felons “be- 
cause we can’t endanger the of- 
fenders in general population,” 
Thaler said. 

At this, Senator Whitmire 
asked, “But you can let them 


By Seth Rountree 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The combination of low 
crime rates and lockup quotas 
built into private prison con- 
tracts have caused taxpayers to 
pay for empty prison beds, ac- 
cording to Tulsa World. 

Nearly 65 percent of the 62 
private prison contracts that 
were analyzed include occupan- 
cy guarantees causing taxpay- 
ers to be forced to pay for empty 
beds if the lock-up quota is not 
met, the report finds. 

“What corrections should 
not be is a turnkey for profit 
machine,” said Justin Jones, 
former Oklahoma Department 
Director. “That’s exactly what 
we’ve turned them into when 
we guarantee occupancy, with 
no requirement to produce re- 
sults.” 

Arizona, Louisiana, Okla- 


By Ted Swain 
Staff Writer 

Two former North Carolina 
prisoners were paid more than 
$12 million to settle lawsuits 
they brought against the state 
for wrongful convictions, ac- 
cording to the North Carolina 
State Bureau of Investigation. 


discharge into the street when 
they finish their sentence, 
straight from spending every 
day for 15 years locked up alone 
in a small cell. Why not give 
them some life-skills or some 
faith-based programs or some- 
thing that can prepare them for 
when they get out, rather than 
just turning them loose?” 

Livingston said that in July, 
officials started offering an 
education and life-skills pro- 
grams to 65 volunteers at the 
Estelle High Security Unit out- 
side Huntsville. 

Several senators questioned 
whether Texas should consider 
modifying its policy and offer 
programs for felons in admin- 
istrative segregation, especially 
for those who are due for release 
within a year. 

Senator Whitmore asked, 
“Do you want them coming out 
with no supervision at all, or to 
be paroled with intensive super- 
vision for a time - where they 
can be tested for drugs and al- 
cohol, and we can keep a close 
eye on them?” 

Prisoner advocates and jus- 
tice groups echoed that senti- 
ment, arguing that years of 
isolation do nothing but make 
prisoners more anti-social and 
violent and can spur mental 
health problems. 


homa, and Virginia have oc- 
cupancy guarantees, which de- 
mand the highest requirements, 
with quotas between 95 percent 
and 100 percent for the required 
occupancy. 

Cimarron in Cushing, Davis 
in Holdenville and the Lawton 
Correctional Facility, three of 
the Oklahoma prisons included 
in the data have a 98 percent oc- 
cupancy guarantee provision, 
Lawton’s operated by the GEO 
group — Davis and Cimarron 
are run by the Corrections Cor- 
poration of America (CCA). 

CCA, the largest for-profit 
program company in the coun- 
try, sent a letter to 48 state 
governors offering to buy their 
public prisons. CCA offered a 
20 -year contract guaranteeing, 
90 percent occupancy for the 
contract period. No state ac- 
cepted the CCA offer, accord- 
ing to Shar Habibi, research and 


Floyd Brown and Greg Tay- 
lor, spent a total of 31 years in 
prison for crimes they did not 
commit, News & Observer of 
Raleigh, N.C. reported. 

Brown was confined in a 
psychiatric hospital for 14 
years based on the false tes- 
timony by an agent of the 
State Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Brown received $7.85 
million in compensation. (He 
also reached an undisclosed 
settlement with Anson Coun- 
ty, which had investigated his 
case.) 

Greg Taylor reached a settle- 
ment of $4,625 million for the 


Unconstitutional standards 
at a Mississippi prison have 
spurred legal action. 

Although private corpora- 
tions actually run the prison, 
MDOC is responsible for mak- 
ing sure that conditions meet 
constitutional standards. 

UNDERSTAFFED 

The East Mississippi Cor- 
rectional Facility (EMCF) is 
a violent and dangerously un- 
derstaffed prison with a large 
number of attempted suicides 
and other acts by prisoners to 
hurt themselves, according to 
a lawsuit filed by the Ameri- 
cans Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU). 

The legal complaint details 
83 pages of abuse by the pris- 
on. 

Prisoners at EMCF allege 
they routinely are denied ade- 
quate medical and mental care 
and are subjected to on-going 
acts of violence. Additionally, 
they say they are subjected to 
extreme force, filthy, danger- 


policy director for In the Public 
Interest (IPI). 

IPI recommends governments 
ban “lockup-quota” language 
from contracts with private 
prison providers so the taxpay- 
ers’ interest is protected. 

“They have gamed the system 
and tied the hand of the policy 
makers,” said Habibi. “We urge 
lawmakers nationwide to end 
this practice.” 

The Center for Responsive 
Politics reported that the CCA 
spent $17.4 million in lobby- 
ing expenditures from 2002 
through 2012, while GEO spent 
only $2.5 million from 2004- 
2012. 

In addition, CCA spent $1.9 
million in political contribu- 
tions from 2003 to 2012 and the 
GEO group spent $12.9 million 
in the same period. Both oper- 
ate and own multiple prisons in 
Oklahoma. 


wrongful conviction of a mur- 
der he did not commit. Taylor, 
who was convicted in 1993, 
spent 17 years in prison before 
a three-judge panel declared 
him innocent. The three-judge 
panel is an independent judi- 
cial commission focused on 
wrongful convictions. It is the 
first judicial panel in the Unit- 
ed States charged with adjudi- 
cating wrongful convictions. 

In addition to these two 
wrongful convictions, in 2009 
North Carolina settled a case 
with Alan Gell, who spent 
nine years on death row for a 
murder he did not commit. 


ous conditions, as well as in- 
sufficient nutrition, and inhu- 
mane solitary confinement. 

Gabriel Eber of the ACLU 
National Prison Project said 
that the lawsuit was filed after 
a lengthy investigation. 

ASSESSMENTS 

Eber indicated after an as- 
sessment made by two correc- 
tional health care experts and 
many attempts to work with the 
Mississippi Department of Cor- 
rections (MDOC). However, 
MDOC failed or refused to im- 
prove conditions, prompting the 
lawsuit. 

Despite the lawsuit, the Mis- 
sissippi Department of Correc- 
tions issued a press release stat- 
ing, “The fact that MDOC has 
settled prior litigation with the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) and the Southern Pov- 
erty Law Center (SPLC) shows 
its willingness to sit at the table 
to listen, to do what is right, 
based on the facts.” 

—By Ted Swain 


Releasing 878 ‘Violent’ Convicts From 
Texas Prison Shocks Capitol Hearing 


Former North Carolina Prisoners 
Gets $12 Million to Settle Lawsuit 

Two prisoners spent a total of 31 years behind bars 


Mississippi Prison Acts 
Prompt ACLU Suit 
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Critics Worry Realignment May Be Counter-Productive 

California Courts Stll Sentences Most Felons to a State Prison 


By Micheal Cooke 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The centerpiece of the state’s 
prison reduction effort is Assem- 
bly Bill 109, also known as “Re- 
alignment,” which shifts some 
inmates from prisons to county 
jails. Proponents of the law in- 
sist the goal of realignment is 
to reduce recidivism among the 
state’s prison population. Op- 
ponents worry that realignment 
might actually prove counter- 
productive in this regard. Critics 
question whether the legislation 
is a “shell game,” that threatens 
public safety. 

In an April, report for the 
Federal Sentencing Reporter, 
Aaron J. Rappoport surveyed 
the research of a wide variety 
of criminal justice experts to 
assess how California’s realign- 
ment program is working after 
three years. His sources includ- 
ed: sentencing experts Judge J. 
Richard Couzens and Prosecutor 
Lisa Rodriguez, San Francisco 
Chief Probation Officer Wendy 
Still, Los Angeles Sheriff Leroy 
D. Baca and Commander Gerald 
K. Cooper, and policy experts 
Kathryn Jett and Joan Hancock. 

One concern cited by the re- 
port is that sheriffs with packed 
local jails may be compelled to 
order the early release of some 
inmates. Another concern is that 
the early release of prisoners 
may increase the risk of recidi- 
vism. 

Some detractors worried that 
county probation departments 
lack the ability to meet their 
added supervisory obligations 
under realignment. The law re- 
quires the department to super- 
vise not only offenders released 
from jail under mandatory su- 
pervision, but also offenders re- 
leased from prison on Post Re- 
lease Community Supervision 
(PRCS). 

Rappoport said one way to un- 


derstand realignment is to view 
the criminal justice system as a 
balance between two competing 
values. One is the public inter- 
est in promoting public safety 
and fiscal prudence. The other 
involves the interest of criminal 
offenders themselves. Some ob- 
servers have argued California’s 
sentencing and correctional sys- 
tem has shown too little concern 
for the well-being or rehabilita- 
tion of offenders. 

Realignment was designed in 
part to help achieve a balance 
between the two goals, and to 
reduce the state’s prison popu- 
lation in order to comply with a 
federal court’s inmate popula- 
tion reduction order. 

The realignment legislation 
implemented three core chang- 
es. The first changes the location 
of incarceration; the second, the 
sentencing rules applicable to 
certain low-risk offenders; and 
the third, the structure of post- 
release supervision. 

California sentenced most 
felons to state prison. However, 
under realignment, the respon- 
sibility for supervising and in- 
carceration changes location. 
Thousands of additional felony 
offenders are now serving sen- 
tences in county jails with the 
responsibility for supervising 
them post-release in the hands 
of the state’s 58 counties. 

Rappoport said some critics 
question whether the legisla- 
tion will actually produce fewer 
inmates. The policy did not 
release inmates. Instead it re- 
duced the prison population by 
transferring inmates to county 
jails. In that sense, critics con- 
tend, realignment is simply a 
shell game. 

The report pointed out that 
many local facilities are already 
severely overcrowded. They are 
not equipped to handle long- 
term prisoners or provide the 
educational and drug treatment 


programs that prisons are cur- 
rently re-fitting to do. County 
jails have few outdoor areas and 
less visiting space and they of- 
ten lack medical facilities capa- 
ble of managing serious or long- 
term medical conditions. 

Realignment does not guar- 
antee the conditions of incarcer- 
ation will improve — or that the 
total number incarcerated will 
decrease. Its success depends 
on how it is implemented. 

Counties are due to receive 
nearly $2 billion dollars over the 
first two years of realignment to 
carry out their new responsibili- 
ties. They have three potential 
options for using their new re- 
sources: building additional jails 
to alleviate some overcrowding 
(an option that continues the 
emphasis on incarceration). 

A second option is to improve 
existing jails to provide services 
for long-term inmates. Some of 
Rappoport’s sources conclude 
this option is shortsighted if it 
is the only response to realign- 
ment, since it will also maintain 
the state’s reliance on incarcera- 
tion as the answer to Califor- 
nia’s crime problems. 

The final option is making 
use of “the split sentence” for 
non-violent offenders. This ef- 
fectively shortens the sentences 
of these offenders, and thus re- 
duces the jail population. Ac- 
cording to Rappoport, “the 
non-violent offender will serve 
only a portion of his sentence in 
county jail. The remaining por- 
tion will then be served in the 
community under what is called 
mandatory supervision, under 
the authority of the county pro- 
bation department. 

Prior to realignment, when 
judges gave out long sentences, 
the state paid the cost of impris- 
onment. That’s no longer the 
case with non-violent offenders. 
With jail overcrowding at the 
local level and county finances 


pressed, county judges may feel 
pressured to shorten expensive 
custodial sentences. The split 
sentence offers one way to do 
that. But according to Rappa- 
port, that is a viable option only 
if county officials take steps to 
develop appropriate commu- 
nity services, treatment centers, 
halfway houses and other al- 
ternative sanctions to deal with 
these kinds of offenders. 

Since realignment legislation 
went into effect appropriately 
23 percent of those sentenced to 
county jails are split sentences, 
according to a mid-2012 study 
done by the Chief Probation 
Officers of California (CPOC). 
These early results highlight 
another concern cited by Rap- 
poport — that realignment policy 
may ultimately result in signifi- 
cant sentencing disparities. 

The report concludes for re- 
alignment to be more than a 
shell game, judges will need to 


make use of the split sentence 
option for a significant number 
of non-violent offenders. Jails 
will have to renew efforts to 
handle the more serious offend- 
ers and make treatment available 
to address the underlying needs 
of jail inmates. And efforts must 
be made to ensure that realign- 
ment does not generate new and 
troubling disparities in the way 
low-level offenders are sen- 
tenced and treated. 

“Ultimately,” Rappoport 
wrote, “time may be the criti- 
cal factor determining Realign- 
ment’s success. In many juris- 
dictions, time will be needed for 
programs to come on line and 
become effective, and for suc- 
cessful strategies to propagate. 
But patience is not a common 
trait in the criminal justice field. 
If crime rates start to rise, it will 
be easy to demagogue on the is- 
sue and claim that Realignment 
is to blame.” 


CDCR POPULATION = 120,534 
DESIGNED CAPACITY OF 34 PRISONS 
[STOCKTON HOSPITAL ADDED] = 81, 574 
COURT ORDERED CAP: 137.5 
PERCENT OF DESIGNED CAPACITY = 112,164 
8,670 ABOVE COURT ORDERED CAP 
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Marin Assistant D.A. Speaks to S.Q. Restorative Justice Event 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

Participation in the Restor- 
ative Justice Symposium at 
San Quentin was at an all-time 
high and even included a Marin 
County Assistant District At- 
torney as a guest speaker. 

Over 109 inmates attended 
this 12th event, along with 55 
outside guests. 

Restorative Justice is a new 
way of thinking about dealing 
with crime. It focuses on heal- 
ing the victim and offender in- 
stead of punishment. “Our man- 
tra is hurt people hurt people, 
but healed people heal people,” 
said sponsor Jean Ramirez. 

It was brought to San Quentin 
by former inmate, Leonard Ru- 
bio, who has paroled and is still 
active in the movement. “He’s 
president of the state’s Restor- 
ative Justice Group,” informed 
Ramirez. 

The Sept. 21 symposium con- 
sisted of several speakers, both 
outside guests and transformed 
inmates. Assistant District At- 
torney Stephanie Hulsey and 
Don Carney, Director of the 
Marin County YMCA Youth 
Court, where Restorative Jus- 


tice is used. It was the first time 
an active ADA came into the 
prison to participate. 

Hulsey of Monterey County 
spoke to the audience. 

“I can’t go back and make a 
new start, but I can make a new 
end. Nobody should be put in 
a little box. You inmates are 
ambassadors for goodness, re- 
demption, on the outside,” she 
said. 


“ Our mantra is hurt 
people hurt people , 
but healed people 
heal people” 

Prevention is one of her pas- 
sions, and she is helping in the 
area of truancy. She recognizes 
that offenders are also victims. 
She knows that her job is to seek 
justice not just to convict, but to 
help everyone seek a new end. 
85 to 90 percent of juvenile cas- 
es do not go to trial but use reha- 
bilitation and restorative justice. 
“If you don’t solve the problem, 
what’s the point?” she added. 

“I don’t have the street cred 


you guys have. The juveniles 
will listen to you. We need you 
out there,” Hulsey told Troy 
“Kogan” Williams. 

Williams is inside leader for 
Restorative Justice. He, along 
with Dwight Krizman keep the 
program organized. Williams 
also is the founder of the San 
Quentin Radio program. “All 
shareholders have to come to 
the table so we can all talk and 
listen objectively, even if they 
despise us, otherwise nothing 
will change,” said Williams. 

Carney has worked in the 
fields of juvenile and social 
justice for over 40 years. He 
works with difficult juveniles 
using restorative ideas. In 
youth court, other youngsters 
act as the jury and decide the 
offender’s punishment. Fel- 
low juveniles even take on the 
roles of defense attorneys and 
prosecutors. Using Restorative 
Justice, the number of juvenile 
convictions has gone down 
from 120 to less than 40. 

Restorative Justice is start- 
ing to grow in acceptance. It is 
currently “being pitched to all 
50 state courts, and it’s part of 
a law that now requires restor- 
ative justice to be attempted 


before any suspension and 
expulsions,” Carney told the 
crowd. 

Inmate speaker Darnel 
Washington gave a summary 
of his crime and his journey to 
restorative justice. “We need to 
become one big web of connec- 
tions, working together so there 
will be no more victims,” said 
Washington, who was convict- 
ed of murder.. 

The event also included 
“circles” where outside guests 
and inmates were divided into 
groups of about seven each. 
There, all were given a chance 
to answer questions, like “What 
steps can you take to bring 
positive light to yourself and 
others?” Everyone was given a 
chance to share and the answers 
were insightful, moving and 
brought many guests to tears. 

“The students, staff and fac- 
ulty I brought in were inspired, 
moved and deeply impacted by 
the level of depth, intelligence, 
kindness and character that 
we witnessed,” said Monique 
LeSarre doctor of psychology 
from the California Institute of 
Integral Studies in San Fran- 
cisco. “I left even more in- 
spired to continue to intervene 


against poverty, systematic 
racism and to treat the traumas 
in our communities early, be- 
fore the cycle of violence starts 
to spin,” she added. 

The numbers of inmates 
waiting to join the movement 
is growing. Between sympo- 
siums, the men, along with 
a few sponsors, meet every 
Thursday. Currently there is 
a waiting list of 100 inmates 
long. “We are working on add- 
ing Wednesdays, “ said Kriz- 
man. 

The symposium ended like 
every Restorative Justice meet- 
ing, with their pledge: 

We believe... that violence is 
not a solution to any problem 
...that every person is en- 
dowed with a sacred dignity. 

...that every person is ca- 
pable of changing, healing & 
being restored. 

I pledge to respect the dig- 
nity of every person. 

...to overcome violence with 
love and compassion. 

...to accompany and support 
anyone affected by crime on 
their healing journey. 

...to be an instrument of res- 
toration. Of forgiveness and 
reconciliation. 
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Our Fading Hidden Mural of The Last Supper’ 



Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 


Tommy Winfrey standing in front of the fading mural of the Last Supper 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Art Editor 

Climbing up a six-foot lad- 
der into a roof access hatch and 
catching the first glimpse of a 
fading mural of the Last Supper, 
that may be close to 100 years 
old, is a humbling experience. 

Catching a glimpse of the fad- 
ing mural, which is thought to be 
San Quentin’s oldest, in person 
is something that many people 
have rarely been able to do. 

Tucked behind the historic 
South Block is the building that 
used to be commonly referred to 
as “Bay View” when it housed 
San Quentin’s women’s prison 
population. 

Built in 1927, the building was 
transformed into the prison’s 
hospital in 1933 by Dr. Leo Stan- 
ley, and renamed the Neumiller 
building, after Charles Neumill- 
er, an influential member of the 
Board of Prison Terms. 

The Neumiller Building 
housed women prisoners up to 
its conversion in 1933. After 
this point, all 28 of the women 
prisoners at San Quentin were 
transferred to their new home 
in the southern Sierras, at Te- 
hachapi. 

Today, the building sits empty, 
a shell of its former self, waiting 
for either the wrecking ball or a 
major facelift. 

Either way, the mural that is 


hidden inside a tiny three-foot- 
by-three-foot roof access hatch 
will more than likely be com- 
pletely destroyed one day. 

Inside the hidden chamber 
is a roof space that has long 
since been covered by retrofit- 
ted construction. The chamber 
measures approximately 30 by 
50 feet in size and is rarely ac- 
cessed. Maintenance workers 
only go up in the hidden cham- 
ber about every six months to 
maintain the heating. 

The mural has deteriorated 
because of leaks in the original 
roof that sits above. When the 
leaks were repaired at one point 
the walls were scraped and most 
of the mural was destroyed. 

The chamber the mural is hid- 
den in is continually plunged in 
darkness and full of stale air. 

Boards are laid across metal 
joists to allow access to the ven- 
tilation equipment housed in the 
chamber. The boards laid across 
the skinny three inch wide joists 
are the only path to safely cross 
the chamber, otherwise there is 
a real danger of falling through 
the roof. 

The wall where the mural is 
painted used to be the wall of 
the prison chapel the women 
prisoners utilized during their 
stay at San Quentin. 

The mural’s subject matter 
indicates that it was painted 
during the building’s use as a 


prison chapel, dating the mural 
to sometime before the 1933 de- 
parture of the women prisoners. 

It is also more than likely 
that the mural was painted by a 
woman since men were not al- 
lowed near the women during 
their stay at San Quentin. 

When viewed in this context 
the hidden mural becomes an 
even greater treasure of San 
Quentin’s history. 

At first glance, an eerie feeling 
arises from the fact that Jesus 
and the Disciples to his imme- 
diate left seem to have glowing 
orbs in the dim light where their 
eyes should be. 

Under closer inspection it 
seems the paint has simply 
flaked away, revealing the white 
under painting. 

Prison maintenance worker 
Ian Brown said, “When I first 
saw Jesus with missing eyes 
I was a little bit creeped out.” 


But after sitting with the mural 
for a while Brown’s attitude has 
changed. He says he respects the 
beauty and history that the mu- 
ral encompasses. “I feel privi- 
leged to be one of the few living 
people to ever see the mural that 
may not last out my lifetime,” 
says Brown. 

The mural is in poor condition 
today, and lit by a flood light 
from over 20 feet away, it is hard 
to make out individual brush 
strokes. But there is a beauty and 
softness to the figure’s faces. 

The artist chose to re-produce 
Leonardo da Vinci’s version of 
the Last Supper. 

It is barely visible, but Jesus 
is framed by the light of a door- 
way, which has the effect of 
making Him the central figure 
of the mural. 

The Apostles are all looking 
inward toward Him, reinforcing 
His position at the center of the 


table. 

Painted in 1495, Leonardo’s 
version was unique because of 
his composition and the experi- 
mental techniques he used. He 
changed earlier interpretations 
by hiding the projecting ends of 
the table, inserting Judas within 
the row of his fellow Apostles, 
and taking St. John from his tra- 
ditional spot of sleeping at Jesus’ 
breast. 

The changes bring symmetry 
to the mural by dividing the Dis- 
ciples numbers in half. 

The movement and gestures 
of the Apostles lead the view- 
er’s eyes to the focal point of 
Christ. 

The experimental techniques 
Leonardo used caused the Last 
Supper to tragically deteriorate 
in his lifetime. 

The same has happened in the 
faded copy of Leonardo’s mural 
at San Quentin. 

But even in the mural’s dete- 
riorated state it is easy to see the 
artist’s talent at capturing Leon- 
ardo’s vision of the Last Supper 
is superb. 

The figures dominate the mu- 
ral because of Leonardo’s lack 
of emphasis on an ornate back- 
ground that older versions of the 
Last Supper focused on. 

What colors remain on the 
wall are vibrant and full of pig- 
ment, which is another hint the 
mural was painted pre-Warden 
Duffy era of the late 1930’s 
through early 1950’s. Warden 
Duffy only allowed Alfredo 
Santos, the creator of the South 
Dining Hall murals, to use one 
color in his work. Duffy’s rea- 
soning for this lack of color has 
been attributed to his unwill- 
ingness to allow paint to be used 
for escape paraphernalia. 

Scrolled at the bottom of the 
mural is the remaining letters 
U-P-P-E-R in an almost cryptic 
fashion. 

The message has the effect of 
leaving the viewer pondering if 
there is some higher message 
they should take away from the 
word upper while viewing this 
work of art. 

San Quentin is full of history 
and this happens to be one of the 
walls that are actually talking, it 
would be a real shame to loose 
it. 



Photoshopped by Correctional Officer Fitzsimmons 

Faded Last Super Mural that’s been Photo shopped 


greetings from around the WorCcf 

From around the World is a new section in San Quentin News. We invite people 
from around the World to send us a picture of you reading the newspaper. We 
hope you would include a well-known Landmark in the background of your photo. 
We also invite you to give your take on the newspaper. So far, Amsterdam and 
Germany has answered the call. What says the rest of the world? 



Professor William Drummond Oct. 16, 2013 in “I enjoy reading San Quentin News. 

Amsterdam in front of the Media Studies I share with all my friends.” 

Building of the University of Amsterdam Reinhard Scheurich in Frankfurt/Main, Germany 


File Photos 
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Helping Children Deal With 
Their Incarcerated Parents 



File Photo 


POPS club member: Joslyn Stevens 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

The latest U.S. census num- 
bers show that of the 2.5 mil- 
lion incarcerated men and 
women, one in 28 is a parent, 
and about two-thirds of these 
parents are in for non-violent 
crimes. http://www.rawstory. 
com/rs/2010/09/one-28-kids- 
parent-j ail- study/ 


Author Amy Friedman and 
her husband, Dennis Dan- 
ziger, a teacher in Venice High 
School in the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District, organized 
Pain of the Prison System, 
(POPS) to help children with 
incarcerated parents. 

Danziger said he understands 
the prejudices that prisoners’ 
families and friends suffer af- 
ter a loved one becomes incar- 
cerated. He noticed that when 
asked to write about their ex- 
periences, some of his students 
left out mention of their incar- 
cerated parents. 

But one of Danziger’s stu- 
dents, Kylie, a normally quiet 
student, finally opened up 
about her brother’s incarcera- 
tion. “It was as if that word 
‘Folsom’ had unleashed a tor- 
rent of memories she suddenly 
was able to share,” Danziger 
said. After he told Friedman of 


the “Kylie miracle,” Friedman 
suggested, “We should start a 
club for these kids.” 

The ensuing mission state- 
ment says, “POPS is a school 
club that welcomes all those 
students (and other school per- 
sonnel) whose lives have been 
touched by prison. We offer 
a space where members are 
encouraged to express their 
truths. POPS recognizes po- 
tential where 
others might see 
only despair. We 
thrive on seeing 
the world as it 
is while imagin- 
ing it as it could 
be. POPS creates 
hope by tack- 
ling shame and 
fear and build- 
ing a community 
based on dignity 
and openness.” 

“The club is 
about prison,” 
said POPS mem- 
ber Alondra 
Magellanes. She 
said although 
their dad went 
to jail for only 
a little over two 
months, “It was 
like a bomb went 
off in our fam- 
ily.” Then they went to a POPS 
meeting. “My brother Arial 
accompanied me to the club... 
There were at least 15 students 
who showed up, probably more, 
and what happened over the 
next 25 minutes was not what I 
could have ever anticipated. My 
brother and I, who are usually 
quiet people, became surpris- 
ingly open and talkative. Ariel 
immediately began pouring out 
his emotions. He couldn’t stop. 
I followed.” 

Friedman says, “Seeing some 
of the kids climb out of their 
embarrassment, their silence, 
their shame and fear, wow! It’s 
amazing.” 

Friedman’s third memoir, 
Desperado’s Wife, is about her 
previous marriage to an incar- 
cerated man and her struggle 
to endure the hardships of the 
relationship. 

Danziger and Friedman say 
they wish to see a 
POPS club in every 
school with the hope 
to take away the 
shame and sorrow 
young people must 
deal with in having 
an incarcerated par- 
ent. 

Anastasia Stan- 
ecki, a co-founder of 
POPS, said, “It is by 
far the most impor- 
tant work I have ever 
done, and I am truly 
thankful. I have 
found these kids. I 
draw strength from 
their willingness 
and courage, and I 
take it with me when 
I leave that class- 
room. I am a better 
woman for it. I have 
never felt stronger. 
I knew with all my 


being that I was right where I 
was supposed to be.” 

In a POPS meeting, student 
Magellanes said, “One adult 
speaker explained how her ear- 
lier life became so difficult that 
she turned to drugs and alcohol 
and her sister attempted suicide 
multiple times.” She said the 
two of them then “turned their 
loss and sadness into a non- 
profit organization that helps 
women who have been victims 
of violence.” 

The sisters are writer/pro- 
ducer Maxine Lapiduss and 
branding expert Kelley Whitis. 
They created “Linda’s Voice,” 
a program designed to engage, 
educate and empower women to 
work together to end domestic 
violence. Both sisters are now 
POPS club board members. 

POPS student Nelvia Marin, 
wrote of the anguish harbored 
by many youths with a parent in 
prison. “Seen him a few times. . . 
All that’s left in my household 


are negative comments, with a 
bad vibe. But you will find him 
behind bars, in jail, wearing an 
orange jump suit/black numbers 
on the left side of his chest.” 

Another supporter of POPS 
is Spoon-ful of Wisdom, which 
is a question and answer forum 
where inmate Spoon Jackson at 
Lancaster State Prison answers 
questions posed by POPS mem- 
bers. 

“I’m going to visit my dad in 
prison for the first time in 11 
years. Is there anything I should 
know or specifically prepare 
for,” asked one young person. 
Jackson responded: “Your dad 
will be blessed and beyond 
happy to see you — it will be 
like paradise on earth to him, 
and his smiles and laughter will 
be endless, like a big sunset. 
The visiting room is a special, 
sacred place for us — a place of 
honor full of love and family.” 

In 1978, Jackson began serv- 
ing a life without the possibility 
of parole (LWOP) sentence for 
a crime he committed while a 
teenager. Jackson published has 
several books since his incar- 
ceration. He’s also received four 
PEN American Center’s Prison 
Writing Program awards. Jack- 


son is an actor, poet, a teaching 
artist, and is featured in Mi- 
chael Wenzer’s award winning 
2011 documentary At Night I 
Fly — Tales From New Folsom. 

“My godfather has been away 
in prison since I was three years 
old,” asked another POPS club 
member. “I want to try and make 


his life better. Is there anything 
I can do?” Jackson responded: 
“Yes! Just be yourself and stay 
in touch with him by mail. Also, 
grow and be and do the best you 
can with your life. That will also 
make your godfather’s life bet- 
ter. As long as he has your love, 
faith, and realness in his life, 
he won’t feel so abandoned.” 
Jackson may be contacted at 
popsvenice@gmail.com. 

A s 
Fried- 
man and 
Danziger 
develop 
POPS, 
they say 
they plan 
to ex- 
pand the 
organi- 
zation by 
posting 
“Here’s 
How to 
Start a 
Club” 
on their 
website 
in an ef- 
fort to en- 
courage 
teachers 


to start clubs at their school. 

Lunch is a vital part of the 
POPS experience. “Lunch nour- 
ishes all of us. It makes the club 
a place of nourishment, spiritu- 
ality, emotionally and physical- 
ly. And lunch puts everyone in 
a good mood — another element 
of bonding,” said Friedman. 
“Nothing fancy, peanut butter 
sandwiches, brownies, juice 
and water, chips, and whatever 
can be hustled up for the kids.” 

A POPS supporter, fellow 
school teacher Tory Toyama, 
received a donation of baked 
goods from Panera Bread for the 
lunch program. One local ven- 
dor, Pitfire Pizza, has offered to 
donate free pizza for POPS club 
members once a month. Others 
who have stepped up to con- 
tribute to POPS are baker Pain 
Quotidienne, and Susan Brous- 
sard and Nicole Quessenbury, 
two chefs who frequently make 
lunch. 

“Whenever we’re in a room 
with the kids, it’s as if that room 
has lifted off the floor — the 
sense of community, comrade- 
ship, safety, understanding, joy, 
yes joy at no longer carrying 
a secret so many of these kids 
have carried,” Friedman said. 

Friedman hopes for addition- 
al community support. To help 
write to Friedman and Danziger 
at popsvenice@gmail.com or 
to Friedman directly at Fried- 
man@Friedmanfriedman.net or 
at POPS the Club, Venice High 
School, 13000 Venice Bou- 
levard, LA, CA 90066. Their 
website:www.popstheclub.com. 

[Author’s note: “I was a POPS 
kid before there was a POPS 
club.”] 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 

Guest Speaker: Bruce Lisker 



File Photo 


POPS club members: 

Tony Lopez-Figueroa and Nelvia Marin 



File Photo 


POPS Co-founders: 

Dennis Danziger and Amy Friedman 



Documentary film maker 
Christina McDowell with Bruce Lisker 
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The Long History of the S.Q. Laundry Room 



San Quentin Archive 


Prisoners working in the Old San Quentin Laundry room 


By Charles Brooks 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Since San Quentin Prison 
was first built in 1852, its old- 
est laundry room has moved to 
many different locations. 

Housing mostly rugged out- 
laws, rouge cowboys and thiev- 
ing gold miners, the laundry 
room was probably not a top 
priority. In fact, back in the day, 
prisoners were responsible for 
making and washing their own 
clothes. The first industrialized 
Singer motor sewing machines 
emerged in 1910 and probably 
made their way to San Quentin 
shortly after. 

“In the last 25 years, the 
laundry room has moved it’s lo- 
cation at least four times,” said 
staff worker Gary Sae. “In 1989, 
for example, it was located on 
the main yard next door to the 
mini canteen. Today, that build- 
ing houses educational classes, 
perhaps hobby and San Quen- 
tin’s media center. The laundry 
room was so spacious and fully 
equipped, back then, that we 
washed our own blues, whites 
and bedding.” 

A few years later, the laundry 
room was move to another small 
location on the West Block yard 
and, as of May 13, moved to the 
old mini canteen space on the 
Lower Yard. 

“The new Laundry proce- 
dures and location are much 


more efficient,” said Sae. 

Laundry room workers in- 
cluding Charles Tatum, inmate 
worker An Dao, and the general 
population all have mixed feel- 
ings about the recent changes 
that took place on May 17. 

“It used to be that H-Unit, at 
one time, had their own cloth- 
ing room and clothing cards,” 
Sae said. “Sometimes (during) 
the old way, the inmate could 
be without his clothing issue 
for two weeks up to a month 
if he was moving from dorm 
to dorm. Now all clothes and 
clothing cards are centralized 
where we could track who got 
what and when.” 

“Now it’s much better. We are 
more efficient,” he concluded. 

“Another advantage we can 
change our white sheets, towels 
and pillow cases each week” 
said Tatum. “And new arrivals 
can come at anytime,” added 
Dao. 

“However, on the third week 
of each month, we exchanged 
everything including blues 
that’s damaged, too small etc. 
The schedule remains the same 
at top” said Doa. 

“All PIA, kitchen, and porter 
workers get boots when they 
present work ducats. There are 
no half shoe sizes,” Doa added. 

“The tennis shoes are issued 
to all inmates except for noted 
workers,” said Sea. 

For laundry bags, there is a 


three -day turn around for any 
kind of lining that goes out, ac- 
cording to laundry staff. 

“Try not getting upset, be- 
cause everything will be al- 
right,” said inmate Shawn 


Garth. “The laundry staff and 
workers will take care of you.” 

The laundry schedules are as 
follows: 

Mondays - New Arrivals 
Only 


Tuesdays - North Block 
Only 

Wednesdays - West Block & 
Donner Only 
Thursdays - H-Unit Only 
Fridays - PIA Workers Only 


Film Crew Director Offers Views of Mural Artist Alfredo Santos 



Photo by Troy Williams 



By Tommy Winfrey 
Art Editor 

San Quentin recently hosted 
a film crew capturing footage of 
art and artist behind the legend- 
ary walls. 

The film crew came to San 
Quentin to make a documentary 
about Alfredo Santos, the artist 
who created the South Dining 
Hall murals. 

The crew’s director, Paul Sut- 
ton, made the first documentary 
about prisons in 1980 titled Do- 
ing Time. 

Doing Time earned three 
Emmy awards, and its sequel 
Doing Time Ten Years Later 
was the recipient of two Emmy 
awards. 

Sutton also made the film Pris- 
on Through Tomorrow’s Eyes. 

Making movies has become a 
family affair for Sutton. On this 


shoot his wife and cameraperson 
Lori Sutton, daughter Roberta 
Sutton, and son-in-law Christian 
Kelly joined him. 

Although this film started out 
to be about the life and work of 
Santos, the idea has evolved. 
“Film making is an organic pro- 
cess, and every time we talk to 
someone new the more the origi- 
nal idea changes,” says Sutton. 

The original name for this film 
was Broken Mold - The Life and 
Art of Alfredo Santos. The title 
reflected the life story of Santos. 
Sutton says many people tried 
to break Santos throughout his 
life by taking advantage of him, 
but they only managed to break 
the mold and not the man. Each 
time Santos faced a hardship in 
his life he emerged a stronger 
person. 

Sutton says these hardships 
reflect in his art. 


Bill Meredith talking to Paul Sutton in North Block 
while Lori Sutton videos the interview 


Sutton says he is not really a 
filmmaker. He recently retired 
as a professor of criminal justice 


at the University of California at 
San Diego. 

“My motivation was to show 
the reality of pris- 
on,” Sutton said 
about making pris- 
on documentaries. 

Before becom- 
ing a professor, 
Sutton was a data 
cruncher doing re- 
search on prisons. 
This led to his first 
documentary Do- 
ing Time. 

Right after Do- 
ing Time was re- 
leased the Peni- 
tentiary of New 
Mexico exploded 
with the bloodiest 
prison riot in re- 
corded history. 

Sutton has an- 
swered this ques- 
tion with what he 
sees as a more val- 


Photo by Paul Sutton 


id question, “Why don’t more 
prisons explode?” 

This question has sent him all 
over searching for answers. 

He has spent the last 24 years 
leading a tour for his students at 
UCSD up and down the state’s 
prison system. 

Every year he visits San 
Quentin on this tour. “The 
most interesting thing about 
San Quentin is the relationship 
between custody and the fel- 
las,” Sutton says. “I’ve never 
seen the warmth I’ve seen at 
San Quentin between these two 
sides anywhere else.” 

Sutton says in his time in this 
business he has come to know 
the reality of prisons that most 
of the public never gets to see. 

“The public sees shows like 
Lock Up and think that is real,” 
Sutton says. 

Sutton recognizes blood is 
what usually sells, but that is 
not the reality of prison. 


Lori Sutton on the first tier in North Block speaking to Andress Yancy as 
Roberta Sutton and Christian Kelly checks the camera equipment 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 



Book Review 


By Randy Maluenda 


ADAPTABILITY (By M.J. 

Ryan) Learn to survive and thrive 
through unexpected changes . 


WHY THINGS ARE (By Joel 
Achenbach) Good answers to 
curious questions , from bugs to 
philosophy, from the trivial thru 
the sublime . 

EMOTIONS REVEALED (By 
Paul Ekman) Technical read on 
living well through emotional 
literacy . 

RECIPES FOR DISASTER (By 
Crimethinced Agents Provoca- 
teurs) Alternative living strategies 
for various situations . 


SO WHATS THE DIFFER- 
ENCE? (By Fritz Ridenour) 
Survey of various belief systems 
compared with Christianity. 



Top responses are four trophies progressing downward to one: 
Responses which are two or less are not recommended reading. 







Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize ! 

With 10 quarters in your hand, you flipped each 
quarter one-by-one and every time the results 
were tails. What are the odds that you will get all 
tails the next time you toss the quarters? 

The answer to last month’s puzzle is: Leap year, 
February 29. 

The winner to last month’s puzzle is: Craig 
Gerstner 

Congratulations to the following contestants 
who also got it right: Bernie Castro, Edward Wy- 
coff, Marc Radcliffe, Johnny Leo Capistrano, 
Don Brooks, Hyung-Jin An, Evan Nakahara, C. 
Ward, Troy Smith, Bernard Pearle-Van Pelz 

Rules: 

The prize will be for completion of brain twist- 
er puzzles. All puzzle submissions should be sent 
via u-save-em envelope to San Quentin News/ 
Education Department. Only one entry per per- 
son. 

All correct submissions will be placed in a hat. 
The winner will be picked by drawing a name 
from that hat. 

The prize winner will receive four Granola 
Bars. Prizes will only be offered to inmates that 
are allowed to receive the prize items. Inmates 
transferred, sent to ad/seg or otherwise not avail- 
able to claim their prize will result in forfeiture. 

The answer and the winner’s name will be 
published in the next issue of the San Quentin 
News. 



Featured Artwork By James Norton 



By Ashmus Troy 
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Last Issue’s 
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C onsidered a U.S. holi- 
day, thanksgiving is 
a celebration held on the 
fourth Thursday of No- 
vember. It commemorates 
the Pilgrim’s celebration of 
the good harvest of 1621. 

R emembered for 

their religious acts, 
the pilgrim traveled to 
shrines or holy places to 
practice their religion. 

A merican National 

Turkey Federation 
calculated that 46 mil- 
lion turkeys were eaten in 
2007 during Thanksgiving. 

N ative Americans 

played a vital role in 
helping the American set- 
tlers survive during the 
winter by teaching them 
how to harvest agriculture. 

B y 1620, Pilgrims came 
to America on a ship 
called the Mayflower. 

E verything form fish, lob- 
ster, bass, and clams was 
the original celebration food 
on the menu for Thanksgiving. 

R emembering where 
the classic nursery 
rhyme “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” came from. A influ- 
ential magazine editor au- 
thor Sarah Josepha Hale’s 
intentions were to make 
Thanksgiving a national 
holiday in the 19th century. 

R eminder that there are 
three different definitions 
for the word turkey. A bird 
identified with the Am fowl. 
A slang for an inept, stupid, or 
unpleasant person. In bowl- 
ing a turkey, is referred to 
bowling three strikes in a row. 


Y early, the president par- 
dons the White House 
turkey on Thanksgiving day. 
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Making a Connection With Ericka Huggins 


An * OG’s ' Perspective 


By Watani Stiner 
Staff Writer 

In October 2009, I met with 
Fania Davis. Fania spoke 
around the concept and prac- 
tice of “restorative justice.” 
After that meeting, I ap- 
proached her and formally 
introduced myself. After ex- 
tending my welcome and pro- 
found gratitude for her talk I 
shared a little of my history, 
telling her I was present at 
UCLA on the day that Ericka 
Huggins’ husband John and 
“Bunchy” Carter were shot 
and killed. 

Fania (Angela Davis’ sis- 


Watani Stiner 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Prison officials may be a 
wee bit nervous about seeing a 
review on Concerning Dissent 
and Civil Disobedience, by 
Abe Fortas, in a prison news- 
paper. 

No need to panic, Fortas’ ar- 
gument [in which I agree] ini- 
tially takes into account what 
his brethren, Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas, said about 
law and order: “I fully accept 
the principle that each of us is 
subject to law; that each of us 
is bound to obey the law en- 
acted by his government.” 

That being said, “A function 
of free speech is to invite dis- 
pute. It may indeed best serve 
its high purpose when it in- 
duces ... unrest ... or even stirs 
people to anger.” 

The subject of dissenting 
opinion by people subject 
to the state is an interesting 
discussion, considering Cali- 
fornia prisoners last hunger 
strike. The prison officials and 
the inmates might have come 
to terms sooner if principles in 
Concerning Dissent and Civil 
Disobedience were understood 
and followed. 

Dialog between the govern- 
ment and the people, no matter 
who the people are, is always 
a productive course of action 


ter) seemed both surprised 
and excited that I had the 
courage to embark upon the 
“restorative justice” process. 
Since she and Ericka were 
good friends, Fania was more 
than willing to make the ini- 
tial contact. 

I questioned myself: would 
she be furious at my attempt to 
reach out to her after all these 
years? 
Would my 
act of writ- 
ing to her 
bring back 
terrible 
memories 
and open 
up old 
wounds? 
Whatcould 
I possibly 
say to Er- 
icka now? 

Instead 
of continu- 
ing to ask 
myself, 
“what-if?” 
I decided 
to write. 
This let- 
ter was my 
first step 
toward 


when a legal policy instituted 
by state officials is debatable. 

During the hunger strike, 
state officials wanted the legal 
and established means utilized 
to express opposition, while 
the strikers wanted immedi- 
ate action to end their alleged 
frustration and suffering. 

“A function of 
free speech is to 
invite dispute 

“A democratic society 
should and must tolerate criti- 
cism, promotes, demand for 
change, and organizations 
and demonstrations within 
the generally defined limits of 
the law to marshal support for 
dissent and change,” Fortas’ 
analysis of the dilemma would 
have considers. “It should and 
must make certain that facili- 
ties and protection, where nec- 
essary, are provided for these 
activities.” 

Fortas recognizes that the 
courts “have the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of striking the 
balance between the state’s 
right to protect itself and its 
citizens.” 

While acknowledging the 
right to protest is not “abso- 
lute,” Concerning Dissent and 


“restorative justice.” 

A letter to Ericka: 

Dear Ericka: 

In my heart I have written 
this letter to you and your 
daughter many times over; 
Yet, now that I’m confronted 
with how it might be received 
by you, I can’t seem to find 
the “right” set of words. I hope 
what I have to say is received 
by you in the loving and com- 
passionate way in which it is 
felt and conveyed. My name 
is Watani Stiner and during 
the tumultuous Black Power 
era of the 60’s I was a member 
of Maulana Karenga’s “Us” 
organization. On January 17, 
1969 I was present on the 
UCLA campus when a shoot- 
ing erupted between members 
of Us and the Black Panther 
Party. In the aftermath of that 
tragic encounter, John, your 
husband, and Bunchy Carter 
were both shot and killed. I 
am currently incarcerated at 
San Quentin State Prison on 
a “conspiracy” charge related 
to their deaths. 

Although I did not pull the 
trigger of the gun that took 
the lives of John and Bunchy, 


Civil Disobedience argues that 
even the hunger strikers have 
a right to protest their living 
conditions. 

One of the demands of the 
hunger strikers — that they 
not be punished for protest- 
ing, failed to consider one of 
Gandhi’s primary concepts to 
protesting individuals — indi- 
viduals who refuse to comply 
with the rule of law must as- 
sume that they will be pun- 
ished “and it requires peaceful 
submission to punishment.” 
Moreover, when Gandhi was 
asked, “Is nonviolence, from 
your point of view, a form of 
direct action?” he responded, 
“It is not one form, it is the 
only form.” 

Fortas’ philosophy that state 
officials must accept dissent 
from individuals follows the 
Jeffersonian tenet: “Not every 
difference of policy is a differ- 
ence of principle.” 

Understanding the divide 
between the individual and the 
state, Concerning Dissent and 
Civil Disobedience gives the 
reader a simple lesson: “The 
story of man is the history, 
first, of the acceptance and 
imposition of restraints neces- 
sary to permit communal life,” 
Fortas writes. “And second, of 
the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual within that system of 
necessary restraints.” 


I have carried a heavy burden 
of guilt, knowing that I had 
contributed to the mindset and 
atmosphere resulting in the 
deaths of two human beings. 

My journey of love and sac- 
rifice for my own children 
has opened up my heart and 
allowed me to feel the empti- 
ness you must have felt on that 
dreadful day you learned of 
John’s death -- confusion, the 
questions, the pain, and the 
realization that your daugh- 
ter would never get to know 
her father. For that, I am truly 
sorry. No words could ever fill 
the space left in a father’s ab- 
sence. 

Moreover, it is my conten- 
tion that the UCLA shoot- 
ing remains one of the most 
unresolved conflicts within 
the Black Power movement. 
And because it hasn’t been 
properly addressed and ul- 
timately resolved, a vacuum 
and a model were established 
for the resurgence of violent 
gang formations in Los Ange- 
les. Not withstanding external 
forces of the FBI’s Counter 
Intelligence Program (COIN- 
TELPRO), I don’t think it is 
too much to suggest that the 
feud between the Crips and 
the Bloods is in many respect 
an extension and continuation 
of the violence between Us 
and the Panthers. 

After listening to Fania Da- 
vis give a talk of “restorative 
justice” to a group of young 
men here at San Quentin, I 
introduced myself to her and 
expressed my desire to make 
contact with you for dialogue 
and reconciliation. Since Fania 
is actively engaged in promot- 
ing restorative justice, I asked 
her to help me reach out to you 
and to facilitate the process of 
reconciliation. 

I trust that with Fania’s 
guidance we can enter into a 
process that will help us con- 
front and challenge many of 
the myths and lingering spec- 
ulations that have surfaced af- 
ter the UCLA killings. Hope- 
fully, many of your questions 
will be asked and answered 
through honest dialogue. 

During my 20 years in ex- 
ile, I wrestled with what had 
happened at UCLA and what 
I would and should have done 
differently. There is no justi- 
fication for the killing of an- 
other human being. I thought 
about you and your daughter 
often, wondering how you and 
she were making it without 
John. How were Bunchy’s son 
and family? I imagined myself 
meeting up with you and vi- 
sualized the conversation we 
would have, what I would say 
to your daughter, how she and 
you would respond. 

There must have been many 
difficult, emotional times as 
you tried to cope. The many 
questions that must have 
plagued the mind of your 
daughter: what daddy was re- 
ally like, the things he would 
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have done for me, the places 
he would have taken me, and 
his presence at my graduation 
and marriage. Yes, Ericka, 
all of the things I have expe- 
rienced (or wanted to) with 
my own children were denied 
your daughter. 

It is said that time heals all 
wounds. But even if this say- 
ing is true, I’m sure it does not 
remove all of the scars. And I 
wonder just how many scars 
were left on you and your 
daughter over the years fol- 
lowing the death of your hus- 
band John. 


“ Would my act 
of writing to 
her bring back 
terrible memories 
and open up 
old wounds ?” 


The tragic irony of my situ- 
ation (still doing time for a 
40-year-old conspiracy con- 
viction) seems utterly prepos- 
terous. I believe that because 
there was never any serious 
dialogue or genuine attempt 
at conflict resolution between 
Us and the Panthers, history 
was unable to reveal to us and 
teach our children anything 
about truth, reconciliation and 
forgiveness. I’m wondering if 
there is anything that can be 
done about it now. 

The positive contributions 
both organizations made to 
our communities cannot be 
denied. However, in a culture 
of violence, absent any cre- 
ative and bold intervention, 
the cycle continues. Would 
you be willing to join me in 
setting up a Truth and Recon- 
ciliation Forum as a model for 
our youth? I’m sure that there 
are others from the Movement 
who feel partially responsible 
for the violence permeating 
our communities today. 

I also have an emotional and 
intellectual interest in trying 
to understand and combat the 
gang situation in L.A. My two 
teenage sons, recent residents 
of this country for almost five 
years have already been drawn 
to gangs and consumed by the 
criminal “justice” system. 

Thank you Ericka for re- 
ceiving my letter. I hope that 
you and your daughter are well 
and that you will be willing to 
communicate. I hope we can 
begin the necessary process 
of reconciliation. Of course, 
there is no guarantee that dia- 
logue will lead to reconcilia- 
tion, but there is a certainty 
that we cannot arrive there 
without it. If nothing more 
comes of this humble ges- 
ture, I’m at least grateful that 
you’ve received this letter and 
that I was able to express my 
feelings of regret at the deaths 
of John and Bunchy. 

May you and your daughter 
receive good things without 
number and many blessings 
without end. -Watani-- 

(corresponding for three 
years...) 
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Who Are You Most Thankful For? 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

As the holidays approach, the 
hearts of the people in the San 
Quentin community flood with 
thankfulness. 

“Asked on the Line” con- 
ducted 11 random informal in- 
terviews with the men in blue 
and asked them to respond, with 
the first thing that came to mind 
and heart: Who is the one per- 
son or group of people that you 
are most thankful for having in 
your life? 

And, what is the one thing — 
tangible or not — that you are 
most grateful for having at this 
very moment? 

It took some men back in time 
and for others in brought them to 
tears. 

Robert Frye said he is thank- 
ful for “all the beautiful people” 
in his life and for God. He is also 
grateful for his recovery. 

Jesus Flores said he was thank- 
ful for his parents. “They have 
always been there for me. Ev- 


eryone else in my family moved 
on with their lives. I don’t blame 
them, but my mom and dad have 
stood by my side for 20 years.” 
Flores is also thankful for hav- 
ing his health. “Without it, I 
wouldn’t be alive.” 


“Am thankful for 
the loving support 
of a mother who 
has never wavered 
in her love and 
support , despite 
my shortcomings ” 


Nate Collins said that he is 
most thankful for his family, 
especially his “mom, brother, 
auntie, and uncle.” He is also 
thankful for having courage. “I 
can look at myself with a critical 
eye to fix my flaws and accept 
my short comings.” 


Chappie Sims said he was 
thankful for having a loving 
family, especially his wife. He 
is also grateful for having peace 
in his life. 

Dexter Coleman said that he 
is “thankful for having people 
in his life who love me uncondi- 
tionally.” He also said that he is 
grateful for his “ability to expe- 
rience all of the emotions that a 
person, son, brother, father, and 
grandfather could go through in 
life, no matter the location.” 

Orlando Harris is thankful 
for his mother. “I am thank- 
ful for the loving support of a 
mother who has never wavered 
in her love and support, despite 
my shortcomings.” He is also 
grateful for “being blessed with 
a changed heart.” 

Randy Maluenda is thankful 
for his father, Victor. “I am also 
thankful for God’s blessings 
and challenges, for His grace 
and life’s setbacks. For every- 
thing!” 

Valeray Richardson is also 
thankful for his family. “I’m 


very thankful for my family, 
especially my daughter.” He 
also expressed gratitude for his 
health and his new outlook on 
life. 

Eric Boles is most thankful 
for his daughter and is grateful 
for his health. 

Billy Allen was thankful for 
his family and is grateful for 
having good health. 

Yours truly is eternally thank- 


ful for my parents, Albert and 
Marie, and my daughter, Janie. 
I love them beyond words. They 
have my unconditional love and 
I know that they love me in the 
same way. As far as the one 
thing I am thankful for having 
in my life right now, it would 
have to be the opportunity to 
help others. I never thought I 
would ever be able to help so 
many people. Over the years, I 
have been graced with the op- 
portunity to help others in the 
most unexpected of ways. Hap- 
py Thanksgiving. 



Sesame Street’s Elmo paid a visit to 
San Quentin State Prison on November 14, 2013. 
A full article will be printed in our 
SQ News December edition. 


Sesame Street 

Little children, Big challenges: Incarceration 


Photo by Brant Ward, The Chronicle 



1. Boise, Idaho - Correc- 
tions Corporation of America 
has been held in contempt of 
court by a federal judge be- 
cause of chronic understaff- 
ing at a prison south of Boise, 
reports The Associated Press. 
The case began in 2010 when 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union filed a lawsuit on behalf 
of inmates, alleging the prison 
was so violent that prisoners 
named it a “Gladiator School.” 
CCA denied the claims, but 
subsequently promised to in- 
crease staffing levels at the 
prison. However the judge is- 
sued a 24-page ruling pointing 
out inconsistencies in CCA 
claims about staffing levels, 
and warned CCA would suf- 
fer “fines as big as needed” to 
force compliance to adequate 
staffing levels. 

2. Chicago — In 2011, the av- 
erage daily jail population at 
Cook County Jail was 8,900. 
Most were detainees awaiting 
trail, reports the Chicago Tri- 
bune. In 2013, the daily count 
is more than 10,000, the high- 
est since 2007. According to 
the Tribune, about 5 percent of 
the detainees have been await- 
ing trial for more than two 
years. 

3. Alabama — State officials 
are worried that its prison sys- 
tem might fall into federal re- 
ceivership because of “horrific 
conditions” similar to those in 
1976, when it became the first 
prison system to come under 
federal oversight, reports The 
Montgomery Advertiser. 

4. Texas — Crime rates in the 
state have been falling the 
past 20 years while the over- 
all population has risen sig- 
nificantly, reports Grits for 
Breakfast, an on-line blog for 
Texas criminal justice policy. 
According to the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, the state had 


the second largest decline af- 
ter California, down 5,852, the 
report finds. 

5. Angola, Louisiana — Her- 
man Wallace, one of the “An- 
gola 3” died three days after he 
was set free from what a judge 
ruled was an unconstitutional 
conviction, reports the Los 
Angeles Times. In 1972, Wal- 
lace was found guilty of stab- 
bing a prison guard. He was 
subsequently sent to solitary 
confinement. Wallace always 
maintained his innocence, ac- 
cording to the Times. Wallace, 
71, died of complications of 
liver cancer. 

6. Kansas City, Missouri — 

The Missouri Society of An- 
esthesiologists has urged state 
officials not to use propofol in 


a scheduled execution, reports 
The Associate Press. Propofol 
is the most commonly used 
execution drug in the U.S. The 
anti-death penalty European 
Union is weighing whether to 
limit exporting the drug to the 
U.S., raising unease about a 
shortage in the U.S. 

7. Michigan — State lawmak- 
ers plan to re-sentence more 
that 360 or so inmates who 
were under 1 8 when they 
committed crimes. Lawmak- 
ers are responding to the U.S. 
Supreme Court striking down 
mandatory life without the 
possibility of parole for juve- 
niles, reports The Associated 
Press. 

8. Santa Cruz — In an innova- 
tive response to realignment, 


county officials are boosting 
the use of home confinement 
for 370 offenders. Inmates 
must serve a third of their jail 
sentences to become eligible 
for confinement at home with 
electronic monitoring. With 
some counties scrambling to 
add more jail beds, the Custo- 
dy Alternatives Program helps 
Santa Cruz avoid that prob- 
lem, reports the Santa Cruz 
Sentinel. 

9. Texas — The Texas Depart- 
ment of Criminal Justice has 
refused to return lethal injec- 
tion drugs purchased from two 
compounding pharmacies, de- 
spite calls from the firms not 
to use their substances for 
executions, reports IPS news 
service. “The drugs were pur- 


chased legally and we were 
upfront with the vendors that 
their names would be subject 
to public disclosures after 
the purchase,” Texas DCJ’s 
spokesman Jason Clark told 
IPS. “We are not going to re- 
turn the drugs.” 

10. Wetumpka, Alabama — 
An HIV-infected female in- 
mate testified in a closed hear- 
ing about the prison system’s 
policy of segregating HIV-pos- 
itive inmates. The purpose of 
the hearing was to determine 
whether the policy is legal, re- 
ports The Associate Press. 

11. Charleston, West Virgin- 
ia — Correction Corporations 
of America and Community 
Education Centers of Houston 
have submitted bids to house 
inmates out-of-state, reports 
The Associated Press. The 
state has more than 1,600 in- 
mates who should be in state 
prison, but are still in county 
jail because of a lack of beds. 
The state’s constitution bans 
sending prisoners out-of-state, 
involuntarily, so the inmates 
would have to agree to the 
transfers, the report states. 

12. Huntsville, Texas — Mi- 
chael Yowell, 43 was executed 
with a controversial lethal in- 
jection drug — a compounded 
pentobarbital, reports Reuters. 
Yowell was convicted in 1998 
for killing his parents and 
blowing up their home in Lub- 
bock. 

13. New York City — Jailing 
inmates in NYC for one year 
is more expensive than a four 
year Harvard undergrad de- 
gree, finds a new report by A1 
Jazeera America. The Inde- 
pendent Budget Office found 
the 2012 annual incarcera- 
tion cost for each inmate was 
$167,731, while the annual tu- 
ition for a Harvard undergrad 
is $38,891. 
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New York Panel Tackles Bias in Justice System 

‘Recognizing that most crime results from a lack of opportunity ’ 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

During a three- day confer- 
ence in New York City, a panel 
presented what it called “major 
issues,” and discussed what 
could be done to reduce bias 
at the charging, pretrial deten- 
tion, jury selection, and at the 
sentencing stage of criminal 
proceedings. 

Participants at the confer- 
ence emphasized the need to 
look at the entire criminal jus- 
tice process: “Rather than be- 
labor what has gone wrong or 


If policymakers want a safer 
public, research shows that 
increasing the certainty of 
jail time for criminal activity 
works better than imposing 
longer prison sentences. 

“Contrary to deterrence ide- 
ology and ‘get tough’ rhetoric, 
the bulk of research on the de- 
terrent effects of harsher sen- 
tences fails to support these 
assertions” that locking people 
up longer will increase public 
safety, according to The Sen- 
tencing Project. 

Sentencing typically has 
several goals, including pun- 
ishment, incapacitation, deter- 
rence, and rehabilitation. 

The deterrence theory as- 
sumes people are rational 
actors who consider the con- 
sequences of their behavior 
before deciding to commit a 
crime. But The Sentencing 
Project found often this is not 
the case, since “half of all state 
prisoners were under the influ- 
ence of drugs or alcohol at the 
time of their offense.” There- 
fore, it is unlikely persons are 
deterred by the inevitability 
or severity of punishment due 
to their diminished capacity. 


By Ted Swain 

Journalism Guild Writer 

PredPol is a new computer 
program used to predict when 
and where crimes will oc- 
cur. Police officers can be dis- 
patched to the scene in advance 
of the crime, once a prediction 
is made. 

But the constitutionality of 
stopping and questioning some- 
one based on a computer pre- 
diction raises legal problems. 

That is only one of the issues 
about to erupt as more and more 
police departments begin to use 
computer modeling to predict 
criminal activity. 

A Seattle police officer, Phil- 
ip Monzon, was featured on a 
National Public Radio report. 
If patrolling an area, he said 
he wouldn’t make stops solely 
based on computer predictions. 
That is probably the right an- 


has not worked, participants 
shared innovative disparity-re- 
duction practices from around 
the country, as well as new 
ideas for reforming policies 
that produce mass incarcera- 
tion.” 

Sponsors of the conference 
identified the magnitude and 
scope of the U. S. criminal 
justice system, citing statistics 
such as “2.2 million people 
incarcerated as of 2012, at a 
cost of $70 billion.” The re- 
port found nearly one in four 
adults has criminal records in 
the U.S., or 65 million people. 


Another problem in assessing 
deterrence is that would-be of- 
fenders first have to be aware 
of consequences prior to com- 
mitting a crime. 

“Potential offenders are also 
unlikely to be aware of modifi- 
cations to sentencing policies, 
thus diminishing any deterrent 
effect,” The Sentencing Project 
stressed. “People who perceive 
that sanctions are more certain 
tend to be less likely to engage 
in criminal activity.” 


“Half of all 

state prisoners 
were under the 
influence of 
drugs or alcohol 
at the time of 
their offense ” 

The Sentencing Project study 
analyzed the difference be- 
tween an offender’s length of 
time of prison and recidivism. 
It found longer prison sentenc- 


swer said Andrew Guthrie Fer- 
guson, a law professor at the 
University of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The constitutional im- 
plication of using information 
that was not part of the office’s 
personal suspicion is question- 
able, said Ferguson. 

On the other hand, it may turn 
out that computer predictions 
used to stop someone do have a 
constitutional basis. Some con- 
sider it more objective than an 
individual police officer’s per- 
sonal opinion. For one thing, it 
is less prone to racism and other 
kinds of profiling. 

Ferguson says that argument 
may have merit, but society will 
need to be careful. Even though 
computers aren’t biased, the 
statistics feeding it might be. 
And if police are going to fol- 
low an algorithm, we, as a so- 
ciety, should at least insist on 
checking the math. 


Many of the offenses are non- 
violent. 

New York State Supreme 
Court judge Marcy Friedman 
noted a 2007 study showing 
that 69 percent of New York 
City’s arrests were for misde- 
meanors or lesser violations. 
“Never before have so many 
been arrested for so little,” said 
Judge Friedman. 

“Recognizing that most 
crime results from a lack of 
opportunity, the first priority 
was a community-wide survey, 
conducted door to door, to un- 
derstand what people saw as 


es may relate to a three percent 
increase in recidivisms. 

“Offenders who spent an av- 
erage of 30 months in prison 
had a recidivism rate of 29 per- 
cent, compared to a 26 percent 
rate among prisoners serving 
an average sentence of 12.9 
months,” The Sentencing Proj- 
ect reported. Incarceration, 
versus remaining in the com- 
munity, was linked to a seven 
percent increase in recidivism. 
“When prison sentences are 
relatively short, offenders are 
more likely to maintain their 
ties to family, employers, and 
their community, all of which 
promote successful reentry 
into society.” 

“Conversely, when prisoners 
serve longer sentences they 
are more likely to become in- 
stitutionalized, lose pro-social 
contacts in the community, 
and become removed from le- 
gitimate opportunities, all of 
which promote recidivism,” 
The Sentencing Project found. 

In his 1950 book, The San 
Quentin Story, then-warden, 
Clinton T. Duffy wrote: “For 
some first offenders, 24 hours 
in San Quentin would be - and 
is - a nightmare, and is thus a 
sufficient deterrent. For oth- 
ers the critical point comes in 
a month, or a year, or years. 
But there is a saturation point 
in practically every man’s ser- 
vitude beyond which every 
additional hour is wasted and 
destructive punishment.” 

The Sentencing Project’s 
findings suggest that reduced 
sentences may contribute to 
lower rates of recidivism. Re- 
search into evidence-based 
practices have caused some 
policymakers to look into the 
“practicality of current sen- 
tencing policies and over-reli- 
ance on incarceration.” 

It was estimated that a 50 
percent reduction in the num- 
ber of people locked up for 
non-violent offenses could 
save taxpayers nearly $17 bil- 
lion annually, without putting 
public safety at risk. 

“Policies such as California’s 
Three Strikes law or manda- 
tory minimums that increase 
imprisonment not only burden 
state budgets, but also fail to 
enhance public safety,” The 
Sentencing Project concluded. 

- By Kevin D. Sawyer 


the biggest issues in the neigh- 
borhood,” finds a report on the 
conference by the National As- 
sociation of Criminal Defense 
Lawyers (NACDL). 

Various reforms were pre- 
sented to combat “racial dis- 
proportionality at every stage 
of criminal proceedings,” in- 
cluding reducing reliance on 
long jail sentences in an effort 
to reduce crime. 

Further reforms include: 

• repealing mandatory min- 
imums 

• zero-tolerance policies in 
schools 

• reforming bail policies 

• outlawing racial profiling 
by police 

• decriminalize non-violent 
drug offenses 

• end the practice of adjudi- 
cating juveniles in adult courts 

• repeal post-conviction im- 
pediments that hinder re-entry 

Experts at the conference 
said “their practice is blind to 
race,” and prosecutors said in 
many cases they “do not know 
the race of the defendant until 
arraignment.” 

According to the report, a 
by-product of even a minor 
conviction will cause individu- 
als to suffer one, if not more, 
“collateral consequences” like 
loss of housing, jobs, the right 
to vote, student loans, or de- 
portation. 

Providing services to prevent 
crime, such as lifting barriers 
to employment and housing, 
along with creating policies 
for sentencing reforms that 
promote crime prevention, and 


By Wesley R. Eisiminger 

Journalism Guild Writer 

There is more good news for 
some Three Strikes inmates 
now eligible for release due to 
the passage of Proposition 36 
last November. According to 
local television station KPIX 
5, Santa Clara County officials 
plan to offer rental help to about 
70 ex-offenders by paying their 
rent for their first year out. 

“There needs to be a limita- 
tion on the amount of money,” 
said County Supervisor Joe 
Simitain. “There needs to limi- 
tation for how long this help is 
provided for. We need to make 
sure that people are working, 
at least after a reasonable pe- 
riod of time.” 

County officials say they will 
pay as much as $1,000 a month. 
The final details of the rent 
subsidy plan have not yet been 
worked out, but the money will 
be paid directly to landlords, 
according to the report. 

Proposition 36 gave judges 
the authority to reduce the life 
sentences of Three Strikers 
who committed non-serious/ 
non-violent offenses. Prior to 
release, the judges have to de- 
termine that the offender will 


reducing some misdemeanors 
to infractions were also among 
the recommendations. 

“Job developers, educators 
and social workers are all part 
of the equation, not just lawyers 
and judges,” said James Brod- 
ick, a project director with the 
Center for Court Innovation. 

The report cites the Fair Sen- 
tencing Act signed by President 
Obama in 2010, which reduces 
the “disparity between crack 
and powder cocaine,” and the 
Second Chance Act signed in 
2008 to help individuals “re- 
turning to communities from 
prisons and jails.” 

“America is the land of second 
chances, and when the gates of 
the prison open, the path ahead 
should lead to a better life,” said 
former president George W. 
Bush in a Journal of Prisoners 
on Prisons publication. 

At the end of the conference, 
participants advocated moving 
forward in two areas to reduce 
racial disparity in the criminal 
justice system. They said there 
needs to be “structural reform 
at points of entry and sentenc- 
ing,” and “fair administration 
of justice reforms to minimize 
the impact of existing racial and 
economic disparities.” 

“Without greater efforts to 
address harsh policing and 
sentencing policies, initiatives 
aimed at the fair administra- 
tion of justice in courts will 
be insufficient to eliminate 
the racial disproportionality 
that currently defines the U.S. 
criminal justice system,” the 
report concluded. 


not pose a danger to public 
safety. Some 3,000 inmates are 
eligible for release. 

Santa Clara County District 
Attorney Jeff Rosen said he 
thought the proposition would 
give the criminal justice sys- 
tem the tool to make the pun- 
ishment fit the crime 


“If they fail 
again they will 
go back to state 
prison at a cost of 
$ 60 , 000 -a-year” 

The rental assistance pro- 
gram, scheduled to begin Janu- 
ary 1, 2014, will be managed by 
Santa Clara County’s Re-entry 
Resource Center. Officials say 
rental assistance aims to help 
ex-offenders get back on their 
feet and avoid repeat offenses. 

“If they fail again they will 
go back to state prison at a cost 
of $60,000-a-year for those of 
us that are taxpayers or they 
may end up climbing through 
our bedroom windows at 3am. 
That is not something we want 
to see,” said, Simitian. 


Increasing Jail Time Works Better 
Than Longer Prison Sentencing 


New Computer Program 
Predicts Criminal Events 


Officials of Santa Clara 
County Offers to Pay 
Rent for 70 Ex-offenders 
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EDUCATION CORNER 

New Vice Principal Speaks About 
Increasing Educational Opportunities 



By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

Vice-principal, M. Wheeless 
comes to San Quentin’s Educa- 
tion Department with the ex- 
perience of teaching in various 
middle schools and adult edu- 
cation departments throughout 
California’s public schools. 
He also has experience at the 
district office level, which in- 
cludes managing teachers and 
workers in other supporting 
rolls in the schools. 

He said teaching in the Cali- 
fornia Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation was a 
new challenge he was willing 
to accept. 

“When seeking new oppor- 
tunities, you never know what 
door will open,” he said. “You 
just do what you can do to 
be prepared, and with a little 
luck, you’ll be successful.” 

Wheeless said increasing 
educational opportunities for 
inmates is an important goal 
for CDCR. “Achieving edu- 


cational goals should not be 
predicated on whether the 
person is in prison or in so- 
ciety.” 


“When 

seeking new 
opportunities, 
you never know 
what door 
will open ” 


Teaching inside a prison 
has many obstacles. “It’s 
different than teaching kids 
during their impressionable 
years, which is very reward- 
ing,” Wheeless said. “But, 
seeing inmates reach their ed- 
ucational goal is also reward- 
ing. With this job, I have to 
be able to provide for inmates 
who have different education- 
al goals and needs.” 


In order for the system to 
work, Wheeless said inmates, 
teachers, and custody must 
work together, in the same 
direction, adding that he be- 
lieves the prison educational 
system is on the right path. 

With Western Association 
School College scheduled to 
accredit San Quentin’s Rob- 
ert E. Burton Adult Educa- 
tion Department next spring, 
Wheeless said, “I will coordi- 
nate these activities with cur- 
rent members of the depart- 
ment.” Adding, “I have been 
here a short time, and there is 
a lot to learn before the WASC 
committee arrives.” 

The accreditation evalu- 
ates the school, its programs, 
student learning goals, the 
school’s progress regarding 
its own goals, the support ser- 
vices, how the school plans 
to implement and evaluate its 
success, and student/staff de- 
mographics. Major increases 
or decreases in the student 
population are also included 


in the evaluation. 

Wheeless urged inmates 
who are working toward their 
G.E.D. to come for testing as 
soon as possible. 

The entire G.E.D. system is 


being updated and automated, 
he said. “It will be a different 
test. If you only have a few 
parts of the test to finish, you 
should come in immediately or 
you’ll have to start all over.” 


Pelican Bay Offers More Educational Opportunities for Prisoners 

SHU INMATE GAINS A.A. DEGREE WITH 4.0 GPA 


Supermax Pelican Bay State 
Prison (PBSP) offers offend- 
ers more than its “worst of 
the worst” reputation, which 
is due to the high proportion 
of SHU offenders (36 percent) 
of its 3,000 inmates. As a 
result of Realignment, reha- 
bilitation programs at PBSP 
have expanded to offer more 
educational opportunities to 
inmates than the traditional 
classroom (aka “Butts-in- 
Seats”) environment: the Vol- 
untary Education Program 
allows cell-front instruction 


by Pelican Bay’s credentialed 
instructors to SHU offend- 
ers, and Flex-time Scheduling 
of instruction reaching those 
general-population inmates 
who are employed in various 
capacities. 

The expansion of deliv- 
ery options for education has 
prompted a waiting list of 240 
inmates who will begin tak- 
ing courses once two more 
instructors are hired, bringing 
the total number of inmates 
taking academic instruc- 
tion to approximately 1,000. 


Additionally, Feather River 
Community College offers the 
COHORT program designed 
specifically for incarcerated 
groups. Now in its 4th year at 
Pelican Bay, COHORT offers 
an A.A. (Associate of Arts) 
degree using self-study in fa- 
cilities. Instructional mate- 
rials are mailed to offenders 
for independent study; some 
audio-visual instruction is 
available in certain courses 
(i.e. foreign language), and in- 
structors will provide tutoring 
and proctor examinations. 


Earlier this summer, PBSP 
congratulated two inmates 
(one of whom is in the SHU!) 
who earned their A.A. degrees 
in Liberal Arts. The SHU 
inmate is the first to gradu- 
ate though the COHORT pro- 
gram, having been at Pelican 
Bay since 2008 and in the 
SHU since 2009 - and gradu- 
ated with a 4.0 GPA! The 
2nd graduate used Flex-time 
Scheduling to take courses 
around his duties in the prison 
laundry and plans to pursue a 
Bachelor’s Degree while com- 


pleting his sentence through 
2020. 

Principal Anderson also 
noted that other academic 
benchmarks drive behavioral 
changes. “When an inmate 
earns their G.E.D. or high 
school diploma, you can see 
the change. The light comes 
on in their eyes and they (in- 
mate) approach everything 
with the desire to be success- 
ful.” 

Reprinted with 
the Permission of 
Rehabilitation Today 


Solano State Prison Holds Educational Fair for Positive Change 


California State Prison, So- 
lano showcased CTE and Aca- 
demic classes available for 
inmates through Vaca Valley 
Adult School on July 10. 

Tables displayed completed 
student projects, textbooks, 
photographs, library services, 
self-help groups and working 
demonstrations of the CTE 
trades. Faculty and staff were 
on hand to talk with students, 
explaining educational op- 
portunities to earn G.E.D. and 
college degrees, and indus- 
try job market trends. Student 
volunteers assisted teachers in 
explaining the various classes 
and programs available to their 
peers. Many inmates were in- 
terested in CTE training as well 
as obtaining their G.E.D. or As- 
sociates’ degree, and were giv- 
en enrollment information and 
direction. 

Inmates performed a skit 
stressing the benefit of taking 
the Test of Adult Basic Educa- 
tion (TABE)exam to ensure 



Courtesy/ candace.clevenger@cdcr.ca.gov 

Prisoners with instructor celebrating the education fair 


that inmates are placed in the 
correct education class or insti- 
tutional job. Associate Warden 
Kim Young, Principal Pamela 
Ditto, and Dr. Kenya Williams, 
Office of Correction Education, 
addressed fair participants in 
group and individual sessions. 

The Education Fair was the 
innovation of the KNew Mind 
Productions Group, an associa- 
tion of inmates focused on fos- 
tering education and promoting 
lives free of crime and other de- 
structive behaviors. Their goal 
is to direct inmates to positive 
second chances, enabling them 
to build better lives for them- 
selves and their families. 

Please contact Dr. Kenya 
Williams, Office of Correction- 
al Education kenya.williams@ 
cdcr.ca.gov 

Article submitted by Can- 
dace Clevenger, Vaca Valley 
Adult School, SOL candace. 
clevenger@cdcr.ca.gov 

Reprinted with the Permission 
of Rehabilitation Today 
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SQUIRES Works With Outside Groups to Help 
Troubled Youth Curb Negative Behavior 


By Ted Swain 
Staff Writer 

Drugs, gangs, school, parents, 
girls, peer pressure, and bully- 
ing are typical of the subjects 
discussed at meetings of the San 
Quentin SQUIRES. The pro- 
gram works with many outside 
organizations such as the Los 
Angeles Police Department, 
The Omega Boys Club, Rotary 
Clubs, the San Francisco Public 
Defenders Office, T & T House 
of Champions, and the Terrance 
Kelly Youth Foundation. 

The outside partners bring 
young men and occasionally 
girls into San Quentin for a 
“day in prison.” The day in 
prison program was started by 
a San Quentin inmate years ago 
as a way to connect his own son 
to reality. The outside partners 
bring youngsters in as way to 
show them what can happen to 
wrongdoers when they break 

the law. 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Staff Writer 

When Henry Newman, 66, 
was sentenced to 21 years for 
inadvertently killing his son 
Alex, he was unaware the court 
used erroneous documents to 
give him a longer sentence for 
voluntary manslaughter. 

Newman claims this evi- 
dence consists of two court 
cases attributed to him, which 
did not actually occur. These 
established him as being on 
probation at the time of the 
hearing, which caused his sen- 
tence to be longer than it oth- 
erwise would have been. The 
court also overlooked an im- 
portant ballistics report that 
was favorable to his case. 

On July 3, 2004, Newman 
got into a heated discussion 
with his son over the care of 
his granddaughter, Kilexia. 
Newman said he and Alex were 
discussing injuries Kilexia had 
allegedly sustained at her other 
great grandparents’ house. 

“Alex was being verbally 
abusive to me. He would drive 
away and come back. He re- 
peated this process about three 
or four times,” Newman said 
he shot at the back of his son’s 
vehicle while it was still parked 
in front of his house, hoping 
that it would coerce him into 
leaving. 

“I aimed directly over the 
right rear tire, and the bul- 
let traveled to the left through 
everything and hit my son,” 
Newman said. “When Alex got 
to the end of the street, he was 
dead at the wheel.” 

“I killed my son, Alex New- 
man, but it was unintentional. 
Forensic Ballistic expert Law- 
rence L. Baggett proved what I 
had confessed to in his report,” 
Newman said. 

Baggett’s report concluded 
that a person, who is not famil- 
iar with the general power and 


SQUIRES counselors 

meet the kids early on Satur- 
day morning and guide them 
through a day of discussion, 
deliberation, and visual impact 
about the fate of troublemakers. 
They talk about matters that 
may be troubling them. Work- 
ing in groups of eight to 10, 
the youngsters work in a circle 
group session for counseling. In 
the discussions, they explore is- 
sues affecting their lives. Every 
young visitor is drawn into the 
discussion and solutions. 

TOPIC 

With input from all members 
of the group, no topic is left 
out. The young men get a “drop 
your drawers and bend over” 
type intake orientation at R & 
R, with a bag lunch with a ba- 
loney or peanut butter sandwich 
included. 

Next, they get a tour of the 
prison, including a talk at the 
Death Row entrance door. By 


penetration capabilities of a 
firearm, might assume that the 
steel fender of a vehicle would 
be sufficient to stop a bullet. 

“Mr. Baggett’s report was 
concealed from me. My public 
defender, Carolyn Disabatino, 
didn’t bring it out in court,” 
said Newman. “I got it in 2009, 
four years after my sentencing, 
when I put in a request for my 
entire case file.” 

In his interview with San 
Quentin News, Newman pro- 
duced two sets of minute or- 
der transcripts from the Long 
Beach Superior Court in Cali- 
fornia. One set of transcripts, 
case number 1LL04524, places 
him in a 13 -month superior 
court trial for a misdemeanor 
at 8:30 a.m. The second set 
of transcripts, case number 
9LL10915, puts him in a one- 
day hearing, on the same day, 
also at 8:30 a.m. 

But neither of these case 
numbers correspond with New- 
man’s actual hearing. 

“The only court hearing I ac- 
tually appeared in on that day 
was my arraignment case, and 
my judge was Arthur Jean Jr. 
in case number NA061974,” he 
said. “And all three different 
cases are dated for the same 



Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 


Henry Newman in the 
education Building 


the end of the tour, which in- 
cludes being locked up in a cell, 
the kids know they don’t want 
to end up living here. 

On Oct. 12, the Terrance Kel- 
ly Youth Foundation (TKYF) 
brought 25 kids into SQUIRES 
program. TKYF was formed 
nine years ago because of a 
young Terrance Kelly being 
murdered in gang violence. To 
deal with his grief, Landrin 
Kelly, Terrance’s father, said he 
formed the foundation with the 
aim of encouraging young peo- 
ple to make better choices. 

Today, TKYF is run by Lan- 
drin and his wife Mary. Mary 
said the program started as an 
after school activity program. 
The foundation offers “home- 
work assistance programs, vio- 
lence prevention programs, a 
computer lab, and a creative 
art class” says Mary. “We also 
have a culinary program so we 
can teach them to make a quick 
meal for themselves.” Offer- 


day— July 7, 2004.” 

Newman insists that his vol- 
untary manslaughter sentence 
is based on this erroneous evi- 
dence. Newman said the court 
used case number 1LL04524 to 
place him on a two-year sum- 
mary probation. 

“That’s not true, because for 
case number 1LL04524, I was 
never in any courtroom to be 
placed on summary probation,” 
he explained. “Nor was I ever 
represented by Deputy Pubic 
Defender William B. Clark 
in any court hearing. Yet the 
court’s minute orders reflect 
that all this took place.” 

During his sentencing hear- 
ing, Newman tried to inform 
Judge Jean Jr. of the fraudu- 
lent information regarding the 
phantom hearings. 

“I said, ‘your Honor, I wasn’t 
aware,’ then he quickly inter- 
rupted me, saying, ‘the court 
finds a factor in aggravation 
that you were on probation at 
the time and that you did un- 
satisfactorily on probation.’” 

Newman explained that he 
tried a second time to inform 
the court, but his efforts were 
rejected again. 

“The judge immediately pro- 
nounced sentence, saying, ‘this 
court chooses the high base 
term of 10 years with respect to 
the gun allegation and is to be 
served consecutively to the 11 
year term for a 21 year term.’” 

Prior to his conviction, New- 
man says the closest he ever 
got to the legal system was in 
his role as community activist 
for his neighborhood. 

“I spearheaded a campaign 
to make a McDonald’s res- 
taurant they were closing into 
a Long Beach Police Substa- 
tion,” Newman said. “I met 
frequently with Long Beach 
Police Chief Anthony Batts to 
discuss the plan.” 

Newman has now been in 
prison for nine years. 


ing life skills, including a high 
achievers program, the founda- 
tion aims to help young men 
and women have a safe future 
by staying out of violent situa- 
tions. We want them to be “more 
conscious of life and the conse- 
quences of their decisions,” said 
Mary. 

Hector Garcia, a group leader 
at TKYF, says he really loves 
working with the young men 
and women. It’s “just a God giv- 
en gift, being able to work with 
the community in this way,” 
says Garcia. 

SPONSOR 

Another partner, the Novato 
Rotary Club regularly sponsors 
kids and has hired a profession- 
al counselor to work with them 
soon after their San Quentin 
visit. Larry Levy, a long time 
Rotarian, has been sponsor- 
ing young men going into the 
prison for many years. Levy 
said his objective is to create 
a SQUIRES program at other 
California Prisons so that youth 
counselors, social workers, and 
parents throughout the state can 
access the prison experience as 
an additional tool. 

Another outside partner, Ter- 
ry Pace of the T & T House of 
Champions in Oakland, oper- 
ates a group home focusing on 
safety, structure, life skills, and 
love. 

Pace says the home teaches 
youngsters to start doing things 
that change their lives. She be- 
lieves that “the kids come to 
San Quentin with a hard shell 
and the SQUIRES counselors 
get them to open up.” Terry 
says the men start a “process of 
feeling.” For some it’s the first 
time. 


Jack Omega of the Ome- 
ga Boys Club also supports 
SQUIRES. Omega has been 
working with troubled young- 
sters in the San Francisco area 
for over 33 years. He works 
with the San Francisco Public 
Defenders Office and the court 
system to provide a safe and 
stable program for those who 
come in contact with the legal 
system. 

Marynella Woods, a social 
worker at the public defender’s 
office, says, “Jack is the Mother 
Theresa of kids saviors.” Woods 
says it’s amazing how many 
people around the U.S. know 
Jack. “We were walking around 
the train station in Philadelphia 
the other day and someone cried 
out, “Hey Jack!” 

Referring to the inmate, 
Woods said, “The men in this 
room are better counselors than 
anyone outside.” She says Jack 
has been bringing young men 
into San Quentin for 16 years, 
and it’s always a great experi- 
ence to see how the youngsters 
open up when talking with the 
men of San Quentin. 

Woods said there’s a need to 
talk about feelings. So, if the in- 
mates talk about their feelings, 
then why wouldn’t the kids? As 
inmate counselor, Tommy Win- 
frey tells the men in his group 
“keep it real!” 

According to Hector Gar- 
cia, the SQUIRES program is 
one of the best ways to impact 
youngsters. One Rotarian, Su- 
san Karch, puts it succinctly; 
she likes the SQUIRES pro- 
gram because it teaches young 
people to do just what one of her 
favorite writers, Ernest Holmes 
teaches: “Change your think- 
ing, change your life.” 


Wellness Corner 

By Kris Himmelberger 
Staff Writer 

Fitness and strength are meaningless qualities without 
health,” says Convict Conditioning author Paul Wade. 

Wade knows a thing of two about old school fitness and 
strength. In 1979, he entered San Quentin State Prison and 
needed to build strength to survive. Besides SQ, he has 
served time in Angola and Marion. 

Wade believes true strength comes from calisthenics and 
uses the example of the Spartan warriors to support his 
conclusion. 

The Spartans were renowned for using calisthenics as a 
training tool. One of the most famous accounts of calisthen- 
ics was from the historian Herodotus. When Xerxes’ scouts 
reported that the Spartan warriors were busy training their 
bodies with calisthenics, they all laughed. Yet, three hun- 
dred Spartans were able to hold off Xerxes’ Persian army, 
which numbered over one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, until Greek forces arrived. 

You don’t need weights to stay in shape, Wade says. 

You can use bodyweight training. It requires very little 
equipment, develops useful and functional athletic abilities, 
maximizes strength, protects the joints and makes them 
stronger, and regulates your body fat levels. 

Wade uses six power moves: 

•Pushups 

•Squats 

•Pull-ups 

•Leg raises 

•Bridges 

•Handstand pushups 

These exercises will be discussed in detail next month. 
If you want to read about a particular health and wellness 
topic, let us know. 


Erroneous Documents Lengthen 
Prisoner’s Manslaughter Sentence 
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Hedge Fund Manager’s Idea: S.Q. Investment Club 


By Kris Himmelberger 
Staff Writer 

A renowned portfolio man- 
ager says San Quentin prisoners 
should create an investment club 
to learn how to make money 
with Wall Street stocks. 

David Samra led a financial 
seminar sponsored by San Quen- 
tin Prison Report on October 8. 
Forty prisoners attended the 
event held in Protestant Chapel. 
Afterward, Samra commented 
that he was surprised at how 
clean San Quentin was and how 
nice the people seemed. 

Samra is the managing di- 
rector and founding partner of 
Artisan Partners’ Global Value 
Team. He manages nearly $28 
billion of the Artisan Partner’s 
$96.6 billion in assets. He was 
invited to talk to the San Quen- 
tin group by KALW reporter 
Nancy Mullane, who thought it 
would be a good idea for Curtis 
Carroll to meet Samra. 

Carroll, who goes by the nick- 
named “Wall Street,” is the co- 
founder of the SQPR financial 
literacy class. He learned to read 
while in the Alameda County 


jail. “I reached for the sports 
section of a newspaper and ac- 
cidentally picked up the busi- 
ness section. An inmate nick- 
named OG asked me if I knew 
anything about stocks. I didn’t 
know anything and he gave me 
the basics.” 

While in the San Quentin’s 
Reception Center, Carroll meet 
a fellow prisoner, nicknamed 
“Papa Joe,” who was an avid in- 
vestor. “I’d wait for Papa Joe to 
throw the Wall Street Journal in 
the garbage and pick it up. One 
day, he caught me and we got 
into an argument that resulted in 
a partnership.” 

Carroll used $400 in profits 
from the sales of his tobacco- 
stamps business and added $600 
from a fellow inmate who pa- 
roled and opened an E-Trade ac- 
count. Carroll did not consider 
it risky. “It was time to test my 
new skills,” he said. 

Years later, the partnership 
ended and Carroll received a 
percentage of the profits. Carroll 
claims to have purchased 2,000 
shares of Akamai Technologies 
for .71 cents and later sold them 
for $5. 


Explaining his strategy, Car- 
roll told Samra: “I buy under- 
valued dividend paying stocks 
and stocks trading at penny 
status, companies like BP, Siri- 
usXM, and Rite Aid.” 

One financial literacy par- 
ticipant, who goes by the name 
Sam, has seen tremendous 
results from the class. “I’ve 
been participating in the class 
for three months. I follow the 
advice of ‘Wall Street.’ Every 
thing I learn in class, I share 
with my daughter, wife and 
other family members when 
I go out to the visiting room. 
My daughter is very excited to 
see her investment growing to- 
wards her future,” he said. 

Samra said in his investments 
he adheres to two rules: “Don’t 
lose money. And don’t forget 
the first rule.” He recommends 
reading the Wall Street Journal, 
Barron’s, annual reports and 
value line surveys. He does not 
recommend penny stocks and 
likes index funds, such as the 
S&P 500. 

Carroll called Samra his su- 
per hero despite Samra’s opin- 
ion that, “The job of a hedge 


fund manager is boring. I spend 
my day reading financial publi- 
cations and analyzing reports.” 

That revelation did not seem 
to bother Carroll, who called 
the stock market the “greatest 
inventions of all time.” 

Carroll spends hours a day 
reading business newspapers, 
magazines and analyzing com- 
panies annual reports. He creat- 
ed a research questionnaire us- 


ing Yahoo Finance page to help 
select his stocks. One of those 
stocks was Citigroup. “It had to 
drop from $50 to $1,” he said. 
“The government purchased 
$45 billion dollars of Citigroup 
stock so I figured it had to be 
a safe investment. The govern- 
ment wouldn’t spend $45 bil- 
lion on stocks if they weren’t 
sure on a return, I betted the 
same way.” 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Goldman Sachs explaining strategies about trading 


The Show: Generation Xbox, Read Option Quarterbacks 


By Aaron “Imam Jeddi” 
Taylor 

Sports Writer 

Kaepernick, 49ers. Wilson, 
Seahawks. Pryor, Raiders. New- 
ton, Panthers. E. J. Manuel, Bills. 
A. Smith, Chiefs, G. Smith, Jets. 
RGIII, Washington. Glennon, 
Bucs. 

Welcome to the new National 
Football League — prototype, 
read- option quarterback. 

Football is changing. Coach- 
es are going to become extinct 
if they continue to stay ‘old’. 
Young Guns in the NFL have 
brought excitement back to the 
game. 

Seeing a quarterback stand 
in the pocket and depend on 
his offensive line to hold up 
long enough for a passing lane 
to open was becoming boring, 
unless you liked seeing quarter- 
backs get their lower extremi- 
ties broken. Once the pocket 
collapsed, they couldn’t outrun 
your grandmother, let alone a 
defensive lineman. (Remem- 
ber Dan Marino? Slow as grass 
growing!) 

The day of the ‘pocket passer’ 
is dying off. Peyton Manning is 
the exception to the rule. He isn’t 


running a ‘traditional’ passing 
offense: his play calling is done 
at the line. He takes what the 
defense gives him. He does not 
allow his offense to run motion 
or anything because he wants 
the defense to set itself. In this 
way, he can read who is sup- 
posed to blitz, then, he calls 
out the pass protection. #18 is 
a pure technician. 

This isn’t to say that QB’s 
Flacco - last season’s Su- 
per Bowl MVP for The Ra- 
vens - Ponder (Vikings), Riv- 
ers, (Chargers), Luck (Colts), 
Schaub (Texans) and Dalton 
(Bengals) aren’t exciting to 
watch - there’s an audience for 
that traditional, stand tall in 
the pocket, deliver a pass even 
as you get your ribs crushed 
QB - but now? 

We have quarterbacks with 
the speed of running backs, 
arm strength of a pocket pass- 
er, throwing accurate 35- 40 
yard pass on the run, making 
defenses pay for blitzes - leav- 
ing 1-on-l coverage - or drop 
back in a zone, leaving the 
underneath and middle open. 
This forces teams to depend 
on the tackling of linebackers 
and DB’s to bring down these 


elusive quarterbacks: “Danger! 
Will Robinson, Danger!” 

Early this season, Terrell Pry- 
or became the first QB since the 
merger to pass for 200+yds and 
run for 100+yds in a game. 

The Read/Option may have 
just extended Michael Vick’s 
career. Part of the reason Vick 


kept getting hurt. Coaches kept 
attempting to turn him into a 
pocket passer. Enter new head 
coach Chip Kelly, fresh from 
the college ranks at University 
of Oregon, bringing the Read/ 
Option with him. Barring an In- 
jury, Vick has become reinvent- 
ed and is still just fast enough to 


escape a defensive lineman or a 
linebacker; elusive enough to 
make tacklers miss in the open 
field, and wise enough to slide, 
rather than go head-first into 
danger. Welcome to ‘Genera- 
tion Xbox’ in the NFL. 

And this, and this, and this is 
called The Show! 
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Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News are the re- 
sponsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and their advisers. These 
articles and opinions reflect the views of the individual authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the inmate population, the California De- 
partment of Corrections and Rehabilitation or the administration of San 
Quentin State Prison. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com . provides informa- 
tion for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion and fear of 
the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, or sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the United States. PrisonPath provides information including 
the ability to find a person incarcerated, visitation rules, contact numbers, 
and more about every American prisons or jails. It also allows families and 
friends of inmates to communicate with each other on a specific page. 


We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newsworthy 
and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

• Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, 
send $1.32 worth of stamps for postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 
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SPORTS 

The Hardtimers Hold Off 
Diego Boys’ Rally, 30-29 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sport Editor 

The San Quentin Hardtim- 
ers softball team withstood a 
Diego Boys last minute rally 
to win 30-29 on a double hit by 
Mark Jordan, in eight innings 
of baseball. 

Early on, the Hardtimers 
were up 11 runs. 

Then Diego Boy Spencer 
Douglas whacked an approxi- 
mately 400-yard home run. 
“That the longest home run I 
ever saw,” said Hardtimer John 
“Hawkeye” Flemming. 

Still, the score was 11-2 
Hardtimers. 

The Hardtimers increased 
their score, with a lead off 
home run by Carlye “Otter” 
Blake that started a 9-run rally, 
increasing their score to 21-2. 

But the Diego Boys didn’t 
give up. “No quit in these 
guys. Plus they can hit, hit, hit 


and they have started to wake 
up and are making plays,” said 
Diego Boys Coach Phil. 

Diego Boys B-Rice and “Cap- 
tain” Morgan hit 
three home runs 
between the 
two, bringing 
in several runs 
and helping to 
bring their team 
to within 7, 29- 
22 at the top of 
the of seventh, 
which threatened 
to be the end of 
the game. 

Normally, 
there is only 
enough time to 
play seven in- 
nings, however, 
even though the 
Hardtimers were 
up, they agreed 
to play nine or 
until 7:30pm. 


The Hardtimers went three 
up and three down, giving the 
plate right back to the Diego 
Boys who took full advantage. 


In the eighth inning, Demar 
hit a 3 RBI homer, bringing the 
score to 29-26. Then Captain 
Morgan hit his second home 
run, to make it 29-27. 

“Only two so far, I’m a little 
bit of an underachiever today,” 
joked Morgan. 

Next Diego Boy B-Rice 
hit his third home run of the 
day, bringing in the tying 
runs. However, their rally was 
stopped when Los’s hit was 
caught by Blake at shortstop. 

With time running out at the 
bottom of the eight, Mark Jor- 
dan came up to bat with one out 
and one man on base. He hit a 
double that sealed the deal. 


This was the second time 
the Hardtimers beat the Diego 
Boys in five tries, however, the 
first came against a shorthand- 
ed Diego Boys team when five 
teammates weren’t allowed in- 
side to play, leaving an asterisk 
by that win. 

“It feels real good. Every- 
body participated that’s how 
you do it,” said Hardtimer 
Coach John “Yahya” Pratt. 

“I told you this would be the 
game,” said Hardtimer Sandy 
“Rasheed” Lockhart, who hit a 
home run that bounced off the 
roof of the arc building. He also 
made a double saving catch by 
the benches. 
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San Quentin Hardtimers and the Diego Boys with Yard Officers 


Fired-Up Bittermen Beat S.Q. Kings, 68-64 


The Bittermen beat the San 
Quentin Kings, 68-64 sparked 
by 12 straight points scored 
by Ted Saltviet. Tim Hall and 
Steve S. of the Bittermen add- 
ed 16 apiece. 

The Bittermen showed more 
of a desire to win. Hall played 
hard and ended up on the con- 


crete several times. 

“He scrappy, we call him 
‘Timmy Ball Game’,” said 
Saltviet. “The Kings always 
beat us, I want this one,” he 
added. 

Saltviet came off the bench, 
missing his first four shots, 
but came alive in the sec- 


ond half, hitting three three- 
pointers and making an and- 
one play. Spent, he sat out the 
rest of the game, leaving the 
close-out to his teammates. “I 
don’t normally score a lot; my 
team can take it from here,” 
said Saltviet. 

The Kings had a chance to 


take the lead back down 65- 
60 in the fourth with 13 sec- 
onds left when forward Oris 
“Pep” Williams was fouled at 
the three point line. From the 
free-throw line, he made two, 
but missed the third. Howev- 
er, it was rebounded by team- 
mate Timothy Thompson who 


made the put back, making 
the score 65-64 Bittermen. 

Then Hall made a pass to 
teammate Steve S. for an in- 
side lay-up that resulted in a 
game sealing and-one. 

Williams led all scorers 
with 20 points. 

-By Rahsaan Thomas 


S.Q. Warriors, Kings Both Challenged Lacey and Christian Sport Ministries 


Patrick Lacey had two dou- 
ble-doubles in back-to-back 
games against the San Quentin 
Warriors and Kings. He had 
23 points and 10 rebounds for 
Christian Sport Ministries in 
the 88-84 win over the War- 
riors, plus 15 points and 18 re- 
bounds in the 76-56 loss to the 
Kings. 

Lacey played for Claremont- 
McKenna College and made 
it to the second round of the 
NCAA in 2008. He is current- 
ly a scout for the Golden State 
Warriors organization, accord- 
ing to teammate Ben Draa. 

Bill Epling, who coaches 
and organizes Christian Sport 
Ministries teams, brought in 


one group of guys to play the 
Warriors and another to play 
the Kings. The group scheduled 
against the Kings was short- 
handed, and Lacey was enlisted 
to play in both. “I’m proud of 
my guys for giving up their Sat- 
urday,” said Epling. 

The Ministries team included 
NBA legend John Stockton’s 
nephew, Dominic G. “Every- 
thing I learned about basket- 
ball, I learned from him,” said 
Dominic. He had four blocks, 
seven rebounds and four points. 
“I got the height,” said the 6’7” 
Dominic, who resembles Paul 
Gasol, according to Epling. 

“Intense games. I had a great 
time. I’m tired,” said Lacey af- 


ter the Oct. 5 games. 

The games were intense. 
Christian Sports Ministries, 
aka the Green Team, got off to 
a 10-0 start. At the half, they 
were ahead, 46-39, after War- 
rior Allan McIntosh missed a 
shot at the buzzer, Thereby, he 
lost a two push-up bet to Min- 
istries forward, Mark “Socks” 
Ivy, who wore his lucky black 
and yellow Batman socks, com- 
plete with capes flowing from 
them. 

The Ministries were heckled 
the whole game by San Quen- 
tin resident, Caesar “C-Money” 
McDowell. “After Scalabrine, 
is this all y’all could come up 
with? We don’t let nobody with 
Batman socks win here,” joked 
Caesar. 

The heckling didn’t stop Ivy. 
He went on to score 20 with 10 
rebounds. “Every time I wear 
these socks I get a boost. They 
remind me to step my game 
up,” said Ivy. 

However, the Warriors came 
back led by Michael Franklin 
stealing the ball three times in a 
row and scoring all three times, 
including a slam dunk to take 
the lead, 51-50. Franklin went 
on to score 31. McIntosh and 
Anthony Ammons, 14 apiece. 

Ministries were without a 
true point guard and the War- 
riors used pressure defense to 


cause turnovers and take the 
lead, increasing it as much as 
four. 

But, the Ministries were able 
to overcome the pressure. “Ev- 
erybody help bring the ball up 
court ‘cause we don’t have a 
true point guard,” advised Lac- 
ey. Ben Ilegbodu regained the 
lead with a three at the buzz to 
end the third quarter. 

Warrior point guard, John 
Windham tied the score back 
up with an answering three 
at the start of the fourth. The 
lead went back and forth until 
Ministries took advantage of 
a defensive gap with long pass 
down court for easy baskets and 
closed the game out from the 
free throw line. 

Ilegbodu, who averages 29.5 
a game, only scored 15. “[Mon- 
trell Vines] is the reason I only 
had 15. His pressure defense 
takes me out of my game,” com- 
plimented Ilegbodu. 

Vines, aka, the Ultimate 
One-on-One Defender, shyly 
gave his testimony about the 
changes he has made, including 
becoming a Christian. “Always 
be ready to give a reason for the 
hope that you have,” encour- 
aged Epling. 

The game had one solemn 
moment though. At halftime, 
Wright asked for a moment of si- 
lence for the soul of Ken Smith, 


brother of Christian Ministries 
sponsor Don Smith. Ken was a 
rescue diver who died on Sept. 
8, during a mission to recover a 
cadaver robot for the San Fran- 
cisco Police Department. Smith 
didn’t tell anyone about his 
brother’s death when he came 
in September 20 with Golden 
State Warrior Coach Mark 
Jackson and the others, because 
he didn’t want to put a damper 
on that event, said Wright. 

In the second game, the 
Kings took an early lead and 
never looked back. Kings team 
captain and point guard, Brian 
Asey had a near flawless shoot- 
ing day, hitting six of seven 
from the field, two for two from 
the line. He normally starts, but 
led his team off the bench with 
16 points in this game. “I was 
relaxed. No pressure. I didn’t 
start and was able to just play 
my game,” said Asey about his 
success. 

Fifty-four year old Epling 
had a double- double, coming 
off the bench to score 10 with 
10 rebounds. 

Aubra-Lamont “Coo-Coo” 
Moore came off the bench for 
the Kings and hit 13 points, in- 
cluding four three-pointers. 

Win or lose, everybody had 
fun. “I wait all week for this,” 
said McDowell, the heckler. 

-By Rahsaan Thomas 
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The San Quentin Warriors 
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Softball Hardtimers End Season With 
46-13 Win Over Coed North Bay Bombers 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

The San Quentin Hardtimers 
softball team ended their sea- 
son with a win against the co- 
ed North Bay Bombers, 43-13. 

The North Bay Bombers is 
made up of four women and six 
men, put together by Coach/ 
Player Randy Ferino. The team 
even includes Pete, who used 
to work as a correctional offi- 
cer in West Block. Many of the 
team members answered an in- 
vitation to play inmates in San 


Quentin that came out in the 
Marin Independent Journal and 
was also posted on Facebook. 

“I saw the ad on Facebook 
and clicked it, thinking hell ya. 
It’s a once in a lifetime oppor- 
tunity to play against Quentin 
inmates,” said Lindsey Saka- 
sitz. 

“Amazing, I can’t wait to 
come in here. More fun than 
leagues in the street,” added 
Courtney Jackson. 

“We have to trust men so- 
ciety doesn’t. I was scared at 
first, being a girl, however, 


everybody is respectful,” said 
the excellent first base-woman, 
Lori Carter, who is a reporter 
for the Santa Rosa Press Demo- 
crat. 

“It’s pretty cool to play here. 
I feel like there’s a lot of guys 
who are trying to change their 
lives. By the grace of God, I’m 
not inside these walls. So it’s 
cool to come carry the message 
that there’s a better way,” said 
Tracie Parker. 

“They just want to play ball. 
Everyone thought it would be 
fun. They tried it, liked it and 
keep coming 
back,” said 
Ferino. 

“It feels 
human” to 
play against 
a coed team, 
said Hard- 
timer Sandy 
“Rasheed” 
Lockhart. 
“I love that 
you guys 
aren’t afraid 
to come play 
us,” he told 
them. 

The 
Bombers 
came in the 
Oct. 6 game, 
0-4 this sea- 
son against 
the Hard- 
timers. For 
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Top row: Randy Ferino, Ken Beagle, Kevin, Chris, Brooks, 

Moses Ortega, Bottom row: Pete, Lori Carter, Tracie Parker, 
Lindsay Sakasitz and Courtney Jackson 


All-Madden Flag Football Team 
Tops The Chosen in Opener 


By Aaron “Imam Jeddi” 
Taylor 

Sports Writer 

San Quentin’s All-Madden 
flag football team opened their 
season with a 27-14 victory over 
The Chosen. 

Adam Perez, former Milpi- 
tas High School quarterback, 
led The Chosen as their team 
captain. With him was Andre 
Jackson, his receiver at Milpitas 
High. Jackson is normally on the 
basketball court playing for Bill 
Epling’s Green Team. 

“Basketball is cool, but foot- 
ball is my first love,” Jackson 
stated before the game. “We just 
came to play and share some 
brotherly love.” 

On the third play of the open- 
ing drive, Jackson put a double- 
move on All-Madden defensive 
back Ruben Harper and slipped 
behind safety DuPriest Brown to 
catch a 30-yard pass up the left 
sideline from Dante Perez (no 
relation to Adam Perez), who 
started the game at quarterback. 
Dante Perez played at the col- 
legiate level for North Dakota 
State. Jackson caught two pass- 
es for 38-yards on the scoring 
drive. 

Royce “Gator” Rose is the 
All-Madden quarterback and 
team captain, but their first two 
possessions were sub par. Rose 
threw an interception to Jackson 
on his second play of the posses- 
sion. The Chosen’s second pos- 
session, Dante Perez threw an 


interception to All-Madden line- 
backer Cleo “Black” Cloman. 

On their third possession, 
Adam Perez stepped in as quar- 
terback and threw a 17-yard 
strike, followed by a bad snap 
the next play, losing 17 yards. 
Adam then cocked back and hit 
Jackson with a 45 -yard strike 
that dropped between the All- 
Madden defensive back Granval 
“Buddha” Hunter and the safety 
Brown, scoring a spectacular 
touchdown; Jackson then caught 
the two- point conversion, giving 
The Chosen a 14 - 0 lead. 

On their third possession, All- 
Madden sustained a 15 play scor- 
ing drive that included a 17-yard 
strike to Curtis “Wall St” Car- 
roll, an eight-yard scamper by 
Christopher “Cuddy Bo” Smith, 
a six-yard completion to Charles 
“Pookie” Sylvester, and an eight- 
yard completion to Smith. The 
drive culminated in a two-yard 
touchdown run by Rose, making 
the score 14-6. 

At halftime (as well as the 
beginning and ending of every 
game), members of The Chosen 
shared their personal experience, 
as well as how being a person of 
faith affect their lives. “I really 
appreciate the fact that you guys 
invite us to this environment 
and, believe me, you impact us 
as we as we impact you every 
week,” said Don Nelson, one of 
the founding members of Chris- 
tian Sports Ministries. The Min- 
istries have brought teams into 
San Quentin for 15 -plus years. 


In the second half, All-Mad- 
den began to heat up. The team 
ran for a total of 32 yards on the 
opening drive of the second half, 
15 of those on a QB draw by 
Rose; however, no score. 

Jackson didn’t play in the sec- 
ond half due to a pulled calf mus- 
cle. The Chosen threw an inter- 
ception on their first play, putting 
All-Madden in striking distance. 
Rose responded with a six-yard 
scoring toss to Smith, followed 
by a completion to Carroll for the 
two-point conversion. 

On The Chosen’s next pos- 
session, Adam Perez threw 
two back-to-back strikes for 34 
yards, but the drive ended with 
a 15 -yard sack by All Madden 
defensive end Zaid Nicholson; 
C. Smith caught his second 
touchdown pass of the game, a 
completion in the back of the end 
zone that was questionable due 
to the official’s delayed touch- 
down signal. 

All-Madden’s last offensive 
possession was just four plays 
that began as a disaster, but end- 
ed in a 37-yard touchdown pass 
to Cloman that he had to tip to 
himself as he was falling down 
— but the one-point conversion 
was incomplete. 

Adam Perez threw an inter- 
ception to All-Madden safety 
Brown with 16 on the clock that 
ended the game. 

“This is what it’s all about, just 
playing football. It doesn’t mat- 
ter where; it’s still football,” said 
Adam Perez after the game. 


the first time they had brand 
new blue and white, Dodger 
colored jerseys. “We got some 
new jerseys now. We hope they 
intimated them,” joked Ferino. 
The jerseys didn’t work, as the 
Hardtimers were able to win 
46-13. 

“We’re here to have fun. We 
only say that when we’re los- 
ing,” clowned Moses Ortega. 

“It’s a good thing you can’t 
run,” joked Carter, after Hard- 
timer third baseman Mark 
Jordan hit a deep shot into 
left-field. The stocky Jordan 
laughed, as he only made it to 
first base, while a teammate 
who was on first made it home. 


The women can really play. 
Sakasitz hit an in-the-park 
home run that brought in three 
runs at the top of the fifth in- 
ning. She went four for four at 
bat. Carter tagged several men 
out at first. Parker turned a sin- 
gle into a triple on an error and 
brought in a run, and Jackson 
brought in one run. 

It wasn’t enough against the 
hot at bat Hardtimers, who had 
several rallies including two 
grand slams hit by John Wind- 
ham. “We shall hang together 
or most assuredly we will hang 
separately,” said Coach Phil 
about the team effort win, quot- 
ing Benjamin Franklin. 


Intramural League 
Champions Crowned 


The Transformers won the In- 
tramural Basketball Champion- 
ship beating Madd Skillz 52-47 
in game four of the best of five 
series. 

Madd Skillz (“MS”) had a 
chance to win. 

Down two points, they used 
the press-trap defense to cause 
a key turnover. MS forward Mi- 
chael Franklin was fouled with 
one minute left in the game. 
However, he missed both free 
throws, but the second was re- 
bounded and put back in by 
Blade Kittrell, tying the score 
at 47. 

Then the Transformers took 
the lead back with a free-throw 
made by Hanks with 40 seconds 
left. 

At the other end of the court, 
Hanks blocked MS guard An- 
toine Heath as he went up for 
a 12-foot jumper. Transformer 
Larry “Ty” Jones was fouled to 
stop the clock and made both 
clutch free throws, making the 
score 50-47. 

With 30 seconds left in the 
game, MS got the ball. 

Kittrell forced up a three-point 
attempt with 15 seconds left, but 
it missed. 

The Transformers rebounded 
the ball and forward Oris “Pep” 
Williams was fouled to stop the 
clock, but he made one free- 
throw, sealing Madd Skillz fate 
and winning by four. 

Madd Skillz played well in 
this September 15th champion- 
ship game. 

Two Madd Skillz players 
scored double- doubles: Kittrell 
16/15 and 
Franklin 16/12. 

They held four 
Transformers 
scoreless and 
their 3-2 trap 
defense caused 
key turnovers. 

But it wasn’t 
enough — they 
had no answer 
for Maurice 
Hanks, who 
scored 25. 

“I’m proud 
of my team. 

It’s full of OGs 
and nobody 
thought we 
would win,” 


said Hanks post game. 

“We failed because I didn’t 
step up and lead the team,” said 
Kittrell. 

“We lost to a better team. Un- 
like The Battleship, that was full 
of individual stars, the Trans- 
formers played as a team and 
won as a team,” said MS coach 
Aaron “Imam Jeddi” Taylor. “I 
am extremely proud of every 
last member of my team. They 
played hard all season, every 
game. We won the Eastern Con- 
ference and they played the fi- 
nals with discipline and heart, 
but this was just one we couldn’t 
win,” added Taylor 

Madd Skillz lost veteran Paul 
Oliver to an injury in game two, 
which they won. He still showed 
up to the remaining games wear- 
ing a medical boot on his foot. 
“I’m here to support the troops,” 
said Oliver. 

The Intramural basketball 
league is full court and open to 
all the inmates in general popu- 
lation at San Quentin. It was 
started by former San Quentin 
News Sport Editor Drew Pi- 
azza. 

“I started it when I saw a need 
with the new influx of inmates 
from West Block to give every- 
one something positive to do,” 
said Piazza. 

Right now there are no prizes 
or rewards for the winners, oth- 
er then the thrill of victory and 
bragging rights. Piazza, aka 
“The Commissioner,” hopes to 
remedy that by getting sponsors 
for the next season. 

-By Rahsaan Thomas 
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Larry “TY” Jones, Oris “Pep” Williams, 
and Timothy “Detroit” Long 
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Realignment 
Switch Hurts 
Female Inmates 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Female inmates in Califor- 
nia state prisons are suffering 
a disproportionate number of 
indignities as a consequence 
of the state’s plan to reduce 
prison overcrowding by shift- 
ing the responsibility for low- 
level offenders from state to 
county authority. 

According to an article, Too 
Many Women, written by Mat- 
thew Fleischer, female inmates 
have only benefited from this 
plan by small measures. 

For example, some mothers 


- primary caregivers - serving 
time for non-serious, non-vio- 
lent, and non-sexual crimes, 
are allowed to complete their 
sentences in community fa- 
cilities or at home. 

Close to one-third of the fe- 
male inmates in the California 
Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation (CDCR) 
were imprisoned for convic- 
tions related to drugs, wrote 
Fleischer. 

Because of the plan new 
low-level offenders are kept in 
county jails, and “the women’s 

See Female Inmates on page 7 
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Glenn Hill giving a speach about his GRIP experience 

75 New GRIP Graduates 
Promise to Work for Peace 


After the California parole 
board granted 81-year-old ter- 
minal cancer patient Bill Lam- 
bie a compassionate release 
last July, Superior Court Judge 
Rodney A. Cortez refused to 
sign off on his release. 

Without further explana- 
tion, Judge Cortez of San Ber- 
nardino County (Joshua Tree 
District) wrote, “Defendant’s 
motion to be released is de- 
nied.” 

As an octogenarian, Lam- 
bie would not pose a threat to 
public safety if released from 
prison, according to state pris- 
on officials. 

San Quentin’s Dr. John 


File Photo 

Bill Lambie 

Cranshaw traveled to San Ber- 
nardino to testify at the Oct. 
29 hearing for Lambie’s re- 

See Cancer Patient on page 4 



Judge Slams the 
Door on Cancer 
Patient, 81 

By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

More than 300 men and wom- 
en, including family members, 
filled San Quentin’s Protestant 
Chapel to witness 75 inmates 
receive diplomas for completing 
the Guiding Rage into Power 


program (GRIP). 

The new graduates of the 52- 
week program, which focuses 
on examining the root cause of 
violent tendencies, took a pledge 
to return to their communities as 
agents for peace. 

“We need to fight to help get 
these men back into the commu- 


nity — to do the work they want 
to do,” It Calls You Back author 
Luis J. Rodriguez told the audi- 
ence. 

Rodriguez spoke about end- 
ing his own gang activities and 
substance abuse. “What helped 

See Grip Graduates on page 12 


Death In Dixieland 


82 Percent of Executions Are in the South 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 

The Death Penalty Informa- 
tion Center (DPIC) reports, 
“As of January 2013, 3,125 in- 
mates on death row came from 
2 percent of the counties in the 
U.S.” 

“The death penalty is not 
evenly distributed across the 
country,” reports DPIC. “Four 
states including Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma, and Florida, 
have been responsible for al- 



Photo courtesy of AFP www.telegraph.co.uk/news/worldnews/northamerica/usa 


See Death Penalty on page 9 Lethal injection chair in Texas’ Huntsville Penitentiary 


San Quentin Celebrates the Second Annual Veterans Day 


By Sukey Lewis 
Richmond Confidential 

It was an early Monday morn- 
ing — the fog lifting in the salty 
air and the cries of seagulls 
echoing over the lap of waves 
against a rocky beach. Two sea 
otters tumbled through the water 
about 20 feet from shore. How- 
ever, 200 yards from this idyllic 
setting, 4,186 men live behind 
razor wire, granite walls and 
steel bars. 

Approximately 450 of these 
men are veterans of America’s 
wars. 

On Nov. 11, San Quentin Pris- 
on celebrated Veterans Day. The 
mood on the yard was solemn as 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 

Top:Cadilac Norfleet, Michael Flemming, Wesley Haye, Brent 
Mackinnon, Susan Shannon, David Henry, Sabrina Seronello, Ronald 
Coleman, Mary Donovan, J.D. Martin, Jonathan, ??, Kenneth 
Goodlow, Albert Garner, R.C. Capell. Bottom: Emilio Rojas, 
Craig Johnson, Samuel Gaskins, Sean Stephens, Ron “Yana” Self, 
Isaiah Thompson, Quincy Walker, Daniela Seronello Bingham 


inmates stood on a small stage 
to recite the names of the fallen. 
But, the atmosphere also felt fes- 
tive; for many of these men, the 
occasion was a break in the rou- 
tine of penal life and a chance to 
mingle and socialize with guests 
from outside the prison walls. 

It was the second annual Vet- 
erans Day remembrance cel- 
ebration initiated by a prison 
group called Veterans Healing 
Veterans. This program offers 
some hope that insight from 
imprisoned veterans can help 
those struggling to recover from 
combat outside the walls. And 
inmates with roots in Richmond 
are putting the same principles 
to use helping those civilian vet- 


erans of everyday combat with 
urban crime and poverty. 

Ron Self, the founder of Vet- 
erans Healing Veterans, still 
looks very much like the marine 
he once was. Well over six feet 
tall with neatly trimmed hair 
and dark sunglasses, Self carries 
himself with such authority it is 
easy not to notice the blue prison 
uniform he wears as an inmate. 

Self served in the Gulf War 
and “pretty much every conflict 
between c 87-‘96.” Self founded 
the group because he was con- 
cerned about the high rate of sui- 
cide among veterans. Two years 
ago, when he started Veterans 

See Veterans on page 20 
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Officer K. A. Davis Retires 



By Arnulfo Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

When an opportunity pres- 
ents itself, sometimes you have 
to act. That is how Correctional 
Officer K.A. Davis began his 
career with the California De- 
partment of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation. 

“When I heard that San 
Quentin was hiring, I didn’t 
think twice, I joined CDCR,” 
C.O. Davis said. 

Before becoming a correc- 
tional officer with the depart- 
ment, Davis was working with 
Bank of America. 

“Working at the bank was 
a good job, but I needed a job 
with real security for my grow- 
ing family,” Davis explained. 

Davis said his brother, Rich- 
ard Davis, began working at the 
prison a couple of years before 
him and was happy working at 
the Vacaville State Prison. 

“I saw Richard’s overtime 
check of $1,800. 1 knew I had to 
join too. So in 1985 I went to the 
Academy and I joined the San 
Quentin staff on October 28, 
1985. This place was close to 
my house; it was just too good 
to turn down, said Davis.” 

Yet his transition from bank 
employee to correctional offi- 
cer was not that easy, he said. 
Besides having a brother work- 
ing in the department, he had 
another issue. 

“My brother, Jerry Davis, 
was serving time in Tehachapi, 
another California prison. He 
did 12 out of 18 years for strong- 
arm robbery,” said Davis. 

In addition to having both 
brothers involved in the system, 
Davis found a number of his 
street associates were incarcer- 
ated.. 

“I started working in the H- 
Unit dorms, and ran into 10 guys 
I knew,” Davis said. “CDCR has 
a policy about what is allowable 
and what is not. Can you imag- 
ine coming to work as a prison 
officer and seeing people you 
grew up with?” he asked. 

CDCR policy is to report it im- 
mediately if you run into some- 
one you know. He chose not to 
and when asked if that presented 
any problems, he said it hadn’t. 

“The inmates knew not to ask 
for anything from me, they just 
knew,” Davis said.” 

On his first day of work, Davis 
said there was an inmate who 
taught him some of the ropes 
when he was put in charge of 
feeding over 100 men. 

“When I got to work, they 
handed me a set of keys and 
told me to go to the fourth tier. 
An inmate named Malo showed 
me how to set up the food cart,” 
said Davis. “Although I had 
gone through the Academy, they 
didn’t teach us how to feed the 
men.” 

Having no idea exactly what 
he was doing that first day, it 
took him about an hour to feed 
53 men. Then, “I had to escort 
from 40 to 60 men in East Block 
to one of six yards on the back 
side of the unit and I relied on 
inmates to show me what to do,” 
explained Davis. 

In those days, Davis said there 
were gangs but he did not know 
anything about them. 

“I had a Blood in the first cell, 
a Northerner in the second, and 


a Sureno in the fifth cell, that 
was my first introduction to 
the Bloods, Crips, Mexicans, 
and White gangs,” said Davis. 
“I learned a lot in those early 
days and I gained a lot of people 
skills working with so many in- 
mates.” 

Davis and his brother Rich- 
ard, who recently retired from 
Emeryville Police Department, 
have been speaking at high 
schools, and county jails for sev- 
eral years, trying to make a dif- 
ference in the students’ lives. 

Recently they spoke at Cast- 
lemont High School for Career 
Day. Many of the guys just need 
direction, he said. Unfortunate- 
ly, some are into a “get rich or 
die trying” philosophy. 

“When we first started pub- 
lic speaking, people were very 
skeptical. But we were trying 
to bring them around because 
they had no guidance or direc- 
tion,” Davis said. “Yes, we got 
booed, but people began to lis- 
ten because they knew we were 
the last leg of the criminal jus- 
tice system,” Davis said. “Their 
families and the community 
were supportive of our jobs.” 

Today the climate in San 
Quentin has changed, says Da- 
vis. When he first began work- 
ing here, 60 percent of the pris- 
oners were locked down. 

“Although there were edu- 
cation programs here at San 
Quentin back then, there were 
not as many as there are now,” 
Davis said. “I think it’s good 
that the men have a link to edu- 
cating themselves.” 

He also thinks CDCR did not 
train him or other officers to 
recognize those that were new 
to the system, and those that 
were institutionalized. 

“Now some of the younger 
officers are bringing in a men- 
tality that prisoners are scum. 
That puts the department in a 
bad light and it’s not a produc- 
tive belief system.” Davis said. 

Whether it is studying for a 
GED, AA, seminary credential 
or degree, he said, once a per- 
son knows better, they will treat 
others better. 

For almost three decades, Da- 
vis has gone through a variety 
of challenges with CDCR but 
a personal tragedy caused him 
to rethink his position with the 
department. 


“One day when I was at work 
I got a call from a friend who 
said, ‘your baby’s dead,’ ” Da- 
vis said. “I tried to get someone 
to work for me because I had to 
leave and they couldn’t get a re- 
lief officer.” Davis said he left 
anyway 

“My son Keith Davis was 
killed in a case of mistaken 
identity in 2012,” Davis said. 
“He was 19 and had just gotten 
out of the Youth Authority.” 

Davis explained that while in 
Youth Authority, Keith had met 
someone who closely resembled 
him. Keith was murdered while 
he was at the house of an associ- 
ate he met in Youth Authority. 

“The killers came around the 
corner of the house with AK 
47 ’s and they thought my son 
was someone else who had been 
in YA,” Davis explained. 

“The investigation is still on- 
going even though the murder 
happened two years ago,” he 
said. 

Davis said the tragedy of his 
son’s death motivates him to 
keep going, and talking to kids. 

“The kids today are in a dif- 
ferent world where we don’t see 
each other as our brother’s keep- 
er, or as helping each other.” 

Davis often speaks at the 
Catholic Charities in Oakland 
where he talks to kids regularly. 
He wants these kids to know 
that he is speaking to them out 
of love. 

“As a black man, I love my 
race, however we men of color 
must tell our children that they 
are loved and validated, which 
gives them a sense of who we 
are whether they are Black, 
Hispanic, or Asian,” said Davis. 

He wants young men and 
women to know that often there 
will be only seconds to make a 
decision that could put them in 
prison. 

“Things have changed a lot. 
Nowadays, my community 
wants to know more and more 
about San Quentin because they 
don’t see it as a threat.” Davis 
said. “I am very proud of my 
uniform, and I wear it in my 
community,” he adds. 

Davis will be retiring after 28 
years with the California De- 
partment of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation. 

-JulianGlenn Padgett 
contributed to this story 
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Gov. Brown Vetoes Bill to Lower Drug Charges 


By Wesley R. Eisiminger 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Gov. Jerry Brown returned 
to the Legislature a bill that 
would have reduced the amount 
of jail time offenders serve for 
possession of certain drugs. 

Senate Bill 649, introduced 
by Sen. Marc Leno (D-San 
Francisco), would have al- 
lowed prosecutors to charge a 
simple possession for personal 
use of drugs like cocaine and 
heroin as a misdemeanor. 

Under current law, an of- 
fender could spend from 18 
months to three years in jail 
for possession of these types 


of drugs. 

Proponents of the bill said it 
was an important step in dis- 
mantling the “war on drugs.” 
Potentially it would save mil- 
lions of dollars, making more 
funds available for drugs and 
mental health treatment. 

The Legislative Analyst Of- 
fice estimated that if all coun- 
ties charged possession as a 
misdememeanor, it would save 
$160 million annually. 

The bill would have allowed 
judges to impose probation 
and a $1,000 fine or communi- 
ty service for the first offense, 
and $2,000 or community ser- 
vices for the second offense. 



Photo by Robert Gauthier/Los Angeles Times 

Gov. Brown at a news conference 


If a defendant did not have the 
ability to pay the minimum 
fines, it specified the defen- 
dant would be ordered to do 
community service in lieu of 
a fine. 

In the governor’s veto mes- 
sage, he wrote, “We are going 
to examine in detail Califor- 
nia’s criminal justice system, 
including the current sentenc- 
ing structure. We will do so 
with the full participation of 
all necessary parties, includ- 
ing law enforcement, local 
government, courts and treat- 
ment providers. That will be 
the appropriate time to evalu- 
ate our existing drugs laws.” 


‘State Still Responsible for Shifted Inmate Care’ 

State still responsible for its inmates in county jails who need ‘ basic necessities of life ’ 


By R. Malik Harris 
Staff Writer 

In court papers, state of- 
ficials said they are no lon- 
ger responsible for the care of 
the offenders affected by the 
state’s plan to relieve prison 
overcrowding by shifting the 
responsibility of low-level of- 
fenders from state to county 
control. A three-judge federal 
court disagreed, ruling that the 
state still owed a duty to dis- 
abled offenders in county jails. 

Justice Stephen Reinhardt, 
speaking for the court, said 
the state is still responsible for 
the care of inmates who are 
in need of “basic necessities 
of life” such as “wheelchairs, 
sign language interpreters, ac- 
cessible beds, toilets, and tap- 
ping canes.” 

Although the court did not 


require the state to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to inmates 
or to county lockup facilities, 
the court found the state re- 
sponsible for tracking those in- 
mates and providing them with 
the means to file grievances. 

LEGISLATION 

State legislators recently 
amended California law to al- 
low certain parole violators 
and those awaiting parole re- 
vocation hearings to be housed 
in county jails to thwart prison 
overcrowding. 

The amendment places some 
parole violators and detainees 
in county jails under the “legal 
custody and jurisdiction of lo- 
cal county facilities.” 

The state argued the law 
placed the responsibility of 
those inmates on county jail 
administrators. However, un- 


der the new law the state is 
still responsible for initiating 
parole revocation hearings and 
inmates going on state parole 
once released from the jails. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

The court ruled that the state 
is still responsible for assist- 
ing county jails in providing 
“reasonable accommodations 
to the disabled prisoners and 
parolees that they house in 
county jails.” 

Disabled inmates caught in 
the middle of this legal strug- 
gle are being forced into the 
“vulnerable position of being 
dependent on other inmates 
to enable them to obtain basic 
services,” reports the Los An- 
geles Times. 

A second issue before the 
court is the state’s belief that 
the court’s order infringes on 


California’s right to restructure 
its criminal justice system in a 
way that bests suits its needs. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The court rejected this argu- 
ment characterizing its order 
as “minimal measures” issued 
to protect the civil rights of 
disabled inmates. The “mini- 
mal measures” the court is now 
requiring the state to adhere to 
are “notifications, collection 
of data, and reports to county 
officials” on the needs of dis- 
abled inmates in county jails 
due to Realignment. 

The court’s order stopped 
short of compelling the state to 
take any actions against county 
officials for not providing for 
the basic needs of disabled in- 
mates. 

The court pointed out that 
the state is already assuming 


responsibility for disabled life- 
term parolees and out-to-court 
inmates housed in county 
jails. 

The court did not believe that 
the recent order would cause 
any extra burden on the state 
beyond what it was already do- 
ing. 

“California’s ambitious 
restructuring of the crimi- 
nal justice system should not 
merely push state prison ills 
onto county government,” The 
Press Enterprise editorial re- 
ports. The editorial points out 
that county jails are now being 
sued for the same issues plagu- 
ing its prison system surround- 
ing mental and medical health 
care. “County jails were not 
designed for long-term stays 
with the health care, education 
and other services such con- 
finement requires.” 


Population Cap Pushes 
Shatter Jail to Reopen 

‘CDCR should reopen four more facilities’ 


In order for state prison of- 
ficials to meet a court ordered 
population cap, the once 
closed Shafter City Commu- 
nity Corrections Facility will 
reopen, reports The Califor- 
nian. 

The deal has been approved 
by the city council, said, City 
Manger John Guinn, adding 
that 86 workers have been 
hired to staff the facility and 
that bids for construction 
work to meet CDCR needs 
are being submitted. 


“ CDCR is already 
in discussions to 
reopen a number 
of CCFs” 


“In light of the federal court 
order limiting the state prison 
population to 137.5 percent of 
design capacity, public CCFs 
can and should be used to 
help reach this mandate,” said 


City Manager John Guinn in 
The Californian report. “It is 
my understanding the CDCR 
is already in discussions to 
reopen a number of CCFs in 
the state and I believe that 
CDCR should reopen four 
more facilities.” 

The Californian quotes 
State Senator Andy Vidak, 
R-Hanford, as urging Jef- 
fery Beard, secretary of the 
CDCR, to reopen CCFs in 
Coaling, Delano, Shafter and 
Taft to meet the inmate popu- 
lation cap. 

Guinn said reopening the 
correctional facility would 
be a big boom to Shafter by 
adding nearly 90 good jobs, 
which translates to $14 mil- 
lion a year to the city. 

The added money would be 
channeled into a school devel- 
opment project aligned with 
Richland and Kern County 
School District, Guinn said. 
The project is designed to 
promote early literacy and 
improve high school gradua- 
tion rates. 

-By Wesley R. Eisiminger 


CDCR POPULATION = 120,534 
DESIGNED CAPACITY OF 34 PRISONS 
[STOCKTON HOSPITAL ADDED] = 81, 574 
COURT ORDERED CAP: 137.5 
PERCENT OF DESIGNED CAPACITY = 112,164 
8,670 ABOVE COURT ORDERED CAP 


120,000 


115,000 


110,000 
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Words to my Father 

‘I’ve Tried to Make Up for the Pain ’ 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Staff Writer 

Brian Shipp’s incarceration 
began with him in a state of 
humiliation. After his arrest 
for kidnap and robbery, he 
was taken to the hospital and 
placed in shackles. His father, 
Walter, later came to visit 
him, and Shipp recalled see- 
ing his eyes filled with pain. 

While growing up, Shipp’s 
father always taught him to 
“work hard, be honest, have 
integrity, do not ever burn 
your bridges, and always be 
a man of your word in all as- 
pects of your life,” said Shipp. 
But with his father looking 
down at him, shackled to that 
hospital gurney, Shipp felt as 
if he had failed his father in 
these respects. 

“My dad had to get clear- 
ance to come and see me,” 
said Shipp. “And I could see 
it in his face — the pain. He 
couldn’t believe that I had 
amounted to this.” 

Shipp, 55, said his father, 
a barber who grew up dur- 
ing the Great Depression, had 
always been a big influence 
in his life, but at some point, 
he chose to go the other way. 
His troubles began at age 17, 
when he began hanging out 
with the wrong crowd and not 
listening to his father. 

“I was young, growing my 
hair out and getting into trou- 


ble,” said Shipp. “He would 
try different punishments and 
nothing ever worked.” 

Shipp remembered one time 
in particular when his father 
brought him home after he 
had gotten into trouble. 


“ But I’ve tried to 
make up for the 
pain Pve caused 
with everyone , 

especially 

my dad ” 

“We were inside the house 
and he kept on telling me 
‘I’m gonna’ cut your hair, I’m 
gonna’ cut your hair,’ and as 
soon as he backed up, I took 
off running,” said Shipp. 

Shipp stuck to his word and 
fled. He did not come home 
for a week. 

“Then he heard I was next 
door and he came over and 
said, ‘You’re coming home. 
I’m not going to cut your 
hair,”’ said Shipp. 

Shipp returned home with 
his father, but the peace was 
short-lived. Shipp first got in 
trouble with the law in high 
school, when he was busted 
for possession of marijuana. 
It was the first of a series of 
mistakes that Shipp would 


make. 

“My dad came down to the 
police station to pick me up. 
It was bad,” said Shipp. 

Shipp felt as if he was a reb- 
el without a cause — always at 
odds with his dad and the way 
that he tried to bring him up. 

Shipp’s first encounter with 
the law was not strong enough 
to stop him from trying to 
spite his father. He still chose 
to go the wrong way, and sev- 
eral years later, he was con- 
victed of kidnap and robbery. 
In 1980, he was sentenced to 
seven years to life — a sen- 
tence which, to this day, is 
still not over. 

Shipp still finds it difficult 
to talk about how he came to 
prison, because of a deep re- 
gret that he still has for the 
choices that he made and the 
harm that he caused to those 
he loves. 

“It was the worst day of my 
life and for all involved when I 
made that choice,” said Shipp. 
“But I’ve tried to make up for 
the pain I’ve caused with ev- 
eryone, especially my dad.” 

After sentencing, the coun- 
selor at the California Men’s 
Facility gave him two op- 
tions: either Old Folsom or 
San Quentin State Prison. 

“I chose San Quentin and I 
arrived here on Dec. 9, 1980. 
I started my life sentence the 
same day that John Lennon 
was killed,” Shipp said. 


He entered prison with no 
high school diploma, but he 
quickly buckled down and 
enrolled in Bay View High 
School, here at San Quentin, 
in 1981. 

“I told myself I was going 
to get straight A’s and show 
my father that I could do bet- 
ter and be better than what 
I’d done,” explained Shipp. 
“I graduated valedictorian of 
my class and gave a speech in 
San Quentin’s visiting room 
and my dad was there.” 

Ship could not ever remem- 
ber feeling prouder than he 
did on that day, not only be- 
cause of his own accomplish- 
ment, but because of the pride 


he could see in his dad’s eyes. 
Growing up, Shipp’s father 
taught him to work hard, be 
honest, have integrity, not to 
burn your bridges, and to al- 
ways be a man of your word — 
things Shipp finally began to 
feel as if he was replicating. 

“I haven’t always liked what 
he’s said, but I’ve striven to 
be that man my father has al- 
ways been — a man true to his 
word. And these are traits that 
I want to instill in my sons,” 
said Shipp. 

Through the struggles of 
their lives, Shipp said there 
were many good times and 
many sad times. Shipp still 
keeps his hair long, but this 
is no longer a point of con- 
tention between the two of 
them. 

“Still our relationship has 
grown into one that’s loving 
and caring and I know my dad 
will always have my back and 
that I’ll cherish for eternity. I 
love you pops!” 



Cancer Patient Bill Lambie Denied a Compassionate Release 

His friend disagrees; says release would have been a ‘win/win situation’ 


Continued from Page 1 


lease. 

“I was really surprised he 
wasn’t released. Mr. Lam- 
bie clearly qualified for the 
compassionate release,” 
Cranshaw said. “One would 
think that after being thor- 
oughly cleared by the State 
Parole Commissioners, Lam- 
bie would have been released. 
After all, they are the experts 
and who else would know 
whether someone is a danger 
to society. I am disappointed 
in Judge Cortez’s decision not 
to release him.” 

Lambie suffers from 
lung cancer that has spread 
throughout his body. Chemo- 
therapy has failed to abate the 
cancer. According to medical 
reports, Lambie’s condition 
has been deemed “severe and 
irremediable.” 

This is not the first time 
Judge Cortez blocked a com- 
passionate release of a termi- 
nally ill prisoner. On Oct. 15, 
2011, the Hi-Desert Times re- 
ported “Joshua Tree Woman 
Dies in Jail” which was about 
another inmate who was de- 
nied a compassionate release 
by Judge Cortez. 

“My friends and family are 
devastated by Judge Cortez’s 
decision to deny my release,” 
said a frail Lambie while lay- 


ing in his bed in San Quen- 
tin’s North Block. “I was hop- 
ing the judge would sign the 
recommendation by all the 
skilled, medical authorities to 
release me, but he didn’t.” 

Lambie’s wife of 52 years 
Anita ardently equipped their 
home in preparation of his re- 
turn and hospice care. Making 
sure the home would be ready 
for his return was important 
to his family, she said. Spe- 
cial railings and other safety 
apparatus were installed for 
his well-being and care. 


U A prison sentence 
that was just 
when imposed 
could — because 
of changed 
circumstances — 
become cruel as 
well as senseless 
if not altered ” 


Larry K., a friend of Lambie 
said, “What a tragedy not al- 
lowing Bill Lambie this com- 
passionate release. To think 
this man would be a danger to 


anyone is beyond ridiculous.” 
This comment on Lambie’s 
situation by a friend echoes 
the sentiments of many pris- 
oners and staff alike in San 
Quentin. 

While pondering the denial 
and talking about his family, 
Lambie said, “We don’t un- 
derstand why Judge Cortez 
would not allow me the ben- 
efit of the doubt and approve 
the endorsed recommendation 
for my release. I regret the 
pain and anguish amassed as 
a result of my incarceration to 
both my family and the vic- 
tim’s family.” 

Another family friend and 
schoolteacher Karen L. Wright 
wrote Judge Cortez asking, 
“Was Mr. Lambie’s character, 
inmate history, and life prior 
to his conviction even a con- 
sideration in your decision? I 
would like to know what you 
gain personally and profes- 
sionally by making decisions 
to deny terminally ill people 
the opportunity to return to 
their families after they have 
served significant time.” 
Wright added, “Your decision 
to grant Mr. Lambie a com- 
passionate release would have 
been a win/win situation for 
our prison system, our public’s 
tax dollars, and his family.” 

Lambie said he believes 
Judge Cortez’s denial of his 
compassionate release is po- 


litically motivated, bias, and 
unfair. 

In 1984, the U.S. Congress 
gave the federal courts, via the 
Sentencing Reform Act (SRA), 
authority to reduce prison sen- 
tences for “extraordinary and 
compelling” circumstances, 
after taking into account pub- 
lic safety and the purpose of 
punishment. 

The compassionate release 
authorization recognizes the 
importance of ensuring that 
“justice could be tempered by 
mercy.” Congress wrote. “A 
prison sentence that was just 
when imposed could — be- 
cause of changed circumstanc- 
es — become cruel as well as 
senseless if not altered.” The 
law acts as a “safety valve” to 
revisit sentences and reduce 
them “if appropriate.” 

Lambie said he had no crim- 
inal record before coming to 
prison. He has served 14 years 
on a “15 years to life” sentence 
for second-degree murder. 

According to Lambie, “If 
California had a stand your 
ground law,” he would not have 
been charged with a crime. He 
said the victim came to his 
home with the intent of doing 
him harm. 

Prior to his imprisonment, 
Lambie’s life was full of un- 
forgettable adventure. A 
veteran of the Korean War, 
Lambie served as a crew- 


member and gunner on B-29 
fighter-bombers completing 
his service with an honorable 
discharge. He had a private 
pilots license, sailed the South 
Pacific for many years in a 34- 
foot Yawl sailboat. 

For a time, Lambie worked 
as a Navigator for the National 
Geographic Society on the 
research ship Pele, a 90-foot 
converted Coast Guard Cut- 
ter. This journey took him all 
over the South Pacific includ- 
ing the Philippines, Indone- 
sia, Australia, and dozens of 
other “great ports around the 
world,” said Lambie. Many of 
his friends affectionately re- 
fer to him as “Captain Bill.” 

On Nov. 15, Lambie was 
transferred to the California 
Medical Facility in Vacaville, 
to be admitted as a patient 
in its Hospice unit. Before 
getting into the transporta- 
tion bus, Lambie told several 
friends that he would not give 
up trying to get back to his 
family. 

Compassionate releases 
are monitored by the Human 
Rights Watch http://www. 
hrw.org. organization that 
investigate and expose hu- 
man rights violations and 
hold abusers accountable. For 
more on compassionate re- 
lease, go to Families Against 
Mandatory Minimums http:// 
www.famm.org. 
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Children of Incarcerated 
Parents Get Visit From 
Sesame Street’s Elmo 


By Charles David Henry 
Staff Writer 
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Carol F. Burton and staff with Elmo and Alex 


portance 
of com- 
munica- 
tion. 

H i s 
wife’s 
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themselves that they can parent 
from anywhere, and provide 
them with simple parenting tips 
high- 
lighting 
the im- 


through its LIFE Project, 
which provided mentors to 
children of incarcerated par- 







On Nov. 14, San Quentin’s 
visiting room became a place 
of hugs and fun for the chil- 
dren of incarcerated parents 
in San Quentin when Sesame 
Street’s Elmo came to play. 

“I think it’s wonderful, the 
department being involved in 
rehabilitation,” said Warden 
Kevin D. Chappell. “This is 
the first time an event of this 
magnitude has occurred that 
reaches out to incarcerated 
men and children. I’m excited 
that Centerforce and Sesame 
Street chose us to launch this 
event.” 

Carol F. Burton, Execu- 
tive Director of Centerforce, 
explained that she teamed up 
with Sesame Street to develop 
a method for incarcerated par- 
ents to stay in touch with their 
children after noting how chil- 
dren’s behavior is affected be- 
cause they do not understand 
incarceration. 

Through the collaboration, 
the team created an advice 
sheet called, Tips for Incarcer- 
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Dwayne and Sara Butler, 
Elmo with Braylon D. Butler 


ated Parents that gives incar- 
cerated parents specific ways 
to tell their children about 


Dana Semons, Elmo and Jasmine 


Vanessa Salas, Elmo and 
Gerald Salas holding Aviana Salas 


prison and how to help their 
child adjust to their circum- 
stances. 

“California is a pilot state 
for the project. If we 
can get greater support 
and financial backing of 
course, we’ll go to 
every prison with 
at least one event 
to announce the 
material,” said 
Burton. 

When inmate 
Gerald Salas was 
asked about his 
daughter, Aviana 
he said, “I’m sit- 
ting in the cell 
one day thinking 
about her when 
I received notice 
that a Sesame 
Street program 
for 3-8 year olds 
was coming to 
San Quentin.” 

He contacted 
his mother and wife 
and told them about the 
program. Aviana was 8 
months old when 
Gerald started doing 
time. “The first time she 
came to see me in prison; 

I had tears 
in my eyes. 

It left me 
with mixed 
emotion,” 
he said. 

Salas said, 

“She never 
asked why 
I’m in pris- 
on, but she 
knows that 
I am some- 
where I 
should not 
be.” His 
wife was 
extremely 
upset when 
he started 
this prison 
term. She 
knew that 
he would 


be missing 
being part 
of her every 
day life, but 
he believes 
the tool kit 
provided 
by Sesame 
Street, Little 
Children, Big 
Challenges: 
Incarceration 
has given 
them a new 
approach to 
handling Avi- 
ana’s ques- 
tions. 

Little Chil- 
dren, Big 
Challenges: 
Incarcera- 
tion is de- 
signed to: 

• Support, 
comfort, and 
reduce anxi- 
ety, sadness, 
and confu- 
sion that young children may 
experience during the incarcer- 
ation of a parent 
• Provide at-home caregivers 
with strategies, tips, and age- 
appropriate language they can 
use to help communicate with 
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Elmo hugging Eleora Saeteurn, 
Cristina Saeteurn and Michael Nelson 


their children about incarcera- 
tion 

• Inform incarcerated parents 
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Gialene Stevenson, Elmo, Demaude 
Dawkins and James Stevenson 


some- 
times 
has to 
explain 
to Avi- 
ana that 
Daddy’s 
at a place 
where he 
has work 
to do all 
the time. 

“Often 

times she’ll be sad or I have to 
tell her that Daddy is 
coming home soon, 
but this program has 
given my wife and 
me new tips on how 
to explain my separa- 
tion from her. She’s 
too young to under- 
stand what’s really 
going on,” he said. 

As Aviana played 
with Elmo, kissing 
and hugging him, she 
looked into her fa- 
ther’s eyes and said, 
“Daddy I love you.” 

Nearly 2.7 million 
children have a par- 
ent in state or federal 
prison, according 
to Centerforce, yet 
few resources exist to sup- 
port young chil- 
dren and fami- 
lies with 
this life 
changing 
circum- 
stance. 

C e n - 
terforce 
began in 
1972by es- 
tablishing 
a visitors’ 
center at 
San Quen- 
tin State 
Prison 
and now 
has a cen- 
ter at all 
California 
state pris- 
ons. 

Serv- 
ing chil- 
dren and 
famil ie s 
is central 
to Cen- 
terforce 


Elmo, Jazmin Flores, 

Miguel Quezada and Maria Flores 


ents and parenting/family re- 
unification programs at San 
Quentin, Santa Rita Jail and 
in Contra Costa County, www. 
centerforce.org. 

About Centerforce: 

Centerforce is a California- 
based nonprofit dedicated to 
supporting, educating, and 
advocating for individuals, 
families, and communities 
impacted by incarceration. 
For over 40 years, Centerforce 
has been a national leader in 
providing groundbreaking, 
evidence-based programs to 
incarcerated people and their 
loved-ones. 

Centerforce is one of few 
agencies in the U.S. to offer a 
continuum of transformative 
services during incarceration, 
reentry and after release. 
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Rickiesha Gaines, Elmo with Kiajeah 
Gaines and Mrs. and Mr. Ricky Gaines 
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Dr. John Cranshaw Leaves S.Q. 
For Rehabilitation Hospital 
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Dr. John Cranshaw hard at work in his office 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

For the past five years, Dr. 
John Cranshaw has admin- 
istered his experience and 
knowledge treating prisoners 
inside San Quentin. 

In 1990, the federal court 
became involved with Cali- 
fornia’s prison overcrowd- 
ing issue when Coleman v. 
Brown, was filed. Coleman 
claimed the state inadequate- 
ly treats mental illnesses. Pla- 
ta v. Brown later followed the 
Coleman case in 2001, claim- 
ing sub par medical care. In 
2010, the U.S. Supreme Court 
heard the combined cases in 
Coleman/Plata v. Brown and 
determined because of over- 
crowding, California prisons’ 
health care delivery system 
violated the cruel and unusu- 
al punishment clause of the 
Constitution, and to correct 
the deficiencies, the inmate 
prison population had to be 
reduced to 137.5 percent of 
designed capacity. 

Dr. Cranshaw came into 
the prison system in light of 
Court’s order to bring the 
prison system’s medical care 
delivery system to constitu- 
tional levels. 

Well liked and respected 


By Sam W. Johnson Sr. 

MAC Executive Chairman 

The Men’s Advisory Coun- 
cil (MAC) is a group of in- 
mates elected by the general 
inmate population at San 
Quentin. They act in an advi- 
sory capacity while commu- 
nicating on issues of common 
interest to prison administra- 
tors and inmates. 

One of the MAC’S principal 
goals is developing a working 
relationship between inmates 
and staff to improve the liv- 
ing conditions for San Quen- 
tin inmates. 

The MAC serves a dual 
purpose, both equally impor- 
tant. The first is to provide 
inmates of San Quentin with 
representation and a voice in 
administrative deliberations 
and decisions affecting the 
welfare and best interest of all 
inmates. The second is to pro- 
vide the Warden with a means 
to communicate administra- 
tive actions, and the reason 
for such action, with the gen- 
eral inmate population. 

REMEMBRANCE 

On Oct. 16, two members 
of the inmate community 
died. One inmate resided in 
the West Block Housing Unit 
and the other inmate resided 
in the North Block Hous- 
ing Unit. The MAC wants to 
acknowledge and recognize 


by his patients, Dr. Cran- 
shaw, has been into medicine 
for more than 20 years. He is 
leaving San Quentin to work 
at the Long Term Acute Re- 
habilitation Hospital in Kent- 
field, designed for people 
who have just gotten out of 
the Intensive Care Unit and 
or Surgery. 


“The biggest 
downside I 
see about the 
[medical] setup 
now is access ” 


In a medical examination 
room, sated with a backbone 
replica, charts, diagrams, and 
other informative medical 
bits and pieces of informa- 
tion, Dr. Cranshaw sat at a 
neatly arranged workstation, 
going over one of the 13 to 14 
medical files he will review 
and evaluate this workday. 

Cranshaw said the new po- 
sition in Kentfield would al- 
low him to spend more time 
with his family. “It’s been 
awhile since I’ve had a lot of 
time to spend with my fam- 


the exhaustive efforts of the 
North Block supervisory 
staff, medical staff, correc- 
tional staff and the emergency 
responding staff (Med 1) in 
attempting to save the life of 
the North Block inmate, who 
later died. Unfortunately, the 
inmate residing in West Block 
had expired by the time po- 
tential help arrived. 

RECOGNITION 

The following people ex- 
emplified the value of human 
life by attempting to save a 
prisoner: 

North Block Staff Correc- 
tional Sergeant J. Van Blar- 
com, Correctional Officers 
R. Broyles, D. Chrystaline, J. 
Hannah; Medical Staff TTA’s 
C. Goodwin, M. Soumahoro, 
H. Carneiro; Med 1 Crew 
Members Captain J. Cerini, 
inmates D. Edgerly, C. Sala- 
var, M. Krohn, A. Gibbs, F. 
Castro, and special acknowl- 
edgement to the automated 
“AED Defibrillator” (an elec- 
tronic device that applies 
an electric shock to restore 
the rhythm of a fibrillating 
heart). 

I, along with MAC execu- 
tive secretary N. Thoa, and 
a number of other inmates, 
personally witnessed these 
responders performing CPR. 
Sweat was rolling from their 
faces as they relayed (trading 
places) one after another, in 


ily. My new job will give me 
more day-time off, something 
we need.” 

“When I started working at 
San Quentin, I worked in the 
modular trailers on the side 
of North Block,” said Cran- 
shaw. “I preferred the trailers 
because it was an easier and 
faster way to see patients.” 

When asked if there were 
any disadvantages working 
in the new facility as opposed 
to the modular trailer set up, 
Cranshaw said, “The big- 
gest downside I see about the 
[medical] setup now is access. 
A patient here has to fill out 
a sick-call slip, call out ‘man 
down,’ etc. before they are in a 
position to receive treatment. 
The delay can sometimes be a 
problem.” 

Seeing a doctor outside of 
prison is easier said Cranshaw. 
“A patient can go to a clinic, 
see any doctor they choose. 
If they aren’t satisfied there, 
they can always go to another 
hospital or clinic.” 

Paul L. said, “Dr. Cranshaw 
is one of the most thorough, 
caring doctors I’ve met since 
my incarceration. Every time 
I sat with Cranshaw, it was 
no different from any doctor 
I’ve dealt with out in the free 
world. He heard me out and 


their tireless efforts to revive 
the inmate. 

Prison can be a cold place, 
and most often incarcerated 
people are made to feel un- 
loved, unvalued, inferior, 
disrespected and forgotten. 
But on that day, I was blessed 
to see correctional staff, in- 
mates, and medical staff work 
together feverishly trying to 
save the life of that inmate. 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Although violent crime in 
the U.S. slightly increased 
in 2012, property crime con- 
tinues a 10-year decline, ac- 
cording to the latest Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
numbers. 

“While the violent crime 
rate remained virtually un- 
changed when compared to the 
2011 rate, the property crime 
rate declined 1.6 percent,” ac- 
cording to FBI data. 

The FBI publishes and com- 
piles statistics on arrest and 
offense data for its Uniform 
Crime Reporting (UCR) pro- 
gram. Law enforcement agen- 
cies from around the U.S. 
voluntarily provide the infor- 


dealt with the problem.” 

According to Cranshaw, 
about 40 percent of the prison 
population is infected with 
Hep-C. He stressed that pre- 
vention is important and ev- 
eryone should be careful. “The 
medical problems I see here 
at San Quentin are about the 
same as those patients I see on 
the outside. The patients here, 
for the most part all want help 
for their ailments or medical 
conditions, etc.” Cranshaw 
said for the most part, prison- 
er patients want what people 
on the outside want, treatment 
for their medical issues. 

Terminal cancer patient Bill 
Lambie said, “Dr. Cranshaw, 
Chief Medical Officer Dr. 
[E.] Tootell, and San Quen- 
tin’s medical staff has been 
more than gracious to me. I 
am dying of cancer, and they 
have done everything in their 
power to help me with my 
situation. My family and I are 
grateful.” 

Lambie was granted a 
compassionate release by 
California State Parole Com- 
missioners in July, but a San 
Bernardino judge refused to 
sign the release papers. (See 
Lambie’s story on page 1). 

Raphael Calix said, “Dr. 
Cranshaw represented hope. 


mation. 

“A total of 18,290 city, 
county, state, university, col- 
lege, tribal, and federal agen- 
cies participated in the UCR 
program in 2012,” reports the 
FBI. 

The data includes reports on 
murder, rape, robbery, aggra- 
vated assault, non-negligent 
manslaughter, and property 
crimes like burglary, larceny- 
theft, motor vehicle theft, and 
arson. 

Nationally, the FBI reported 
that law enforcement agencies 
made about 12.2 million ar- 
rests. Traffic violations were 
not included. 

According to the FBI, there 
were an estimated 1.2 million 
violent crimes in 2012. Crimes 
of murder and non-negligent 


His style of treating the ail- 
ment was to listen and to 
show me how much he cared. I 
felt really comfortable around 
him.” 

Working at San Quentin 
was Cranshaw’s first time in 
a prison. He said his experi- 
ence here has been education- 
al. Cranshaw said the medical 
staff, his colleagues at San 
Quentin, are a great bunch of 
people. He enjoyed working 
with them and will miss them 
and his patients. 

San Quentin’s Chief Medi- 
cal Officer Dr. E. Tootell said, 
“We will miss Dr. Cranshaw 
and his contributions during 
his service here.” 

Cranshaw also spent many 
Saturdays on his own time, 
volunteering as a sponsor 
for “No More Tears,” a non- 
violence group held in San 
Quentin’s Interfaith Chapel. 

According to JulianGlenn 
“Luke” Padgett, one of Cran- 
shaws’s previous patients 
here at San Quentin, “When 
I saw Dr. Cranshaw during an 
examination, I was impressed 
by how thorough he was, and 
the attention he gave me dur- 
ing my visits to the clinic. I 
only wish I could have seen 
him for all my appointments. 
He will be missed for sure.” 


manslaughter increased 1.1 
percent; forcible rape was up 
0.2 percent; and aggravated 
assault up 1.1 percent; while 
robberies declined by 0.1 per- 
cent. 

During the same year, na- 
tionwide, there were 8.9 mil- 
lion property crimes, the FBI 
reported. 

“The estimated number of 
burglaries declined 3.7 percent 
in 2012 when compared to the 
2011 figure,” the FBI reported, 
adding, “The estimated num- 
ber of larceny-thefts remained 
unchanged, and motor vehicle 
thefts increased 0.6 percent.” 

It was reported that, collec- 
tively, property crime victims, 
not including arson, “suffered 
losses calculated at $15.5 bil- 
lion in 2012.” 


Men’s Advisory Council 

Explaining Our Principal Roles 


Property Crimes Continue 
To Decline, According to FBI 
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United Nations Human Rights Committee 
Reviews U.S. Disenfranchisement Laws 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

A September 2013 report 
on United States disenfran- 
chisement laws, their history, 
rationale, and the dispropor- 
tionate impact they have on 
minorities has been submit- 
ted to the United Nations Hu- 
man Rights Committee. 

A coalition represent- 
ing several non-profit, civil 
rights organizations, includ- 
ing the National Association 
for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and 
The Sentencing Project, au- 
thored the report. 

“The Committee expressed 
concern that the country’s 
felony disenfranchisement 
practices have ‘significant ra- 
cial implications,”’ the report 
said. 

According to the report, 
felony convictions have an 
unequal impact on African 
Americans and other groups 
of minorities with similar fel- 


ony convictions. 

Such laws that disenfran- 
chise (deny voting rights to) 
American citizens, due to 
felony convictions, have ex- 
isted since the founding of 
the United States, the report 
said. 

“These laws were born 
out of the concept of a puni- 
tive criminal justice system 
- those convicted of a crime 
had violated social norms, 
and, therefore, had proven 
themselves unfit to partici- 
pate in the political process,” 
it was reported. 

AMENDMENT 

Disenfranchisement laws 
have been used, with an ar- 
ray of other methods, “to cir- 
cumvent the requirements of 
the Fifteenth Amendment,” 
which is supposed to forestall 
states from preventing indi- 
viduals from voting based on 
“previous condition of servi- 
tude,” among other criteria, 
the report said. 


According to the report, at 
one time there were “fears 
over the ‘purity of the ballot 
box’ and concern that allow- 
ing certain current or even 
former inmates to vote would 
‘pervert’ the political pro- 
cess.” 

SUPPORTERS 

The coalition’s report said 
supporters of disenfranchise- 
ment laws suggest that, “if 
allowed to vote, individu- 
als with felony convictions 
would constitute a cohesive 
voting bloc, which would dis- 
tort criminal law.” 

The Supreme Court, howev- 
er, has said that “’fencing out’ 
from the franchise a sector of 
the population because of the 
way they may vote is consti- 
tutionally impermissible.” 

During the twentieth cen- 
tury, perceptions about crim- 
inal behavior have slowly 
changed. We now recognize 
the possibility to rehabilitate 
inmates, and the ability to 
reintegrate them into society 


once they are released. 

“In the past fifteen years 
there has been a general trend 
toward liberalization of felo- 
ny disenfranchisement laws,” 
the report said. “Proponents 
of felony disenfranchisement 
argue that such laws may 
deter crime, though disen- 
franchisement has not been 
shown to actually accomplish 
the goal of deterrence.” 

LAWS 

The report went on to say 
that these laws “extend pun- 
ishment beyond the walls of 
the prison,” for persons who 
are on parole or probation, 
and for those who have com- 
pleted their sentences. 

According to the coalition’s 
report, there are 5.85 million 
American adults who are unable 
to vote due to disenfranchise- 
ment laws. Of that number, only 
25 percent are in prison. 

Public opinion surveys, ac- 
cording to the report’s con- 
clusion, show that “eight of ev- 


ery ten Americans support the 
restoration of voting rights to 
persons convicted of felonies 
who are no longer under state 
supervision.” 

Several recommendations 
were submitted to the United 
Nations Human Rights Com- 
mittee: 

1. That the U.S. Govern- 
ment publicly support the au- 
tomatic restoration of voting 
rights to citizens upon their 
release from incarceration for 
felony convictions. 

2. That the U.S. Govern- 
ment investigate the dispro- 
portionate impact of felony 
disenfranchisement laws on 
minority populations and is- 
sue a report of its findings. 

3. That the U.S. Government 
encourage states to inform 
criminal defendants of the 
voting rights implication of 
an arrest or felony conviction 
and to provide information on 
voting rights restoration pro- 
cess upon release from prison 
and/or completion of criminal 
sentences. 


F emale Inmates Suffer the Consequences of Realignment 


Continued from Page 1 


population numbers plunged 
faster than those of the men,” 
said Fleischer. 

“From 2011 to 2012, Califor- 
nia’s female inmate population 
dropped from 9,038 to 6,142, 
while the number of inmates in 
female prisons, compared with 
the design capacity of those 
facilities, plummeted from 170 
percent to 116.9 percent,” Fleis- 
cher wrote. 

CDCR reached the U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s mandated popu- 
lation cap of 137.5 percent of 
design capacity in women’s 
prisons. However, in 2012, the 
CDCR converted Valley State 
Prison for Women (VSPW) into 
a men’s prison to reduce over- 
crowding in other men’s pris- 
ons. The consequence of the 
closure was that women prisons 
became the most crowded in the 
system, according to Fleischer. 

“As a result, overall numbers 
in women’s facilities shot up to 


153.5 percent of capacity - now 
officially higher than the infa- 
mously crowded men’s facili- 
ties,” said Fleischer. This, ac- 
cording to Fleischer, has forced 
the other two California women 
prisons, Central California 
Women’s Facility (CCWF), and 
California Institute for Women, 
to receive the VSPW’s popula- 
tion. 

“CCWF, in particular, is suf- 
fering. According to the most 
recent population report from 
the CDCR, CCWF is operating 
at nearly 175 percent capacity,” 
said Fleischer. 

“Historically, people in wom- 
en’s prisons have tended to self- 
harm instead of riot. So CDCR 
probably felt like it was okay to 
overcrowd there because they 
can keep the repercussions qui- 
eter,” said Courtney Hooks of 
Justice Now, a prisoners’ rights 
organization. 

According to Fleischer, eight 
women are placed in a cell that 
was built to house four women. 
He said along with that, the 


population 
demographic 
has changed 
since the con- 
centration of 
dangerous 
inmates has 
increased in 
the last two 
years. 

“I have 
never expe- 
rienced this 
amount of 
violence and 
unsafe envi- 
ronment as 
I have since 
being trans- 
ferred to 
CCWF,” said 
an inmate, 
who did not 
want to be 
identified for 
fear of repri- 
sal by corrections officers. 

Fleischer said CDCR spokes- 
person Dana Simas concedes 
that the impact of realign- 
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Women inmates in a housing unit at a California State prison 
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California Institution for Women 


ment has been felt much more 
by women inmates than their 
male counterparts. 

Fleischer also reported that 
advocates for female prisoners 
say this overcrowding is pro- 
ducing problems the Supreme 
Court said was cruel and un- 
usual punishment. 

“The system can’t accom- 
modate the number of women 
they’re trying to service. A 
shortage of staff leaves women 
functionally locked down. So 
women are losing out on any 
possibility of rehabilitation,” 
said Misty Rojo, program di- 
rector for the California Co- 
alition for Women Prisoners 
(CCWP). 

Simas said the concerns 
about prison overcrowding in 
women’s prisons in relation to 
capacity, are “overstated,” in 
Fleisher’s report. 

“By our definition, there 
is no overcrowding like you 
saw before realignment,” said 


Simas. “There is no one be- 
ing housed in triple bunks, or 
gyms and day rooms. If you 
were to go in to a male prison, 
or female prison, you would 
not see any disparate treat- 
ment between the two.” 

According to Simas, “capac- 
ity concerns should ease when 
the newly opened Folsom 
Women’s Facility becomes 
fully operational,” Fleischer 
reported. 

CCWP’s Rojo said, “Every- 
thing that’s happening is only 
happening for the men. None 
of that focus has been brought 
to women... We see no sustain- 
able plan to reduce overcrowd- 
ing in [women’s prisons].” 

Fleisher’s article concluded, 
saying that women who are 
locked up will have to “endure 
the indignities and the outright 
harm of overcrowding while 
the larger system slowly eases 
into compliance with the Su- 
preme Court’s mandate.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Recapping Years of Accomplishments 


By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

Welcome to all our read- 
ers in this, our last edition 
of the year. How quickly the 
year has passed. During 2013, 
San Quentin News diligently 
applied our mission to be the 
pulse of San Quentin, while 
also providing voice to the 
voiceless — the incarcerated. 


By Johnny Capistrano: 

I am a Death Row inmate re- 
sponding to the letter you pub- 
lished by Marco A. Davidson, 
about inmate Carpenter. I don’t 
understand how you would 
acknowledge such animosity, 
let alone publish in your pa- 
per. On page 18, it specifically 
says, “Please do not use offen- 
sive language. Articles that are 
newsworthy that will encourage 
and help the prison populace 
are welcomed.” 

I don’t see in anyway how 
this person’s article made it to 
your paper. Especially when 
it spewed nothing but insults 
and what he perceived to be the 
truth. Rather than you do your 
homework, you just publish it. 

Here’s my rebuttal to that let- 
ter. 

I want it to be clear, I am in 
no way sticking up, defending, 
or condoning what David Car- 
penter did or didn’t do. I am 
objecting to this guy’s attitude 
towards another human being. 

This person has no respect for 
another human being by call- 
ing another person an animal. 
He has no respect for humans 
period. To point out another 


With several years under our 
belt, one might think putting 
out the news would be routine. 
Although there has been much 
progress, we have also been 
busy working on ways to en- 
hance our capabilities to give 
incarcerated men and women 
a bigger voice. 

Even though San Quentin 
News has made great strides 
forward, the typical convo- 


person’s physical infirmities, 
mocking him for his personal 
characteristics which he has no 
control is like mocking some- 
one in a wheelchair who’s deaf, 
blind, etc. 

One day this guy is going to 
get out and people higher on 
the totem pole are going to look 
down on him. They are going to 
judge him for being a convict. 
He will be looked at like noth- 
ing more than a menace to so- 
ciety for having been in prison. 
By his vindictive attitude, what 
is he going to do? 

Let me drive my point home, 
who knows if David Carpenter 
or the David Carpenters in all 
prisoners and all Death Rows is 
redeemed or not. But, the Mar- 
co Davidson’s of the world and 
their attitudes forecloses the 
possibility of redemption, not 
just for Carpenter but for the 
writers of the letter. 

We live in an environment 
that is very invalidating. We are 
not defined by the changes we 
have made or the men we have 
become, but by the crimes for 
which we have been incarcer- 
ated, or the file in which some- 
one looks in. This goes for all of 
us, especially us men on Death 


luted operations of publish- 
ing a newspaper from inside a 
prison continue to stretch our 
deadlines. As the only fully 
prisoner produced newspa- 
per in America, San Quen- 
tin News staff would like to 
take this opportunity to thank 
you for your patience and un- 
derstanding. From all of the 
newsroom staff: thank you for 
your support. You are helping 


Row. 

Everyone has a story. No 
one wakes up one morning and 
just decides they want to be a 
murder, robber, carj acker, rap- 
ist, thief, etc. I know redemp- 
tion is possible because I have 
seen it up close and personal. 
I have seen guys help those I 
need. I have seen guys mourn 
for a family member or friend 
who has past. I have seen guys 
mourn and get angry because 
of the attack of 9/11. There are 
those who are sorry for their 
crimes, get education, and 
take self-help groups to learn 
and better themselves. These 
things are never told or adver- 
tised. You know why, because 
they don’t do it for the public- 
ity, parole hearings or to earn 
some certificates. They do it for 
themselves, to become the best 
people they can. They want to 
show that the best way we can 
that they are sorry for the things 
they have done. 

In closing, I truly hope that 
the people who see Marco Da- 
vidson as society’s waste; don’t 
have to encounter people like 
himself. Give him compassion 
and redemption that he is not 
willing to give. 


us do our part in our pursuit of 
truth and justice for everyone, 
including prisoners. 

Our staff has grown from 
eight to 15. We are developing 
a Spanish section. We hope to 
expand to 24 pages with 12 
pages of color. But, we cannot 
do this without your continued 
support and tolerance of our 
shortcomings. 

In our fifth year we have 
continued expansion to other 
California prisons. At this 
writing, San Quentin News 
maintains limited circulation 
into 16 other prisons. 

Last January, for the first 
time in San Quentin history, 
the newspaper was printed 
in color. We have created a 
Journalism Guild with a set 
curriculum. Our staff and our 
writers are lobbying to be- 
come members of the Society 
of Professional Journalists. 
Principal to our mission is 
continued professionalism and 
pursuit of excellence in jour- 
nalism. 

We are in the process of 
looking for more space and 
hope to have it soon. The ad- 
ditional space is an impor- 
tant part of our growth. That 
growth is commensurate with 
our intention to provide a copy 
of San Quentin News to every 
prisoner in the state and many 
outside California. 

Expansion of San Quentin 
News includes scaling the pa- 
per’s distribution to reach all 
of California’s prisoners. It 
also includes enhancing our 
capacity to provide compre- 
hensive transparency in crim- 
inal justice. All this involves a 
high level of discipline, plan- 
ning, and execution on the 
part of the staff. 

Currently San Quentin News 
receives about 150 letters per 
week from our readers. We get 
letters, requests, and writing 
contributions from other pris- 
ons and other states. We get 
online requests, comments, 
and e-mails from across the 
country and around the world. 
Despite all this, we are still 
only a voice for but a few. 

Although we have enjoyed a 
degree of success, San Quen- 
tin News will continue to re- 
port on all aspects of criminal 
justice. San Quentin News 
staff considers it our mandate 
to be objective, seek trans- 
parency in implementation of 
policy, and reveal the effect of 
such policies on all prisoners. 
With that in mind, students 
in the University California 
at Berkeley’s graduate school 
of business, Haas Business 
School, are proving to be an 
important asset upon which 
we can rely. 

The business school team 
has aided us in development of 
a roadmap and phasing plan to 
accomplish our goals. Among 
the objectives is growth of our 
subscriber base. As most read- 
ers know, the newspaper is 
supported with gifts and dona- 
tions from friends, family and 


others interested in criminal 
justice transparency. 

The San Quentin News 
team, its advisors, staff and 
readers are very thankful for 
the continuing support and 
effort of those partners who 
have facilitated our past and 
present operations. We are es- 
pecially thankful to the Marin 
Sun, which is a critical and 
trusted partner. With the ex- 
pected growth, we will need 
more friends, advisors, staff 
and partners like the Marin 
Sun. 

In the coming year we need 
to remain focused on building 
a substantial subscriber base. 
One of our critical partners 
is the Columbia Foundation. 
Columbia, whose funding has 
greatly facilitated our possi- 
bilities, is to be applauded for 
its contribution to criminal 
justice education through our 
paper. We would like to thank 
them very much for aiding the 
San Quentin News. While we 
are thankful to Columbia, as 
are many prisoners who have 
been aided through Colum- 
bia’s gifts, we still need to ask 
others to assist us as well. 

We thank all who have made 
the paper possible during the 
past year and in prior years. 

It would be disingenuous for 
me not to thank Kevin Chap- 
pell, Warden of San Quentin. 
His vision coupled with ac- 
commodations of public infor- 
mation officer, Lt. Sam Rob- 
inson, have facilitated the new 
San Quentin News. 

San Quentin News maintains 
core values which we seek to 
propagate throughout. It is 
honest, accurate, and timely. 
San Quentin News is objective 
and does not take sides. We 
report activities of criminal 
justice, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent. 

San Quentin News values 
stories on prosocial activities 
that show criminals chang- 
ing into socially responsible 
citizens because these stories 
demonstrate the importance of 
education and rehabilitation - 
a central component of crimi- 
nal justice policy. 

The dedicated team in our 
newsroom is committed to 
achieving the goal of giving 
voice to prisoners everywhere. 
We have a very, very long road 
ahead. Nevertheless, while we 
are not there yet, we have our 
top men (and volunteer wom- 
en), working on it. 

The next time you are sit- 
ting at a table, walking the 
yard, yelling down the tier or 
in a day room be the one to stir 
up the conversation about what 
the San Quentin News is doing 
to make a difference for you- 
and send us your suggestions 

I want to wish all of you a 
Happy Holiday, and I pray that 
the New Year will bring you 
much joy in your endeavors. 
Take the time and share a story 
with us. Tell us what will help 
you to make the transition to 
a positive way of life whether 
inside or out. We want to see 
you get back home to your 
families and live a productive 
life giving back to your com- 
munities. 
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$500 Million on the Table 

Counties Vie for Share of Realignment Funds 


By Haro Agakian 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California’s plan to reduce its 
overcrowded prisons by shift- 
ing the responsibility for low- 
level offenders from the state 
to county governments has cre- 
ated competition for the more 
than $500 million allocated for 
the plan. 

Orange and Sonoma Counties 
plan to build new jails. 

Orange County is asking for 
$80 million, out of $240 million 


reserved for larger counties, to 
expand one of its jails. 

Sonoma is a smaller county. 
It has already received $36 mil- 
lion, and is asking for an ad- 
ditional $24 million to build a 
new 160-bed detention and pro- 
bation facility. 

The new facility would com- 
bine minimum-security hous- 
ing and halfway house-type 
lodging for offenders transi- 
tioning out of jail under alterna- 
tive sentencing methods or for 
those sentenced to probation. 


It would be the first of its kind 
in California, according to the 
Press Democrat. 

The plan would result in a 
hefty, ongoing financial com- 
mitment for the county. The jail 
expansion comes as national 
crime rates are on a historic 
downward trend. The Press 
Democrat reports that the coun- 
ty’s jail system has yet to hit its 
maximum capacity as 1,156 out 
of 1,476 available beds were oc- 
cupied on Oct. 13. 

Some problems regarding the 


Orange County plan are coming 
from Irvine city officials. 

According to the Voice of Or- 
ange County , city officials are 
“troubled” by the county’s ex- 
pansion plan, noting a pending 
lawsuit about a nearby housing 
development. To ease concerns, 
Orange County officials say the 
expansion would be limited to 
384 beds. These officials expect 
to learn in January whether Or- 
ange County will receive the 
grant. 

Orange County law enforce- 


ment officials say the new jail 
facility is another tool to re- 
duce crime, ease the burden on 
courts, and help avoid the pros- 
pect of jail overcrowding. 

“I worry,” said Chairman 
Shawn Nelson. “The state 
doesn’t love us as much as I 
wish they did. It seems like 
they’re looking for reasons to 
not favor us, and I don’t want to 
give them one.” 

The construction cost is about 
$200,000 per inmate, reports 
the Voice of Orange County. 


Death Penalty Statistics Across the United States 


Continued from Page 1 

most 60 percent of the execu- 
tions. The South has carried 
out 82 percent of the execu- 
tions, and the Northeast, less 
than 1 percent.” 

Since 1973, when states be- 
gan sentencing people to death 
under new capital punishment 
statutes, there have been 8,300 
death sentences through the 
end of 2011. 

Although California has a 


larger death row population 
than Texas, it carried out less 
than 3 percent as many execu- 
tions since the death penalty 
was reinstated, DPIC reports. 

It was reported “Over half 
of the California’s death-row 
inmates come from just three 
counties (Los Angeles, Orange 
and Riverside), even though 
these counties represent only 
39.5 percent of the state’s popu- 
lation.” 

Professor Steven Shatz of the 
University Of San Francisco 


School of Law found that in 
both aggravated murder cases 
and ordinary murder cases, the 
District Attorney of Alameda 
County initially sought the 
death penalty significantly more 
often for South County murders 
(mainly the city of Hayward 
where victims are mostly white) 
than for North County murders 
(the city of Oakland). 

Alameda ranks fourth among 
California counties in the num- 
ber of inmates currently on 
death row. 


“Texas has the well-deserved 
reputation as the capital of death 
penalty punishment. Since the 
reinstatement of the death pen- 
alty, Texas alone has accounted 
for 38 percent of the nation’s ex- 
ecutions,” DPIC reports. 

Four counties account for 
nearly half of Texas’ 292 ex- 
ecutions. These counties include 
Harris, Dallas, and Tarrant. The 
County of Bexar, around Hous- 
ton, carried out 115 executions. 

“Other counties that prosecute 
a volume of capital cases in- 
clude St. Louis 
in Missouri, 
Maricopa in 
Arizona, Tulsa 
and Oklahoma 
counties. There 
are wild dispar- 
ities between 
counties,” DPIC 
reports. 

Baltimore 
County (Mary- 
land), Orange 
County (Cali- 
fornia), and 
DeKalb County 
(suburban At- 
lanta, Georgia) 
show an aggres- 
sive use of the 
death penalty 
and high rever- 
sal rates. 

“The corre- 
lation between 
the high use 
of the death 
penalty and a 
high rate of er- 


ror means that courts in these 
states will be occupied for years 
with costly appeals and retrials,” 
DPIC reports. “The cost to U.S. 
taxpayers amounts to almost $25 
billion.” 

Despite the high cost to pros- 
ecute these cases, the report 
found state attorney generals 
often use the death penalty on 
people of color. Racial discrimi- 
nation in death penalty cases is 
deplorable, cites the report. “Its 
presence in these counties re- 
sponsible for the bulk of death 
sentences and executions in this 
country is particularly disturb- 
ing.” 

“In this lengthy, cumber- 
some and expensive process, 
the entire justice system, and 
the taxpayers who support it, is 
shortchanged. Some states have 
recently chosen to opt out of this 
process, at great savings to their 
taxpayers. As the death penalty 
is seen, more as the insistent 
choice of a few at tremendous 
cost to the many, more states 
are likely to follow that course,” 
DPIC reports. 

The public is voicing its 
evolving opinion through jury 
verdicts, elections of candidates 
who don’t favor the death pen- 
alty, and even in selecting pros- 
ecutors who refrain from fre- 
quent use of the death penalty, 
DPIC reports. 

The 85 percent of counties in 
the U.S. has no one on death 
row and has not had a case re- 
sulting in an execution in over 
45 years, according to DPIC. 
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Execution chair at San Quentin State Prison 


$44.7 Million Needed for New 
Jail Focused on Rehabilitation 


By Seth Rountree 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Stanislaus County will need 
$40 million in state funds to 
create a new jail focused on the 
rehabilitation and education of 
inmates. 

Sheriff’s Department officials 
say it will take up to $44.7 mil- 
lion to fund the jail’s new in- 
frastructure, with $4.7 million 
coming from local funds. The 
proposed jail will include voca- 
tional and transitional education 
programs to integrate inmates 
back into society, according to a 
report by the Modesto Bee. 

“We want to give them tools 
and resources needed to be 


successful and not reoffend,” 
Sheriff Adam Christianson told 
the Bee. 

If county supervisors seek 
state funding and their propos- 
al is approved in January, the 
new jail could be completed by 
2018. 

The services would be fo- 
cused on job-skill acquisition 
training, education/rehabilita- 
tion programs and addiction/ 
mental health services. All 
of these programs are to help 
lower level inmates fit back into 
society more productively, ac- 
cording to the Bee. 

The new jail project, called 
REACT (RE-Entry and En- 
hanced Alternative to Custodial 


Training) would be constructed 
near the Public Safety Center 
on Hackett Road in Stanislaus, 
the Bee reported. 

Personnel from the down- 
town jail will staff the new 
288-bed center, according to 
Christianson. Combined with 
other expansion projects, the 
new complex would allow the 
Stanislaus County to house an 
additional 444 inmates, the Bee 
reported. 

The new jail is consistent 
with California’s plan to reduce 
its prison population by shift- 
ing the state’s responsibility for 
lower-level offenders to county 
governments, according to the 
Bee. 


Recent CDCR appointments 
By Governor Brown 

Michael Stainer, 50, of El Dorado Hills, has been appoint- 
ed director of the California Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation Division of Adult Institutions by Gov. Jerry 
Brown. The position requires Senate confirmation and pays 
$155,436 annually. Stainer is a Republican. 

Millicent Tidwell, 52, of Sacramento, has been appointed 
director of the California Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation Division of Rehabilitative Programs. The 
position requires Senate confirmation and pays $140,292 
annually. Tidwell is a Democrat. 

Rodger Meier, 49, of Rescue, has been appointed deputy 
director of the California Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation Division of Rehabilitative Programs. The 
position requires Senate confirmation and pays $136,200 
annually. Meier is registered decline-to-state. 

Brian Duffy, 54, of Sacramento, has been appointed war- 
den at the California Medical Facility in Vacaville. This 
position does not require Senate confirmation and pays 
$130,668. Duffy is a Republican. 
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Michael Endres Finds Many Ways to Do His Time 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

In prison, there are many 
ways to pass time. Staying 
busy is one way to redirect the 
boredom of incarceration into 
something that leads to peace 
of mind. There is one person 
at San Quentin who exempli- 
fies utilizing hard work and a 
strong resolve to overcome the 
dullness and din of a prison 
setting. Michael Endres is that 
person. 

Endres is serving time as a 
“second-striker” and received 
a seven-to-life sentence. He 
has been incarcerated for fif- 
teen years. Beginning his time 
at Calipatria State Prison and 
CSP-Ironwood in southern 
California, Endres arrived at 
San Quentin eight years ago. 

“As ironic as it may sound, I 
was glad to come to San Quen- 
tin where there are so many 
more programs to occupy your 
time. I can’t sit around doing 
nothing; it just don’t make 
sense to me,” said Endres. 

Endres spends some of his 
time searching for projects 
around the prison that need 
attention, such as cleaning, 
polishing, buffing, carrying, 
lifting, recycling, delivering, 
painting, and unloading. The 
list is long. He recently paint- 
ed and laid tile, remodeling 
the upper yard shack adjacent 
to the main canteen. From 
trimming windows, detailing 
baseboards, and laying an in- 
tricate tiled floor, Endres can 


restore any dull location into 
something brighter. 

Endres worked for several 
years with no pay number and 
has never complained. He is a 
“firm believer in God” who he 
said has always provided for 
him. When Endres’s new super- 
visor learned he did not have a 
pay number, he sought to estab- 
lish one. Endres would like to 
be able to use the small amount 
of money he might make to send 
pictures to his elderly mother 
who he hopes to care for after 
his return to society. 


“There’s more 
to keeping 
something 

looking good 
than what meets 
the eye” 

“I recently became interested 
in the old, brass fire hydrants 
scattered all around the inside 
of San Quentin. They looked 
very old, some weighing more 
than one hundred pounds,” said 
Endres. 

San Quentin’s firehouse per- 
sonnel and maintenance su- 
pervisors don’t have records 
revealing when the hydrants 
were installed, but a consen- 
sus based on photos and stories 
date them at about 60 to sev- 
enty years old. 

San Quentin’s fire hydrants 


are solid brass. Most of them 
were dull in color; lacking the 
original luster they had de- 
cades ago when they were put 
into service. Endres wanted 
to restore the hydrants to their 
original appearance, or as close 
as he could get to that appear- 
ance. 

Endres sought permission to 
have them removed from their 
mountings in order to clean 
them properly. He spent long 
hours using a lot of good ol’ 
elbow grease to bring out the 
original, bright patina from the 
historic fireplugs. 

“There is always work to be 
found around San Quentin,” 
said Endres. “I spent this past 
summer painting the north 
chow hall wall and the beams 
under the old canopy that cov- 
ers the upper yard, the canteen 
facade, and the yellow cau- 
tion lines along the upper yard 
drainage system.” 

Every now and then, Endres 
seeks help from friends to lend 
a hand. “Joseph Thureson and 
K. Augustine have often as- 
sisted me.” 

Endres also maintains the 
solid brass memorial plaque 
located in San Quentin’s pla- 
za area near the inside front 
entrance gate. “There’s more 
to keeping something look- 
ing good than what meets the 
eye,” said Endres. “I know that 
memorial means a lot to many 
people. Visitors entering San 
Quentin should be able to see 
that memorial in its pristine 
state — the way it was intended. 


I do what I can to keep it that 
way.” 

Some people call Endres 


a habitual volunteer. Endres 
calls it, “Staying busy,” with 
a smile. 
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Michael Endres in the San Quentin visiting room 
By Chaplain Carter 

Free Bible study material available from Network 
USA Ministries. 

Write to: 

National Incarcerated Veterans 
Network USA ministries 
P.O. Box 324 
Bells, Texas 75414-0324 


FCC Praised for Dropping Interstate Phone Costs 

'The faith community can assist inmates and their families 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Religious communities are 
celebrating the recent action of 
the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) decision to 
end the high price of interstate 
phone calls made by inmates. 

According to The Crime 
Report, the social justice min- 
istry of the United Church of 
Christ and the American Civil 
Liberties Union praised the 
FCC decision as “a manifesta- 
tion of justice.” 

“Prison phone calls can cost 
a family up to 3,000 dollars 


per year for a weekly fifteen- 
minute conversation,” The 
Crime Report said. “Rates of 
up to one dollar per minute, 
plus connection charges, can 
lead a family to choose be- 
tween communication with an 
inmate, or medicine.” 

The Crime Report said it 
cost inmates and their fami- 
lies more to place phone calls 
because of security monitor- 
ing, which is problematic, 
compared to regular phone 
rates that average citizens are 
charged. 

“If we believe that ‘correc- 
tions’ contains an inherent 


value of supporting change for 
incarcerated men and women, 
then we must value the role 
of phone calls to friends and 
families,” The Crime Report 
said. 

“The faith-based initiative 
which I direct, we place a pre- 
mium on the role that phone 
calls can play in an inmate’s 
ability to properly manage his 
time in prison, and support 
their successful reentry into 
society,” said Harold D. Tru- 
lear, director of Healing Com- 
munities Prison Ministry and 
Reentry Initiative. 

The Crime Report provides 


several examples of how three 
Philadelphia churches and 
their members support inmate 
rehabilitation with phone 
calls: 

At holiday time, Berean 
Baptist Church places money 
on the books of inmates who 
have family members in the 
church. 

Praise and Glory Tabernacle 
has one member of its congre- 
gation that offers the use of her 
home phone to families in the 
church with loved ones who are 
incarcerated, so inmates can 
call and speak to their families 
on a regular basis. 


Moore’s Memorial Baptist 
Church accepts phone calls 
every evening from one incar- 
cerated young adult from its 
neighborhood. 

“The faith community can 
assist inmates and their fami- 
lies through the creative use of 
phone calls to keep them con- 
nected to sources of social sup- 
port,” The Crime Report said. 

In a hearing held in July 
2013, the FCC voted 2-1 to 
place a limit of 25 cents per 
minute on the amount charged 
for interstate calls, while also 
eliminating prohibitive con- 
nection fees. 


ACLU Pushes for Lower Rates on Intra-State Calls 

‘Prison phone companies shouldn’t be able to profit off families and prisoners’ 


The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union (ACLU) is spon- 
soring a petition that urges 
the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) to place 
a cap on the rate charged for 
intra-state collect telephone 
calls originating from jail and 
prison. 

The petition comes in the 
wake of the FCC’s limitation 
placed on the rate prison phone 
companies are able to charge 
for inter-state collect calls 


made from jail and prison. 

“The FCC took an impor- 
tant first step last August by 
capping the price of prisoner 
phone calls made from one 
state to another at 25 cents per 
minute,” The Nation magazine 
said. 

An intra-state telephone call 
occurs when the call origi- 
nates and terminates within 
the same state, as opposed to 
inter-state calls that originate 
in the state and terminate in a 


different state. 

According to The Nation , 
the majority of prisoners in the 
United States are serving their 
sentences in the states where 
they reside. 

The price for costly tele- 
phone calls made from prison 
precludes many prisoners from 
calling home very often, The 
Nation reported. 

“For-profit prison phone 
companies like Global Tel* 
Link have gotten away with 


charging sky-high rates to 
prisoners and their families, 
making it too expensive for 
families to stay connected,” 
The Nation said. “Prison phone 
companies shouldn’t be able to 
profit off families, and prison- 
ers trying to be good parents 
and good family members.” 

The petition to the FCC says, 
in part: “When prisoners keep 
in touch with their families, 
they are less likely to reoffend 
later, and kids are better off. 


It’s time to cap in-state prison 
phone rates at a price families 
can afford.” 

The Nation reported that 
some prisoners, or their fami- 
lies, are charged up to $17 dol- 
lars for a 15 -minute phone call. 
The same call made outside of 
prison might cost $2 dollars. 

The Nation said if the price 
of intra-state calls are not re- 
duced, “that’s bad for public 
safety.” 

—By Kevin D. Sawyer 
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S.Q. and Marin Shakespeare Collaborate 
On Play Inspired by ‘Merchant of Venice ’ 








By Tommy Winfrey 
Art Editor 

As the fog descended upon 
San Quentin in the early hours 
of Nov. 8, anxiety rose among 
the men and women waiting to 
enter the gates of San Quentin 
to see “Parallel Play: Stories 
from San Quentin Inspired by 
‘The Merchant of Venice.”’ 

Several weeks ago, the play 
was canceled because of an in- 
stitutional lockdown. On this 
day, the play was delayed due to 
a hanging fog over the prison. 
By afternoon as the fog lifted 
so did people’s spirits as more 
than 100 outside guest began 
filling the Protestant Chapel, 
which served as a theater. 

An ensemble of prisoners and 
members of the Marin Shake- 
speare Company performed 13 
one-act plays, which engaged 
audience members from first to 
last. The entire production was 
directed by Suraya Susan Keat- 
ing and produced by Lesley 
Currier. 

The Marin Shakespeare Com- 
pany and the William James 
Association have supported San 
Quentin Drama Club’s perfor- 
mances for the last 11 years. 

LeMar “Maverick” Harrison 
began the first play “The Mis- 
Motivation of Maverick” with 
a musical performance. “Be- 
fore you desire to do anything 
you have to be inspired,” sung 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 


The San Quentin and Marin Shakespeare cast finishing the play 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 

“RC” Capell apologizes to Emilia 
Calhoun in the ‘Forgiveness’ play 


Maverick. 

Maverick then told the story 
of a violent up-bringing punc- 
tuated with beatings from his 


step-father and the murder of 
his brother. Maverick felt him- 
self pulled into the gang life. 

In his monologue, Maver- 
ick finds himself in prison for 
murder, and asks, “Wonder 
what life would have been like 
if you wasn’t born a fool?” 

The play transitions to a 
fantasy scene of Mav- 
erick graduating from 
high school, leaving 
the viewer with the 
thought, what would 
this man’s life have 
looked like if he had 
been inspired to do 
great things? 

“Salt on a Bleeding 
Wound,” by Reese em- 
phasized a grandmoth- 
er’s death and the pain 
of losing one loved one 
after another. 

“Just Another Part 
of Growing Up,” by 
James Mays told the 
story of how Mays left 
home after an argu- 
ment with his mother 
over the piercing of his 
ear. As he set out on 
his own he gets involved with 
drugs and guns. It’s a poignant 
story of how a mother’s love is 
not enough to keep a child out 


of trouble sometimes. 

“Reflection,” by Larry Mos- 
ley highlighted the different 
aspects of the self. 


JulianGlenn Padgett performs 
The Untouchables’ dedicated to the Veterans 
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Tristan Jones 
entertains the crowd 

“The Testimony,” by Kimani 
Randall received a standing 
ovation for his performance 
about street life. Randall re- 
flected upon his rela- 
tionship to God and re- 
cited bible verses that 
correlated with his life. 
Randall said, “The only 
father I had was Lord 
Jesus.” 

In “For My Father” 
John 
N e b 1 e 1 1 
said his 
play was 
a memo- 
rial to his 
father who 
died last 
year. 

“What 
is the act 
of forgive - 
ness?” 
asked Rod- 
ney “RC” 
Capell in 
his play 
titled “Forgive- 
ness.” The per- 
formance includ- 

Photo by Sam Hearnes ed an apology to 

all the women he 
cheated on in his 
life. 


Nythell “Nate” Collins 
rapped in his performance 
titled “They Come Free.” The 
line “Nothing is perfect on 
earth’s surface,” was repeated 
to emphasize that we all make 
mistakes. Collins rapped, 
“Different paths but the same 
purpose,” reminding the audi- 
ence we all live our lives in 
different ways, but none of us 
live forever. 

“Redemption of a Faust,” by 
Tristan Jones brought laughter 
to the audience. Jones told the 
audience he only had 90 days 
left in San Quentin, which 
somehow seemed bittersweet. 

In a unique play written by 
JulianGlenn Padgett and Ron 
“Yana” C. Self titled “The Un- 
touchables,” veteran suicide 
was exposed. Survivor’s guilt 
is a real problem for veterans, 
and when the words “I just 
want the pain to stop,” were 
spoken by Padgett, the mo- 
ment became tense. “If a hu- 


los Flores was an abstract play 
designed to make the viewer 
think. The words “mud and 
blood” were repeated while an 
interpretive dance took place. 
The scene was moving, ethe- 
real, and captivating. 

Preston “Zoe” Gardner 
wrote and preformed “Who Is 
Love?” which posed the ques- 
tion who and what is love? 
While the act was serious, a 
hint of comedy was included 
that made the audience laugh. 
The answer to these questions 
came at the end when Preston 
said, “It’s plain and simple, 
it’s whoever and whatever you 
want it to be.” 

The last performance was 
the “Bembe Healing Ceremo- 
ny,” by Belize. “When some- 
one acts mercilessly in the Be- 
mbe tribe, they come together 
and show them mercy,” said 
Belize. The ceremony was full 
of drumming, dancing, and 
singing. 

The show ended with anoth- 
er standing ovation. 

The entire program was 
filmed thanks to a grant from 
Cal Humanities, and will air 
online at www.marinshake- 
speare.org. Past performances 
of Shakespeare at San Quentin 
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Erin O’connor showing 
his talent on stage 


also can be viewed at this site. 
A transcript of the play will be 
offered to students so they can 
perform the stories of the men 
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Actors looking into a mirror from ‘Reflections’ 


man is trained to kill another, 
they are already trained to kill 
self,” Padgett reminded the 
audience — a cryptic message 
three days before Veteran’s 
Day. 

“Fenced-in Man,” by Car- 


in San Quentin. 

Producer Lesley Currier 
summed up the day when 
she said, “The men today are 
acting like men. It takes tre- 
mendous courage to stand up 
here.” 
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GRIP Graduates Celebrate the. 


Continued from Page 1 


me is the fact that I changed 
into someone who helps, instead 
of someone who hurts.” He add- 
ed, “My son, who just got out of 
prison, said to tell the men, ‘I am 
committed to peace, too.’” 

The idea for GRIP originated 
from its director, Jacques Ver- 


Each graduate participated 
in one of three classes, called 
Tribes. The tribes’ names came 
about by adding up all the years 
the inmates had served. 

“Each person in the tribe must 
be accountable to each person 
much like a gang does,” Verduin 
said. “I believe people walked 
out of the event, proud to be hu- 
man beings.” 
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Founder Jacques Verduin acknowledging 
the GRIP graduates and the visitors 


duin. He described it as a 17- 
year journey in seeking the right 
people and perfecting the cur- 
riculum. 

GRIP is about taking offend- 
ers and graduating them into 
servants. 

Verduin said the Navaho por- 
tray someone who’s committed a 
crime as somebody acting as if 
he or she has no relatives. In that 
sense, “A crime is an inarticulate 
plea for help,” he said. “So part 
of the solution is to create a con- 
text where we relate to each other 
to heal the pain of feeling alien- 
ated. In the process of healing 
the person not only learns how 
to rehabilitate, but also becomes 
someone who’s able to give back 
to the community.” 

“Em honored to be here today. 
I’m so proud of these men who 
decided to complete this pro- 
gram provided by Jacques,” said 
inmate facilitator Richard Poma, 
who was instrumental in devel- 
oping GRIP. 

San Quentin Warden Kevin D. 
Chappell encouraged the gradu- 
ates to “Live by your pledge of 
nonviolence. You’ve taken a 
huge step for transformation. 
You must continue moving for- 
ward,” he said, while thanking 
the graduates for being peace- 
makers. 

“You are leading the way in 
California for prison reform,” 
State Senator, Mark Leno (D) 
told Warden Chappell. 


Miguel Quezada, of Tribe 552 
said, “I had to sit in the fire to 
learn about my original pain. 
I come to understand that hurt 
people hurt people. What GRIP 
taught me is that healed people 
heal people. The healing begins 
by keeping to my pledge that I 
am ready, willing, and able to 
maintain a life of nonviolence 
and peacemaking.” 

Several high level officials 
from Sacramento also attend- 
ed the graduation. Millicent 
Tidwell, director of rehabilitative 
programs for California’s pris- 
ons said, “This administration 
is committed to rehabilitation. 
I am truly honored to be here. 
This type of program makes me 
want to run back to Sacramento 
and get to work. This program 
is a model of what we should be 
doing.” 

“The men who are here are 
taking a risk — the risk of being 
transparent,” said inmate fa- 
cilitator Robin Guillen who was 
also instrumental in develop- 
ing GRIP. “But that’s where the 
healing begins. The men have 
dug deep to understand how to 
be a peacemaker, to learn empa- 
thy, to understand the damage 
they’ve done to victims. They 
have worked hard to become 
peacemakers in our San Quentin 
community.” 

Senator Leno told the audi- 
ence that for the past decade, 
there has been a prison crisis 


in California, which caused the 
federal courts to come in and 
force a population reduction. He 
further commented on the dis- 
proportion^ amount of money 
spent on prisons compared to 
schools, saying it l^i a red flag 
as we’re going in the wrong di- 
rection.” 

Addressing the inmates in the 
audience, Senator Leno said, 
“Much more will be allocated for 
rehabilitation programs. As I re- 
turn to Sacramento, I will bring 
the things I’ve learned about the 
GRIP program. We need to rep- 
licate this in other prisons.” 

Warden Chappell told the in- 
mates serving life terms and 
involved in rehabilitative pro- 
grams to continue their work, 
because at the recent governor’s 
meeting in Sacramento, he said 
Gov. Brown is “taking a close 
look at each package coming on 
his desk,” adding, “You guys are 
taking an important step to mak- 
ing it on the governor’s desk. 
You guys are the ones he’iSook- 
ing for.” 

“I see these men choosing to 
be peacemakers, and living a 
non-violent life,” added Poma. 

Retired Chief Deputy Warden 
Bill Rodriquez told the audience 
that he has known Poma “at his 
worse and at his best.” 

The relationship between 
these two unlikely people devel- 
oped over the time Poma spent 


humble myself and 
sometimes I have to 
readjust so I don’t 
act on impulse,” 
said Malcolm Wil- 
liams of Tribe 928. 

“I do this so when I 
leave prison, I won’t 
leave the same way 
I came in.” 

“Since I was 
8 -years old, I’ve 
been in and out of 
jail,” said Glenn 
Hill of Tribe 928. 

“GRIP taught me 
that my belief sys- 
tem was false. 

When I looked 
around to the men 
in GRIP, I found 
that they’ve been 
through the same struggles I’ve 
been through.” 

“There was the fear of change,” 
said Tribe 936 member, Terry 
Burton. “In the beginning of my 
change, I found that my thoughts 
were wrong. Some of the most 
meaningful amends from ac- 
tions of our past is the change 
we show today.” 

One speaker, who works with 
Tribe 936, was both a crime vic- 
tim and an ex-police officer. He 
said he was abused as a child. 
“How do we, especially those 
who’ve been harmed, end the 
cycle of violence?” He said that 
at some point criminals must be 




w Quest for Peace 


Cleo Cloman, Zitsue Lee, Phy Chhem, Benjamin 
Obsuna, Nick Lopez, Seelua Mikaio and Anthony Gallo 
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Shannon Andrews, Cleo Cloman III, 
Cynthia Cloman and Cleo Cloman 


in administrative segregation 
while Rodriguez was a captain 
at the same prison. Richard 
Poma said he began to change 
after he and his brother, Dennis, 
who was dying of liver cancer, 
were placed in the same housing 
unit. A pact was made between 
the two brothers. The pact was 
Richard would change his crimi- 
nal behavior and live a good pro- 
ductive life, and Dennis would 
quit using drugs. Richard gave 
Rodriguez credit for keeping 
him in administrative segrega- 
tion, which facilitated the inter- 
action with his brother. Richard 
said Rodriguez’s insight about 
the power of family was a major 
impact steering him in the right 
direction. 

Bill Rodriguez went on to say, 
“There are many obstacles in- 
mates must overcome in order to 
change their criminal thinking. 
The inmates need help from fa- 
cilitators in programs like GRIP. 
There are all kinds of doctors, 
but you guys are doctors for 
change and you guys are saving 
lives.” 

“I learned the courage to 


accountable for their actions and 
that the GRIP program allows 
the person to do so. 

Another survivor of crime 
tearfully told the audience about 
how her father killed her mother 
and is now serving life in a state 
prison. “What do I want from 
criminal justice?” Commenting 
onthe$125 
million 
dollars it 
has taken 
to keep 
the 75 

graduates 
behind 
bars, she 
asked, “Is 
it worth it? 

The only 
path is 
inclusion. 

Moving 
us for- 
ward only 
has one 
option, 
moving 
the gradu- 
ates — the 
change 
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Head of Rehabilitative Services, 
Millicent Tidwell addressing the crowd 


agents — back to the communi- 
ty to help the healing process,” 
adding. “Working with these 
guys is a way for me to honor 
my parents. I feel safe when I sit 
in the circle with these men, be- 
cause I trust that they are agents 
for change.” 

“It was very difficult walking 
back in this place,” said GRIP 
graduate Alton McSween. Mc- 
Sween was released from San 
Quentin after the Three-Strikes 
Reform Act was passed last No- 
vember. “It was difficult leaving 
you guys behind. The work you 
do in here really helps people out 
there. You don’t believe how im- 
portant you guys are as change 
agents for people out there.” 

A tearful Jack Kornfield of 
the Spirit Rock Buddhist center 
said, “I’m horrified with what 
we do as a society. It’s never too 
late to change your life. You are 
the one who makes the choice 
for change,” adding. “The sto- 
ries you tell give hope to the 
young ones that they don’t have 
to follow the storyteller’s way to 
prison.” 

L.A. Laker basketball su- 
perstar Ron Arte st, aka Metta 
World Peace, gave a video pre- 
sentation. “You don’t have to 
be a saint to want to change. 
We underestimate the power of 
influence,” he said in the video. 
“I want to commend you all for 
getting up. The positive energy 
will rub off. Continue to do posi- 
tive things. It’s all about getting 
up when you fall down.” 

Richmond Mayor Gayle 
McLaughlin gave credit to the 
Richmond Project, an inmate - 
run program designed to work 
as a healing agent for Richmond 
citizens. “To hear the transfor- 
mation that you all are going 
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Camille Nerdrum, John McCarty and Sara Patterson 
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Senator Mark Leno holding a 
certificate presented to him by 
GRIP graduate Andrew Vance 


through gives me hope of soci- 
etal transformation,” she said. 
“Inequalities in the world must 
change for our society to move 
forward. Each of you gives us 
hope. You all are inspiration.” 

Richmond Project Chairman 
Vaughn Miles spoke to the au- 
dience about the strength he 
gained from graduating from 
the GRIP program. He informed 
the audience that on Nov. 18, his 
brother was murdered on the 
streets of Camden, New Jersey. 
“The tools I learned from GRIP 
have allowed me to use this as a 
positive,” he said to the quiet au- 
dience. “It’s easy to say you’re a 
peacemaker during peace, but a 
true peacemaker does it in hard 
times too.” 

Miles then presented Mayor 
McLaughlin with a certificate 
of appreciation from GRIP, rec- 
ognizing her crime reduction ef- 
forts, youth empowerment, and 
prison reform suggestions. “This 
award is for the mayor of my 
city, Mayor Gayle McLaughlin,” 
he said to a cheering audience. 

Gullien was awarded the 
“Generation Ali Robe,” for his 
commitment to self-help and fa- 
cilitation to the various groups. 
After putting on the robe, he 
said, “Float like a butterfly, sting 
like a bee, and cry like a man,” 
to a standing ovation. 

Toward the end of the gradua- 
tion ceremony, the graduates and 
the men in blue in the audience 
stood and apologized in unison 
for the harm caused by their 
criminal acts. 

All 75 graduates then signed 
their nonviolence pledge. 

“We, living on the other side 
of the walls, take a pledge,” said 
GRIP facilitator, Susan Shan- 
non. “These men have learned 
the meaning of interconnected- 
ness of life, learned humility, 
and truth as peacekeepers and 
as agents of change regardless of 
place. They have educated them- 
selves to eliminate stereotypes, 
to learn how to be in healthy re- 


lationships.” Shannon concluded 
by asking “Will the community 
meet with them?” 

HOW GRIP CHANGED 
MY LIFE: 

“I’ve learned through the 
Guiding Rage Into Power Pro- 
gram (GRIP). When I stop, 
think, observe and process any 
negative situation, I always find 
another way to deal with the sit- 
uation without violence. At that 
time, which gives me the power 
to control what happens next to 
me and others that may cause me 
or them harm,” said Eric Durr. 

“GRIP gives me a life with- 
out violence by learning how to 
track my feelings and by know- 
ing anger is a secondary emotion 


“GRIP helped me to recognize 
my secondary pain was the cause 
of my destructive behavior. Now 
I can connect the dots in my life. 
I’m very grateful,” said Dao. 

“GRIP class has given me a 
full perspective on being respon- 
sible, to always have the courage 
to humble myself and to let life 
challenges become a pathway to 
my growth and maturity,” said 
Malcolm Williams. 

“I should have or I shouldn’t 
have - is in the past. It is time 
to take responsibility for all the 
hurt and pain that I caused,” said 
R. Moore. 

“In GRIP, I learned the cour- 
age to face my issues objectively 
and looked into those issues with 
a hope of correcting them. I have 
learned that I am a male by na- 
ture, but a man through achieve- 
ment,” said George “Mesro” 
Coles - Tribe 928. 

“You cannot change the fruit 
without changing the roots. 
Working on attitude and behav- 
ior is like hacking at the leaves. 
Start from the roots; it’s where 
everything begins,” said Peter 
Chhem - Tribe 928. 

“GRIP provided me with a 
sense of brotherhood, where I 
felt safe, owning up to my past 
and empowered to reclaim my 
future,” said Chris Schumacher. 

“Speak when you’re moved to 


Graduates admiring their GRIP certificates 


that covers up the primary feel- 
ings of fear, hurt and many other 
feeling,” said Lenny Beyett. 

“As for ‘fear’, GRIP Tribe 
928 has given me the ability to 
confront my fears by sharing my 
past behaviors and hearing oth- 
ers. It allowed me the courage to 
not only handle ‘mines,’ but to 
conquer them as a whole,” said 
Christopher L. Lewis 

“GRIP has given me a sense of 
unity that is seldom seen in pris- 
on. I’ve learned that I will never 
be alone in my struggles, and 
that my struggles are not mine 
alone,” said Frankie Smith 


tant because it will save me from 
many regrets,” said Nick Lopez 
“I stepped into the 52-week 
GRIP program for continual 
learning to stop my violence and 
develop emotional intelligence. 
I was so motivated by the pro- 
gram that I learned many more 
techniques the Grip program 
offered. I learned to be more au- 
thentic with myself and to oth- 


not my crime. I am worth lov- 
ing, and I can love,” said Ronald 
Cooper. 

“A clearer understanding of 
my own troubles and how my 
shame and substance abuse dis- 
torted my sense of reality,” said 
D. Collier. 

“The GRIP program offered a 
few essential tools to use to calm 
the moment of imminent danger. 
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S. Garcia, Nicholas Garcia, Carmelita Garcia, 
Arnulfo Garcia, M. Garcia, and Nick Garcia II 
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Van Nguyen, Hieu Bui, 

Hieu Nguyen and Danny Nguyen 


speak. Otherwise, listen. . . Well, 
I did just that for 12 months as 
a member of Tribe 928, sharing, 
and listening to years of incarcer- 
ated experiences. Thank y’all,” 
said Edward “Face” Kennedy. 

“GRIP has motivated me to the 
point of learning how to dig deep 
inside myself and recognize that 
this is where change truly be- 
gins,” said Wilburt Witkins. 

“GRIP, it is where I stood with 
my hands in another man’s hand. 
A connection made in sharing, 
in trust, in love - brotherhood 
forever there,” said Marco. 

“I have learned how to express 
genuine affection and how to 
identify my feelings. If they are 
bad feelings, I don’t run away 
from the pain as I did in the past. 
Now I embrace my pain and sit 
in the fire. I’ve learned from 
GRIP that the healing is in the 
pain. I also learned how to stop 
and listen to my body signals. 
GRIP has taught me how to be 
a better man,” said John Johnson 

(j.j.). 

“I’ve learned many things in 
GRIP, but what stood out to me 
most was imminent danger. I’d 
never known what was in-be- 
tween when I was about to cross 
the line, such as sweaty palms, 
butterflies, and stuttering. Rec- 
ognizing my imminent is impor- 


ers. Grip taught me how to work 
with others effectively,” Nicho- 
las Garcia. 

“One of the things I learned 
in the GRIP program is how to 
recognize some of my childhood 
experiences as ‘trauma.’ It never 
occurred to me that the corporal 
punishments I received as a child 
were traumatic experiences. Be- 
fore GRIP, I saw those methods 
of punishment as normal child 
rearing techniques,” said Byron 
Hibbert. 

“To stop and process, control 
my emotions; and not act out on 
them with violence or drugs, has 
been paramount to my growth 
in rehabilitation,” said Terence 
Alan Burton 

“GRIP has taught me Emo- 
tional Intelligence by sitting in 
the fire. This process helped me 
grow and cultivate mindfulness. 
It also helped me expose the real 
me, not some guy that’s pretend- 
ing to be someone that I’m not. 
GRIP taught me the nature of 
responsibility and how I should 
own up to what I did to those 
I’ve hurt. I now hold myself ac- 
countable for the murder of Mr. 
Cornelio Segundo. Thank you 
Jacque for also teaching me to 
be a peace keeper,” said Seelua 
Mikaio. 

“I’m proud to state that my 
tribe has helped to re-introduce 
me to my authentic self and 
overcome my greatest obstacles 
in life - me,” said A. Shavers 
-Tribe 936. 

“GRIP has helped open me 
up in ways that I never thought 
possible. I now know that I’m 


However, the biggest impact of 
the GRIP program on me was 
learning about original (trauma) 
and secondary (karmic) pain. 
It allows me to recognize and 
accept the root of my problem, 
which led to my criminal behav- 
ior,” said Cecil Davis. 

“This program has given me 
the ability to not only stop my vi- 
olence, but it has also enhanced 
my ‘emotional intelligence’ and 
‘mindfulness’ as well,” said 
Richard “Dino” Dean. 

“I came to San Quentin a 
broken, angry man. I signed up 
for the GRIP 52-week class. It 
showed me how to address my 
pain. I feel like I’m looking at 
life through a new pair of glass- 
es. I’m truly grateful,” said John 
McCarthy. 

“From inception to gradua- 
tion, in the Grip program I was 
convinced to modify the way I 
dealt with stress and to follow 
a new life path devoid of vio- 
lence,” said Kenny Cunha. 

The Protestant Choir provided 
music and song by Albert Flagg 
on keyboards, vocals by Timo- 
thy Warren, Leonard Walker, 
Ronald James, Anthony Gallo, 
Michael Adams, Pedro Cruz, 
Charles King, Fredrick Gaines, 
and Christopher Harris. 

Relating Stories Of Violence 
By John Neblett 

Are like different kinds of 
rain: Fire, steel, tears on survi- 
vor’s lips, Shared, they land in 
awareness, Lighting empathic 
feelings -Welding mutual com- 
passion, And suffering becomes 
brothers and sisters. 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 

Graduates marching in the pyramid through the crowd 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Sudoku Corner 
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Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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Complete This Puzzle 
Win a Prize ! 

If it takes five fishermen five minutes to 
catch five fish, how many fishermen are 
needed to catch one hundred fish in one 
hundred minutes? 

The answer to last month’s puzzle is: fifty 

E ercent, just like every other time. Each flip 
as no influence on the next outcome. 

The winner to last month’s puzzle is: Brent 
Hayashi. 

Congratulations to the following contestant 
who also got it right: Hyungjin An. 

Rules: 

The prize will be for completion of brain 
twister puzzles. All puzzle submissions 
should be sent via u-save-em envelope to San 
Quentin News/Education Department. Only 
one entry per person. 

All correct submissions will be placed in a 
hat. The winner will be picked by drawing a 
name from that hat. 

The prize winner will receive four Granola 
Bars. Prizes will only be offered to inmates 
that are allowed to receive the prize items. In- 
mates transferred, sent to ad/seg or otherwise 
not available to claim their prize will result in 
forfeiture. 

The answer and the winner’s name will be 
published in the next issue of the San Quentin 
News. 


By Ashmus Troy 




Book Review 

By Randy Maluenda 


ww 

4444 

THIS IS YOUR BRAIN ON 
MUSIC (By Daniel J. Levi- 
tin) Examines our attachment 
to music in theis “science of a 
human obsession . ” 

yw 

FEMALES GANGS IN 
AMERICA (Edited by Meda 
Chesney-Line & John M. 
Hagedom) Assorted academic 
essays on “girls, gangs, and 
gender" in the United States . 


RATINGS: 

Top responses are four trophies progressing downward to 

one: 

Responses which are two or less are not recommended 
reading. 


Snippefs 

E ggnog is often consumed 
around Christmas. It 
is a thick drink made of 
beaten eggs, milk, sugar, 
nutmeg and often contain- 
ing whisky, rum, wine, etc. 

G reat blizzards of 1888 
caused fifteen thousand 
subway passengers to be 
trapped on New York City’s 
elevated railroad. Some of 
the men provided ladders 
to help passengers escape. 

G etting together on 
Christmas Eve, the Lith- 
uanian serves 12 traditional 
dishes-one for each apostle. 
Everyone must try the food 
or it is deemed bad luck. 

N o land exist under the 
ice of the North Pole. 
The ice cap is between 6.5 
to 10 ft. thick. In the win- 
ter the ice grows to the 
size of the United States. 

O n December 30-31, 
2004, there was record 
breaking donation for the 
most money donated online 
in 24 hours. The donation 
was for the Tsunami Earth- 
quake in southeast Asia. 

G ibraltar of the Pacific is 
one of the nicknames 
for Pearl Harbor. The Japa- 
nese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941. 
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‘ Orange Is the New Black’ Reveals Life in Prison 


BOOK REVIEW 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

As someone who has spent 
nearly two decades in prison, 
I approached Piper Kerman’s 
book about her 15 -month stint in 
a federal prison with some skep- 
ticism. After all, here’s a mid- 
dle-class white woman, turned 
criminal, who maintained her 
family and friends, including 
a well-connected fiance, while 
serving time in a “Disneyland” 
institution. But Orange is the 
New Black , Kerman’s brilliant, 
intellectual insight into what 
prisons are all about, surprised 
me. 

I felt Nancy Mullane’s Life 
After Murder tapped into real- 
ity with; “No one really goes to 


Though I was not directly re- 
sponsible for the January 17, 1969 
UCLA campus shooting deaths 
of John Huggins and “Bunchy” 
Carter, I have come to under- 
stand the ways my participation 
in a “warrior mindset” contrib- 
uted to the violent scenario that 
resulted in their deaths. While 
it is certainly no secret that the 
FBI’s counter intelligence pro- 
gram (COINTELPRO) was an 
external factor in the infiltration 
of the organizations Us and the 
Black Panther Party that exac- 
erbated the conflict, this warrior 
mindset provided the internal 
basis for the violence. Ideologi- 
cal conflict was exploited and 
turned into violent conflict. 

For historical clarity, I think 
it is important to note that this 
warrior mindset of the 1960s 
didn’t just arise out of a vacuum. 
It emerged from a violent and op- 
pressive condition of racial seg- 
regation . It began as frustration 
over the nonviolent strategies of 
the civil rights movement and 
rose to a more militant demand 
for basic human rights. A warrior 
mindset accepted violence “nec- 
essary” and for a “good cause,” 
but a fundamental and problem- 
atic challenge for the Black Pow- 
er Movement then arose: how 
can we challenge and change a 
violent and racist culture without 


prison alone. An invisible rope 
stretches from the heart and 
mind of a prisoner out through 
the bars of his cell, up into the 
sky, over the hills and water, 
dropping back down to earth 
far away, inside the lives of the 
people left behind. As the years 
pass - five, 10, 20, 30 - the fi- 
bers of that rope become frayed, 
and sometimes they snap.” That 
one simple passage in Life After 
Murder exposed what a long 
prison sentence does to a pris- 
oner’s ability to keep it together, 
socially speaking. Having ex- 
perienced the distancing effects 


becoming corrupted and violent 
in the process? 

I entered the restorative justice 
dialogue with Ericka Huggins, 
John’s wife, not to take respon- 
sibility for two murders I did not 
actually commit, but because I 
hope to set an example for oth- 
ers to realize that mindsets, 
and not just the acts, are forms 
of violence. In addition, what 
I’m confessing to and repenting 
from is a mindset; a mindset that 
fostered the atmosphere that help 
cause the deaths of two human 
beings. It’s so easy for a person 
to attempt to absolve himself 
from acts of violence with words 
like, “They started it! I was 
there, ready to get down with my 
homies, but I didn’t fire the fatal 
shot. I didn’t kill anyone!” But if 
this person promoted a warrior 
mindset, there is still responsi- 
bility for violence. 

In a previous article I defined 
warrior mindset as a mindset 
that is essentially militaristic and 
confrontational, “commandist” 
and combative; a mindset that 
finds justification in violence 
and accepts casualties of war 
over preservation of life. A 
“gang banger’s” mentality falls 
into this category. Gangbangers 
are essentially soldiers in a sort 
of civil war. 

This is also true about patri- 
archal mindsets. Even if a per- 
son hasn’t directly participated 
in an act of domestic violence, 


of estrangement first-hand, it’s 
poignant to read about it from 
someone who witnessed its re- 
sults. 

Yet another witness is writer 
Jack Black who lived the life 
in You Cant Win. Based on his 
long arduous life and time as a 
criminal, convict and inmate, 
he really could talk about what 
prison is. Black described the 
sickening feeling he experi- 
enced nearly nine decades ago: 
“You start doing time the min- 
ute the handcuffs are on your 
wrists. The first day you are 
locked up is the hardest, and 


this is the question they must ask 
themselves: in what ways have 
we contributed to or in any way 
validated a patriarchal mindset 
in which women are devalued 
and objectified? In what ways 
have we been complicit through 
our inactions? 

Like so many men growing up 
in patriarchal societies, I inter- 
nalized the male-role belief sys- 
tem. Even in my revolutionary 
heyday, I accepted the broader 
cultural premise that elevates a 
belief in the innate superiority 
of men over women; and viewed 
the role and rights of women 
in restrictive and subordinate 
terms. I was God of my home 
with ultimate authority over any 
and all decisions. My wife was 
my queen whose principle roles 
were to inspire me, educate our 
children and to participate in so- 
cial development. Her greatest 
quality was her femininity; and 
she could not be feminine unless 
she was submissive. We were 
products of a patriarchal society 
that assigns roles, stereotypes 
and attitudes based on gender 
inequality. 

Now, years later, I finally see 
the damage this mindset creates. 
How can we as men challenge 
ourselves and examine our own 
views and consider the impacts, 
thoughts and words — let alone 
our actions/inactions — have on 
wives and daughters and moth- 
ers and sisters? 


the last day is the easiest. There 
comes a feeling of helplessness 
when the prison gates swallow 
you up - cut you off from the 
sunshine and flowers out in the 
world - but that feeling soon 
wears away if you have guts.” 

Kerman echoes Black by not- 
ing, “The truth is, the prison and 
its residents fill your thoughts, 
and it’s hard to remember what 
it’s like to be free, even after a 
few months.” 

Kerman’s safety net was her 
strong family ties. But, lots of 
people who get lost behind the 
bars, aren’t so fortunate, usu- 
ally because of their own anti- 
social habits. In other words, 
they have burned their bridges. 
So, Kerman gets it when she 
writes, “I would never have 
survived without my visits and 
so would grit my teeth and rush 
through the motions. It was the 
prison system’s quid pro quo: 
You want contact with the out- 
side world? Be prepared to show 
your ass, every time.” More- 
over, she recognized that “Pris- 
on is so much about the people 
who are missing from your life 
and who fill your imagination.” 
These shared, clear depictions 
about prison life grabbed me 
and kept me engaged in Ker- 
man’s misery-filled short stint 
in federal prison. 

Orange is the New Black 
also gets into the mental health 
crisis plaguing the U.S. prison 
system. The mental illness be- 
ing a part of the storyline gives 
me hope that free people will 
take a serious look into what’s 
being done to this population of 
misfits. 


“Prison is quite literally a 
ghetto in the most classic sense 
of the word, a place where the 
U.S. government now puts not 
only the dangerous but also the 
inconvenient — people who are 
mentally ill, people who are 
addicts, people who are poor 
and uneducated and unskilled,” 
Kerman writes. 

Orange is the New Black 
grasps “prison realism” where 
“...prison. ..mandates stoicism 
and tries to crush any genuine 
emotion, but everyone, jail- 
ers and prisoners alike, is still 
crossing boundaries left and 
right.” These small situations 
where the human element can- 
not be ignored makes one fight 
to be yourself, notably as Ker- 
man writes, “Yet you still had 
to resolve not to believe what 
the prison system — the staff, 
the rules, even some of the 
other prisoners — wanted you to 
think about yourself, which was 
the worst.” 

It’s a sad fact when free and 
incarcerated people take note 
of as Kerman; “No one who 
worked in ‘corrections’ ap- 
peared to give any thought to 
the purpose of our being there, 
any more than a warehouse 
clerk would consider the mean- 
ing of a can of tomatoes, or try 
to help those tomatoes under- 
stand what the hell they were 
doing on the shelf.” 

Kerman’s ability to choose 
the right words resonates with 
imprisoned readers and gives 
her credibility. Free people 
should trust in her overall mes- 
sage, “What happens in our 
prisons is completely within the 
community’s control.” 

After only a few pages into 
her saga, I was drawn and com- 
pelled to read about me through 
Kerman’s pen. 


On Dec. 11, the federal three-judge panel 
extended the time for California to cap its 
34 prisons at 112,164 inmates to April 18, 
2014. On Nov. 11, the state’s 34 prisons 
held 119,841 inmates, 
according to prison official numbers. 


Corrections: 

Last month’s issue on page 10 the photo of Bruce 
Lisker should be credited to 

Also in the same issue on page 17 Jack Jacqua 
was misidentified as Jack Omega. In the same story 
SQUIRES counselors should be identified as SQUIRES 
mentors. The story about Sergeant Dennis “Bubba” 
Wright should aslo be credited to Rapheal Calix. 


An * OG’s ’ Perspective 


Ridding the Mindset of Violence 

By Watani Stiner 
Staff Writer 


Support San Quentin Programs This Holiday Season: 

Self Help Group 

Website 

Alliance for Change 

http : // allianc e4change . org 

Bay Area Women Against Rape 

http://www.bawar.org 

California Reentry 

http :// ca-reentry. org/donte/ 

Centerforce 

http : / / www. c enterforc e . org/ supp ort/ 

Free to Succeed 

http :// marinliteracy. org 

Guiding Rage Into Power 

http:/insight-out.org/index.php/donate 

Insight Prison Project 

http://insightprisonproject.org 

Kid C.A.T (Hygiene Drive only) 

http://www.compass-sf.org/get-involved/homelessness 

No More Tears 

http://www.no-more-tears.net/about.html 

Prison University Project 

https://donatenow.networkforgood.org/prisonuniversityproject 

San Quentin News 

http :// sanquentinne ws .com 

Vietnam Veterans Group of San Quentin 

http s : //ral ly. org/ S Q Toy Drive 

William James Association 

http://williamjamesassociation.org 

Amala Foundation 

http://www. amalafoundation.org 

Marin Shakespeare 

http : //www. marinshake spear e . org 
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Prisoners Asked to Relive a Past Winter Holiday 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The nipping and chilly air 
of winter has come to San 
Quentin which is a reminder 
to many of us of the holiday 
seasons of long ago. 

Asked on the Line conduct- 
ed brief informal interviews 
with men on the mainline and 
asked: If you could go back in 
time and repeat a winter holi- 
day season, how old are you 
again? Where are you? Who 
are you with? 


“7 remember 
that me and 
my brother got 
motorbikes for 
Christmas and 
I started mine 
up, right in the 
living room with 
my pajamas on ” 


This question brought up 
many joyous holiday memo- 
ries for the men in blue. 

Of the 16 men interviewed, 
12 would go back to a time in 
their childhood. 

Jesus Flores would go back 
to when he was five years old, 
Kevin Sawyer and Christo- 


pher Scull would go back to 
when they were seven, and 
Ishmael Wesley would go 
back to when he was eight. 

“I remember Christmas 
when I was five,” said Flores, 
who was in Palo Alto with his 
parents and siblings. “That’s 
the year I got the most pres- 
ents!” 

Sawyer was in San Francis- 
co with his parents and sib- 
lings. “Those were the days 
of humble beginnings,” said 
Sawyer. 

Scull was in Fontana, Cali- 
fornia with his parents and 
his brothers. “I had gotten my 
first BMX bike!” said Scull. 

Wesley was at home in Rich- 
mond with his two brothers 
and his two sisters. “I remem- 
ber that there was glitter on 
the floor and we were watch- 
ing the Charlie Brown Christ- 
mas and roasting marshmal- 
lows in the fire.” 

Steven Pascascio would go 
back to when he was 10, Adri- 
an Ramirez would go back to 
when he was 13 and Orlando 
Harris would go back to when 
he was 16 years old. 

Five men would want to be 
12 years old again: Valeray 
Richardson, Fannon Figgers, 
Arturo Avalos, Rico Rogers, 
and Eddie Delapena. 

Four men would return 
to when they were younger 


adults. Billy Terry would 
be 18 again, Lawrence Pat- 
terson would be 24, Darryl 
Hill would be 36, and Dwight 
Krizman would be 42 years old 
again. 

Pascascio was in Belize with 
his family opening presents, 
Rogers was in San Francisco 
with his parents, and Avalos 
was in Guadalajara, Mexico 
celebrating Christmas with his 
parents. 

Delapena said, “I remem- 
ber I was with my parents and 
relatives in the Philippines. We 
gathered on Christmas Eve and 
we ate at midnight.” 

Richardson was in Los Ange- 
les with his siblings. “I remem- 
ber that me and my brother got 
motorbikes for Christmas and 
I started mine up, right in the 
living room with my pajamas 
on!” said Richardson. 

Figgers remembers being in 
Chicago. “I was visiting my 
father for Christmas. It was a 
turning point in my life.” 

Ramirez was celebrating 
Christmas with his family. 
“We had decorated the house 
and had helped mom cook ta- 
males, posole, menudo, and 
persimmon cookies.” 

Orlando Harris was in East 
Oakland with his mom. Harris 
said, “I remember that a fam- 
ily friend had come over for 
Christmas. She was a childhood 


friend that I had a crush on. She 
had come into my room while I 
was asleep and 
woke me up to 
spend the day 
with me.” 

Krizman was 
at his in-laws 
house in Farm- 
ington, New 
Mexico. He 
was with his 
five-year-old 
son. “He saw 
snow for the 
first time. We 
helped him on 
a treasure hunt 
in the snow. 

Santa and the 
elves had hid 
his presents in 
the snow!” said 
Krizman. 

Hill was in 
Oakland with 
his wife Feli- 
cia and their 
four children. 

“We were all 
home together 
for Christmas. 

It was the last 
time I got to 
spend with my 
wife before she 
passed away,” 
said Hill. 

Patterson cel- 
ebrated Christ- 


mas in Wasco, California with 
his daughter Vanessa and his 
daughter’s mother Esther. 

Terry celebrated and enjoyed 
Christmas alone in San Fran- 
cisco. 



The World Tree of Hope is a giant holiday 
tree displayed in the Rotunda of San 
Francisco City Hall each December that 
is decorated with thousands of origami 
cranes and stars that are inscribed with 
people’s wishes and hopes for the future 
of the world. rainbowfund.org/tree 


Wellness Corner 

By Kris Himmelberger 
Staff Writer 

The ultimate upper body exercise is the push-up, says Convict Conditioning author and coach Paul Wade. 

It’s no secret that push-ups build strength and muscles, strengthen tendons and train the upper body to work in coordination with the mid 

section and the lower body. Wade advocates going back to the basics. He suggests a progressive variation of 10 different push-ups: 

• Wall push-ups • Incline push-ups • Kneeling push-ups • Half push-ups 

• Full push-ups • Close push-ups • Uneven push-ups • 54 one-arm push-ups 

• Lever push-ups • One-arm push-ups 

Each of these push-ups is designed to work a different part of the muscle. Push-ups build the pectoris major, anterior deltoid, pectoris minor, 
and all three heads of the triceps. When doing push-ups, you should find a comfortable hand position. Keep your torso, hips and legs aligned. 
Keep your arms straight at the top of the movement, but not hyper-extended. It is also important to breath smoothly — out on the way up and 
in on the way down. Count two seconds down, with a one second pause, and two seconds back up. 

The wall push-up 

Wall push-ups are a good form of physical therapy. However, if you have any medical problems you should consult your physician. Find a 
wall. Facing the wall (with your feet together), place your palms flat against the wall. Your arms should be straight and shoulder width apart 
with the hands at chest level. Bend the shoulders and elbows until the forehead gently touches the wall. This is the finishing position. Press to 
the start position and repeat. Beginning: 1 set of 10; Intermediate: 2 sets of 25; Advanced: 3 sets of 50. 

Incline push-ups 

Find a secure or stable object (desk, tall chairs, work surfaces, or cell basin) that is about half your height and reaches the midpoint section 
of your body. With your feet together, lean over and grasp the object with your arms straight, shoulder- width apart. If the object reaches your 
midpoint, it should put you at about 45 degrees from the floor (This is the start position of the exercise). Bending at the elbows and shoulders, 
lower yourself until your torso gently touches the top of the object. Pause briefly before pressing back up to the start position and repeat. Be- 
ginning: 1 set of 10; Intermediate: 2 sets of 20; Advanced: 3 sets of 40. 

Kneeling push-ups 

Kneel on the floor with your feet together and your palms flat on the floor in front of you. The arms should be straight, shoulder-width apart, 
and in line with your chest. Link one ankle around the other and keep the hips straight and in alignment with the trunk and head. This is the 
start position. Using the knees as a pivot, bend at the shoulders and elbows until your chest is approximately one fist’s width from the floor. 
Pause and press to the start position, then repeat. Beginning: 1 set of 10; Intermediate: 2 sets of 15; Advanced: 3 sets of 30. 

Half push-ups 

From the kneeling position, place your palms on the floor and stretch your legs out behind you. Your hands should be about shoulder-width 
apart, directly below your upper chest. Your feet and legs should be together. Tighten your supporting muscles, so that your back hips and legs 
stay locked inside. Start with your arms straight. Lower yourself approximately half the length of your extended arms or until your elbows 
forms a right angle. An excellent way to establish how far to descend is to use a ball directly below your hips. This is the start position. Bend 
at the shoulder and elbows until your hips lightly make contact with the ball. Pause before pressing back to the start position. Beginning: 1 set 
of 8; Intermediate: 2 sets of 12; Advanced: 2 sets of 25. 

The remaining exercises in the push-up series will be covered next month. We would like your input on this column and welcome any sug- 
gests, including future topics. 
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Oragami Cranes Decorate San Francisco City Hall’s Holiday Tree 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


T. Mondragon, Q. Fallon, R. Silk, R. Donaldson, G. Garcia, 
A. Vance, Jun Hamamoto., A. Montgomery, F. Delvalle, E. 
Villanueva, LaVerne, Vivienne Florendo, D. Sherman, B. 
Ai, Bottom:H. Marshall, A. Alto, and G. Coates 


By Boston Woodard 
Staff Writer 

Every December, San Fran- 
cisco City Hall displays a huge 
holiday tree in its rotunda. The 
tree is decorated with thou- 
sands of origami cranes and 
stars inscribed with people’s 
wishes and hopes for a better 
world. The tree is called The 
World Tree of Hope. 

Fifteen members of San 
Quentin’s American Indian 
Culture and Spiritual Group 
(AICSG) have volunteered to 
create and assemble hundreds 
of Origami Cranes for this 
great cause. The group of vol- 
unteers meets at the Interfaith 
Chapel every Thursday night, 
their “culture night” as it’s 
called, with the goal of giving 
back to the community. 

San Quentin self-help vol- 
unteer Jun Hamamoto spon- 
sors the craft-making experi- 
ence. Borey Ai and Hamamoto 
taught origami to the class. 

On one recent Thursday, staff 
member Vivienne Florendo 
also stopped by to help. AICSG 
origami project coordinators 
Tony Alto and Andrew orga- 
nized and managed the occa- 
sion by ensuring tables, chairs 
and materials were available to 
the volunteers. 

The Spiritual Group divided 
into several smaller groups to 
construct the cranes. Hama- 
moto and Florendo also cre- 
ated cranes of their own for the 
tree-decorating project. 

This is the first year Native 
Americans from San Quentin 
have assisted in The World 
Tree of Hope project but they 


have participated in other proj- 
ects, such as crafting origami 
cranes, stars, birds, and rab- 
bits, which were handed out to 
the kids at Oakland’s Children 
Hospital. 

For several months, Hama- 
moto has been working with 
the American Indian Culture 
and Spiritual Group coordinat- 
ing their Thursday night pro- 
gram. 

“This is our second origami 
project. We spent two evenings 
making cards for kids at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital — one evening 
learning origami basic models 
and one evening folding ori- 
gami for the children,” said 
Hamamoto. 

Alto and Andrew told the 
San Quentin News that all the 
crafts constructed and donated 
to Children’s Hospital were 


chemical and toxin free. 

“We are mindful of the ma- 
terials we use to make the 
cranes and other items we do- 
nate,” said co- coordinator An- 
drew. “Some of those kids are 
real sick, and we want to make 
sure they receive items that are 
safe and healthy and that will 
hopefully bring smiles to their 
faces.” 

“Origami is meditative,” 
commented Hamamoto. “When 
you concentrate on folding, 
you are in the present moment. 
I learned origami from my par- 
ents as a child.” 

According to Hamamoto, 
“The group loved the first 
origami project and asked for 
more. This made me deeply 
happy. When I was asked by 
Jeff Cotter of the World Rain- 
bow Fund to contribute this 


year, I thought it was a great 
opportunity for the AICSG to 
be involved, giving them an 
opportunity to give back to the 
community.” 

The Rainbow World-Fund 
(rainbowfund.org/tree), which 
sponsors The World Tree of 
Hope event, calls it a “symbol 
of global unity.” The organiza- 
tion accepts wishes from any- 
one, which will be printed out, 
folded into an origami crane, 
and placed on the tree. 

Founded in 2000, the World 
Rainbow Fund is an all-volun- 
teer international humanitar- 
ian service agency based in the 
Fesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Trans- 
gender (FGBT) and friends 
community. The fund works 
to help people who suffer from 
hunger, poverty, disease, natu- 
ral disaster, oppression, and war 
by raising awareness and funds 
to support relief efforts around 


the world. 

RWF’s philosophy is that we 
are all “One Human Family” 
and that we are living in a time 
that tells us that our survival on 
this planet is dependent on us 
all giving more to each other. 

When asked what it means 
to the men of AICSG to assist 
in this event, coordinator Alto 
said, “It’s great. It’s an opportu- 
nity for our community to help 
out fellow human beings in a 
small but sincere way.” 

As San Quentin’s AICSG 
members labored on twisting, 
turning and shaping material 
into holiday ornaments replete 
with their hopes and wishes for 
the New Year, their sincerity 
and dedication was apparent. 
“We wanted to do our part to 
help others during the holidays. 
This means a lot to us,” said one 
volunteer while concentrating 
fully on his creative task. 
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San Quentin’s American Indian Culture and 
Spiritual Group folding origami cranes 


San Quentin Prisoner Writes Unique Obituary Before His Passing 


Editor’s Note: George Burns 
passed away on Oct. 16, 2013. 
Burns was one of the eight in- 



George J. Burns 
November 29, 1971- 
October 16, 2013 


mates honored at a memorial 
service held in the Protestant 
Chapel on Nov. 15, 2013. He 
was the youngest of the in- 
mates. Fast year he took a 
journalism class held by Pat- 
ten College. One of his as- 
signments was to write his 
own obituary. Here is what he 
wrote: 

Mr. Burns went to High- 
lands High in Sacramento. 
He participated in track and 
played football his freshman 
year for Highlands High. 

He loved to cook different 
types of food. He was a very 
good cook. He enjoyed read- 
ing, writing, fishing, fixing 
up old cars, and listening to 
music. His favorite music was 
rap, which Tupac was his fa- 
vorite rapper. He was also 
good at drawing. 

Mr. Burns’ funeral will be 


held June 18, 2012, at 10 a.m. 
The burial will take place at 
Sunset Fawn, 1900 Sunrise 
Blvd. in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia 95678. 

George was born in Sacra- 
mento Nov. 29, 1971, to Don 
Weatherspoon and Shirley 
Smith. He married Cherish 
Proctor in Sacramento, where 
they lived with their son. 

Mr. Burns was a student in 
Patton College, where he was 
trying to achieve his A. A. de- 
gree in basic education. Also, 
he was a writer for the San 
Quentin Guild Journalism 
class. 

He was able to make the fol- 
lowing achievements in his 
life. George obtained his high 
school diploma and completed 
a course in business. He fin- 
ished top of his class in jani- 
torial duties, and in computer 


class. 

He worked at San Quentin’s 
kitchen where he was a leads- 
man and was the founder of 
Fathers Doing Positive Things 
(FDPT,) where he worked hard 
giving back to the communi- 
ty. 

He was also a big brother 
sponsor to the Boys Club. He 
was the heart and soul of his 
family. His love for family 
and friends was evident in his 
daily life, and he touched the 
lives of many. He was known 
to his family and friends as a 
good guy who spoke his mind. 
George was the type of person 
that loved helping those that 
were less fortunate and need- 
ed help. His heart was made 
of gold, and everyone who 
crossed paths with him en- 
joyed having him around. He 
was very protective of those 


who were close to him. 

Mr. Burns was always try- 
ing to find something positive 
he could do to help others. 

Mr. Burns’ early life was 
rocky; he was in and out of 
jail. He was the founder of 
the North Highlands Gang- 
sta Crips in which his gang 
involvement led him to com- 
mit a shooting that landed him 
in prison for 31 years and 8 
months. 

During this time is when he 
started changing his ways and 
attitude toward life. George 
begun to get involved in things 
that would benefit his future. 
He enrolled in Patton College 
and started writing for San 
Quentin Journalism Guild. 
His going to college and put- 
ting articles together for San 
Quentin News is how he spent 
his leisure time. 
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UC Berkeley Students Praise S.Q. Programs 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Editor’s note: For security rea- 
sons, The San Quentin Educa- 
tion Staff requests San Quentin 
News use only the first names 
of the college students in this 
article. We have honored that 
request. 

For more than a dozen years, 
students from a prestigious 
Northern California university 
have been venturing inside a 



change, because Eve seen it first 
hand,” Natrina added. 

“TIP offers a tour of San 
Quentin in the spring where we 
walk by cells and try whatever is 
on the menu in the dining hall,” 
said another tutor Erin. “When 
the tour got to the cells, and I 
was able to see how the men live. 


whole. We could do a better job 
at intervention. Overall, I think 
more can be done. The amount 
of help is limited to the time 
we’re here. It would be great if 
there could be tutors here all the 
time. I think we could do more 
as a society.” 

David said inmates who re- 



201 3 Fall Teach in Prison Project Students 


state prison, tutoring inmates 
who do not have high school di- 
plomas. 

Each semester University of 
California, Berkeley, sends be- 
tween 60 and 100 students in- 
side San Quentin State Prison’s 
Education Department through 
its Teach in Prison (TIP) pro- 
gram. 

The impetus of the program, 
which began in 2000, is to edu- 
cate inmates in order to reduce 
recidivism and end mass incar- 
ceration, say its supporters. Two- 
hours a week, TIP has classes on 
campus about criminal justice 
reform. 

“It’s the most amazing pro- 
gram that I’ve been involved 
with,” said TIP co-president, 
Natrina. “It taught me a lot about 
injustices in the prison system. 
Now, prisoners’ rights have be- 
come the focus of my social ac- 
tivism.” 

“People coming from privi- 
leged positions in society don’t 
always question the inequali- 
ties that lead to drug use, school 
dropout rates or other factors 
leading to mass incarceration,” 
said TIP tutor Brenna. 

“Many people in society 
think more about punishment 
than rehabilitation. But, I know 
that people have the capacity to 


I started crying. I immediately 
rearranged my schedule to fit 
Teach in Prison, and have been 
with the program ever since.” 

Erin said she has had complex 
conversations with inmates but 
noticed some struggle reading. 
“It indicates a failure in the edu- 
cation system,” she said. “It’s 
obvious the person is intelligent, 
but through their work, it be- 
comes apparent that somewhere 
along the line, their teachers, 
their parents, whoever, just let 
them slip by.” 

“One of the reasons I’m in- 
volved with Teach in Prison is 
personal,” Erin said. “I’ve had 
family members suffer some of 
the same experiences some of 
the men here have.” 

“I’ve been involved with 
inmates since 2005, when I 
worked with Karos, a spiritual 
organization. I’ve been involved 
every since, said TIP tutor Da- 
vid.” 

David said the high percent- 
age of people in prison who have 
substance abuse problems are 
ignored by the current crimi- 
nal justice system. “There is 
evidence that people who have 
these problems could be more 
successful, if they were initially 
addressed. The punitive direc- 
tion does not help society as a 


ceive his tutoring appreciate the 
classroom presence of Berkeley 
students. “It’s encouraging to 
watch student learn something 
new. It is rewarding as a teacher 
to watch a student solve a math 
problem that doesn’t make sense 
to him at first.” 

Brenna is majoring in Psy- 
chology with a minor in Global 
Poverty. “I think that if more 
people had the opportunity to 
work inside a prison, justice re- 
form would be more possible.” 

Inmate Jeff McAuliffe has 
been at San Quentin four years. 
He has been a teacher’s aide in 
the TIP classroom for about 
a month. He said Mr. Shimel, 
hired him after he passed the 
GED test. 

“I help the students in their 
educational goals, McAuliffe 
said. “One of my teaching points 
is that I was in the class. If I can 
do it, you can.” 

McAuliffe said having the 
Berkeley students around helps 
a lot. The more the better, he 
added. “The inmates tend to ask 
them for help, because it’s an 
opportunity for them to interact 
with someone from the commu- 
nity instead of just another in- 
mate. Everyone is trying to bet- 
ter himself in the classroom.” 

“Mr. Shimel is a great teacher 


and has a big heart,” McAuliffe 
added. “He tries to adhere to ev- 
eryone’s learning goals, and he’s 
good at his job.” 

“I’ve been a tutor for Mr. 
Shimel for about eight months,” 
said Steve Piazza. 

Piazza said he was Valedicto- 
rian for his GED class. “I helped 
people in 
the class- 
room while 
earning my 
GED. When 
I graduated, 
I got hired,” 
he said. “The 
students re- 
ally like the 
Berkeley tu- 
tors. They 
come from 
all kinds of 
backgrounds 
from around 
the world. 
The inmates 
look forward 
to getting 
help from 

them.” 

Facilitating access to GEDs 
in the Teaching in Prison pro- 
gram gives students the chance 
to qualify for one of the prison’s 
many college programs. 

When asked about the impact 
of the Berkeley students, Mr. 
Shimel said, “It brightens up my 
day. I’m walking on sunshine.” 

Shimel has been teaching in 


Photo courtesy of Natrina 


the California prisons for 15 
years, 10 of those years at San 
Quentin. As for the Berkeley 
students, “I like their different 
areas of interests. They bring a 
fresh perspective from around 
the world to my classroom, 
which is a good thing.” 

“I like lightening the mood 
in a place where being hard is 
sometimes not the way things re- 
ally are,” said TIP tutor, Shenel. 
“The biggest thing for me is 
seeing the progress in the class- 
room. I like seeing the progress 
in humanity and humility in a 
place where it’s often not there, 
is rewarding.” 

“Before I went to Berkeley, I 
read Pedagogy of the Oppressed, 
by Paulo Freire,” TIP tutor 
Shenel said. “The phrase ‘Lib- 
eration is a Praxis,’ stuck out to 
me, because it means action and 
reflection of men and women 
upon their world is needed in 
order to transform it. I realized 
that is what I need to do. If you 
are going to be on this world, 
you have to make the most of it, 
no matter where you are. 

“The Richmond- San Rafael 
Bridge for a lot of us is a bridge 
that doesn’t just physically con- 
nect Cal to San Quentin. But 
like the class, it has been able 
to serve as a community con- 
nection between two groups of 
people who otherwise would not 
get to meet— and who through 
current legal/ political system 
are not intended to meet,” Erin 
said. “I am very thankful to 
work with teachers, who have 
been very supportive of our pro- 
gram.” 


Notice: 

Vocational Electronics is scheduled to begin 
January 6, 2014. 

Computer Literacy is scheduled to begin early 
January 2014. 


Educational assistance is available to Spanish 
speaking inmates in the Education Department, 
Building C2. 

Asistencia educacional es disponible para 
reclusos de habla hispana en el Departamento de 
Education, Edificio C2. No importa si usted esta 
asignado a una clase o no, usted puede inscribirse 
para recibir asistencia. 

It does not matter if you are assigned to a 
classroom or not, you may sign up for assistance. 


Santa Monica Violence Prompts 
Focus on New Vocational Programs 


By Micheal Cooke 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The shooting deaths of seven 
people last summer prompted 
the Santa Monica City Coun- 
cil to consider a plan for a new 
youth vocational training pro- 
gram focused on school dropouts 
and unemployed 16 to 24 -year 
olds, reports the Santa Monica 
Lookout. 

If the Council decides to fund 
the $239,668 program, it would 
assist youngsters with finding 
work in the hospitality and ser- 
vices industries, supporters say. 


The Virginia Avenue Park’s 
Teen Center would facilitate the 
Hospitality Training Academy 
(HTA) with the Venice-based 
St. Joseph Center operating the 
training program, the planners 
report. 

HTA executive director, Adine 
Forman said the non-profit’s 
goal is to help participants de- 
velop skills useful for building a 
career, rather than steering them 
into fast food work. 

City officials say they hope 
to begin by providing mental 
health services to 50 teens and 
young adults already identified 


by HTA and St. Joseph staff. The 
non-profit was selected because 
of its record of accomplishments 
with innovation initiatives. 

The social services would ad- 
dress the fundamental factors of 
youth violence. “In light of these 
events and in an effort to sup- 
port the community, staff rec- 
ommended the acceleration and 
advancement of the program,” 
an unidentified staff member 
said. 

According to a staff report, 
the new job-training program is 
ready to go as soon as funding is 
approved. 


Robert E. Burton Adult School Voluntary 
Education Program (VEP) 

“The beautiful thing about learning is 
that nobody can take it away from you ” 

-B.B. King 

VEP offers: 

• Supplemental Educational Programming 

• Academic Support and Progress toward Educa- 
tional Goals (GED, college, life skills, etc) 

• Opportunity to improve academic and life 
skills, concurrently with job assignment or oth- 
er education programs 

• Opportunity to complete or obtain your GED 

• Opportunity to earn Milestone credits 

• Self-Improvement skills such as work-place, 
math, language, and employability skills 

• Individualized and/or Small Group Instruction 

Send your information in a U-Save-Em 
envelope to the Education Department/ 

Att. VEP and you will be contacted. 
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San Quentin Hosts the First 
Rabbi of an African Tribe 

RELIGION 


By JulianGlenn Padgett 
Staff Writer 

San Quentin was host to the 
first rabbi of an African tribe 
with a century-old history in Ju- 
daism. 

In 2003, Ger shorn Sizomou 
was trained as a rabbi at Ziegler 
School of Rabbinic Studies in 
Los Angeles, said Danielle Me- 
shorer of Be’chol Lashon in San 
Francisco. 

Last November Sizomou vis- 
ited San Quentin’s Jewish Syna- 
gogue to speak about his jour- 


ney in Judaism. “I was born and 
raised in a village in East Ugan- 
da, and the history of my people, 
the Abuyadaya tribe, can be 
traced back 100 years,” he said. 
Abuyadaya means the People of 
Judah. 

Sizomou said he wants to share 
his journey of peace, hope and 
perseverance with San Quentin’s 


diverse Jewish commu- 
nity. “Coming in here 
is a lot less scary than 
I thought it would be. 
I’ve traveled all over 
the world. I’ve been 
through checkpoints in Israel and 
Egypt. So this wasn’t that bad.” 

However, due to a security 
issue, Sizomou had to change 
his shoes. “I wasn’t going to let 
something like that get in the 
way. I was looking forward to 
this because I knew that it would 
be very interesting to meet Jew- 
ish men in prison,” he said. 


Sizomou explained that as a 
child growing up in Africa, his 
tribe was already observing Ju- 
daism. “The Abuyadaya chose 
Judaism, we self- converted much 
in the way that Ruth the Moabite 
did with Naomi, the Israelite 
woman.” 

“With the history of my com- 
munity, being Jewish was the 
natural way of our lives. It was 
who we were; it’s who we are,” 
Sizomou said. 

Judaism began to take root in 
the Abuyadaya tribe around 1919, 
when the British selected Semei 
Kakungulu to be a Christian mis- 
sionary. “The missionaries gave 
Kakungulu a Bible to read but 
he was drawn to the five books 
of Moses. And after reading the 
Torah, Kakungulu gave the New 
Testament back,” said Sizomou. 

According to Sizomou, 


Kakungulu studied the Torah and 
trained himself according to the 
laws of Leviticus; he began by 
observing Judaism straight and 
with determination. 

Being Jewish and growing up 
in Uganda came with many chal- 
lenges, Sizomou said. 

As an example, he said, when 
Idi Amin rose to power in Janu- 
ary 1971 Judaism was outlawed. 
People were calling the Abuy- 
adaya, Christ Killers. They were 
doing everything to dissuade 
them from being Jewish. 

“That didn’t work because we 
were Jewish in everything we did 
in our hearts and souls. We went 
underground, and we continued 
learning and studying Torah and 
living as Jewish people,” he said. 

After Amin’s regime fell in 
1976, Judaism was practiced 
more openly. 


Prisoners Encouraging Practice of Jehovah Witnesses 


By Aaron Martin 
Contributing Writer 

You may have noticed dedi- 
cated inmates posted at strategic 
places on prison yards, bearing 
gifts of spiritual food in the form 
of Watchtower and Awake mag- 
azines. They offer this informa- 
tive literature, spiritual wisdom 
and insight into the scriptures 
with the hope of encouraging ev- 
eryone to draw close to Jehovah. 

D. Ernest Soltero, an inmate 
who is practicing Messianic Ju- 
daism, shared his feelings about 
the way Witnesses teach the reli- 
gion. He said that it bothered him 
at first before he was a reformed 
Kerraite, a sect of Judaism. Solt- 
ero had considered Jehovah’s 
Witnesses a cult. He says that 
he is now more tolerant of other 
people who profess a belief in the 
Messiah. “I have spoken to Wit- 
nesses and studied with them. 


My impression is that they have 
a deep, sincere conviction and a 
strong, sound belief. I find their 
articles very informative, Bible- 
based and non-biased,” Soltero 
added. 

Richard Richardson is one of 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses preach- 
ing here at San Quentin. He has 
been a Jehovah’s Witness for 12 
years after embracing the reli- 
gion in 2001 at Calipatria State 
Prison. His grandparents were 
Witnesses, and he remembers 
visiting the Kingdom Hall, the 
place of worship for Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, with his mom as a 
child. 

Richardson says he preaches 
the word and distributes Jeho- 
vah’s Witness literature because 
he is following a command from 
Jesus as written in Matthew, 
chapter 28, verses 19 and 20, 
which says, “Go therefore and 
make disciples of people of all 


the nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 
Teaching them to observe all the 
things I have commanded you. 
And look! I am with you all the 
days until the conclusion of the 
system of things.” 

Richardson does not take it 


personal. When people reject 
the message he has to offer, 
saying, “Jehovah teaches that 
it’s not personal against us, so 
we don’t worry about how they 
will respond.” Richardson has 
preached at both Calipatria and 
Ironwood prisons, but he says 
that it is easier to preach here at 


San Quentin. He points to the 
“lack of politics among inmates” 
making it easier for him to do 
what is most important: “saving 
lives.” 

There are 13 baptized Wit- 
nesses at San Quentin. You will 
see them out daily doing their 
ministry because they love help- 
ing people draw closer to God 
and explaining to them what the 
“Bible Really Teaches.” Witness- 
es who are either elders or min- 
isters from local congregations 
sponsor the meetings. These 
male volunteers consistently 
sacrifice time away from their 
loved ones and other responsi- 
bilities to help and encourage 
the Witness population in San 
Quentin. They have services on 
Wednesdays at 6:00 pm, Bible 
Study and Ministry School, and 
again on Saturday at 9:00 am for 
a study of the Watchtower. All 
are welcomed to attend. 
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Wesley Eisiminger, Charles Tatum, 
Richard Richardson and Aaron Martin 


Dr. Maulana Karenga Educates Core Message About Kwanzaa 


By Dr. Maulana Karenga 
Professor of Africana Studies 

California State University- 
Long Beach, Creator of Kwan- 
zaa. 

The core message and ex- 
pansive meaning of Kwanzaa 
is rooted in its role as a rightful 
and joyous celebration of family, 
community and culture. Indeed, 
it is a celebration of a people in 
the rich and complex course of 
their daily lives and in the midst 
of their awesome and transforma- 
tive movement through human 
history. It is a holiday that grew 
out of the ancient origins of first- 
fruit harvest festivals which cel- 
ebrate the abundant good of life 
and all living things and the good 
of earth itself and all in it. It rises 
also out of our modern struggle 
for an inclusive freedom, a sub- 
stantive justice, a dignity-affirm- 
ing equality and a life-enhancing 
power of our people over our des- 
tiny and daily lives. And it bears 
the mark and message of both 
models and movements. 

It is this ancient, fertile and 
constantly cultivated soil and 
source of our culture that explain 
the extraordinary and constant 
growth of Kwanzaa throughout 
the world African community. 
Surely, Kwanzaa would not have 
lasted if it had simply been a sea- 
sonal trend, a consumerist fad 
or the purchasable product of a 
corporate-cultivated conscious- 
ness. Moreover, its resilience and 


relevance, like its origins and 
future, do not lie in official ap- 
proval, presidential greetings or 
governmental recognition and 
endorsement by resolution on 
any level. Rather Kwanzaa was 
a cultural creation, created and 
introduced to the African com- 
munity as an audacious act of 
self-determination 

Each Kwanzaa we are called 
upon to think deeply about our 
lives and the world, and ask our- 
selves how do we as a person 
and people understand ourselves 
and address the critical issues of 
our times in ethical and effective 
ways. Then, we are to recommit 
ourselves to our highest ideals, 
our best values and visions, and 
to a sustained and transformative 
practice of these principles. And 
at the heart and center of Kwan- 
zaa are the Nguzo Saba, The Sev- 
en Principles. 

Indeed, the Nguzo Saba offer 
us a foundation and framework 
to address issues of our time 
through both principles and prac- 
tices, a unity which cannot be 
broken without damaging and di- 
minishing them both. This means 
prefiguring in our daily lives and 
practices the good world we all 
want and deserve to live in, and 
it requires constant reflection on 
and practicing the Nguzo Saba 
and interrelated values directed 
toward bringing good in the 
world. 

Surely, in a world ravaged and 
ruined by war, defined by divi- 


sion, oppression and varied forms 
of greed, hatred, and hostility, the 
principle of Umoja (Unity) invites 
an alternative sense of solidarity, a 
peaceful togetherness as families, 
communities, and fellow human 
beings. It teaches us the oneness 
of our people, everywhere, the 
common ground of our human- 
ity with others and our shared 
status as possessors of dignity 
and divinity. But it also encour- 
ages us to feel at one with and 
in the world, to be constantly 
concerned about its health and 
wholeness, especially as we face 
the possibility of climate change 
and other disasters around the 
world. 

In a time in which occupation 
and oppression of countries and 
peoples are immorally presented 
as necessary and even salvation, 
the principle of Kujichagulia 
(Self-determination) rejects this 
and reaffirms the right of persons 
and peoples to determine their 
own destiny and daily lives; to 
live in peace and security; and to 
flourish in freedom everywhere. 
In opposition to alienation and 
isolation from others, fostered 
fear and hatred for political pur- 
poses, and a vulgar individual- 
ism at the expense of others, the 
principle of Ujima (Collective 
Work and Responsibility) teaches 
us the necessary and compelling 
commitment to work together to 
conceive and build the good com- 
munity, society and world we 
want and deserve to live in. And 


this means cooperatively repair- 
ing and renewing the world. 

In a world where greed, re- 
source seizure and plunder have 
been globalized with maximum 
technological and military power, 
we must uphold the principle and 
practice of Ujamaa (Cooperative 
Economics) or shared work and 
wealth. The Principle reaffirms 
the right to control and benefit 
from the resources of one’s own 
lands and to an equitable and just 
share of the goods of the world. 
In a world where there is an ur- 
gent need to move beyond petty 
and perverse purposes and nar- 
row and narcissistic concerns, 
the principle and practice of Nia 
(Purpose) provides us with an ex- 
pansive ethical alternative. For it 
teaches us the collective vocation 
of bringing, increasing, and sus- 
taining good in the world, and in- 
suring the well-being, health and 
wholeness of the world. 

In a world where war lays waste 
the lands and lives of the people, 
where depletion, pollution and 
plunder of the environment put the 
world at risk and climate change 
threatens devastating hurricanes, 
floods, famine, millions more of 
refugees and the submersion by 
rising seas of whole communi- 
ties and nations, the principle and 
practice of Kuumba (Creativity) 
is imperative. For it puts forth the 
ethical ancestral teaching from 
the Husia of serudj ta, the moral 
obligation to do all we can in the 
way we can to heal, repair, re- 


build and renew the world, leav- 
ing it more beautiful and benefi- 
cial than we inherited it. 

Finally, in our world and time 
when words of hope and change 
evaporate into business as usual, 
when peace is proposed for war, 
social programs put on hold, 
bankers bailed out and the poor 
erased from the agenda, Imani 
(Faith) offers a shield against de- 
spair, cynicism and paralyzing 
disappointment. Faith calls us to 
believe in the good we seek to 
create, to work for it and to live it 
in our daily lives. Indeed, only in 
this way will we be able to repair 
and renew ourselves in the pro- 
cess and practice of repair and re- 
new ourselves in the process and 
practice of repairing, rebuilding 
and renewing the world. 

In the spirit of the steadfast faith 
of our ancestors, let us meditate 
on and give ever-deeper meaning 
in actual practice to this Kwan- 
zaa wish of good and prayerful 
request of our ancestors: May we 
speak truth and do justice every- 
where. May we always evaluate 
rightfully and not act in disregard 
of the sacred and the people. May 
we enter praise and leave loved ev- 
erywhere we go. May our speech 
be wholesome and without blame 
or injury to others. May we reject 
evil and embrace joy. May we live 
a lifetime of peace. And may we 
pass in peace having done Maat 
and brought good in the world. 

Heri za Kwanzaa! (Happy 
Kwanzaa!) 
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Veterans Honor Falling Heroes in San Quentin 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 

Veterans standing in honor of falling soldiers 


Continued from Page 1 

Healing Veterans, 18 veterans 
a day were killing themselves. 
Today that number has jumped 
to 24 per day. Self pointed out 


that more veterans commit sui- 
cide each year than are killed in 
combat. 

As Self spoke, the litany of 
names continued in the back- 
ground, underscoring his words. 
The inmates recited not only the 
name of each vet killed in mili- 
tary action; they also read the 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 

J. Curzon speaking to the 
crowd on the Lower Yard 

name of every veteran who took 
his or her own life. 

But Self said he noticed some- 
thing else: the suicide rate among 
incarcerated veterans is actually 
quite low. “Guys in prison are 
forced to stop and look at the 
mirror and deal with issues of 
the past,” he said. 

So, Self began a program in 
which older veterans in prison 
can help each other and vets out- 
side of prison to come to terms 
with their post traumatic stress 
disorder. The aim of the group 
is to reduce the numbers of vets 
committing suicide and those 
coming into prison. 

“Here they are incarcerated, 
locked up away from the rest of 
world after having defended our 
country and gone through the 
horrors and the traumas of war,” 


said chaplain Susan Shannon, 
who attends the meeting once a 
month. “Their intention is not to 
sulk or feel sorry for themselves 
or feel isolated, but to help oth- 
ers.” 

Once a week on Thursdays, 
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veterans from the community 
join those inside to talk about ev- 
erything from military service to 
childhood abuse. “What it’s like 
to see a woman and her three 
kids in a car at a checkpoint get 
mowed down and killed and re- 
alize that they weren’t an enemy 
combatant. They didn’t have any 
IEDs in the vehicle. It was just a 
mother and her kids that didn’t 
know any better. When you’re on 
the end of the 50 caliber gun that 
killed them that has an effect on 
you,” Self said. 

Through narrative therapy — 
writing and tell- 
ing their stories — 
the members of 
the group process 
the painful events 
in their lives and 
discover they are 
not alone. 

Tony Marquez, 
a veteran who is 
serving a life sen- 
tence under the 
three strikes law, 
said the group 
has helped him 
to gain empathy 
for others and 
understanding of 
himself. “It’s sad 
to say, but I didn’t 
have a lot of con- 
cern for people and their feel- 
ings.” Marquez shrugged. His 
gap-toothed smile was humor- 
less. He said he now understands 
on a deeper level that “it affects 
more than just yourself when you 
do a crime.” 

Self’s curriculum has rel- 
evance beyond the world of vet- 
erans. It has been adapted for 
use by the Richmond Project, an 


organization started by prison- 
ers from the city of Richmond 
to help stop the cycle of violence 
and incarceration. 

“PTSD — it’s not just veter- 
ans suffering from it. It’s also 
people in urban communities,” 
said Vaughn Miles, chairman 
of the Richmond Project. Miles 
has a wide smile and white teeth. 
He laughs easily, but his life has 
been far from easy. He described 
abuse in his home, seeing his 
friends killed in the streets, and 
taking to the streets himself at 
young age. 

Thanks to Self’s curriculum, 
Miles has begun to understand 
that he, like many veterans, is 
suffering from the psychological 
injuries of trauma. He sees these 
events as contributing factors 
that ultimately led to his com- 
mitting the crime he profoundly 
regrets: first-degree murder. 

“It’s no excuse,” he said of his 
background, but understanding 
the violence that he’s suffered in 
the context of PTSD has helped 
him accept responsibility for the 
violence he has performed. 

Self pointed out that veterans 
have a lot in common with pris- 
oners who have experienced this 
kind of street violence. “Some 
people say you can’t compare in- 
mates to our honorable veterans, 
when in actuality their back his- 
tories are almost identical. 

“The streets of Richmond is 
like a war zone,” Maverick Har- 
rison, another member of the 
Richmond Project, said. When 
he was 17, Harrison’s brother was 
killed. “He was the main source 
for me of what a man was sup- 


posed to be.” Harrison commit- 
ted a murder robbery and ended 
up in prison at age 19. 

Much like the Veterans Heal- 
ing Veterans group, Miles, Har- 
rison and about 20 other men 
from the Richmond Project hope 
by telling their stories they can 
keep other young men out of 
prison. “We don’t want anyone 
else to be subjected to what we 
were,” Harrison said. 

The treatment for PTSD is 
relevant for a wide range of 
trauma — including imprison- 
ment, Self said. “Incarceration 
syndrome presents identical to 
PTSD — it feels the same and 
looks the same.” 

Many of the veteran guests 
from outside the prison expressed 
an intense sympathy for those in- 
side. “After my first deployment 
my whole life fell apart,” said 
Sean Stevens, Marin County’s 
Veteran’s service officer. Stevens 
is in the reserves and has served 
four tours in Afghanistan. “My 


wife left me. I had two step-kids. 
All that fell apart. I was angry, 
upset, and hurt.” 

“I will tell you a lot of time 
a veteran’s come out of deploy- 
ment, and it’s a fine line between 
making a left turn and going 
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Brent McKinnon 


into prison, or making a right 
turn and doing the right thing. I 
very easily could’ve been here.” 
Stevens’ eyes started to fill with 
tears. “When I come here, I’m 
not helping them; they are help- 
ing me as well. That’s how that 
works.” 

Many of the 
other guests who 
attended the Vet- 
eran’s Day event 
echoed this same 
theme. “They are 
real people,” said 
Emilio Rojas, 
one of the facili- 
tators for Veter- 
ans Healing Vet- 
erans. “They are 
human. I connect 
with these guys. I 
am not different 

Photo by Sam Hearnes f rom them at all . 

I’m just luckier.” 

As he spoke, 
the names of the 
dead continued 
to echo across the yard. 

Reprinted by permission of 
Richmond Confidential 

The following comments were 
made by After Veterans Heal- 
ing Veterans facilitators Ron 
Self Albert Garner, and Isaiah 
Thompson read this article: 

Self said the idea for the group 
came when he was in a research 


class provided by San Quentin s 
Patten College. After reading 
material written by a veteran 
who later committed suicide, Self 
said he had similar feelings. “I 
feel it would have been a disser- 
vice and I’d dishonor those who 
died in combat, if I went through 
with it,” he said. “I feel them 
everyday, so I choose to write 
about those feelings through po- 
etry. ” 

(t I was introduced to Veterans 
Healing Veterans while I was in 
the education building for some 
forgotten business and struck up 
a conversation with a buddy,” 
said Albert Garner, who chimed 
a bell each time a name sounded 
for a fallen veteran. “He told me 
about a new veterans program 
where discharge status is not a 
factor for joining. I jumped at 
what I hope was an opportunity 
Fd longed for. ” 

“ Veterans Healing Veterans 
provides a safe place for veter- 
ans to go to and talk about the 
trauma incurred over their life- 
time. No other veterans’ group 
that I know is doing what we are 
doing. The platform allows space 
for a catharsis of these deeply 
held issues that are unresolved. 
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Director of VHV-FTIO 
Lt. Col. Sunny Campbell 

The group is also collaborating 
with independent sources to help 
in assisting veterans reintegrate 
into society successfully,” said 
Executive Office — Vice Presi- 
dent, Isaiah Thompson. 

Editors Note 
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Veterans paying their respect on this honorable day 
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Derrick Kualapai, Damon Cooke and Robin Lenoue 


John Donovan, Aileen Donovan, Ron Self 
Mary Donovan, Annaliza Savage and Angela Raffo 


Ron “Yana” Self, VSO Sean Stephens, Mary 
Donovan and Abdur Raheem Thompson-Bonilla 
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1. Oklahoma City — California 
inmates sent to the private prison 
North Fork Correctional Facility 
in Sayre, are suing Corrections 
Corporation of America, claim- 
ing its prison uses poorly trained 
guards, reports The Oklahoman. 
The lawsuit further claims that 
“’reckless understaffing’ are to 
blame for the ‘severe and perma- 
nent physical and mental injuries’ 
suffered by four inmates.” 

2. New York City — About 40 
percent of inmates in Rikers Is- 
land have some kind of mental 
illness, reports The Associated 
Press. An independent review 
of the mental health standards 
found in some cases mentally ill 
inmates were placed in solitary 
confinement for thousands of 
days at a time, which increased 
the rate of violence inside the 
jail. 

3. Illinois — State lawmakers 
are considering whether to im- 
pose a minimum of three years in 
prison for unlawful possession of 
loaded weapons, reports The Los 
Angeles Times. 

4. Tallahassee — A year after 
the state shut down prisons, they 
must be reopened because of the 
increasing inmate population. 
Prison officials are seeking nearly 
$60 million to open two prisons, 
five work camps and two reentry 
facilities. 

5. Tulsa, Oklahoma — During 
the last 10 years, the percent of 
jail booking for warrants issued 
for failure to pay court fines 
and fees has more than tripled, 
according to Tulsa World. The 
highest percentage of inmates 
taken into custody for failure to 


pay was July 2013 at 29 percent, 
which factored into the problem 
of overcrowding in the jail, a 
sheriff’s spokesperson said. 

6. Louisville, Kentucky — 

Whether a group of 25 supervi- 
sors at the Marion Adjustment 
Center in St. Mary’s should be 
paid overtime is scheduled to 
go to trial in 2014, reports The 
Republic. The group claims that 
the private prison “forced them 
to work extra hours, denied them 
meal and rest breaks and refused 
to pay overtime.” 

7. St. Louis — Gov. Jay Nixon 


stopped the execution of Al- 
len Nicklasson on Oct. 23 after 
a doctors’ protest “along with 
threats from the anti-death pen- 
alty European Union to limit the 
export” of the anesthetic propo- 
fol, reports the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Nixon ordered prison 
officials to find another lethal 
injection protocol and instructed 
the state attorney general to set a 
new execution date for Nicklas- 
son. 

8. Phoenix, Arizona — If the 

state’s supreme court approves 
the next two scheduled execu- 
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tion, the seven executions this 
year would match the most since 
instituting the death penalty in 
1910, reports the Huffington 
Post. Nationwide there were 43 
executions in 13 states. 

9. Pennsylvania — The state’s 
Supreme Court ruled 4-3 that 
juveniles serving mandatory life 
without the possibility of parole 
would not be able to apply a re- 
cent U.S. Supreme Court land- 
mark decision banning such sen- 
tences, if their appeals ran out, 
reports The Morning Call. 

10. Jackson County, Florida 
— The private prison company, 
Geo, is schedule to take over 
operations of the Graceville Cor- 
rectional Facility in early 2014, 
reports the Jackson County Flo- 
ridian. Another private prison 
company, Corrections Corpo- 
ration of America, lost the bid 
to continue running the prison, 
which it has run the last three 
years. 

11. Connecticut — The state’s 
1 8 prisons have gardens that pro- 
duce more than 35,000 pounds of 
produce for inmate consumption, 
reports ABC News. Food is also 
donated to charities. The program 
saves taxpayers $20,000 a year. 

12. Virginia — Gov. Bob Mc- 
Donnell has restored the vot- 
ing rights of 6,874 Virginians, 
reports The Sentencing Project. 
The number includes 1,577 non- 
violent felons whose rights were 
automatically restored. The re- 
port finds still around 350,000 
disenfranchised Virginians. 

13. Stanford University — Joan 
Petersilia, PhD, has won the 2014 
Stockholm Prize in Criminology 
for research on prison and com- 
munity corrections based on of- 
fender reentry, reports Stockholm 
University. Petersilia is credited 
for providing California policy- 
makers with evidence helping to 
craft sentencing and corrections 
after the U.S. Supreme Court 
ordered a population cap on its 
prisons. Daniel S. Nagin, PhD, 
Carnegie Mellon University, also 
received the award for research 
on the zero-to-negative effects of 
long prison sentences on recidi- 
vism rates. Nagin is credited for 


providing evidence that supports 
redirecting resources into pro- 
grams instead of incarceration. 

14. Los Angeles — The state’s 
inmate population plan that shifts 
low-level offenders from doing 
time in state prisons to county 
jails has created a shortage of 
inmate firefighters. In response 
to the shortage, the Sheriff’s De- 
partment is sending 528 offend- 
ers doing time in its jail system to 
fire suppression training, reports 
the Santa Clarita Valley Signal. 

15. Stockton — More than a 
dozen organizations, companies, 
trade unions and education rep- 
resentatives provided awareness 
booths at a resource fair conduct- 
ed by a day reporting center for 
state parolees, reports The Stock- 
ton Record. The center opened 
in 2008 and conducts re-entry 
services that include substance 
abuse treatment, job development 
services, educational services, 
parenting and housing services, 
according to the report. 

16. Los Angeles — Five inmates 
were awarded $740,000 by a fed- 
eral jury for excessive-force used 
by sheriff’s deputies in its Men’s 
Central jail. The lawsuit claimed 
the deputies “beat and brutal- 
ized the inmates, causing injuries 
ranging up to skull fractures,” re- 
ports The Associated Press. 

17. Montgomery, Alabama — 
The state board of pardons and 
paroles unanimously agreed to 
pardon three of the Scottsboro 
Boys, reports The Montgomery 
Advertiser. In 1931, nine Afri- 
can-American boys were falsely 
accused of raping two white 
women. Full and unconditional 
pardons were granted to Hay- 
wood Patterson, Charlie Weems, 
and Andy Wright. “This decision 
will give them a final peace in 
their graves, wherever they are,” 
said Sheila Washington, director 
of the Scottsboro Museum and 
Cultural Center in Scottsboro, 
who helped initiate the petition, 
The Montgomery Advertiser re- 
ported. 

18. Harris County, Texas — 

Transgender offenders will now 
be housed according to the gender 
they identify with instead of their 
biological sex, reports Opposing 
Views, an on-line news source. 
Only Chicago’s Cook County 
and Los Angeles has larger 
county jails than Harris County, 
the report states. Harris County 
Sheriff Adrian Garcia was inter- 
viewed on National Public Radio 
and said, “The reality is that the 
federal government is imposing 
what is called PREA, the Prison 
Rape Elimination Act. And to get 
compliant with that particular 
law, we started to research how 
we contend with this very vul- 
nerable population... we want to 
make sure that our attempts to 
comply with the law are one that 
makes sense, resolves any issues 
and prevents us from getting our- 
selves in court and waste the tax- 
payers’ money when we could’ve 
developed a comprehensive pol- 
icy to contend with this popula- 
tion.” Of the 125,000 detainees 
in the jail system, Garcia said he 
does not know how many iden- 
tify as transgender. However, he 
said after the new policies are in 
place, he’ll have a good idea. 


Editor’s Note 

The articles and opinions published in the San Quentin News are the re- 
sponsibility of the inmate staff of the newspaper and their advisers. These 
articles and opinions reflect the views of the individual authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the inmate population, the California De- 
partment of Corrections and Rehabilitation or the administration of San 
Quentin State Prison. 


Website Offers Help to Families of those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www.PrisonPath.com . provides informa- 
tion for the public. The site helps users in clarifying confusion and fear of 
the unknown when a loved one is charged and arrested, or sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the United States. PrisonPath provides information including 
the ability to find a person incarcerated, visitation rules, contact numbers, 
and more about every American prisons or jails. It also allows families and 
friends of inmates to communicate with each other on a specific page. 


We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium to file grievances. (For that, use the pris- 
on appeals process.) We encourage submitting articles that are newsworthy 
and encompass issues that will have an impact on the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive language in your submissions. 

• Poems and art work (cartoons and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 

To receive a mailed copy of the San Quentin News, 
send $1.32 worth of stamps for postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated every month if you want to receive the 
latest newspaper. 
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Soccer Tournament Held to Recruit New Talents 


SPORTS 
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Eusebio Gonzalez, Carlos Ramirez and Agustin Munoz 


By Jerry Smith 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A soccer tournament began in 
San Quentin to find talent for an 
official 21-man team. 

It’s the first step in organizing 
and getting sponsored to play 
teams from the streets. 

In Nov. 2 competition, Alian- 
za Football Club defeated Team 
International, 3-1, and Street 
Kickers bettered San Quentin 
Football Club Internacionale, 
2 - 0 . 

The four teams play each oth- 
er twice. Who will make the of- 
ficial team is based on how well 
they perform in the tournament, 
which was scheduled to continue 
to mid-November. 

“It’s a lot of talent out there, 
I must get them in game condi- 
tion,” said Jose “Shorty” Vieyra. 
He and Carlos Sosa are part of 
the selection committee which 
will decide who makes the 21- 
man squad. 

In the first game, Team In- 
ternational played Alianza. Ve- 
nado “Orange Shoe” Ramirez of 
Alianza made a key play to gain 


the victory. He moved up the 
field, displaying a mean cross- 
over, using only his feet. With 
the score tied 1-1, Ramirez went 
coast-to-coast right into a triple 
team. With eight minutes left, he 


kicked a no-look pass to 76 -year- 
old Manuel Flores, who kicked a 
goal, leaving the score 2-1. 

“They had to focus on our 
forward, leaving Flores open. 
Ramirez scored two goals,” said 


Ruiz. 

Bruce “Rahsaan” Banks tried 
to will his team to victory in the 
final minutes, but fell short. 

“We lost our focus on our pri- 
mary objective — to win,” Banks 


said. “Our record is 3-1. I think 
Dexton Thetford, Vinh “Vinny” 
Nguyen, Garvin “JoJo” Robin- 
son, John Windham, Jahid and 
myself are good enough to make 
the official team,” he added. 

In the second game, defense 
players Eosebco Gonzales and 
Juan Espinosa led their Street 
Kickers to victory. They kept In- 
ternacionale scoreless. 

Twenty-two minutes into the 
first half, Tury Avalos, Street 
Kicker’s power forward, broke 
through with a goal. “We created 
a front line play to score the first 
goal,” said his coach, Vieyra. 

In the second half, Street 
Kicker midfielder Agustin Mu- 
noz kicked the ball past the 
defender, to the forward, who 
kicked it to the center, Eusebio 
Gonzalez, for another goal. 

“My best player is Munoz. 
He’s the creator, he sees the open 
spaces,” said Vieyra. 

After five games, Street Kick- 
ers led the tournament with a 4-1 
record. “We’re playing against 
pretty good teams. We’re on top 
now, but that could change at 
any minute,” said Munoz. 


Christian Ministries Defeats Warrriors and Kings 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

Christian Sports Ministries 
defeated both the San Quentin 
Warriors and Kings in a double- 
header. They beat the Warriors, 
70-65, and the Kings, 87-68. 

Michael Franklin led the 
Warriors with 24 points, Mau- 
rice Hanks added 14, Anthony 
Ammons and Allan McIntosh, 
11 apiece; however, it wasn’t 
enough against the pro and col- 
lege talent sponsors Don Smith 
and Bill Eplings brought to The 

Q. 

The Ministries’ Green Team 
included 43 -year-old, 6-foot-8 
Tedd Hahs, who played pro in 
Portugal; David King, a Divi- 
sion 2 college title-winner; Pat 
Lacey, who returned with two 
teammates from their Clare- 
mont-McKenna College basket- 
ball team, including team cap- 
tain and starting center Tejas 
Gala, and Beau Heidrich. 

Also there was Mark “Socks” 
Ivy, wearing dark and lime 
green, purple, white and black 
argyle knee-high socks. Plus 
they brought in first-timer Chris 


Hanson. Four of the players 
were over 6 -foot-3; however, 
they had one flaw. 

“We have no ball handler,” 
said David King. “We don’t have 
a point guard,” echoed Hahs. 

“I’m exploiting the lack of a 
point guard off the top — full 
court pressure from start to fin- 
ish,” said Warriors Coach Dan- 
iel Wright. 

“Hold the ball up high and 
make smart passes,” Ivy advised 
his tall teammates. 

The weather started off chilly, 
as the Green Team came out 
strong, led by Hahs. He hit his 
first five shots from the field and 
first free throw. He went on to 
score 29 points with seven re- 
bounds. 

As the weather got warmer, 
the Warriors responded strong. 
Franklin slam-dunked the ball 
with authority off a pass from 
Greg Eskridge, with 30 seconds 
left in the first. At half-time, the 
score was 39-32, Warriors. 

“I like where we are. We just 
have to feed the post and stop 
turning the ball over to the pres- 
sure defense,” said Epling. 

During halftime, Epling told a 


joke about adultery. “Jesus said 
he who is without sin, throw the 
first stone. Suddenly a rock hit 
the adulterer and Jesus yells, T’m 
trying to make a point dad!”’ 

Ivy spoke on how many of 
his friends from Jacksonville, 
Florida didn’t make it and how 
everything in his life was going 
wrong until he starting praying. 
He said now things are great for 
him. “It’s no miracle. God is just 
doing what he said he would,” 
said Ivy. 

The game went back and 
fourth in the third quarter, end- 
ing tied at 51. 

Although the pressure defense 
was working for the Warriors, 
causing 23 turnovers, they got 
away from it in the fourth quar- 
ter, despite Wright’s coaching 
them to do so. “Y’all gotta get 
stops. How are they beating you 
with no point guard?” Wright 
exclaimed. 

The Warriors were down six 
with 6:03 on the clock; however, 
they closed the gap to one, at 61- 
60 after Hanks hit a three. The 
Warriors stole the inbound pass 
and McIntosh was fouled going 
up for a layup. He hit both free 


throws. 

Then the game got away, as 
the Green team went up 65-60 
with 47 seconds left, forcing the 
Warriors to intentionally foul to 
stop the clock. 

The Warriors made a great 
comeback effort. Franklin put 
back a shot a teammate missed 
and Hanks hit another three- 
pointer, bringing the score to 
68-65 Green team. However, 
Green team players Hanson, 
King and Hahs hit their free 
throws, going 5/6. 

Hahs credited the Minis- 
tries’ win in the Nov. 2 game 
to “just doing what you have to 
do. Just do your job. It’s fun — 
the weather, the hecklers. I love 
playing physical and outdoors. 
It’s not what they do; it’s what 
you do.” 

Next up were the Kings. Hahs, 
King and Ivy had to leave, but 
the rest stayed, with Andrew 
Strong added and both Smith 
and Epling acting as the Green 
Team reserves. 

The Kings trailed the whole 
game, never getting closer than 
six points. Lacey led Ministries 
with 37 points and 19 rebounds. 


He had a double -double with 16 
and 11 at halftime. Tejas had 16 
and 20. Strong added 15 points. 

Newcomer Chris Hanson 
wasn’t shy. He had 10 points, 
four rebounds and an assist. “I 
was a little nervous at first. It 
took awhile to warm up and fo- 
cus. I can’t wait to come back,” 
Hanson said enthusiastically. 

The Green team refueled be- 
tween games by eating choco- 
late chip cookies. “Y’all ain’t 
tired? What you give those guys, 
Bill?” joked Kings Assistant 
Coach Ishmael Freelon. 

Oris Williams had a bad shoot- 
ing day, missing his first five 
shots and going six for 20 from 
the field, but still scored 18 and 
grabbed nine boards. Aubra-La- 
mont “Coo-Coo” Moore had an- 
other good day from three-point 
land, hitting four and scoring 14 
points. Thad Fleeton hit four of 
10 for nine points and nine re- 
bounds. 

This was the first time the 
Green Team beat the Kings in 
four tries. “The Kings stay play- 
ing us strong. We lost four in a 
row. We had to break the losing 
streak,” said Lacey. 


San Quentin Warriors Down Imago Dei Ministries in Overtime, 64-59 


Allan McIntosh led the San 
Quentin Warriors in overtime 
over the Imago Dei Ministries 
basketball team, 64-59. McIn- 
tosh scored six of his 27 points 
in OT alone. 

“I told McIntosh to be the 
aggressive player that he is, 
and make some plays. He did,” 
said Warriors Coach Daniel 
Wright. 

“In the fourth quarter, that 
was our plan; I have to turn it 
up for us to win it. I did and 
it just carried over into over- 
time,” said McIntosh. 

Imago Dei came in with its 
guns loaded. The team in- 
cluded Steve Diekmann, who 
played for Grinnell College 
in Iowa, when the Division 3 


team led the NCAA in national 
scoring average. 

In addition, playing center/ 
power forward, the team had 
Steve “Big Red” Sandrson, 
who has the size and strength 
of a tall football player with 
nimble moves. “He’s a sledge- 
hammer in the post,” said 
Diekmann. 

Imago Dei also brought first- 
timer Andy Nicholson, who 
played fearlessly against the 
Warriors. The 5-foot-10 guard 
came off the bench and hustled 
his way to a double-double, 
scoring 12 with 11 rebounds. 
“It’s just my nature. I grew up 
being a gritty, feisty guy. I had 
to give (the Warriors) a game,” 
said Nicholson. 


“That’s the best I’ve seen 
them play since I’ve been here; 
they gave us a tough game, but 
we pulled it out at the end,” 
commented McIntosh. 

The game started slow for 
Imago Dei, with only Sandrson 
seemingly able to score with 
the Warriors defense keyed 
on Diekmann, who went on to 
score 16, hitting 5/12 from the 
field, including 3/5 from three- 
point land. The score was 28- 
27 Warriors at the half. 

During halftime, Sean 
Donohue of Imago Dei deliv- 
ered an inspirational message 
to both teams, that everyone 
is created in God’s image, and 
has a purpose in life. Then the 
game resumed. 


With two minutes left in the 
fourth quarter, Imago Dei went 
up three points in the back and 
forth nail-biter. Then Warrior 
Anthony Ammons blocked a 
Sandrson shot and the War- 
riors came back and took the 
lead when McIntosh made an 
and-one play, 55-53. 

The scrappy Nicholson tied 
the game and secured his dou- 
ble-double with a lay-up on a 
drive to the hole. 

Both teams turned the ball 
over trying to score game- 
ending points, while the clock 
counted down, taking the game 
to overtime. 

During the OT, McIntosh 
and Ammons scored all the 
points from the field, with 


Ammons driving to the rack to 
add two, and McIntosh mixing 
it up with his 15 -foot jumper 
and driving to the hole for six. 
The Warriors left Imago Dei at 
59 and went on to score 64 to- 
tal points. 

Sandrson ended with 24 
points and nine boards for 
Imago Dei, while Ammons had 
eight points and nine rebounds 
for the Warriors. Ammons 
“couldn’t guard me,” clowned 
Sandrson. “He’s right,” Am- 
mons replied. “We were like 
two trains colliding.” 

“We kept fighting; we were 
resilient. It was an ugly game, 
but we didn’t give up,” said 
Wright. 

-By Rahsaan Thomas 
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All-Madden Falls 
Short, 32-25, to 
No Soup For You 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


All-Madden going for a touchdown 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Sports Editor 

It was a perfect, sunny day as 
the No Soup For You outside flag 
football team stopped San Quen- 
tin’s All-Madden at the goal line 
to win, 32-25. 

Up seven at the two -minute 
warning, No Soup needed to 
stop All-Madden. Its defense 
turned it up, sacking All-Mad- 
den’s quarterback Royce Rose 
twice in a row. No Soup almost 
had him a third time, but Rose 
escaped the huge 330-pound 
defense lineman, Anthony Eu- 
stace, getting a pass off to Cleo 
Cloman. Cloman tried to run it 
in, but was stopped one yard shy 
of the first down, at about the 10- 
yard line, with 47 seconds to go 
before about 70 spectators. 

After a short gain, All-Mad- 


den got the first down, posting a 
first and goal. The team could’ve 
tied the game with a touchdown 
and one-point conversion or won 
with a two-point conversation. 
However, defensive lineman 
Chad Bradley sacked Rose on 
the next play, taking precious 
seconds off the clock. With time 
running out, Rose passed toward 
Cleo Cloman, who had three 
touchdowns at that point, but it 
was intercepted by No Soup’s 
Captain Joe Adamson. 

“We didn’t execute when we 
needed to. We had every oppor- 
tunity to win. We didn’t make 
the big play and they did,” said 
All-Madden Coach Raheem 
Thompson-Bonilla. 

“They had every opportunity. 
We just made one more play than 
they did,” echoed Adamson. 

All-Madden started off in 


the hole, 12-0. No Soup quar- 
terback Eddie Martinez led off 
the squad’s first possession with 
a 35-yard bomb to Don Robin- 
son Jr. Two plays later, Martinez 
threw a touchdown pass to Rany 
Paugh. 

Next All-Madden failed to 
post a first down. 

On No Soup’s next posses- 
sion, Martinez threw a long pass 
down the sideline to Kay Born, 
with wide open field in front 
of him. He would have taken it 
home, if not for Trevor Bird’s 
flag-grabbing dive. Two plays 
later, Martinez threw his second 
touchdown pass to Born. Both 
extra point tries failed. 

“This is perfect — trailing 12-0 
will test them to see if they can 
hold it together as a team. Win 
or lose, it’s about sportsman- 
ship,” said All-Madden sponsor 
Vernon Philpott. 

All-Madden got back into the 
game on defense. Rose, playing 
safety, intercepted Martinez’s 
pass. Then Rose, back at quar- 
terback, threw a touchdown pass 
to Cloman, making the score 
12-6. Rose went on to grab three 
interceptions. 

Paugh snared Martinez’s 
bomb and burned Granval 
Hunter for 36 yards. He 
was stopped just short of a 
touchdown. Ryan Jeffery 
completed the drive with a 
touchdown catch, bringing 
the score to 18-6. 

With three minutes ‘til 
halftime, Rose threw a 
bomb to Cloman for a con- 
troversial touchdown. After 
a discussion among the refs, 
it was ruled good, making 
the score 18-13 with a con- 
version. 

Kay Born leaped over 
a defender to snatch a 40- 
yard pass, putting No Soup 
in the red-zone. No Soup 
threw into the end zone, but 
All-Madden’s Alias Jones 
batted the ball away from 
Eustace, stopping what 


would have been a touchdown. 

Then All-Madden’s T. Sayres 
and Tone Sorrell, respectively, 
sacked the quarterback on con- 
secutive plays, stopping No 
Soup a yard from the goal line. 
The score was 18-13 at the half. 

“It’s all about our guys calm- 
ing down and executing plays, 
keeping the refs out of their 
minds and concreting on doing 
what we practiced,” Thompson- 
Bonilla said about All-Madden. 

“It’s not over because momen- 
tum can switch easily,” said Ad- 
amson. 

On the first drive of the sec- 
ond half, Cloman intercepted 
Martinez’s pass and ran it in for 
a score. All-Madden took the 
lead, 19-18. 

“You’re a true player (Clo- 
man). That’s my captain,” said 
teammate Marcus Pettit. 

A chance to increase the lead 
was intercepted by No Soup’s 
Deonta Dorrough, who end up 
with three interceptions. Dor- 
rough said pregame he had pre- 
dicted he would get three inter- 


ceptions and a touchdown. “I 
wanted a TD; I underachieved,” 
he joked. 

The score was 26-25 after All- 
Maddens utility player Jones 
caught a short pass and scram- 
bled past defenders to take in, 
with 4:15 left in the game. 

All-Madden turned the pres- 
sure up on No Soup’s QB, sack- 
ing him several times. However, 
after standing in the pocket 
most of the game, he surprised 
the defense by running, scram- 
bling and buying time to throw 
another TD to Jeffery with less 
then two minutes to go. 

“Interceptions were due in 
part to hesitation, instead of run- 
ning, I was forcing it. I should 
have mixed it up earlier,” said 
Martinez. 

All-Madden failed to score on 
its final drive and No Soup won 
the Nov. 9 game. 

“I enjoyed your company. I 
love and appreciate y’all taking 
the time. When I get out there, 
the drinks are on me,” said Clo- 
man to No Soup. 
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No Soup For You and All-Madden with the coaches 


Above the Rim Captures Half Court League Title, 25-18 


Above the Rim won the Half- 
Court Championship Bas- 
ketball League Tournament, 
featuring outstanding play by 
Jahkeem Stokes and Andre 
Quinnie. They defeated No Fair 
Ones, 25-18, to win the Aaron 
“Imam Jeddi” Taylor tourney. 

In the final, Quinnie came 
out on fire. He blocked Jamal 
Green’s shot, stole the ball, 
then hit a no -look lay-up with 
his back to the basket. Then he 
hit a long-range jumper and ex- 
ecuted a spin move in the paint 
for another basket. Quinnie 
went on to score the team’s first 
five points. “I’ve never seen 
him play so tough; he grabbed 
rebounds, made shots,” said 
Stokes about Quinnie. 

No Fair Ones fell behind 
11-1. Greene responded after 
the slow start with a crossover 
to the rack, spinning around 
Quinnie for an And-None, as 
he failed to hit the free throw. 
Greene and Michael Franklin 
continued aggressively going to 
the rack, and were rewarded by 
getting to the free-throw line. 
Franklin got hot after stealing 
the ball, driving to the rack and 
scoring despite being fouled. 

Franklin hit the free throw 
and thereafter hit two two- 
pointers (three point shots are 


worth two, technical shots three 
and regular shots one in this 
league) in the face of defenders, 
bringing his team within two, 
18-16. 

Then Stokes stepped up, 
slashing to the basket, scoring 
inside and out. The winning 
shot came off a block by Quin- 
nie. He knocked the ball to 
Mike Tercero. Tercero caught 
it and made the winning 25th 
point shot to the cheers of the 
68 prisoners watching the 
game held in the gym. 

“The real ‘Burrito Mike’ 
showed up,” Quinnie happily 
stated afterwards. “We won 
by playing together. Ain’t no I 
in team,” said Above the Rim 
Coach Perryn Rushing. 

“We lost ‘cause of too much 
crying and not enough physical 
play,” said No Fair Ones Coach 
Jason Robinson. 

Above the Rim consisted of 
Stokes, Quinnie, Mike Ter- 
cero, Eric Spikes, Larry “TY” 
Jones and Montrell Vines. 
Only Stokes, Tercero, Vines 
and Quinnie showed up for the 
final game on Nov. 2. 

No Fair Ones was made up 
of Franklin, one of the best 
players on the yard, P. Brown, 
Antoine Brown, Green and 
Elgin Johnson. Robinson also 


coached the age 38 and over 
team, Fully Loaded, which won 
the last CBL championship. 

To get to the finals, Above 
the Rim defeated Show Time, 
25-19. Show Time was behind, 

11- 15, when Rafael Cuevas 
stepped up and hit a big two- 
pointer. He followed that up 
with a shake and bake to the 
hole for the And- One, but 
missed the free throw. 

Then Above the Rim turned 
it up. Quinnie rebounded a 
miss by Vines, and was fouled 
going up for the basket. He 
completed the And-One play. 
Thereafter, his teammate 
Stokes took over. Show Time 
had no answer for him. Stokes 
easily broke ankles with his 
crossover to get to the rack. 
He scored seven of his team’s 
last eight points, including a 

12- foot jumper for the win on 
Oct. 26. 

No Fair Ones reached the 
finals by also defeating Show 
Time, 25-24. 

In that game, Show Time 
came out hot, led by Damon 
Cooke. He scored the first four 
baskets, including an alley- 
oop pass from teammate Der- 
ek Loud. 

However, he subbed out to 
rest with his team up 19-12. 


Franklin and Greene went 
on one, scoring from every- 
where. When Cooke got back 
in the game, the score was 19- 
18. Cooke immediately hit a 
technical shot for three-points, 
increasing the lead to 22-18. 
Shortly after, Loud came off a 
screen, while Franklin flopped 
on the ground from the contact 
and hit a two-pointer, leaving 
the score 24-20, Show Time. 

Show Time needed just one 
basket, but the refs’ calls dis- 
tracted the players. They were 
called for a tech. Franklin hit 
the three-point technical foul 


called on Cooke, making the 
score 24-24. It was anybody’s 
game with the ball in No Fair 
Ones’ hands, until Cooke 
snatched the defensive re- 
bound. 

He ended up on the ground, 
but got the ball out to Rafael 
Cuevas. However, Cuevas tried 
to make a cross-court pass that 
was intercepted by Greene 
mid-court; from where he 
made the game-winning shot. 

“We lost because I threw a 
turnover at the end,” admitted 
Cuevas. 

-By Rahsaan Thomas 
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Jahkeem Stokes looking for the dunk 
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